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The  Coining  IVisis 


The  chief  danger  for  the  long  swing  is  deflation  and  depression.  If 
nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  this  deflation  may  occur  on  a  scale 
to  make  1932  look  like  Bingo  night.  We  might  have  up  to  20,000,000 
unemployed.  — Stuart  Chase 


THE  COMING  economic  crisis 
is  the  most  widely  heralded  in 
history. 

A  United  Press  poll  found  13 
of  14  leading  American  econo- 
mists of  the  conviction  that  the 
U.S.  faces  at  least  a  minor  de- 
pression; four  stated  that  it  would 
be  a  major  one. 

James  Truslow  Adams,  the  Am- 
erican historian,'  has  forecasted 
that  'the  next  crash  will  make 
1929  look  like  a  piker.' 

Stuart  Chase,  the  well-known 
writer,  has  declared:  'The  chief 
danger  for  the  long  swing  is  de- 
flation and  depression.  If  nothing 
is  done  to  prevent  it,  this  defla- 
tion may  occur  on  a  scale  to  make 
1932  look  hke  Bingo  night.  We 
might  have  up  to  20,000,000  un- 
employed.' 

J.  Philip  Wernette,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  made  this  prediction  in 
a  study  published  at  Harvard  in 
1945:  'Immediately  after  the  war 
there  will  be  a  brief  re-stocking 
period    when    business    and    em- 


ployment will  be  fairly  good. 
"When  the  re-stocking  stimulus 
has  spent  its  force,  however,  the 
outlook  for  the  decades  ahead  is 
for  continuous,  chronic  world  de- 
pression broken  by  occasional 
periods  of  severe  depression.  That 
is  what  we  must  expect,  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it.' 
In  its  December  15  issue,  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  Busi- 
ness Bulletin  outlined  various 
'reasons  for  believing  that  the 
peak  of  the  boom  in  consumers' 
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goods  is  close  at  hand,  if  not  al- 
ready passed.'  The  bulletin  noted 
that  'few  of  the  factors  .  .  .  which 
contributed  heavily  to  the  recov- 
ery and  the  rise  in  living  stand- 
ards and  in  real  wages  in  the 
years  following  World  War  I,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. Most  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.' 

More  and  more  North  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  aware  of  the 
perils  that  face  the  Price  System. 
But  most  of  them  apparently  do 
not  yet  know  that  a  fundamental 
crisis  is  directly  ahead.  They  are 
still  discussing  symptoms  without 
recognizing  the  real  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Technocracy    points    out    that 


technology  is  smashing  the  Price 
System.  Technology  creates  the 
social  paradox,  'the  more  we  can 
produce,  the  less  we  can  con- 
sume.' It  produces  abundance, 
but  displaces  man  power  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

There  is  no  solution  within  the 
Price  System.  Price  and  plenty 
are  incompatible. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  will  be 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  greatest 
social  drama  of  the  ages.  North 
Americans  had  better  prepare 
now  for  their  biggest  role.  The 
march  of  events  will  compel  them 
to  install  a  social  mechanism  that 
can  operate  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. — The  Editor 


*  MOST  PROVOCATIVE  FEATURE  in  Fortune's  November  'labor  special'  is 
the  article  'Machines  Without  Men.'  This  shows  with  vivid  diagrams  how  engineer- 
ing technology  can  set  up  industrial  plants  to  function  on  a  90%  machine — 10% 
man  basis. 

All  common  or  wage-earning  variety  of  labor  can  be  eliminated  if  the  theories 
of  physicists  E.  W.  Leaver  and  J.  J.  Brown  are  correct. 

These  young  scientists,  with  a  working  background  in  wartime  radar,  declare 
that  the  Wellsian  industrial  plant  of  the  future  is  right  on  our  doorsteps  with  practi- 
cal engineering  substitutes  for  the  human  eye,  ear,  nose,  fingers,  and  brain. 

The  presentation  may  scare  hell  out  of  workers  with  its  anticipation  of  the 
dehumanization  of  U.S.  industry,  leaving  management  sole  occupant  of  the  factorico. 

However,  as  the  authors  comment,  the  two-day  work-week  will  simply  mean 
a  radical  revision  of  the  economic  system. 

Actually  the  ones  to  be  scared  are  the  defenders  of  the  so-called  capitalistic 
system. 

Traditional  wage-price-profit  concepts  will  have  to  be  scrapped  in  a  world 
where  two  days  pay  is  to  be  exchanged  for*the  output  of  a  6-times-24-hour  produc- 
tion week.  — Los  Angeles  Guild  Herald 
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Despite  recent  advances  in  curing  V.D.,  clinics  throughout  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  against  its  surging 
and  relentless  upsweep.  New  cases  are  developing  everywhere  faster 
than  it  is  possible  to  locate  and  treat  them. 


VENEREAL  disease  has 
scourged  the  world  since  the 
beginning  of  recorded  history,  be- 
coming particularly  virulent  dur- 
ing periods  of  social  unrest  and 
war.  The  present  epidemic  is 
serious  in  proportion  to  the  rav- 
ages of  World  War  II  itself. 

Venereal  disease  manifests  it- 
self in  two  principal  forms — gon- 
orrhea and  syphilis — each  with 
widely  varying  characteristics. 
Of  the  two,  gonorrhea  is  by  far 
the  more  prevalent,  but  syphilis 
is  the  more  subtle  and  treacher- 
ous. Only  a  brief  outline  of  their 
natures  need  be  given  here. 

Gonorrhea,  a  catarrhal  condi- 
tion in  the  mucous  membranes  or 
the  genital  organs,  causes  steriHty 
if  it  is  allowed  to  go  untreated  . 
Children  born  of  women  v/ho 
become  infected  with  gonorrhea 
during  the  gestation  period  fre- 
quently have  the  infection  trans- 
mitted to  their  eyes.  When  neg- 
lected, this  infection  causes  blind- 
ness in  such  children.  Routine 
treatments  therefore   are   admin- 


istered to  all  newborn  infants  to 
prevent  such  eventualities.  In 
adults,  gonorrhea  symptoms  nor- 
mally appear  about  four  days 
after  exposure  to  the  disease. 

Syphilis  is  more  dangerous 
than  gonorrhea  in  at  least  two 
aspects.  First,  it  manifests  itself 
about  three  weeks  after  exposure 
in  so  innocent  a  manner  that  it  is 
usually  dismissed  by  the  infected 
person  as  a  minor  skin  blemish 
in  the  region  of  the  genitals  or 
about  the  lips.  This  'blemish'  dis- 
appears in  from  three  to  eight 
weeks,  leaving  the  false  impres- 
sion that  any  possible  suspicions 
concerning  its  nature  were  uncon- 
firmed. 

Secondly,  the  subsequent  phas- 
es of  the  disease  are  particularly 
devastating,  for  they  affect  all 
parts  of  the  body.  The  second 
phase  appears  as  a  general  skin 
disorder  resembhng  those  arising 
from  food  sensitivity,  or  those 
familiar  in  chicken  pox  or  meas- 
les. This  condition,  though  more 
distressing  to  the  infected  person 
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than  the  first  phase,  still  is  not 
alwaj'^s  considered  serious  by  the 
victim  who  all  too  frequently 
passes  it  off  on  its  face  value  as  a 
merely  uncomfortable  indisposi- 
tion. 

It  is  the  final  stages  of  syphilis 
which  wreak  the  most  horrible 
tragedies  upon  its  victims.  Show- 
ing no  outward  sign  of  the  de- 
structive work  it  is  performing 
within  the  body,  it  continues  its 
ravages  until  it  achieves  a  com- 
bination of  drastic  effects  which 
often  result  in  death. 

In  'The  Menace  of  V.D.'  (Nov- 
ember, 1946),  Science  Illustrated 
describes  the  effects  of  syphilis 
at  this  stage  as  follows: 

Xate  syphilis  causes  about  40,- 
000  deaths  (in  the  U.S.)  annually 
through  heart  failure  alone.  At- 
tacking the  brain,  it  destroys 
nervous  co-ordination  and  brings 
on  the  stumbling  shuffle  of  loco- 
motor ataxia.  General  paresis,  be- 
ginning with  mental  delusions 
and  ending  with  violent  insanity, 
is  another  product  of  syphilis.  No 
body  organ  is  immune  to  the 
spirochete's  attack;  syphilis  can 
produce  so  many  varied  forms  of 
disease  that  it  has  been  called  the 
"Great  Imitator." 

'A  child  bom  of  a  syphilitic 
mother  has  only  one  chance  in  10 


of  escaping  a  crippling  infection. 
If  not  stillborn,  the  child  often 
becomes  deaf,  almost  blind,  and 
mentally  retarded;  one  of  V.D.'s 
greatest  tragedies.' 

Nothing  more  than  the  above 
description  of  the  effects  of  ven- 
ereal disease  is  necessary  to  im- 
press the  shocking  significance  of 
the  current  alarming  increase. 

Despite  recent  advances  in  cur- 
ing V.D.,  clinics  throughout  this 
country  and  the  United  States  are 
fighting  a  losing  battle  against  its 
surging  and  relentless  upsweep. 
New  cases  are  developing  every- 
where faster  than  it  is  possible  to 
locate  and  treat  them.  A  review  of 
conditions  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
reveals  statistics  of  most  disturb- 
ing nature. 

Overall  Canadian  V.D.  statis- 
tics are  not  available  at  this 
writing,  but  those  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  as  quot- 
ed are  fairly  applicable  to  the 
whole  country  in  ratio  of  fre- 
quency, though  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  frequency  is  usually 
higher  in  port  cities  than  in  in- 
terior cities.  Since  a  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  can  be  shown 
only  in  a  comparison  between 
V.D.  cases  and  total  population, 
these  two  sets  of  figures  are  given 
for  the  years  from  1941  to  1945 
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inclusive.  They  are  compiled 
from  the  Annual  Reports  for  the 
Years  1944  and  1945,  Division  of 
Venereal  Disease  Control  of  the 
Provincial  Board  of  Health. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statistics, 
V.D.  in  this  Province  increased 
from  a  ratio  of  340  cases  to  550 
cases  per  100,000  of  population 
during  the  five  years  recorded. 
Moreover,  these  figures  represent 
only  the  reported  cases  for  that 
period.  Actual  number  of  cases  is 
likely  much  higher  since  it  is  not 
compulsory  to  report  venereal 
infection  in  B.C.  The  total  of 
5,245  V.D.  cases  reported  for 
1945  includes  3,711  gonorrheals 
and  1,534  syphilitics.  These  fig- 
ures in  themselves  indicated  that 
tabulation  is  incomplete,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  records  kept  by 
the  Army  where  V.D.  reporting 
is  compulsory,  an  almost  consist- 
ent ratio  of  five  to  six  gonorrhea 
cases  for  every  one  of  syphilis 
was  found  to  exist. 

United  States  reports  on  V.D. 
sound  (on  the  strength  of  avail- 
able   figures)    even    worse    than 


those  for  Canada.  The  more  com- 
plete tabulation  of  cases  there, 
however,  may  account  for  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy.  At  least  they 
are  a  more  accurate  criterion  by 
which  to  measure  the  extent  of 
venereal  disease  for  the  whole 
Continent. 

It  is  appalling  to  realize  that 
over  three  milHon  Americans  to- 
day have  syphilis.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Army  ratio,  this  would  in- 
dicate that  probably  15  million 
persons  are  infected  with  gonor- 
rhea. Even  were  the  total  V.D. 
cases  no  greater  than  this  figure, 
their  ratio  to  total  population 
would  still  be  a  staggering  1  to  9. 
This  ratio,  fantastic  as  it  appears, 
is  relatively  conservative  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  U.S.  occu- 
pational army  in  Europe.  The 
one  in  every  four  soldiers  who 
contract  V.D.  during  a  year  is 
the  highest  rate  ever  experienced 
in  the  nation's  military  history. 

What  are  the  causes  contribut- 
ing to  these  shocking  conditions? 
How  are  the  diseases  transmitted 
so  rapidly?  What  steps  are  being 


V.D.  Cases  Population 

1941     2,745  818,000 

1942     3,411  870,000 

1943 3,738  900,000 

1944     4,737  932,000 

1945     5,245  956,000 
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taken  to  curb  them? 

Answers  to  the  first  two  ques- 
tions in  a  general  way  are  given 
in  the  British  Columbia  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Report  for  1945 
as  follows: 

'First  and  foremost,  it  is  an  in- 
escapable epidemiological  fact 
that  sexual  promiscuity  is  the 
great  spreader  of  venereal  infec- 
tion, and  from  this  fact  and  the 
venereal  disease  picture  for  1945, 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  extens- 
ive sexual  promiscuity  within  the 
Province.  How  much  stimulus  is 
given  to  this  form  of  conduct  by 
the  excessive  alcoholic  beverage 
consumption  of  the  Province,  and 
the  unfavorable  conditioning  in- 
fluence of  certain  types  of  motion 
pictures  and  popular  literature, 
is  worthy  of  very  serious  consid- 
eration. Undoubtedly  the  pro- 
longed tension  of  war  and  the 
acknowledged  disintegration  of 
home  and  family  life  have  accel- 
erated the  loosening  of  moral 
standards  which,  it  is  agreed,  have 
been  gradually  tumbling  since 
the  war  of  1914-18.  To  meet  the 
challenge  which  these  endanger- 
ing elements  suggest,  there  most 
certainly  exists  a  task  for  the  co- 
ordinated efforts  of  the  health, 
welfare,  legal,  and  moral  forces 
in   the   Province   of  British   Col- 


umbia.' (This  summary  is  no  less 
applicable  to  the  whole  Contin- 
ent than  it  is  to  the  area  which  it 
describes.) 

The  report  states  that  promis- 
cuous sexual  relations  are  a  chief 
source  of  venereal  infection.  In 
order  to  understand  this,  one 
must  understand  something  of  the 
diseases'  characteristics.  The 
germs  of  both  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis  thrive  at  normal  body 
temperature.  Though  they  may 
be  passed  from  infected  persons 
to  inanimate  objects,  they  perish 
so  quickly  outside  the  body  that 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  them 
to  be  transmitted  in  a  live,  dan- 
gerous state  to  the  next  person 
handling  such  objects.  They  are 
not  even  transmitted  through 
the  unbroken  skin  from  an  in- 
fected person  to  a  healthy  one. 
However,  they  readily  pass 
through  the  mucous  membranes 
of  genital  organs,  so  that  when 
intercourse  occurs,  the  free 
transmission  of  the  gonococcus 
(gonorrhea  germ)  or  of  the  spiro- 
chete (syphilis  germ)  at  body 
temperatures  is  a  perfectly  logi- 
cal consequence. 

One  can  see  how  a  series  of 
promiscuities  among  infected  and 
non-infected  persons  would  in  a 
relatively  short  time  multiply  the 
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number  of  V.D.  cases.  This  is  the 
situation  now  prevaihng  in  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States.  As 
various  contributing  factors  tend 
continually  to  loosen  the  moral 
code  regarding  sexual  relations, 
more  persons  are  regularly  be- 
coming infected. 

Perplexing  and  serious  as  is  the 
V.D.  problem  arising  from  prom- 
iscuous sexual  relations,  a  far 
more  serious  avenue  of  transmis- 
sion is  that  afforded  by  prostitu- 
tion. 

Though  no  officially  organized 
prostitution  exists  in  most  of  Can- 
ada, it  is  ram,pant  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Esta- 
blishments are  run  quite  openly 
in  many  cases  with  the  seeming 
approval  of  the  local  civic  auth- 
orities. The  proof  of  their  finan- 
cial success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
organized  vice  is  spreading.  The 
'business'  is  already  four  times 
bigger  than  it  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war!  Some  of  the  'better 
class'  brothels  net  their  operators 
as  high  as  $10,000  a  month.  Pro- 
fessionals sometimes  play  'host- 
ess' to  as  many  as  60  men  in  a 
single  night.  Since  an  estimated 
90%  of  prostitutes  are  venereally 
infected,  their  practice  can  not 
fail  to   result  in  a   high   rate   of 


transmission. 

What  steps  are  being  taken  to 
curb  venereal   disease? 

The  four-sector  front  against 
V.D.  as  projected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  (Canada)  is  quoted  be- 
low as  exemplary  of  steps  being 
taken  against  the  scourge: 

'Health,  Welfare,  Legal,  and 
Moral  Sectors — components  of  an 
indivisible  whole  aligned  against 
a  common  foe.  The  ultimate  ob- 
jective is  to  destroy  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  The  purpose  of  each 
sector  is  to  take  the  offensive  with 
the  weapons  peculiar  to  its  own 
method  of  attack.  Waging  unre- 
lenting war  on  the  Health  Sector, 
with  wea,pons  of  modern  medical 
science  and  public  health  proce- 
dure, will  be  physicians,  nurses, 
and  health  departments.  Leading 
the  attack  on  the  Welfare  Sector 
will  be  found  social  workers  and 
agencies  armed  to  battle  squalor, 
overcrowding,  lack  of  food,  neg- 
lect and  insecurity.  (Bold  face 
ours.)  Directing  a  vigorous  action 
on  the  Legal  Sector  will  be  the 
Courts,  the  legal  profession,  and 
police  agencies  whose  action 
seeks  out  and  brings  to  justice 
those  who  for  personal  gain  pur- 
vey to  man's  weaknesses.  On  the 
Moral  Sector  the  battle  is  to  be 
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led  by  the  churches  and  homes  of 
Canada,  strengthening  the  moral 
fibre  of  our  nation  and  uphold- 
ing the  sanctity  of  marriage  and 
family  life.  Each  sector  has  its 
own  territories,  its  own  person- 
nel and  armaments.  The  ultimate 
objective  is  the  same.' 

Only  on  the  Health  Sector  has 
any  measurable  degree  of  suc- 
cess been  achieved  since  this 
charter  was  adopted  in  1943. 
Science  has  come  forward  with  a 
quick  cure  for  the  two  diseases 
through  the  use  of  the  wonder 
drug,  penicillin. 

The  failure  of  the  other  three 
sectors  lies  within  the  basic 
framework  of  the  Price  System. 
Consider  again  the  fronts  upon 
which  the  Welfare  Sector  is 
fighting — squalor,  overcrowding, 
lack  of  food,  neglect,  and  insecur- 
ity. It  is  statistically  factual  that 
V.D.  rates  are  highest  where  in- 
comes are  lowest.  As  long  as  un- 
satisfactory environmental  con- 
ditions exist,  the  remedial  actions 
taken  against  V.D.  by  welfare, 
legal  and  moral  forces  will  be  in- 
effectual. 

Present  inadequate  personnel 
and  materiel  facilities  for  curb- 
ing and  treating  V.D.  are  directly 
attributable  to  Price  System  limi- 


tations. Government  V.D.  agen- 
cies depend  on  tax  revenues  as 
their  source  of  operating  income. 
The  portion  of  taxes  designated 
for  this  purpose,  never  sufficient, 
probably  will  even  be  less  in  the 
future   as   unemployment   grows. 

As  previously  indicated,  how- 
ever, the  current  difficulty  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  treatment  of 
V.D.  as  in  the  locating  of  new 
cases  as  they  arise  and  subject- 
ing them  to  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. There  is  no  overall  public 
health  program  in  either  the 
United  States  or  Canada  where- 
in all  persons  are  periodically 
given  thorough  examinations 
which  would  reveal  the  presence 
of  V.D.  or  other  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

True,  in  some  localities  known 
prostitutes  are  required  to  report 
weekly  to  the  local  V.D.  clinic  for 
inspection,  but  authorities  in  such 
areas  admit  that  the  inspections 
are  not  of  much  practical  conse- 
quence. There  being  no  isolation 
of  known  cases,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  further  venereal  trans- 
missions from  infected  persons 
during  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween inspections.  Public  health 
officials  agree  that  in  order  to  be 
in    any    measure    effective,    such 
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inspections  should  be  made  every 
day  and  preferably  after  every 
contact.  Manifestly,  such  proce- 
dure is  impossible  under  the 
Price  System  limitations  of  to- 
day. 

Technocracy  observes  that 
within  the  operating  framework 
of  the  Price  System  there  is  no 
solution  to  the  V.D.  problem.  The 
profits  of  prostitution  frequently 
permeate  the  very  agencies  de- 
signed to  eradicate  it  and  vener- 
eal disease.  Corrupt  officials,  par- 
ticularly in  areas  where  organiz- 
ed prostitution  flourishes,  are  not 
reluctant  to  accept  substantial 
bribes  from  racketeers  who  may 
be  in  a  position  to  help  their  re- 
election, if  it  is  understood  that 
their  rackets  will  be  left  un- 
troubled. Such  corruption  suc- 
ceeds substantially  in  stifling 
any  genuine  attempts  to  stem  ven- 
ereal disease. 

Public  health  personnel  who  are 
sincerely  combatting  this  menace 
are  hampered  by  vice  as  describ- 
ed above  and  by  such  other  char- 
acteristic Price  System  obstacles 
as  inadequate  clinical  financing, 
public  health  ignorance,  and 
social  apathy.  These  defects, 
being  part  and  parcel  of  Price 
System  operation,  can  be  remov- 


ed only  with  the  present  unstable 
economic  structure. 

Technocracy's  scientific  design 
of  social  operation  includes  the 
establishment  of  a  PubUc  Health 
Sequence,  one  of  the  immediate 
steps  of  which  would  be  to  elim- 
inate venereal  disease. 

First  major  step  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  the  discontinuance  of 
money  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  substitution  by  the  en- 
ergy certificate  as  a  medium  of 
distribution.  This  certificate, 
being  usable  only  by  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  issued,  would 
automatically  abolish  prostitu- 
tion through  removal  of  price  and 
profit.  A  corresponding  ehmina- 
tion  of  venereal  disease  from  this 
source  would  also  result. 

Eminent  medical  authorities 
have  declared  that  it  is  scientifi- 
cally possible  to  banish  all  com- 
municable diseases  completely 
within  ten  years.  In  a  Price  Sys- 
tem this  would  never  be  done^ 
for  such  banishment  would  can- 
cel out  the  tremendous  profits 
reaped  annually  by  the  medical 
profession  and  others  from  that 
source. 

Public  health  in  a  Technate, 
however,  will  be  a  matter  of  pri- 
mary    importance.     The     Public 
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Health  Sequence,  unhampered  by 
pecuniary  considerations,  will 
have  as  its  function  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  con- 
tinuously high  standard  of  health 
for  all  citizens.  On  the  premise 
that  it  is  easier  to  keep  people 
healthy  than  it  is  to  cure  their 
illnesses,  all  persons  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  for  complete 
medical  examinations  every  six 
months.  The  correction  of  physi- 
cal defects  would  then  have  the 
immediate  aid  of  all  the  latest 
scientific  advances  designed  for 
remedying  the  specific  fault. 
There  would  be  no  expense  of 
any  kind  charged  for  medical 
treatment,  as  such  work  would 
be  a  public  service. 

V.D.  cases  uncovered  in  the 
semi-annual  examinations  would 
be  registered  and  subjected  to 
compulsory  treatment.  To  pre- 
vent contact  with  healthy  people, 
cases  would  be  isolated  until  cur- 


ed where  necessary. 

Were  no  further  precautionary 
measures  than  these  taken,  they 
would  soon  result  in  a  marked 
decline  in  the  V.D.  rate.  How- 
ever, concurrently  with  this  acti- 
vity would  be  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  health  educa- 
tion which  would  acquaint  all 
persons  with  the  symptoms  and 
dangers  of  venereal  disease.  It 
would  be  urged  that  whenever 
reasonable  doubt  was  entertain- 
ed concerning  the  possibility  of 
venereal  infection,  the  persons  in- 
volved should  report  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Sequence  for  examina- 
tion. 

When  North  Americans  aban- 
don the  Price  System  for  techno- 
logical control,  science  will  be 
able  to  apply  unstintedly  its  most 
recent  developments  to  the  task 
of  curing  venereal  disease  and 
banishing  it  forever  from  this 
Continent.       — Rupert   Urquhart 


*  VENEREAL  DISEASES  are  increasing  alarmingly,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  Dr.  S.  Stewart  Murray,  medical  health  officer. 

With  a  total  of  3,508  cases  for  a  10-month  period,  venereal  diseases  are  more 
frequent  than  all  other  reported  acute  communicable  diseases  combined,  excluding 
tuberculosis. 

In  the  10-month  period  there  were  2,404  cases  of  gonorrhea  and  1,104  cases  of 
syphilis  reported.  In  1945,  the  total  for  the  10-month  period  for  venereal  diseases 
was  2,668.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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One  Builder's  Angle 


Since  this  article  was  written,  Wilson  Wyatt  has  resigned  and  the 
Veterans'  Emergency  Housing  Program  has  died.  Here,  however, 
can  he  found  the  reasons  for  the  death  of  the  housing  program. 
Speculative  profits  come  first  and  homes  for  veterans  last. 


MEET  my  Uncle  Ned  —  a 
building  contractor.  He  is  a 
hearty,  self-assured  fellow  who 
is  now  busy  slapping  together 
houses  for  veterans  under  the 
GI  bill.  He  gets  them  up  fast,  but 
not  without  cutting  a  lot  of  corn- 
ers in  the  building  code.  Just  the 
other  day  the  veterans  who  mov- 
ed into  the  houses  he  built  in 
Cloverdale  raised  a  row  when 
they  found  that  Uncle  Ned  had 
gotten  away  with  using  hollow, 
built-up  beams  instead  of  solid 
ones  and  laying  on  only  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  of  plaster  instead  of  the 
one-half  inch  he  should  have 
given  them.  Uncle  Ned  doesn't 
like  to  do  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
he  finds  himself  doing  it  anyhow. 

I  didn't  mention  these  sore 
spots  to  Uncle  Ned,  but  wanted 
to  get  his  angle — and  that  of 
many  other  contractors  in  the 
building  industry — about  govern- 
ment controls  on  housing.  Uncle 
Ned  may  not  be  strictly  honest, 
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but  at  least  he  is  frank. 

'What's  the  matter  with  gov- 
ernment controls,'  I  asked  him. 
'Why  are  builders  so  opposed  to 
them?' 

He  stuck  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk.  'Two  reasons.  First,  you've 
got  to  realize  that  what  we  build- 
ers fear  most  is  a  building  boom 
that  will  end  the  housing  short- 
age. When  the  government  comes 
out  with  a  program  to  end  the 
housing  emergency,  we  see  high 
prices  evaporating.  The  real- 
estate  operators  see  their  chances 
of  selling  and  reselling  the  same 
houses,  each  time  at  a  larger 
commission,   go  out  the  window. 

'Second — and  this  may  be  even 
more  important  —  the  veterans' 
housing  program  is  upsetting  one 
of  the  cornerstones  of  private  en- 
terprise. Until  now,  price  has  de- 
cided what  kind  and  how^  much 
housing  this  country  had.  If  you 
had  the  money  you  got  a  house. 
If  you  didn't — or  if  you  had  very 
little — you  took  what  you  could 
get.  Now,  along  comes  Wyatt  and 
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puts  through  a  program  that 
makes  the  decision  according  to 
what  most  veterans  need,  with 
profit  secondary.  The  govern- 
ment is  directing  materials  to 
houses  in  a  certain  price  bracket 
—$10,000  and  less— even  though 
there  is  a  demand  for  higher- 
priced  housing.  That  cuts  into  the 
most  profitable  part  of  our  opera- 
tion.' 

'Well,'  I  asked  him,  'why  are 
you  fighting  the  Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft  bill  so  hard?  From  what 
I've  read  about  it,  you  builders 
ought  to  love  it.  It  does  practic- 
ally everything  but  build  the 
house  for  you.' 

'We'll  buy  it  if  Congress  will 
get  rid  of  the  public-housing 
feature  in  it.  There  again  you 
have  the  government  building  at 
ceiling  prices  instead  of  at  prices 
that  people  who  want  housing 
immediately  are  willing  to  pay. 
Do  you  think  we  want  people  to 
comxpare  apartments  in  public- 
housing  property  that  rent  for 
$20  to  $30  a  month  with  the  stuff 
we  build  that  rents  for  a  lot 
more?  If  we  go  on  building  as  we 
always  have,  for  the  guy  who 
makes  more  than  $4,000  a  year, 
the  families  in  between  those 
that  get  public  housing  and  the 
families    which    can    afford    the 


one  private  industry  builds  will 
want  to  know  why  the  govern- 
ment can't  build  for  them.' 

'You  builders  did  an  effective 
job  of  helping  to  get  the  bill  stal- 
led in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress.' I  said.  'You  must  have  a 
powerful   lobbying   organization.* 

'Most  contractors  are  little  guys 
like  me,  a  cairpenter  when  times 
are  tough,  a  contractor  when 
times  get  good.  Did  you  know 
that  before  the  war  the  aver- 
age contractor  built  fewer 
than  three  houses  a  year,  and  that 
about  two-thirds  of  all  builders 
put  up  only  one  a  year?  One 
thing  you  got  to  say  for  us, 
though,  we  certainly  make  a  lot 
of  noise.' 

'What  about  the  arguments  I 
hear  that  the  high  cost  of  hous- 
ing is  due  to  restrictive  labor 
practices?'  I  asked. 

'Which  ones?' 

'Well,  for  instance,  the  50% 
drop  in  labor  productivity  I  hear 
builders  complaining  about.' 

'They've  picked  that  figure 
right  out  of  the  air.  Personally  I 
think  that  labor  productivity  has 
dropped  somewhat,  but  that's  due 
more  to  the  greater  number  of 
apprentices  we're  using  and  the 
rather  high  average  age.  of  our 
skilled  men.' 
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'What  about  the  practice  of 
stretching  out  a  job  to  make  it 
last  longer?' 

'That's  principally  a  matter  of 
materials  and  labor  shortages. 
Often  I  hire  some  bricklayers  for 
a  job.  When  they  show  up  there's 
only  enough  brick  to  last  four 
hours.  When  they've  finished,  I 
tell  them  to  come  back  the  next 
day.  They  say  nothing  doing, 
they  can  get  full-time  work  at 
the  big  downtown  project.  So  I 
tell  them  to  come  back  anyway. 
If  I  have  only  enough  brick  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  they  can  take 
their  time  and  I'll  pay  them  for 
a  full  day.  I  can't  afford  to  lose 
them.' 

'What  about  labor  refusing  to 


use  machinery?' 

'I  can  see  you  haven't  been  at 
a  building  site  lately.  Otherwise 
you'd  have  seen  the  power  saws, 
concrete  mixers  and  other  equip- 
ment we're  using.  I  don't  mean 
to  whitewash  labor  —  there's 
plenty  that  could  be  cleaned  up. 
But  I  do  see  from  your  questions 
that  we  builders  have  done  a  good 
public-relations  job.' 

'If  it's  just  propaganda,'  I  ask- 
ed, 'why  do  you  go  on  peddling 
it?' 

Uncle  Ned  looked  out  the  win- 
dow at  the  men  working  in  his 
yard.  'Well,'  he  said,  'someone's 
got  to  take  the  rap  for  the  hous- 
ing shortage.' 

— A  Special  Correspondent 


ii^  LETHBRIDGE,  Alta.,  Nov.  3 — On  Saturday  morning  a  local  grocery  store  was 
the  scene  of  a  wild  and  frenzied  battle  for  lard.  Eager  housewives  with  early  morn- 
ing zest  were  out  in  force. 

One  woman  who  was  near  the  front  of  a  long  queue  was  trying  in  vain  to 
keep  her  brood  of  active  children  around  her,  when  she  reached  the  stall  where 
the  lard  was  displayed  she  picked  up  five  pounds  and  looked  around  for  her  young- 
sters, one  pound  only  being  allowed  to  a  customer. 

The  watchful  housewives  saw  that  she  intended  to  delude  the  busy  cashier 
by  sending  her  children  through  one  at  a  time  with  a  carton  each  of  the  scarce  com- 
modity. 

Several  of  the  women  in  the  line  began  to  push  and  pull  at  her  and  others 
joined  in  with  the  result  that  she  was  soon  sprawled  on  the  floor,  her  hat  was  torn 
off,  buttons  of  her  coat  ripped  off,  and  her  clothes  torn. 

When  she  struggled  to  her  feet  she  was  minus  the  five  pounds  of  lard.  In  the 
same  store  the  previous  day  a  man  doing  the  family  marketing  was  carrying  two 
packets  of  soap  flakes  when  he  was  pushed  from  the  line,  knocked  cold  and  his 
soap  taken  from  him  by  another  male  shopper.  — Calgary  Albertan 
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The  lew  Frontier 


Our  forefathers  laughed  at  geographical  frontiers.  They  opened  the 
wilderness  and  built  a  nation.  We  have  a  new  frontier  no  less 
challenging  than  theirs,  but  ours  lies  in  a  new  direction — in  the  field 
of  human  society. 


THERE  was  a  time  in  North 
American  history  when  a  suc- 
cess formula  was  epitomized  in 
Horace  Greeley's  famous  words, 
'Go  west,  young  man!'  The  in- 
ference was  that  to  the  west  lay 
opportunity.  North  America's 
frontiers  had  been  steadily  push- 
ed westward  and  new  frontiers 
still  lay  in  that  direction.  We  can- 
not help  but  wonder  what  Greel- 
ey would  say  if  he  were  alive  to- 
day. 

Where  are  the  frontiers  of  to- 
morrow? Some  say  in  new  pro- 
ducts and  new  industries,  but  if 
new  frontiers  mean  new  oppor- 
tunities for  success  or,  in  other 
words,  economic  security,  what 
happens  to  those  whom  the  new 
products  will  displace? 

For  example,  take  television. 
Here  is  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment from  which  much  is  expect- 
ed, but  what  will  happen  to  the 
entertainment  industry?  And 
what  happened  to  cotton  and  silk 
when  rayon  and  nylon  made 
their  debut?  The  field  of  plastics 


presents  amazing  possibilities, 
but  what  of  those  who  formerly 
made  the  products  now  being 
produced  by  the  plastics  indus- 
try? 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  ours  is 
a  mature  economy — at  least,  so 
far  as  industrial  expansion  is 
concerned.  New  products,  with 
few  exceptions,  will  displace 
old.  Expansion  of  most  industries 
will  inevitably  result  in  more 
goods  being  produced  than  can  be 
sold  for  a  profit.  There  are  no 
new  lands  open  for  homestead- 
ing  and  even  if  there  were  the 
result  would  be  a  further  in- 
crease in  an  already  abundant 
farm  production  and  a  lessening 
of  an  already  meager  standard  of 
living.  Where,  then,  can  we  turn 
for  renewed  vitality  in  an  econ- 
omy which  is  seemingly  at  a 
standstill? 

In  the  days  before  1872,  when 
Horace  Greeley  died,  North  Am- 
erica was  faced  with  no  such 
problems  as  exist  today.  In  his 
day    Canada    and   United   States 
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were  young  and  growing  nations 
with  seemingly  limitless  possi- 
bilities for  expansion,  both  terri- 
torially and  industrially.  Unem- 
ployment was  limited  to  those  too 
sick,  too  old  or  too  lazy  to  work. 
Technological  unemployment  had 
not  yet  made  its  appearance;  was, 
in  fact,  not  even  dreamed  of. 
Machines  in  those  days  were  few 
and  production  was  dependent 
upon  the  human  being.  The  pro 
blem  then  was  not  how  to  limit 
production  but  how  to  increase 
it.  Had  anyone  suggested  that 
the  day  would  ever  come  when 
crops  would  be  plowed  under, 
livestock  destroyed,  production 
quotas  enforced  and  other  steps 
taken  to  assure  an  artificial 
scarcity,  he  would  most  certainly 
have  been  regarded  as  a  madman. 
Yet  these  things  have  been  done; 
they  are  being  done  now;  and 
they  will  be  done  in  the  future 
for  as  long  as  North  Americans 
retain  this  Price  System  as  a 
method  of  social  operation. 

What  changes  have  taken  place 
since  Horace  Greeley  was  a  boy! 
On  the  fields  and  farms  which, 
in  his  day,  were  plowed,  seeded, 
cultivated  and  harvested  by 
hand,  now  giant  machines  do  the 
work  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  and 
with   a   fraction   of   the   labor   of 


human  hands.  In  the  factories, 
where  formerly  men  toiled  long 
hours  fabricating  by  hand  the 
shoes,  the  clothing,  the  utensils, 
the  furniture,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  used  in  everyday 
life,  now  fast  efficient  machines 
turn  out,  by  the  thousands,  things 
that  were  once  turned  out  by  the 
tens.  And  in  these  factories  are  to 
be  seen  only  a  handful  of  men  and 
women — watching  the  machines 
and  pushing  buttons. 

In  Greeley's  day  there  were  no 
such  signs  over  a  building  as 
'Unemployment  Relief  Head- 
quarters.' Today  relief  adminis- 
tration is  advertised  as  a  perm- 
anent career,  with  good  paying 
positions  for  men  and  women.  In 
his  day  war  was  regarded  as  a 
disaster  to  be  avoided;  today  ru- 
mors of  wars  send  stocks  sky- 
rocketing in  anticipation  of  rich 
financial  returns.  Yes,  indeed! 
Times  have  changed  since  Greel- 
ey was  a  boy. 

Few  people  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  industrial  and  econ- 
omic life  of  the  North  American 
Continent  in  the  course  of  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  No  long- 
er are  we  a  simple  agrarian  Con- 
tinent but  a  highly  mechanized 
industrial    area    second    to    none 
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in  the  world.  In  many  cases  we 
produce  more  in  a  day  than  form- 
erly we  did  in  a  year.  In  some  in- 
stances, single  factories  can  in  a 
few  weeks  supply  the  needs  of  a 
nation  for  a  year.  Why,  then,  do 
we  persist  in  the  behef  that  a 
social  system  which  worked  well 
enough  in  the  face  of  conditions 
existing  in  the  days  of  Horace 
Greeley,  will  continue  to  work 
under  the  totally  different  con- 
ditions which  we  face  in  the 
North  America  of  1947.  Obvious- 
ly, such  a  belief  is  sheer  lunacy. 

Let's  face  the  facts.  The  North 
America  of  grandfather's  day  no 
longer  exists.  The  hand  tool  me- 
thods of  production  used  in  his 
day  have  given  way  to  mass  pro- 
duction by  machinery.  The  man- 
hours  of  labor  have  been  dis- 
placed by  the  kilowatt  hour  of 
electrical  energy.  Scarcity  need 
no  longer  exist  because,  as  soon 
as  we  remove  the  present  restrict- 
ing controls  of  the  Price  System, 
an  abundance  is  waiting  to  be 
used. 

And  therein  lies  the  crux  of  the 
situation — changing  our  social 
system.  For  it  is  much  easier  to 
design  and  build  Empire  State 
buildings,  Ck)lden  Gate  bridges, 
Panama  Canals,  transcontinental 
railroads,     world  -  girdling    bom- 
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bers  and  atomic  bombs  than  it  is 
for  us  to  envision  a  new  form  of 
society  compatible  with  these 
scientific  discoveries  and  techno- 
logical developments.  Yet  this  is 
what  we  must  do. 

Science  and  technology  have 
made  tremendous  strides  during 
the  past  century  and  have  result- 
ed in  a  stalemate  for  North  Am- 
erican Free  Enterprise,  but  our 
social  institutions  remain  un- 
changed from  earliest  times. 
Here  is  the  new  frontier  of  to- 
morrow and  the  challenge  it  of- 
fers has  never  been  surpassed. 
Here  before  us  lies  a  new  civili- 
zation greater  than  man  has  ever 
dreamed  possible,  made  possible 
by  the  very  things  that  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  im- 
passe— science  and  technology, 
plus  abundant  resources  of  min- 
erals and  technical  knowledge. 

In  our  hands  we  hold  the 
means  of  creating  a  New  Am- 
erica. We  have  the  tools,  the 
materials  and  the  know-how.  All 
we  lack  is  the  design.  Technoc- 
racy offers  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent  the 
necessary  blueprint  without 
which  we  cannot  even  begin  the 
task  of  creating  this  New  Ameri- 
ca. Let's  examine  this  blueprint 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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IJM  1920,  coal  furnished  the  U.S.  most  of  its  heat  and  power,  account- 
ing for  78%  of  both.  By  1930,  both  oil  and  natural  gas  were  eating 
heavily  into  the  market  once  occupied  by  a  dominant  coal  industry. 
Now,  coal  furnishes  little  more  than  half  the  nation's  heat  and  power, 
with  the  trend  downward. 

Railroads,  power  com,panies,  industrial  and  domestic  consumers 
have  switched  for  economic,  service,  or  convenience  reasons. 

Railroads — The  growing  use  of  diesel-electric  locomotives  by  the 
railroads  indicates  this  trend.  In  1940,  diesels  accounted  for  only 
0.1%  of  the  railroads'  freight  ton-miles,  6.7%  of  the  passenger  car- 
miles,  10.2%  of  the  switching  hours. 

In  the  first  eight  months  of  1946  these  percentages  had  jumped 
to  12.1%,  20.4%  and  32%,  respectively.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  estimates  diesels  displaced  14,136,625  tons  of  coal  in 
eight  months  of  1946,  against  1,750,039  tons  in  the  like  1940  period. 
This  shift  is  relative,  of  course,  for  the  railroads  actually  used 
66,456,282  tons  of  coal  in  eight  months  of  1946,  against  only  52,424,282 
tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1940. 
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utilities — In  electric  utilities  (chart),  oil  and  gas  supplied  less 
than  7%  of  the  fuel  used  in  1920.  The  total  approximated  22%  in 
1946.     (Both  figures  exclude  hydroelectric  power). 

From  1945  to  1946  alone  the  proportion  of  electric  power  derived 
from  coal  dropped  from  51.6%  to  an  estimated  49%;  at  the  same  time, 


FUELS  COMPETE  FOR  ELEaRIC  UTILITY  MARKET 


power  from  gas  and  oil  went  from  12.4%  to  14.3%.  (In  both  years 
water  power  accounted  for  the  rest.) 

Households — Government  statistics  placed  the  proportion  of 
omes  heated  with  coal  (bituminous,  anthracite  and  coke)  at  54.5%, 
with  oil  and  gas  at  22.5%,  in  1940.  Construction  limitations  during 
the  war  probably  helped  maintain  these  ratios. 

Now,  however,  the  National  Housing  Agency  estimates  that  only 
27%  of  the  dwelling  units  planned  under  the  Veterans  Emergency 
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Housing  Program  will  use  coal,  while  52%  of  them  will  use  gas  and 
21%  oil. 

Increased  Efficiency — Plenty  of  work  has  been  done — mostly 
by  coal  users — to  increase  coal  efficiency.  In  railroad  freight  engines, 
114  lbs.  of  coal  now  will  do  the  same  amount  of  work  that  required 
170  lbs.  in  1920.  Electric  utilities  now  use  only  1.3  lbs.  per  kwh.;  in 
1519  they  used  3.2  lbs.  In  1918  the  iron  and  steel  industry  used  3,194 
lbs.  of  coking  coal  per  ton  of  pig;  today  the  average  is  2,635  lbs. 


MaxUti^njed.  and  Man.  <JiaunA. 


A  CAREFUL  consideration  of  the  industrial  productivity  of  the 
last  century  leads  to  only  one  conclusion:  that  this  achievement 
exists  through  the  intelligent  use  of  machinery  and  forward  looking 
tool  engineering.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Canadian  industry  where 
the  available  manpower  is  overshadowed  by  the  vastness  of  the  natural 
resources  and  manufacturing  potential. 

During  the  war  years,  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  absolute 
necessity  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  new  machines,  new  methods,  new 
materials,  new  techniques  were  devised.  This  progress  must  be 
disseminated  and  utilized  throughout  industry. 

In  the  development  of  mass  production  as  we  know  it,  the  key 
to  efficient  and  economical  manufacturing  is  mechanization,  Tlie 
more  that  engineering  production  brains  are  able  to  put  into  the 
design  of  a  machine  and  the  more  they  are  able  to  extract  from  the 
use  of  that  machine,  the  less  effort  and  skill  are  required  of  the 
machine  operator.  This  applies  to  all  industry:  agriculture,  mining, 
metal  working,  materials  handling,  etc. 

In  placing  the  emphasis  on  machines  and  tooling,  a  greater  pro- 
ductivity per  man  hour  can  be  achieved  without  putting  an  undue 
strain  on  the  machine  operator,  the  human  factor. 

Much  stress  must  be  laid  on  machine  tools,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  machine  in  and  of  itself  can  be  expected  to  yield  the 
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sought  for  goal  of  economical  higher  production.  This  is  the  special 
province  of  the  tool  engineer,  or  the  production  engineer  as  he  is 
called  in  England. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  tool  engineer  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  immediate  design  and  use  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  cutting 
tools.  The  situation  is  such  that  the  tool  engineer  must  impinge  on 
every  phase  of  engineering  connected  with  manufacturing.  The  de- 
sign engineer  can  ask  for  only  that  which  the  tool  engineer  is  able 
to  make  a  reality  in  production.  Thus  an  automotive  engineer  in 
designing  gears  for  a  vehicle  is  limited  by  the  accuracy  of  economical 
machining  possible  in  the  shop. 

Top  management  can  plan  the  manufacture  of  a  product  new  to 
that  factory  or  new  in  design,  but  only  in  keeping  with  what  the 
available  machine  tools  already  in  the  factory  or  obtainable  can 
produce  under  the  guidance  of  the  tool  engineer.  Machine  tool 
builders  must  achieve  those  machine  tools  which  enable  the  tool 
engineer  to  perform  his  function  and  in  turn  are  able  to  turn  out 
machinery  to  expectation  only  because  of  their  own  tool  engineers. 
An  excellent  example  of  the  meaning  of  tool  engineering  in  mass 
production  is  the  steam  engine. 

The  steam  engine  and  its  tremendous  impact  on  our  lives  is 
ordinarily  thought  of  in  terms  of  Newcombe  and  Watt.  But  this 
ready  source  of  power  for  mechanization  and  manufacture  remained 
in  the  realm  of  an  expensive  novelty  until  John  Wilkinson  nine  years 
later  was  successful  in  boring  the  cast  iron  cylinders  accurately 
and  cheaply  through  the  use  of  a  guided  boring  bar  and  work  hold- 
ing device,  in  effect  our  first  horizontal  boring  machine. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  history  of  machine  tools  and 
the  development  of  progress  in  industrial  mass  production  centered 
around  mechanization,  accuracy  in  metal  working  tools,  work  hold- 
ing devices,  and  transference  of  skills  from  men  to  machines.  In  this 
regard,  jigs  and  fixtures  are  machines  in  that  they  are  mechanical 
means  of  readily  obtaining  a  desired  result  or  effect. 

Actually,  what  is  the  status  of  our  machine  tools  and  their  use 
in  industry  today? 

The  obsolescence  of  machine  tools  in  Canada  and  the  United 
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States  was  shown  in  a  recent  survey  which  revealed  that  the  bulk 
of  the  machine  tools  in  use  today  are  10  years  old  or  older.  Machines 
which  are  no  longer  capable  because  of  age  and  extensive  use  of 
maintaining  their  original  accuracy  have  no  place  in  profitable  and 
economical  manufacturing.  Machines  which  in  their  day  were  the 
last  word  are  today  outmoded  by  newer  and  better  machines. 

Recently  a  company  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carbide  tip- 
ped tools  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  boring  mill  turning,  facing 
and  boring  operations  on  armored  plate.  The  cutting  tool  and  tool 
holder  designed  not  only  accomplished  the  task  but  production  capa- 
city was  so  increased  that  400  boring  machines  were  able  to  do  what 
was  formerly  expected  of  600  machines.  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  machine  tool  itself  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  load  imposed 
on  it  and  the  higher  rate  of  operation. 

Basically  a  machine  tool  is  by  design  and  construction  inherently 
capable  of  certain  rigidity,  accuracy,  feeds,  speeds  and  lubrication. 
The  introduction  into  industry  of  carbide  tipped  cutting  tools  has 
alone  increased  metal  cutting  speeds  from  200  to  300%  while  in- 
creasing the  horsepower  requirements  as  high  as  300%.  The  older  the 
machine  the  greater  the  effort  to  make  it  keep  up  with  the  work 
called  for. 

Other  factors  in  machine  tools  as  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  the 
best  in  tool  engineering  and  consequent  higher  productivity  are  ease 
of  set  up  and  predetermined  work  cycles  through  cyclical  settings 
attached  or  built  into  the  machine.  Automatic  control  and  flex- 
ibility of  multiple  machine  operations  are  possible  not  only  within 
one  machine  tool;  by  the  use  of  transfer  conveyors  the  processing 
from  machine  tool  to  machine  tool  can  be  made  automatic  and  re- 
lieve the  operators  of  time  consuming  details. 

Not  only  operational  details  but  physical  effort  itself  is  minimized 
by  power  operated  chucks  and  automatic  loading  and  unloading. 
Thus  production  brains  lessened  the  need  for  production  brawn. 

During  the  war  much  progress  was  made  in  the  use  of  standard 
self-contained  hydrauHcally  operated  units.  The  flexibiUty  of  opera- 
tion depended  on  the  tool  engineer  who  could  then  accomphsh  verti- 
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cal,  horizontal,  double  end  and  multiple  horizontal  operations  as  the 
production  situation  called  for. 

Now  the  over-all  production  situation  calls  for  the  best  and 
latest  in  machine  tools  and  in  tool  engineering.  The  production  pro- 
blems you  face  are  not  impossible  of  solution,  but  you  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  achieve  the  goal  of  the  highest  productivity  per 
man  hour  which  the  economy  demands. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  article  is  condensed  from  Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Engineering.  It  was  written  by  A.  M.  Sargent,  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Tool  Engineers. 


Moionltu^  MiUdo4^e4> 


TWO  historical  events  marked  1946  as  a  year  of  unusual  signifi- 
cance to  the  automobile  industry,  apart  from  the  fact  that  new 
cars  were  scarce  while  manufacturers  struggled  to  return  to  mass- 
production  under  postwar  conditions. 

The  industry  centred  around  Detroit  observed  a  half  century  of 
manufacturing  progress;  and  in  Canada,  for  the  first  time,  a  car 
crossed  the  Dominion  from  Louisburg,  Nova  Scotia,  to  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  over  an  all-Canadian  route. 

The  history  of  self-propelled  road  vehicles  goes  back  to  1770. 
Nicholas  Cugnot,  of  France,  generally  is  credited  with  building  the 
first  'road  wagon.' 

Cugnot's  three-wheeled  carriage  was  driven  by  a  cumbersome 
steam  plant  operating  on  the  front  wheel.  Its  claimed  speed  was 
2V2  miles  an  hour,  but  it  had  to  stop  every  hundred  feet  or  so  to 
make  steam. 

Later  inventors  were  not  successful  and  it  was  not  until  1828 
that  Gurney,  an  Englishman,  put  three  steam  coaches  in  operation 
on  a  route  near  London.  Repressive  laws,  however,  practically 
drove  the  steam  coaches  from  the  roads  until  repealed  in  1896. 

Gottleib  Daimler's  high-speed  internal  combustion  'petrol  motor' 
(1885-86)  generally  is  credited  with  revolutionizing  automotive  de- 
velopment, but  credit  is  also  claimed  for  Siegfried  Narkus'  vehicle 
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built  in  1875,  also  powered  by  an  internal  combustion  engine.  Benz, 
in  1885,  made  a  tricycle  with  such  an  engine  and  Krebs  is  commonly 
credited  with  making  the  first  gasoline  automobile  with  many  of  the 
essential  features  of  the  modern  car.  His  1894  Panhard  had  a 
vertical  engine  under  a  hood,  a  modern  type  of  chassis,  a  sliding  gear 
transmission,  clutch  and  brake  pedals  and  a  foot  accelerator. 

In  the  United  States  the  pioneers  of  gasoline-engined  cars  were 
Charles  and  Frank  Duryea  (1893),  Elwood  Haynes  and  the  Apperson 
brothers  (1894).  Fifty  years  ago  Charles  B.  King  built  the  first 
gasoline  car  driven  in  Detroit  and  the  same  year — 1896 — Henry  Ford 
iove  his  first  car;  its  gasoHne  engine  had  two  cyhnders  and  it  went 
forwards  but  would  not  back.  From  these  events  came  the  Detroit 
anniversary  celebrated  in  1946. 

Steam  and  electric  power  continued  in  automotive  use,  but  by 
1910  the  gasoline  engine,  because  of  its  greater  mechanical  sim,plicity 
and  power  had  largely  supplanted  its  rivals.  At  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury the  automobile  was  essentially  a  version  of  the  buggy,  driven 
by  a  superimposed  engine.  Refinements  came  gradually  as  power, 
rehability  and  comfort  of  the  cars  increased  year  by  year,  in  an 
evolution  which  shows  no  sign  of  halting. 

A  1903  Winton  runabout  was  the  first  car  to  cross  the  United 
States,  taking  63  days.  Canada's  terrain  was  a  more  difficult  problem 
for  road  builders  and  it  was  not  until  1946  that  a  car  went  all  the 
way  across  the  Dominion  by  road.  The  trip  was  made  in  a  1946 
model  car  and  took  nine  days,  with  no  mechanical  trouble  and  only 
four  flat  tires. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  handful  of  Canadian  mechanics  were  tinkering 
with  'horseless  carriages'  of  their  own  designs.  Now  Canada  ranks 
third  as  a  motor  vehicle  owning  country  with  a  car  to  every  eight 
Canadians.  The  United  States  is  first  with  a  car  to  every  four  of 
its  citizens,  followed  by  New  Zealand,  with  one  to  every  six  New 
Zealanders. 

Canadian  motor  vehicle  registration  reached  a  peak  of  1,573,000 
in  1941.  Registration  in  1944  was  1,502,000,  while  in  the  United 
States  that  year  it  was  30,479,306.  The  world  peak,  in  1941,  was 
45,376,891. 
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The  slow,  sputtering  'gas  buggy'  of  50  years  ago  has  become  an 
essential  to  modem  civilization. 

— Condensed  from  Imperial  Oil  Review 


OUTPUT  of  electricity  by  central  electric  stations  in  Canada  during 
the  first  full  postwar  year  continued  at  a  high  level  and  at  least 
two  provinces  made  'an  auspicious  beginning'  on  programs  of  rural 
electrification,  Resources  Minister  Glen  reported  in  a  year-end  re- 
view issued  from  Ottawa. 

Electrical  production  by  central  stations  during  the  first  10 
months  of  the  year  was  2.6%  higher  than  in  the  average  of  the  same 
periods  in  1943,  1944  and  1945.  New  installations,  Mr.  Glen  said, 
totalled  only  27,760  horsepower,  chiefly  due  to  postwar  construction 
difficulties.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  total  capacity  of  more 
than  400,000  horsepower  was  under  construction  across  the  nation 
and  preliminary  work  was  underway  on  projects  involving  an  addi- 
tional 600,000  horsepower. 

In  British  Columbia  two  hydro-electric  developments,  one  at 
Campbell  River  on  Vancouver  Island  involving  two  25,000  horse- 
power units  and  the  other  at  Bridge  River  on  a  62,000  horsepower 
unit,  are  under  construction,  Mr.  Glen  noted.  Smaller  developments 
by  the  B.C.  Power  Commission  and  the  B.C.  Electric  Railway  Co. 
are  being  investigated  at  Silver  Creek  near  Hope,  Cayoosh  Creek 
near  Lillooet,  Stein  River  near  Lytton,  Kicking  Horse  River  near 
Golden,  Whatshan  River  near  Needles.  Three  new  substations  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Eraser  Valley. 


^  WASHINGTON — Dr.  Jean  Piccard  and  a  navy  pilot  will  try  to  ride  a  cluster 
of  100  balloons  nearly  100,000  feet  into  the  stratosphere  this  June  from  the  naval 
air  station  at  Ottawa,  Iowa.  The  19-mile  ascension  would  be  more  than  five  miles 
higher  than  man  has  ever  soared  before. 
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BASIC  MATERIALS  IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 

Here  is  the  production  record  of  six  selected  materials. 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

COSMIC  RAYS  CONTAINING  PAR- 
ticles  with  5,000,000  times  as  much  energy 
as  those  in  the  atomic  bomb  are  being 
found  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  two 
California  scientists  stated. 

The  scientists,  Dr.  Carl  D.  Anderson 
and  Dr.  Robert  Erode,  said  that  although 
these  cosmic  rays  probably  never  will  be 
harnessed  by  man,  eventually  they  may 
furnish  him  with  the  key  to  power  far 
greater  than  uranium  fission. 

Dr.  Erode  reported  evidence  had  been 
found  of  cosmic  ray  particles  having 
energies  of  one  quadrillion  (1,000,000,- 
000,000,000)  volts.  The  highest  previous 
estimate  of  cosmic  ray  components  was 
in  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  volts. 

A   NEW   METHOD   OF   RADIO   RE- 

ception,  through  which  broadcast  waves 
may  be  picked  up  without  use  of  tubes, 
electric  current,  antenna  or  condensers, 
has  been  announced  by  John  Hopkins 
University. 

The  university  said  programs  had  been 
received  there  through  use  of  a  strip  of 
metal  (Columbian),  smaller  than  a  com- 
mon pin,  which  had  first  been  treated 
with  nitride  to  make  it  super-conductive. 

Unofficial  sources  said  the  discovery 
may  open  the  way  to  a  revolutionizing 
of   trans-ocean    and   other   long-distance 


radio  sending  and  receiving  because  of 
the  treated  metals  great  sensitivity  to 
wave  impulses. 

A  PLASTIC  CAR  DESCRIBED  AS 
slick  and  quiet  as  a  jungle  cat  is  under- 
going tests  in  Moscow,  the  Moscow  radio 
stated. 

The  car,  the  invention  of  a  Leningrad 
professor,  is  driven  electromagnetically 
from  a  high  frequency  cable  running 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
road.  It  has  a  receiver  which  picks  up 
power  in  the  magnetic  field.  The  in- 
ventor said:  There  is  a  lot  of  experi- 
mental work  to  be  done,  but  it  is  going 
to  be  a  practical  proposition.' 

Asked  if  the  cost  of  the  vehicle  might 
not  be  prohibitive,  he  replied:  Tt  will 
be  many  times  cheaper  than  a  car  with 
a  speed  at  least  as  great.  The  laying  of 
the  first  two  high  frequency  cables  in 
Moscow  is  already  in  sight.  It  will  be 
the  first  high  frequency  transport  sys- 
tem in  the  world.' 

A  NEW  WASHABLE  FIBRE  MADE 

from  nylon  which  will  resist  mussing, 
moths,  fungi,  mildew  and  alkali  should 
reach  the  market  this  year,  a  textile 
specialist  told  the  American  Association 
of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists. 

Specialist  Dr.  L.  L.  Larsen  said  the 
new   fibre   should   have   a   'fundamental 
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influence'  on  the  textile  industry.  Now 
produced  experimentally,  the  fibre  com- 
bines dimensional  stability  with  dura- 
bility, and  is  both  light  and  warm. 

RIDING    THE    RANGE    ON    WINGS 

is  saving  time,  labor  and  money  for 
Western  ranchers. 

'My  plane  is  my  greatest  labor-saving 
implement,'  reports  one  rancher  with 
50,000  acres.  'I  used  to  need  several  men 
to  do  nothing  but  ride  fences,  inspect 
grass,  check  water-holes,  and  locate 
strays.  Now  I  do  it  all  myself — from  the 
air — in  a  few  hours  every  week.' 
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".  .  ,  whei-e  seiaom  is  heard  a  disoouragin"  word      .  ■ " 

It  used  to  take  the  Decker  Brothers 
six  hours  and  cost  $14  to  make  a  trip 
to  town  from  their  sheep  ranch  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Presidio  County,  Texas. 
Now  they  do  it  in  22  minutes  by  air  at  a 
cost  of  $3.  They  use  their  plane  to  carry- 
groceries,  machinery  repairs,  and  vac- 
cines. 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  ELECTRONIC 
piano  was  developed  by  an  electronic 
research  centre  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Embodying  a  magnetic  principle  never 
before  used  in  a  musical  instrument,  the 
piano  can  be  moved  from  room  to  room 
by  a  single  person,  has  a  radio-type  vol- 
ume control  and  is  expected  to  sell  for 
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only  $150  when  mass  production  starts 
in  Indianapolis  this  spring. 

Instead  of  the  conventional  wire 
'strings,'  the  new  instrument  has  tuned 
bars  of  magnetized  steel  as  thick  as  a 
pencil  and  set  solidly  in  a  heavy  casting. 
When  a  bar  is  struck  by  a  heavily-pad- 
ded mallet,  no  mechanical  sound  is  pro- 
duced. But  the  slight  vibration  of  the 
bar  is  enough  to  set  up  a  moving  mag- 
netic field. 

The  field  cuts  across  a  small  coil  of 
wire,  setting  up  an  electric  current  in  the 
coil.  Amplified,  the  current  drives  a  loud 
speaker. 

The  keyboard  is  built  on  a  box  three 
feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  a  foot 
deep,  which  can  be  set  on  a  table,  and 
weighs  only  35  lbs.  Another  small  box 
enclosing  the  amplifier  and  speaker  can 
be  placed  anywhere  in  the  loom. 

The  electronic  piano  was  developed  by 
A.  Hall,  formerly  of  Winnipeg,  whose 
mechanical  work  with  the  National  Re- 
search Council  during  the  war  got  him 
an  MBE. 

RUSSIAN  GEOPHYSICISTS  HAVE 
drilled  a  hole  20  miles  into  the  earth 
with  an  electric  drill,  the  Moscow  radio 
stated. 

'The  successful  experiments  near  Len- 
ingrad show  that  electric  drilling  down 
to  30  or  40  kilometers  (19  to  25  miles) 
can  be  achieved  in  two  days,'  the  radio 
said.  'Until  now,  if  it  were  at  all  po?- 
sible,  this  would  have  taken  several 
years.' 

BEEF  IN  A  FACTORY  IS  BEING 
produced  by  Prof.  F.  Bergius,  Austrian 
inventor.  He  is  going  to  supply  60  to  100 
tons  of  meat  each  day— and  it  is  being 
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made  from  wood.  The  product  is  said 
to  contain  as  much  fat  and  as  much 
albumen  as  ordinary  meat. 

DR.  ARTHUR  H.  COMPTON,  NOTED 

atom  scientist,  declared  in  Paris  that 
atomic  power  might  become  a  serious 
competitor  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
United  States  by  about  1955,  provided 
'political  difficulties  do  not  interfere.' 

His  prediction  was  contained  in  a 
speech  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
loosing  of  nuclear  fission  in  Chicago, 
made  to  a  gathering  of  top-ranking  world 
scientists  at  Sorbonne  University. 

Dr.  Compton,  chancellor  of  Washing- 
ton University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  said 
heat  byproducts  of  atomic  energy  were 
being  used  now  in  experiments  heating 
water  pouring  into  the  Columbia  River. 
He  painted  a  picture  of  modern  cities 
using  heat  from  central  stations  without 
a  pall  of  smoke  covering  the  area,  and  of 
atomic  power  as  the  source  of  electriaty 
in  areas  where  coal  and  water  power 
were  scarce  or  costly. 

A  DEVICE  THAT  WILL  SHORT-CUT 
certain  phases  of  map-making  from 
months  to  days  has  been  developed  by 
National  Research  Council  technicians. 
A  product  of  radar  research,  it  is  an 
altimeter  now  being  constructed  for  tlie 
mines  and  resources  department,  parent 
body  of  Canada's  efforts  to  map  her  vast 
areas. 

For  years  mapping  from  the  air  has 
shown  only  the  flat  surface  of  the  eartli 
while  ground  survey  parties  went  about 
the  slow  task  of  recording  the  topo- 
graphy for  measurement  of  the  heights 
of  the  hills  and  mountains  and  the 
depths  of  the  valleys. 
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Now,  from  the  altimeter  recording  m 
a  plane,  the  exact  'profile*  of  any  area 
can  be  filled  in  on  the  charts.  It  can 
contour-map  200  square  miles  in  three 
hours,  a  job  it  has  taken  a  ground  sur- 
vey party  months  to  complete. 

With  vast  areas  still  uncharted  and 
still  others  charted  incorrectly,  it  will 
be  of  almost  unlimited  value. 

Among  the  many  benefits  of  contour- 
mapping  is  the  aid  to  aviation.  Pilots 
will  have  available  to  them  maps  show- 
ing the  height  of  hills  and  mountains. 

REMARKABLE  EFFECTS  OF  SEX  i 
hormones,  both  male  and  female,  on 
breast  cancer  in  women,  which  prolong 
life  and  relieve  terrible  suffering,  al- 
though without  curing  the  cancers,  were 
reported  to  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons.  This  new  use  of  hormones  is 
too  recent  to  know  whether  anyone 
might  ever  be  cured,  although  a  few 
women  in  the  70's  have  lived  more  than 
a  year  thus  far  with  their  cancers  ap- 
parently gone. 

The  reports  were  made  by  Dr.  Frank 
E.  Adair  of  New  York,  an  outstanding 
cancer  surgeon,  and  Dr.  Ira  Nathanson 
of  Boston.  Dr.  Adair  is  using  the  male 
hormone,  testosterone,  and  Nathanson 
the  female  synthetic  sex  hormone,  stil- 
bestrol.  Both  started  the  use  on  elderly 
and  incurable  women. 

Dr.  Adair  now  is  using  the  male  hor- 
mone on  younger  women  whose  lives 
can  be  saved  by  regular  surgical  opera- 
tions. He  uses  the  testosterone  on  these 
younger  women  in  hope — not  yet  proved 
— that  it  will  prevent  return  of  the  can- 
cer, in  the  terrible  form  known  as 
matasteses,  in  which  little  cancers  start 
all  over  the  body. 

TECHNOCRACY  DIGEST 


ELECTRONIC  DEVICES,  EMPLOY- 
ing  18,000  vacuum  tubes  and  1500  re- 
lays, can  multiply  one  ten  digit  number 
by  another  ten  digit  number  in  three 
millionths  of  a  second.  The  General 
Electric  Company  has  a  device  which 
counts  at  a  rate  of  10  million  times  a 
second. 

A  MONSTER  CORN  PICKER  HAS 
been  evolved  from  two  standard  Olivers 
by  Lester  Phister  at  El  Paso,  111. 

Five  claws  reach  out,  strip  ears  from 
four  rows  of  corn  in  the  spaces  between. 


Conveyor  belts  carry  husked  ears  to  a 
trailer  truck  behind;  a  whole  trailer- 
train  at  a  time  is  driven  to  the  ele- 
vators. 

Powered  by  a  combine  motor  and 
propelled  by  a  Caterpillar  tractor,  the 
picker  reportedly  harvests  in  20  minutes 
as  much  corn  as  a  hand  picker  can 
gather  in  a  day. 

AT  PORTLAND,  MAINE,  A  65-TON 

cargo  of  fish  which  virtually  'swim'  from 
boats  to  cannery  storage  tanks  has  been 
unloaded  in  40  minutes,  compared  with 
six  to  eight  hours  by  old  methods. 

John  D.  Toft,  vice  president  of  a  can 
ning  company  and  inventor  of  the  un- 
loading device,  said  the  fish  were  mixed 
with   water  in   a   six-inch   suction   hose 


and  floated  to  storage  tanks.  A  pump 
operating  12  pounds  pressure  helps  the 
fish  'swim'  through  the  system,  which 
has  been  installed  in  the  company's 
plants. 

AN  ATOM-SMASHING  PLANT  THAT 
will  create  matter  rather  than  destroy 
it  will  be  built  by  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  The  University  in  announcing 
the  plans  said  that  because  of  the  danger 
of  radio-activity  the  equipment  will  be 
installed  in  a  tunnel  20  feet  below  the 
campus  surface. 

A  powerful  electro-magnet  will  deliver 
electrical  energy  which  will  be  turned 
into  tiny  particles  of  matter  called 
mesatrons,  reversing  the  atomic  explo- 
sion which  changes  matter  into  energy. 

A  BRITISH  GLOSTER  METEOR  IV- 

type  aircraft  that  holds  the  world*? 
speed  record  flew  the  200  miles  from  Le 
Bourget  airfield  outside  Paris  to  Croy- 
don, England,  on  Dec.  19  in  23  minutes. 
37  seconds,  a  record  for  the  trip.  The 
average  speed  of  the  aircraft  was  520 
miles  an  hour. 

The  previous  best  time  for  the  trip 
was  40  minutes  set  by  a  British  plane 
in  November.  There  was  a  35  miles  an 
hour  head  wind  on  the  latest  flight 
according  to  the  pilot.  Otherwise,  he 
said,  the  speed  would  have  been  higher. 

The  Meteor  is  powered  by  two  Rolls 
Royce  Derwent  jet  propulsion  units. 

PAPER    TAPE    THAT    TALKS    AND 

sings  has  been  unreeled  as  the  newest 
thing  in  magnetic  recording. 

This  new  recording  technique  waa 
demonstrated  in  Chicago  by  Hugh  A. 
Powell,  research  engineer  for  the  Indiana 
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Steel  Products  Co.,  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
which  developed  it. 

A  ribbon  of  paper  a  quarter-inch  wide 
is  coated  with  a  paint  that  has  a  ferrous 
base  which  gives  it  magnetic  properties 
similar  to  the  steel  thread  used  in  the 
wire  recorder.  The  tape  has  been  given 
the  name  Hyflux  because  of  its  high 
magnetic  flux. 

As  demonstrated,  the  ribbon  paper 
records  voices  and  music  and  makes 
them  available  for  immediate  playback 
without  any  processing.  The  sound  is 
recorded  with  good  fidelity.  As  in  wire 
recording,  the  sound  may  be  erased  and 
the  paper  used  over  and  over  again. 

The  developers  claim  numerous  ad- 
vantages for  the  paper  tape  over  wire 
recording.  They  expect  it  to  cost  approx- 
imately $1.50  for  a  spool  that  will  make 
a  half  hour's  recording  (and  it  can  be 
used  again).  Wire  costs  upwards  of  $5 
to  run  30  minutes,  it  was  stated. 

Paper  is  easily  spliced  with  scotch 
tape  if  broken,  though  it  can  stand  a 
six-pound  pull  without  tearing.  It  caa 
be  more  easily  edited,  it  is  claimed.  Even 
single  words  or  a  note  can  be  eliminat- 
ed. Program  content  can  be  readily 
identified  by  writing  on  the  paper  back- 
ing. 

DESIGN    AND    ENGINEERING 

work  on  a  new  cargo-carrying  ship — 
constructed  wholly  of  aluminum — has 
been  revealed  by  U.S.  marine  architects. 
The  new  vessel,  which  will  be  422 
feet  long,  with  a  60-foot  beam  and  a 
displacement  of  10,200  tons,  will  be  407r 
lighter  in  its  hull  than  any  other  ship  of 
comparable  size.  It  will  carry  about  20% 
more  cargo — 7,300  tons  of  payload 
against    the    6,000-ton    average    of    steel 


freighters  of  the  same  displacement.  It 
is  expected  to  have  a  life  of  30  years, 
compared  with  the  20-year  assumed  use- 
fulness of  conventional  ships. 

Finally  it  is  expected  to  establish  en- 
tirely new  standards  for  length  of  ser- 
vice between  overhauls  and  for  ease  of 
maintenance  at  sea. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  JOHN  BEAN 
Potato  Harvester,  a  new  machine  to 
clean  and  bag  potatoes  as  they  are  dug 
has  been  announced  by  Food  Machinery 
Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  The  machine  is 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  mechanical 
digger.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  har- 
vesting more  than  300  bushels  per  hour, 
the  equivalent  of  15  hand  workers.  A 
crew  of  three  or  four,  plus  a  tractor 
driver,  is  used  to  operate  the  machine. 

The  harvester  receives  potatoes  from 
the  digger.  By  means  of  rubber- covered 
rollers,  vines  and  weeds  are  removed. 
Small  stones  and  loose  dirt  are  removed 
by  the  cleaning  rollers.  About  three - 
fourths  of  all  stones  are  removed  auto- 
matically, the  remaining  ones  requiring 
hand  picking.  A  rotary  bagging  device 
handles  bags  up  to  100-pound  capacity, 
it  is  said. 

Built  of  electric  welded  steel,  the 
harvester  is  mounted  on  adjustable  axles 
which  permit  variation  of  wheel  spacing 
for  oddly  spaced  rows.  Power  for  the 
unit  is  a  single-cylinder  engine  which 
is  reported  to  furnish  6.8  hp.  at  1,400 
r.p.m.,  or  9.2  hp.  at  2,200  r.p.m. 

YOU    CAN    THROW    AWAY    THAT 

old  churn  pretty  soon.  Arthur  W.  Farrall 
of  Wilmette,   111.,  has  been  issued  U.S. 
patent  2,406,819,  on  his  highly  mechan 
ized  system  of  making  butter. 
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The  cream  is  first  heated  above  the 
melting  point  of  butter  fat.  Then,  while 
still  hot,  it  is  run  through  a  centrifugal 
separator  which  turns  it  out  with  a  fat 
content  as  high  as  75%  or  80%.  Next 
the  cream  is  put  through  an  emulsion 
breaker,  where  it  is  forced  through  jet 
nozzles  under  high  pressure.  It  comes  out 
of  this  breaker  as  butter. 

If  desired  the  water  content  may  be 
reduced  practically  to  zero  by  vacuum 
evaporation  or  centrifuging  to  produce 
concentrated  butter  oil,  which  is  more 
suitable  for  storage. 

'MOLDALOY,'  A  NEW  ALLOY  WITH 

wide  possibilities  as  a  molding  material 
for  the  casting  of  plastics,  rubber  and 
other  materials  has  been  introduced  re- 
cently by  Treathaway  Associates,  New 
York  City. 

The  new  alloy  is  recommended  for 
molds  for  casting  low-temperature  m-'lt- 
ing  plastics;  rubber  molds;  wax  molds 
for  precision  casting;  models  for  engrav- 
ing machines;  master  patterns;  forming 
dies  for  thin  sheet  metals  and  thermo- 
plastics; proof  casting  of  molds,  forging 
dies,  etc.;  and  chuck  jaws  for  holding 
irregular-shaped  pieces.  It  can  also  be 
used  as  a  protective  coating  on  wood 
patterns  and  core-boxes. 

'Moldaloy,'  melts  at  430  degrees  F., 
has  a  hardness  of  22  Brinell,  a  compre- 
hensive strength  of  8000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  a  tensile  strength  of  11,500 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  a  shrink- 
age of  approximately  0.001  inch  per  inch. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  FOAM- 

ed  plastic,  so  light  that  4  cubic  feet  can 
be  easily  balanced  on  the  fingertips  of 
one  hand,  has  been  announced  by  E.   f. 


du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wil- 
mington, Dela.  This  new  plastic,  which 
is  lighter  than  cork,  is  called  'cellular 
cellulose  acetate.' 

It  combines  insulation  against  heat  and 
cold  with  unusual  structural  strength 
when  bonded  between  two  sheets  of 
metal,  wood  or  plastic.  Aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, steel  and  stainless  steel  are 
among  the  metals  that  can  be  bonded  to 
this  material. 

AN  INSULANT,  CELLULAR  RUB- 
ber  is  the  latest  offering  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Co.  This  lighter-than- 
cork  rubber  is  said  to  be  resistant  to 
moisture,  fire,  rot,  acids,  vermin  and 
termites. 

Wartime  uses  of  cellular  rubber  in- 
cluded protection  of  dome-installed  radar 
equipment  and  support  of  wing  fuel 
tanks  in  aircraft.  Current  use  for  which 
it  is  recommended  is  truck  and  rail  car 
refrigeration.  It  is  expected  to  be  a 
weight-saver  because  of  its  non-absor- 
bent qualities  and  its  own  light  weight. 

Production 

CANADA'S  PRIMARY   INDUSTRIES 

shattered  production  records  in  many 
directions  during  1946.  Foundation  of 
the  nation's  economy,  the  basic  indus- 
tries of  agriculture,  lumbering  and  min- 
ing probably  never  had  a  better  year. 

In  agriculture,  a  bumper  crop  year 
was  experienced  all  around.  Several 
field  crops  were  well  above  the  five-year 
averages. 

The  lumber  industry  enjoyed  the 
greatest  year  in  the  nation's  history, 
and  estimates  at  the  year's  close  were 
for    a    cut    of    just    about    5,000,000,000 
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board  feet.  This  would  be  about  100,- 
000,000  up  from  last  year's  total,  which 
also  is  still  an  estimate. 

Paper  production  was  well  up,  the  10- 
month  total  of  3,437,137  tons  showing 
a  28%  jump  over  the  same  period  of 
1945. 

Canada's  mining  industry  had  a  big 
year  and,  on  the  basis  of  available  fig- 
ures for  the  first  eight  months,  appeared 
on  the  way  to  exceeding  the  $514,322,000 
figure  for  the  value  of  the  1945  output. 

DR.  EWAN  CLAGUE,  COMMISSION- 

er  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  recently  made  a  sur- 
vey of  current  changes  in  production  per 
man-hour.  He  sampled  20  manufactur- 
ing industries  and  reported  that  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1946,  output  per  man- 
hour  was  averaging  4  to  5%  above  the 
levels  for  the  third  quarter  of  1945. 

This  rate  of  growth  exceeds  the  20 
year  annual  rate  of  3^4%,  by  which  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  roughly  doubled  in 
the  20  years  1919-39.  Roughly  it  all 
works  out  that  for  every  hundred  gadgets 
labor  made  in  1919  it  turns  out  238  to- 
day. 


Strikes 

CANADIAN  WORKERS  LOST  MORE 

than  $24,000,000  in  wages  due  to  strikes 
in  1946,  according  to  best  estimates 
available  in  Ottawa.  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  losses  to  non-strikers  from  the 
shutdowns  nor  the  slowdowns  whicli 
occurred  in  other  factories  due  to  short- 
ages of  materials  caused  by  the  strikes. 
While  this  total  is  only  an  estimate 
and  is  not  official  it  is  made  up  by  tak- 


ing the  number  of  man-working  days  lost 
during  the  first  10  months  of  the  year, 
which  is  4,462,730,  and  adding  the  esti- 
mate for  November  and  December  of 
58,890.  This  total,  4,521,620,  is  divided 
by  six  for  the  number  of  working  weeks 
and  then  is  multiplied  by  the  average 
per  capita  weekly  earnings  as  given  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at 
around  $33. 

While  this  is  a  tremendous  total,  it  is 
nowhere  near  as  large  as  that  in  the 
United  States.  The  latest  available  fig- 
ures for  the  U.S.  as  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  there  is  $1,059,000,000 
which  works  out  to  the  cost  of  strikes  in 
the  United  States  being  about  four  times 
as  much  per  capita  as  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ada. 

Business  and  Finance 

THE  AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF 
Canadian  exports  for  the  first  11 
months  of  1946  was  $2,100,313,000, 
highest  peacetime  figure  on  record. 

The  11 -month  total  was  approximat- 
ely 30%  below  the  aggregate  value  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1945,  when 
war  and  relief  shipments  were  heavy, 
but  far  above  the  annual  average  of 
$884,536,000  for  the  five  pre-war  years, 
1935-39. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    HAS    AL- 

ready  reached  her  export  goal  of  $10,- 
000,000,000  annually,  reports  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  However, 
less  than  half  of  the  country's  exports 
are  being  paid  for  with  cash  or  imports 
of  foreign  products.  The  remainder  is 
being  financed  by  United  States  gifts, 
contributions    and    government    lending. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
and  see  what  it  offers. 

First,  we  organize  all  related 
activities  into  functional  units  or 
sequences.  For  example,  let  us 
take  all  forms  of  transportation 
— railroads,  steamships,  water- 
ways, airlines,  automobiles,  bus- 
ses, trucks,  pipelines  and  any 
others  we  have  overlooked — and 
organize  them  into  one  transpor- 
tation sequence  to  be  operated  by 
those  who  have  made  transporta- 
tion their  particular  field  of  ser- 
vice. We  do  not  refer  to  the  busi- 
nessmen and  financiers  who  now 
own  these  services,  but  to  the 
people  who  now  operate  them. 
In  a  similar  way,  all  our  indus- 
trial and  service  functions  would 
be  organized  and  operated  by  the 
trained  technicians  and  engineers 
in  each  particular  field. 

Next,  we  take  the  chief  engin- 
eers of  each  sequence  and  form 
them  into  a  control  board  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the 
individual  units.  This  is  the  in- 
dustrial and  service  organization 
and  its  sole  function  would  be  to 
produce  whatever  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent  order  them  to  pro- 
duce. 

Then  we  set  up  the  distribution 
sequence.  Let  us  remember  that 


in  an  economy  of  abundance 
there  can  be  no  distribution  on 
the  basis  of  a  price  since  price  is 
predicated  upon  value  which  can 
only  be  applied  to  scarcity.  In  the 
production  of  an  abundance, 
however,  extraneous  energy, 
measurable  in  terms  of  kilowatt 
hours,  is  used  to  a  predominant 
degree  and  the  physical  cost  of 
the  product  can  likewise  be  meas- 
ured in  the  same  manner.  So,  in 
the  place  of  a  'price'  we  have  an 
'energy  cost'  and,  unlike  price, 
the  energy  cost,  once  established, 
will  not  fluctuate. 

The  total  energy  cost  of  pro- 
ducing in  abundance  all  the  goods 
and  services  we  are  likely  to  use 
can  very  easily  be  calculated  and 
sufficient  energy  conversion  can 
be  assured  to  guarantee  that 
amount.  Then,  after  deducting 
a  sufficient  reserve  to  take  care 
of  all  operating  cost,  the  balance 
would  be  distributed  equally  to 
every  adult  citizen  with  an  ade- 
quate allowance,  in  addition,  for 
children.  This  would  represent 
your  consuming  power  in  terms 
of  energy  units,  to  be  converted 
into  goods  and  services  as  you  see 
fit. 

Each  month  you  would  receive 
a  portion  of  the  total  energy  al- 
lotment for  a  two-year  period  and 
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you  alone  could  use  them.  They 
could  not  be  transferred  to  any- 
one else  and  they  could  not  be 
saved.  Any  certificates  unused  at 
the  end  of  the  two-year  period 
would  be  cancelled  and  nev/  ones 
issued. 

The  certificates  themselves 
would  constitute  the  Continental 
accounting  system  providing  such 
information  as  what  goods  are  in 
demand,  the  most  popular  styles, 
quantities,  areas  in  which  they 
are  used,  persons  using  them  and 
so  on,  thus  assuring  a  continuous 
flow  of  whatever  goods  and  ser- 
vices you,  personally,  use.  Every 
time  you  surrender  a  certificate 
in  exchange  for  some  commodity, 
that  commodity  is  immediately 
replaced. 

The  fact  that  no  one  else  can 
use  your  certificates  assures  you 
a  full  share  of  consuming  power. 
No  chiseler  can  get  it  away  from 
you. 

To  maintain  a  dynamic  social 
order,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  continuous  research  into  all 
the  sciences.  New  products  must 
be  developed,  new  styles  in  dress 
designed,  not  for  profit  but  to 
avoid  monotony.  New  processes 
and  new  methods  of  manufacture 
must  be  developed  to  further  re- 
duce the  energy  cost  of  produc- 
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tion.  In  short,  our  society  of  the 
future  must  guarantee  constant 
improvement  and  advancement. 
It  must  not  be  static  and  the  Re- 
search Sequence  guarantees  this. 

Other  functions  of  a  highly  or- 
ganized society  must  be  arranged 
for  and  Technocracy's  blueprint 
provides  the  design  for  each.  An 
Armed  Forces  Sequence  provides 
for  the  national  defense  and  in- 
cludes the  design  of  Continental 
defense  which  alone  can  make 
this  Continent  impregnable  to 
foreign  invasion  or  assault.  It 
provides  for  a  Continental  con- 
stabulary for  the  maintenance 
of  internal  law  and  order  and  for 
a  foreign  relations  sequence  to 
further  our  relations  with  other 
countries.  Everything  necessary 
to  operate  human  society  in  a 
technological  age  is  provided  for. 

As  we  pointed  out  earlier,  when 
it  comes  to  doing  big  things  in  a 
big  way  nothing  seems  impos- 
sible, but  changing  the  habit  pat- 
terns of  6000  years  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  it  must  be  done.  When 
old  economic  methods  no  longer 
work,  new  ones  must  be  devised 
and  it  is  not  beyond  our  capacity 
to  devise  and  apply  them. 

Our  forefathers  laughed  at 
geographical  frontiers  and  hewed 
their    way    through    the    forests. 
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There  was  land  to  be  cleared  and 
a  Continent  to  be  opened  up,  so 
they  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
went  to  work.  They  fought  In- 
dians, shot  dangerous  rapids  in 
frail  canoes,  rolled  across  track- 
less prairies  and  climbed  the 
Rockies.  They  opened  the  wilder- 
ness and  built  a  nation.  New 
frontiers  to  them  meant  new  land 
to  be  developed  and  new  indus- 
tries to  estabUsh.  We  have  a  new 
frontier  no  less  challenging  than 
theirs,  but  ours  lies  in  a  new 
direction — in  the  field  of  human 
society. 

The  old  order  is  passing.  Private 
enterprise  is  rapidly  becoming 
impossible  as  a  method  of  social 
operation  for  North  America  and 
a  new  one  must  be  instituted  if 
human  society  on  this  Continent 
is  to  survive. 

Science  and  technology  are  the 
tools  at  our  disposal.  The  welfare 
of  all  citizens  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  is  the  ultimate 
goal.  Technocracy  is  the  means 
by  which  we  can  achieve  that 
goal. 

No  imported  ideologies  from 
Europe  or  Asia  have  anything  to 
offer  North  Americans.  We  must 
create  our  own  form  of  society 
— a  society  based  upon  the  same 


knowledge  and  application  of 
physical  laws  as  we  used  to  build 
our  physical  structure.  No  form 
of  Price  System  is  capable  of 
using  and  developing  technology 
to  the  full  and  only  the  full  use 
of  our  technology  can  guarantee 
the  establishment  of  a  high  order 
of  society  on  this  Continent.  Only 
Technocracy  can  provide  the  full 
use  and  development  of  technol- 
ogy. 

So  here  is  our  new  frontier — 
a  challenge  to  every  thinking 
North  American.  Let's  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  go  to  work.  Let's 
stop  fighting  to  preserve  the  past 
and  start  fighting  to  create  the 
future.  Let's  face  this  new  fron- 
tier with  the  same  high  courage 
and  determination  with  which 
our  forefathers  faced  the  geogra- 
phical frontier  of  their  day. 

When  this  new  frontier  is  cross- 
ed and  the  North  American  Tech- 
nate  instituted,  we  shall  have 
achieved  a  higher  order  of  civili- 
zation than  those  bearded  con- 
querors of  the  wilderness  ever 
dreamed  of. 

Remember  the  slogan  of  the 
49'ers,  'The  cowards  never  start- 
ed; the  weak  ones  died  by  the 
way.'  — Leslie  Bounds 
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What  Will  Our  (Jrandchildren  Think? 


Under  the  rules  of  the  Price  System  game,  men  are  looting  the  re- 
sources of  this  Continent.  Our  grandchildren  will  be  hard  put  to 
find  verbiage  sufficiently  profane  to  express  their  views  of  this  cen- 
tury and  us,  the  currently  living. 


BY  THE  time  your  grandchild- 
ren's children  are  old  enough 
to  be  interested  in  genealogy  and 
therefore  old  enough  to  look  you 
up,  there  will  probably  be  few 
metals  left  in  our  earth  for  them 
and  not  enough  petroleum  to 
grease  their  machinery.  Being 
smarter  than  you  are  they  will 
perhaps  have  made  synthetic 
grease  out  of  limestone,  or  grass. 
Still — they  will  hardly  honor  your 
name.  Your  own  kids  will  prob- 
ably have  taken  all  the  nickel  and 
lead;  theirs  will  have  finished  the 
iron  and,  almost  certainly,  the 
uranium  su,pply.  That  last,  inci- 
dentally, will  provide  posterity 
with  some  of  the  most  tedious 
ruins  in  history;  for  there  is  no- 
thing in  a  modern  city  likely  to 
stand  solid  against  Time — Hke  the 
Sphinx,  or  the  pyramids  in  Egjrpt, 
Saigon,  Yucatan  and  elsewhere. 
Simple  rust  would  turn  our  most 
solid  skyscrapers  after  a  relativ- 
ely short  span,  into  something 
like  a  big  Indian  mound. 

Your     descendants,     regarding 


the  undulant,  weed-clad  barrens 
where  their  grandsires  atom- 
bombed  one  another's  cities,  and 
prospecting  for  reclaimable  ma- 
terial there,  and  also  among  your 
kids'  mine  tailings,  and  in  your 
automobile  dumps,  will  think  in 
a  very  realistic  way  about  you, 
and  your  kids  and  their  kids  and 
how  they  lived. 

Your  petty  private  problems 
will  not  loom  large  in  their  eyes. 
That  you  felt  yourself  persecut- 
ed by  wartime  price  control  or 
socially  compelled  to  own  two 
automobiles  will  seem  trivial  to 
those  people.  They  will  merely 
see  that  in  those  things  import- 
ant to  the  stream  of  human  life 
— even  in  property,  which  was 
your  God — you  didn't  have  sense 
enough  to  act  as  men.  To  them, 
the  distinction  between  the  ty- 
coon and  the  unionized  worker 
will  disappear:  they  will  damn 
all  impartially — and  rightly — as 
the  greediest  plunderers,  the 
most   reckless,    insensate    rapers- 
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of-earth  ever  to  be  born. 

But  we  take  enormous  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  pillagers 
and  do  not  make  conquest,  lay- 
waste,  or  despoil.  It's  funny.  For 
the  people  we  are  pillaging  day 
and  night,  are  the  children  of  the 
children  of  the  children  for  whom 
we  proclaim  and  idiotically  be- 
lieve, we  are  'sacrificing  so  much.' 
Some  jackasses  even  believe  they 
are  sacrificing  everything  for 
their  kids — to  turn  them  into  big- 
ger, swifter  tree-choppers,  mine- 
gutters,  soil-ruiners,  prairie-kil- 
lers, what-not.  People  as  distant 
as  the  Bolivians  are  heaving  up 
their  tin  to  line  our  grocery  shelv- 
es. When  the  real  pinches  begin, 
it  will  be  remembered.  And  no 
amount  of  private  sacrifice  for 
future  generations  will  explain 
or  excuse  the  mass-robbery  we 
are  practising  upon  them  all. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  thinking  ahead  on  any 
vast  or  generous  scale.  Pretty 
nearly  everybody  would  obstruct 
a  realistic  move  in  that  direction. 


But  when  we  reduce  our  miles  of 
real  estate  to  slag  heaps,  rusting 
city-piles,  sparse  birch  woods  and 
wasted  guUeys,  those  who  still 
bear  our  names  will  be  hard  put 
to  find  verbiage  sufficiently  pro- 
fane to  express  their  opinions  of 
this  century  and  of  us,  the  cur- 
rently living. 

Machines  have  made  continen- 
tal stripping  possible — the  denu- 
dation of  the  earth — and  it  may 
well  be  that  there  is  a  great 
natural  law  which  will  compel 
voracious  machines  to  smash  each 
other,  along  with  their  wasteful 
employers.  Even  so,  it  is  as  sure 
as  death  that  your  heirs  will 
weigh  your  gift  of  life  to  them  in 
the  same  balance  which  measures 
your  looting  of  them. 

So  I  often  wonder — when  I  see 
a  bulldozer  hit  a  stand  of  trees  or 
watch  the  tank  cars  worming 
down  the  railroad — why  people 
don't  realize  that  very  simple 
truth:  most  of  what  we  call  Pro- 
gress will  come  to  be  known  as 
rape.  — Philip  Wylie 


^    LONDON — Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  pre-war  leader  of  the  British  Union  of  Fascists, 
told  a  rally  that  Fascism  'is  stirring  again  in  England  and  in  the  world.' 

More  than  100  of  his  supporters,  including  persons  detained  during  the  war 
for  Fascist  beliefs  and  a  sprinkling  of  uniformed  soldiers  applauded  Mosley  at  a 
'welcome  home'  Christmas  party  in  an  East  End  hotel.  It  was  Sir  Oswald's  first 
trip  into  London's  big  working  class  district  since  his  release  from  wartime  internment. 

— Associated  Presi, 
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'Don't  Get  lour  Freedoms  Mixed 


Technocrats  have  not  got  their  freedoms  mixed.  They  want  freedom 
from  hard  work;  freedom  from  poverty  and  hunger;  freedom  from 
crime  and  disease;  freedom  from  charity  and  taxes;  freedom  from 
chiselling  business  practices  and  corrupt  political  government. 


WELL,  well!  The  statements 
some  advertisers  make  in 
their  efforts  to  promote  sales — 
and  to  bolster  the  Price  System! 

They  will  twist  and  distort 
facts  beyond  all  recognition;  they 
will  bring  in  any  amount  of  popu- 
lar philosophical  phrases  which 
suit  their  purpose;  they  will  call 
upon  any  acceptable  authority  in 
substantiation  of  their  statements; 
and  they  will  fabricate  the  entire 
text  in  such  a  way  that  the  un- 
wary reader  who  dares  disagree 
with  or  question  any  part  of  their 
advertisements  will  be  left  with 
the  feeling  that  he  is  not  only 
lacking  in  common  sense  and  self 
respect  but  is  also  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  devoid  of  Christian 
principles. 

The  following,  an  advertise- 
ment by  a  machine  tool  manu- 
facturer, is  a  typical  example: 

'The  war  was  fought  for  free- 
dom from  slavery  to  foreign 
powers,  not  freedom  from  hard 
work.  Nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Bible,  or  anything  else 


with  common  sense  promises 
that,  and  no  self  respecting  Am- 
erican would  want  it. 

'The  only  freedom  from  want 
that  you'll  ever  get  is  the  one  you 
write  yourself — by  efficient  work. 
The  more  you  produce  efficient- 
tly,  the  less  it  costs,  and  the  more 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  and 
get.  The  less  it  costs,  the  more 
people  there  are  who  will  buy  it. 
The  more  people  who  buy  it,  the 
more  secure  your  job,  and  there- 
fore the  greater  your  freedom 
from  want  and  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

'Another  name  for  that  princi- 
ple of  freedom  is  opportunity.  Is 
any  freedom  worth  having  if  that 
one  is  lost?' 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered 
lacking  in  common  sense,  self  re- 
spect, patriotism,  Christianity,  or 
anything  else  which  may  be  im- 
plied, we  disagree. 

We  do  want  'freedom  from  hard 
work.'  Hard  work  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  aching  muscles, 
callouses,  and  premature  old  age. 
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There  is  no  virtue  in  work  for 
work's  sake. 

The  advertiser  either  does  not 
realize  or  else  conveniently  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  product 
which  he  himself  manufactures, 
assists  in  the  elimination  of  hard 
work.  Machine  tools  are  used  in 
the  production  of  machines,  and 
machines  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  our  work — work 
which  is  too  heavy,  too  delicate, 
or  too  unprofitable  when  done  by 
hand.  Yes,  Mr.  Advertiser,  if 
freedom  from  hard  work  means 
loss  of  self  respect,  most  North 
Americans  will  be  drinking  the 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs  as 
a  result  of  the  cumulative  effect 
brought  about  by  the  very  pro- 
duct you  manufacture! 

Freedom  from  fear  of  unem- 
ployment is  mentioned.  It  is  iron- 
ic that  a  machine  tool  manufac- 
turer, who  specializes  in  labor 
and  time  saving  equipment  and 
whose  product  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  disemployment  in 
industry,  should  use  the  fear  of 
unemployment  as  an  argument  in 
his  favor.  Whether  in  v/ishful 
thinking  or  by  deliberate  misre- 
presentation, Mr.  Advertiser  is 
employing  the  strong  selling  point 
of  'fear  psychology.'  If  the  reader 
can  be  convinced  of  the  unpleas- 


ant consequences  of  not  heeding 
the  advice  of  the  advertiser,  he 
will  become  more  amenable  to 
accepting  the  product — in  this  in- 
stance, devices  for  further  in- 
creasing production  and  decreas- 
ing man-hours  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  advertisement  quoted 
above  carries  the  headline,  'Don't 
get  your  Freedoms  mixed.'  The 
term  'freedom'  is  a  nice  sound- 
ing and  popular  word  which  is 
used  on  the  slightest  pretext  to 
justify  almost  any  action.  V/hen 
coupled  with  the  word  'oppor- 
tunity' it  forms  a  well-nigh  im- 
pregnable barrier  against  opposi- 
tion. Just  where  the  connection 
exists  between  'freedom  of  op- 
portunity' and  tapping  machines, 
drill  presses,  turret  lathes,  etc., 
remains  a  little  hazy.  We,  being 
more  analytical  than  most  people, 
require  something  more  specific 
than  an  empty  philosophical 
phrase.  Whose  freedom?  Oppor- 
tunity for  what? 

No,  Mr.  Advertiser,  we  have 
not  got  our  freedoms  mixed.  We 
repeat,  we  do  want  freedom  from 
hard  work.  We  know  that  the 
more  machines  that  are  produced 
the  less  we  will  need  to  work.  We 
also  know  that  when  enough 
machines  are  in  operation  we  will 
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all  have  freedom  from  hard  work. 
Along  with  our  freedom  from 
hard  work  must  eventually  come 
freedom  from  some  of  its  close 
associates:  freedom  from  poverty 
and  hunger;  freedom  from  crime 
and  disease;  freedom  from  char- 
ity and  taxes;  freedom  from  chis- 
elling business  practices  and  cor- 


rupt pohtical  government;  free- 
dom from  the  barrage  of  high- 
pressure  advertising;  and  free- 
dom from  an  outmoded  economic 
system  which  operates  on  faith, 
hope  and  scarcity.  In  short,  free- 
dom from  the  Price  System  itself. 
— C.  A.  Norberg 


-^  NEW  YORK— The  dime  tip,  the  practical  gift  and  the  quiet  evening  at  home 
are  staging  a  comeback  in  the  United  States.  Lavish  spending  in  night  clubs;  a 
widespread  buying  of  luxurious  gifts,  week-end  jaunts  to  favorite  retreats  and 
numerous  other  expensive  pastimes  now  are  exceptions  rather  than  the  rule. 

Head  waiters  no  longer  count  their  night's  'take'  for  good  tables  and  service 
in  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  Tips  have  dropped  nearly  to  the  pre-war  level.  Paul 
Henkel,  president  of  the  society  of  restaurateurs,  said  business  had  dropped  at  least 
20%  in  the  last  few  months  'with  every  indication  of  a  further  decrease.' 

Hotel  week-end  business  has  also  declined,  according  to  Leonard  Hicks,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Hotel  Association.  Guests  staying  in  hotels  for  business  or 
pleasure  are  spending  less  in  bars  and  dining-rooms. 

Restaurant,  night  club  and  hotel  entertainment  business  is  reported  down 
50%  in  the  east,  and  theatre  attendance  is  off  from  the  peak.        — Associated  Press 

^  IN  OTTAWA  the  other  day  I  went  around  to  the  Australian  office  to  get  the 
latest  facts  and  figures  about  the  world  wool  surplus.  It  is  even  better  (or  worse — 
according  to  how  you  look  at  it)  than  I  had  previously  reported  in  this  column. 
More  than  four  billion  pounds  of  wool  is  held  in  an  international  wool  pool.  In 
order  to  keep  prices  from  falling  too  fast  or  far,  this  wool  is  to  be  dribbled  into  world 
markets  over  a  period  estimated  at  13  years. 

Yet  here  in  New  York,  as  from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada,  there  is  still  an  acute 
scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  woollens. 

To  me  it  doesn't  make  sense — especially  when  on  both  sides  of  the  border  gov- 
ernments are  shouting  their  heads  off  about  the  danger  of  inflation.  .  . 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  insanity  than  the  policy  of  deliberately  trying  to  keep 
up  prices  of  the  basic  necessities  at  a  time  when  there  is  greater  consumer  need  than 
ever  before  for  those  commodities.  —Elmore  Philpott 

*  MASON  CITY,  la.— From  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  bushels  of  surplus  of  the  1946 
potato  crop  already  have  spoiled  and  the  loss  may  amount  to  38,000,000  bushels  says 
A.  E.  Mercker,  federal  official  in  charge  of  the  (U.S.)  government's  potato  price 
support  program.  Mercker  said  most  of  the  loss  was  being  shouldered  by  the  govern- 
ment. ■ — Associated  Press 

ERRATA:  January  issue;  page  43,  right-hand  column,  line  8,  should  read  '39  billion' 
instead  of  '39  million';  page  49,  left-hand  column,  line  29,  should  read  'There'  instead 
of  'This';  page  50,  right-hand  column,  line  16  is  missing,  the  word  'incinerator.' 
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A  Street  Car  Is  Home! 


Some  people  on  'this  richest  Continent  on  earth'  have  only  a  street 
car  to  call  home.  Night  after  night,  young  and  old  nomads  ride 
from  one  end  to  the  other  in  our  great  cities.  Here  is  the  story  of 
one  homeless  old  lady. 


CLANG,  clang,  clang  went  the 
trolley.  And  the  old  lady 
slept  on.  Finally  the  conductor 
roused  her.  'Far  as  we  go,'  he 
said.  Anna  Cox  blinked.  She 
slipped  swollen  feet  into  brown 
moccasins  and  turned  up  the 
collar  of  her  worn  coat.  Picking 
up  a  bulky  black  bag,  she  shuf- 
fled off  the  street  car  into  the 
darkness. 

Three  a.m.  A  half  hour's  wait 
for  a  feeder  bus,  then  another 
street  car  and  two  more  hours' 
sleep. 

For  two  months  Chicago's  street 
cars  have  been  Anna's  only  home. 
Night  after  night  she  rides  from 
one  end  of  a  slumbering  city  to 
the  other. 

'I've  given  up  the  search  for  a 
room,'  said  Anna.  'For  weeks  I 
tramped  about  looking  for  a  place 
to  sleep.  I  am  alone  and  cannot 
afford   to   pay   much.' 

Anna  is  not  the  only  nomad  to 
whom  the  trolley  spells  home. 

*I  see  many  of  the  same  people 
riding   the    cars    throughout    the 
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night,'  she  asserted.  'Before  the 
weather  turned  cold  there  were 
lots  of  homeless  young  girls.' 

'I  don't  know  where  they  are 
now.  You  have  to  be  hardy  to 
survive  this  life.' 

Some  of  the  homeless  spend 
their  nights  in  all-night  movie 
houses. 

'Not  for  me,'  protested  Anna. 
'I'm  safe  on  a  brightly  lighted 
street  car.  In  a  dark  movie  house 
anything  could  happen.  Someone 
might  steal  my  bag.  Then  where 
would  I  be?' 

In  Anna's  bag  are  needles, 
thread,  bobby  pins,  combs  and 
pencils  which  she  peddles  to  loop 
offices  and  shops. 

When  times  were  good,  she 
averaged  $22  a  week  on  the  sale 
of  her  notions.  Today  she  makes 
$12.  Out  of  this  she  can  pay  $6 
for  a  room,  but  can  find  none. 

Anna  rides  the  cars  from  8 
p.m.  to  8  a.m.  for  six  fares,  or 
48  cents. 

'I  could  pay  50  cents  for  a  flop- 
house   room,'    she    said,    'but    I 
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wouldn't  rest  in  one  of  those  fil- 
thy vermin-infested  places.  And 
I  don't  care  to  associate  with 
people  who  live  there,  either. 

1  come  from  a  long  line  of 
doctors  and  lawyers.  I  still  have 
my  pride,  you  see.' 

Anna  was  born  (she  won't  say 
when)  in  Harpersburg,  W.  Va. 
Her  father  was  Dr.  Elmer  C.  Cox, 
superintendent  of  schools  of 
Harpersburg,  she  said. 

'As  a  child  I  was  sickly,'  she 
related,  'and  my  mother,  an  edu- 
cated woman,  tutored  me  at 
home.' 

Anna     looked     down     at     red, 


roughened  hands. 

'I  studied  to  be  a  concert  pian- 
ist,' she  said  simply. 

Anna  plods  the  loop  all  day, 
and  for  sanitation  facilities  relies 
on  public  restrooms  and  comfort 
stations. 

When  the  shop  lights  go  out 
and  theatre  crowds  fill  the  streets 
— she  lumbers  aboard  a  street 
car  and  hands  the  conductor 
eight  cents,  down  payment  on  a 
night's  rest. 

Clang — clang — clang  goes  the 
trolley.  And  the  old  lady  is  asleep 
agsdn. 

— Chicago  Daily  News  Service 


*  NEW  YORK,  Jan.  9— Henry  A.  Wallace,  former  United  States  cabinet  member, 
charges  in  the  current  issue  of  the  weekly  New  Republic  that  Winston  Churchill 
'speaks  for  the  world-war  front'  and  is  making  an  attempt  to  create  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can encirclement  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Wallace  declares  that  'apparently  Churchill  thinks  it  more  important  to  for- 
give the  Nazis,  who  set  the  world  in  flames,  than  to  maintain  cooperation  with  the 
Russians,  with  whom,  at  grevious  sacrifice,  victory  was  forged.' 

Sharply  criticizing  the  wartime  prime  minister  who  now  is  leader  of  Britain's 
Conservative  opposition,  Wallace  says  that  Churchill  is  'hunting  a  new  Cliveden 
set'  in  the  United  States  and  adds: 

'He  assumes  that  our  atom  bombs  and  air  power  are  at  England's  disposal. 
The  first-line  weapons  are  the  foot  soldiers  and  the  industry  of  France  and  western 
Germany.  France  and  Germany  will  guide  Europe.  England  will  guide  France 
and  Germany  and,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  Winston  Churchill,  the  airplanes  and  the 
atom  bombs  of  the  United  States  will  uphold  his  right  arm.  — Canadian  Press 

*  NEARLY  ONE  THIRD  of  all  British  Columbia  land  suitable  for  producing 
merchantable  timber  is  now  barren  and  not  reforesting  itself. 

This  is  the  report  of  the  British  Columbia  Research  Council,  which  in  collab- 
oration with  the  University  of  British  Columbia  is  making  a  survey  of  the  effects 
of  various  factors  on  reforestation. 

Leaving  such  a  large  area— more  than  20,000,000  acres  barren— might  well 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  future  of  B.C.'s  lumber  industry,  the  council  reports. 
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Pittance  or  Plenty  for  Pensioners? 

The  prospect  for  old  age  pensioners  does  not  appear  likely  to  improve 
under  the  Price  System.  Technocracy  has  the  only  solution  to  the 
pensioners'  problem — lack  of  purchasing  power — the  same  problem 
which   will  soon   confront   the  great   majority   of   North   Americans. 
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MARK  TWAIN  once  said  that 
everybody  talked  about  the 
weather,  but  nobody  ever  did 
anything  about  it.  Many  people 
are  talking  about  our  old  age 
pensioners;  newspapers  are  flood- 
ed with  indignant  letters  denounc- 
ing the  disgraceful  treatment 
given  to  old  people  through  their 
inadequate  living  allowance. 
Politicians  of  all  stripes  say  that 
something  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  pensioners'  lot  and  one 
or  two  provinces  have  increased 
the  old  age  pension  by  some 
meagre  amount,  or  reduced  the 
age  limit  slightly;  but,  generally 
speaking,  nobody  ever  does  any- 
thing about  it. 

Nobody  feels  that  anything 
really  has  to  be  done  about  it, 
because  old  age  pensioners  are 
not  considered  a  very  important 
part  of  the  social  body.  They  are 
poorly  organized  and  they  have 
no  pressure  group  or  parliamen- 
tary lobby  in  Ottawa  to  look 
after  their  interests.  They  all 
want  more  of  the  necessities  and 
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comforts  of  life,  but  have  no  con- 
certed way  of  presenting  their 
desires. 

It  costs  money  to  provide  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  for  pension- 
ers, and  those  things  mean  more 
taxes.  Politicians  hate  to  make 
themselves  unpopular  by  increas- 
ing taxes,  except  for  war.  Con- 
sequently, those  of  our  old  people 
who  did  not  succeed  in  laying  by 
a  competence  for  their  old  age 
continue  to  drag  out  their  later 
years  amid  sordid  and  monoton- 
ous surroundings  or  exist  on  the 
charity  of  relatives.  The  situa- 
tion is  aggravated  by  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  which  con- 
tinually tends  to  lower  the  liv- 
ing standard  of  all  who  must 
exist  on  a  fixed  income. 

The  prospect  for  pensioners 
does  not  appear  likely  to  improve 
under  the  Price  System.  The  pol- 
itical parties  cannot  do  much 
about  the  situation,  and  all  the 
gaudy  schemes  for  providing  pie 
in  the  sky  are  futile.  So  long  as 
most  of  us  are  getting  by,  old  age 
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pensioners  will  have  our  sym- 
pathy and  not  much  else.  Sym- 
pathy is  cheap,  but  citizens  of  this 
country  spent  so  much  money 
on  the  war  and  the  demand  for 
a  decrease  in  government  spend- 
ing is  so  insistent  that  politicians 
do  not  feel  they  can  afford  to  in- 
crease taxes  by  supplying  more 
comforts  for  persons  who  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  to  price 
and  profit. 

There  is  an  old  saying  'misery 
loves  company'  and  pensioners 
are  shortly  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
com,pany.  So  many  of  us  are  going 
to  feel  the  pinch  that  something 
will  have  to  be  done  about  it. 
Technocracy  has  the  only  solu- 
tion to  the  pensioners'  problem — 
lack  of  purchasing  power — the 
same  problem  w^hich  will  soon 
confront  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Continent. 

Technocracy  is  not  concerned 
about  the  'rights'  or  'wrongs'  of 
old  age  pensioners.  It  doesn't  care 
if  you  were  lazy  in  your  youth  or 
wasted  your  substance  in  riotous 
living,  and  it  isn't  trying  to  get 
you  another  five  dollars  on  your 
pension.  It  does  point  out  that  the 
potential  abundance  on  the  North 
American  Continent  will  have  to 
be  distributed  to  every  inhabi- 
tant, regardless  of  age,  sex  or  cir- 


cumstance. All  old  people  will 
have  to  share  that  abundance, 
even  though  most  of  you  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  being 
kicked  around  as  a  political  foot- 
ball that  you  would  be  willing  to 
settle  for  a  moderate  increase  in 
your   allowance. 

Technocracy  will  provide 
everybody  with  an  equal  share  of 
everything  that  can  be  produced. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  setting 
up  a  balanced  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  That  sys- 
tem will  have  to  be  based  u,pon 
our  capacity  to  consume  and  not 
upon  our  abiUty  to  buy,  which 
means  that  we  will  have  to  get 
everything  we  need  without  price 
or  profit.  We  have  no  other  choice 
if  we  want  to  go  on  living. 

The  social  crisis  which  is  com- 
ing will  affect  millions  of  work- 
ers, professional  people  and  busi- 
nessmen. North  Americans  are 
all  going  to  be  in  the  same  boat 
and  they  must  all  do  something 
to  keep  it  afloat. 

Technocracy  is  preparing  the 
young  and  the  old,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  for  the  greatest  social 
change  in  history.  Technocracy 
is  asking  all  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  to  join  in  the  task  of 
building  a  civilization  which  will 
guarantee     security     and     abun- 
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dance  to  everyone  from  birth  to 
death.  Only  a  collective  effort 
can  be  successful.  Old  age  pen- 


sioners can  take  part  in  the  fight 
for  plenty  instead  of  a  pittance. 

H.  Soans 


*    UNCLE  SAM  is  issuing  pay  checks  to  almost  20,000,000  people. 

Well  into  its  second  full  year  of  peace,  the  federal  government's  direct  payroll 
embraces  more  than  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans. 

Nearly  17,000,000  persons  receive  regular  weekly,  semi-monthly  or  monthly 
checks  on  the  United  States  treasury.  The  other  3,000,000  reap  a  lump-sum 
annual   payment. 

The  cost,  according  to  a  survey,  currently  runs  at  $1,701,000,000  a  month — 
or  an  average  of  about  $87  monthly  for  each  person  on  this  enormous  federal 
payroll. 

The  survey  by  no  means  includes  every  American  sprayed  by  the  treasury's 
currency,  but  is  confined  to  those  receiving  regular  checks  directly  from  Washington 
or  state  checks  with  federal  money. 

In  addition,  federal  funds  touch  other  millions  of  pockets  through  such  indirect 
routes  as  government  contracts,  subsidies,  school  lunches,  farm  loans,  business  and 
power  loans,  Indian  benefits  and  maternity-care  programs. 

^  THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  a  lofty  detachment  in  the  prediction  of  our  economists 
that  there  are  signs  of  a  depression,  probably  a  'mild  and  brief  one,*  in  late  1947 
or  early  1948. 

The  students  of  business  charts  and  graphs  prefer  to  mention  the  word  'de- 
pression' as  little  as  possible.  They  refer  reassuringly  to  a  possible  'recession,'  a 
'softening  of  demand,'  and  concede  'the  situation  is  likely  to  be  vulnerable  next  year.* 

Such  attempts  to  soften  the  menace  of  a  possible  new  depression  will  not  greatly 
comfort  the  men  and  women  who  can  recall  the  'vulnerable  situation'  a  decade  and 
a  half  ago.  Many  will  regard  the  threat  of  another  depression,  even  a  minor  one, 
with  real  terror. 

In  homes  where  a  small  pay  cheque  is  the  only  defense  against  stark  want,  any 
kind  of  a  depression  is  a  fearful  phantom  for  the  economists  to  evoke. 

Apparently  we  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  can  coolly  calculate  when  hard 
times  will  strike.  If  we  have  gone  that  far  we  have  no  excuse  for  not  taking  the 
next  and  natural  step — that  of  preparing  to  protect  our  people  from  those  hard 
times. 

-^  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEARS  it  has  been  the  policy  of  our  own  and  other 
governments  to  either  curtail  or  destroy  what  was  considered  to  be  surplus  food- 
stuffs or  other  commodities.  There  are  possibly  some  very  good  arguments  econ- 
omically for  such  action,  but  in  a  world  in  which  there  are  underfed  and  under- 
clothed  people,  there  is  no  justification  for  this  waste. 

During  the  war  years  farmers  in  these  districts  were  paid  not  to  grow  wheat, 
and  we  understand  that  farmers  in  the  northern  part  of  Alberta  were  paid  for 
wheat,  which  was  then  burnt  in  the  granaries  by  government  men.  Across  the  line 
we  have  seen  similar  destruction  of  cotton  crops;  in  B.C.  fruit  has  been  allowed  to 
rot  on  the  ground  and  possibly  there  are  many  other  incidents  that  could  be  referred 
to.  If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  live  in  peace  then  everything  produced  must 
be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind  and  this  destruction  must  be  done  away  with.  An 
underfed,  underclothed  or  underprivileged  man  or  nation  will  fight  against  his 
circumstances — and  he  can  scarcely  be  blamed.  — Tabor  Times 
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A  Question  Answered 


w 


HAT  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  advent  of  Technoc- 


racy r 

In  one  sense  the  greatest  deter- 
rent is  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  its  basic  principles  and  of  its 
program.  Technocracy  is  not 
alone  in  this.  Any  new  idea  is 
always  fraught  with  misconcep- 
tions, but  the  startling  postulate 
of  today  becomes  the  accepted 
commonplace  of  tomorrow.  Tech- 
nocracy states  its  case  and  bides 
its  time. 

If,  however,  we  consider  this 
question  from  the  stand,point  of 
the  possible  active  opposition  of 
groups,  there  are  three  in  North 
American  life  which  conceivably 
might  be  expected  to  oppose  it. 
First,  the  corporate  owners  of 
wealth,  who,  quite  frankly,  find 
their  prestige  and  power  threat- 
ened. Secondly,  the  irrational 
radicals  who  feel  that  any  change 
in  our  social  system  must  come 
exactly  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations laid  down  by  their  lead- 
ers. Thirdly,  and  this  is  a  class 
not  so  easily  defined  and  from 
which  only  a  passive  sort  of  re- 
sistance   may    be    expected — the 


so-called  liberal  who  is  an  inter- 
ested spectator  of  the  forces  at 
work  in  our  social  mechanism  but 
who  can  never  quite  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  whether  he  should 
ally  himself  with  the  forces  of 
progress  or  remain  politely  pass- 
ive in  the  face  of  reaction.  He  is 
always  in  a  state  of  suspended 
judgment  with  scarcely  enough 
conviction  to  carry  him  to  the  end 
of  the  day,  believing  that  some- 
how, without  any  expenditure  of 
effort  on  his  part,  we  will  mud- 
dle through. 

Technocracy,  in  its  progi'am  of 
education  and  organization,  pass- 
es by  these  three  groups  and  is- 
sues its  challenge  to  those  North 
Americans  who  are  capable  of 
constructive  thinking  about  the 
grave  social  and  economic  pro- 
blems which  confront  us  and  who 
wish  to  have  a  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  social  mechanism. 

Technocracy  is  fully  aware  of 
the  forces  that  oppose  it,  but  is 
not  greatly  concerned,  feeling 
that  it  is  better,  as  Howard  Scott 
suggests,  to  be  recommended  by 
its  enemies  than  damned  by  its 
friends. 
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Notes  on  Organization 


A^eM;5  0/  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
North  America.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  toward  the 
Technate  of  peace  with  abundance. 


"^  Authorized  Speaker  Lewis  E.  Frazeur 
of  Seattle  has  the  following  itinerary  on 
the  B.C.  Mainland  ai4a  in  the  course  of 
a  Canadian  tour: 

Vancouver:  February  4-6. 

Coquitlam:  February  7. 

Langley  Prairie:   February  8. 

Chilliwack:  February  9,  10. 

Revelstoke:  February  12,  13. 

Salmon  Arm:  February  14-17. 

Kamloops:  February  18,  19. 

Vernon:   February  20. 

Kelowna:  February  21-23. 

Peachland:   February  24. 

Summerland:  February  25. 

Oliver:  February  26. 


i^  Authorized  Speaker  Thomas  Porter 
of  Seattle  will  lecture  at  the  following 
points  in  the  B.C.  Interior: 

Trail:  February  4-7. 

Nelson:  February  8,  9. 

Creston:  February  10,  11. 

Kimberley:  February  12,  13. 

Cranbrook:  February  14,   15. 


-j^  The  weekly  radio  broadcast  over 
CKMO  (1410),  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has 
been  a  considerable  advance  for  the 
Organization.  It  can  be  heard  at  least 
as  far  east  as  Wetaskiwin,  Alberta;  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Smith  of  that  city  intends  to 
place  an  announcement  about  the  broad- 
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cast  in  the  local  paper.  Some  articles 
from  this  magazine  are  to  be  adapted 
as  radio  scripts. 


*  Section  1,  R.D.  12348,  Victoria,  has 
already  ordered  3,500  copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet, 'Our  Country,  Right  or  Wrong.' 
Section  3,  R.D.  12247,  Seattle,  has  mem- 
bers ordering  200  copies  at  a  time. 


i^  Ray  Redfield  has  been  doing  an  un- 
usual job  for  Technocracy  the  past  four 
months,  touring  the  west  coast  and  part 
of  Canada  with  his  own  films  of  Tech- 
nocratic activity  in  the  northwest  and 
California.  He  traveled  over  6000  miles 
in  his  gray  Packard  and  made  some  30 
stops,  presenting  these  films  at  Sections 
in  Bakersfield,  Sacramento,  Everett, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Lewiston, 
Spokane,  Victoria,  Courtenay,  Duncan, 
Youbou,  Nanaimo,  Port  Alberni,  Van- 
couver, Chilliwack,  Kamloops,  Salmon 
Arm,  Vernon,  Kelowna,  Penticton,  Trail, 
Nelson,  Creston,  Kimberley,  Belling- 
ham.  Grants  Pass. 

-^  C.  Warren  Lowes,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  this  magazine,  may  be  tak- 
ing a  few  months  off  from  the  Price 
System  to  give  Speaker-Organizer  Char- 
les G.  Norris  a  hand  on  area  organiza- 
tion in  the  Canadian  East. 
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^  Bob  Naylor,  a  young  member  re- 
leased from  the  Armed  Forces,  has  been 
authorized  as  Organizer  at  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia.  He  is  distributing  quanti- 
ties of  Field  Magazines  and  other  Tech- 
nocracy literature  to  people  in  function- 
al positions.  Organizer  Naylor  sent  us 
the  two  articles  on  waste  at  Debert 
Military  Camp  and  Cornwallis  Naval 
Base  which  appeared  recently  in  this 
magazine. 


i^  Malcolm  Dorton,  Authorized  Speak- 
er from  Los  Angeles,  delivered  26  Public 
Lectures  and  addressed  10  Membership 
Meetings  from  October  20  to  December 
19.  Speaker  Dorton  covered  the  follow- 
ing points:  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Keo- 
kuk, Ottumwa,  Rock  Island,  Appleton, 
Green  Bay,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St. 
Thomas,  Flint,  Windsor,  Pontiac,  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Cleveland,  Willoughby, 
Rochester,  Bedford,  Akron  and  Dayton. 


*  Section  2,  R.D.  11549,  Kimberley, 
B.C.,  mails  out  1200  to  2000  leaflets 
each  month,  and  500  copies  of  'Our 
Country,  Right  or  Wrong'  were  bought 
from  the  first  shipment  by  members. 

if  Organizer  Brian  F.  Wood  of  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  has  signed  up  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  and  Foundry  Workers' 
Union  in  that  city. 


*  TECHNEWS,  a  new  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  Section  1,  R.D.  12349,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  will  appear  soon.  First 
issue  will  be  January-February  combined 
and  thenceforth  on  a  monthly  basis.  For 
members  only,  this  bulletin  will  provide 
B.C.  Mainland  coverage  and  Continen- 
tal highlights  of  news  and  items  of  Tech- 
nocratic interest.  The  deadline  for  copy 
will  be  the  26th  of  each  month. 


*  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J.,  Nov.  19— Philip  Murray  Monday  pointed  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  toward  a  higher  wage  drive  in  1947. 

He  opened  the  C.I.O.^s  eighth  convention  with  a  statement  that  record  cor- 
poration profits  in  1946  were  a  greater  threat  to  the  United  States  than  threats 
of  Communism.     He  made  these  points: 

1.  The  most  important  business  of  the  convention  was  to  plan  for  wage 
increases. 

2.  The  rate  of  business  profits  after  taxes  for  1946  was  $15,000,000,000,  three 
times  1939  profits. 

3.  That  while  the  Communist  Party  threated  'our  government,'  business  profits 
were  a  *far  greater  threat  than  anything  that  has  ever  confronted  the  American 
people.'  — Associated  Press 

*  THE  'SELLER'S  MARKET'  which  characterized  retail  trade  here  for  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years  is  on  the  way  out. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  many  responsible  retailers  in  Vancouver  who,  noting 
that  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  deliver  goods  in  greater  volume  and  more  prompt- 
ly, are  checking  over  inventories  with  a  careful  eye  cocked  on  1947  supply  and  sales 
prospects. 

The  Retail  Merchants'  Association,  in  a  circular  to  members,  issued  the 
warning  that  although  'for  over  four  years  we  have  had  an  unbroken  seller's  market, 
those  times  are  now  past.' 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican soi'iai  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
.\ortli  America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several     hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
♦»r  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
-uhsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
(lues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  pwid.  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  S6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
T^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
l>ing    balance. 

WHERE? 

it  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
1-  orces. 

'A'  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
lo  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
Inrjtion  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

-^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  inembership  organization. 
Sin('e  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectatcular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

ic  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
( By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  fanner, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Broadcasting  over  CKMO,  Vancouver,  every  Monday  at  7:15  p.m. 


Join  Technocracy  Now! 


tVE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization,  — Albert  Einstein 
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Britain  Faces  Her  Crisis 


IN  1932,  for  the  first  time  in 
world  literature,  science  en- 
tered the  social  field.  In  'A  Ther- 
modynamic Interpre  t  a  t  i  o  n  of 
Social  Phenomena,'  Technocracy 
described  a  new  method  of  social 
analysis — the  energy  'yardstick' 
— by  which  men  could  measure 
human  society,  past  and  present. 
Technocracy  also  used  the  energy 
yardstick  to  determine  the  next 
most  probable  state  of  a  number 
of  nations,  including  Britain. 

Through  the  energy  yardstick, 
Technocracy  was  able  to  predict: 
'In  spite  of  British  imperialism, 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  a 
Price  System,  will  be  forced  to 
meet  a  situation  that  will  be 
increasingly  grave  in  its  internal 
operation.' 

Today,  Britain  faces  her  crisis 
predicted  by  Technocracy  in  1932. 
Almost  every  issue  of  the  world 
press  carries  items  dealing  with 
her  desperate  condition. 

Factories  have  been  forced  to 
close  down  from  lack  of  fuel.  In 
the  week  ended  January  28,  pro- 
duction of  coal  was  more  than 
10%  below  the  level  of  consump- 
tion. 


The  United  Kingdom — attempt- 
ing to  get  its  export  volume  75% 
above  the  1938  level — only  came 
even  with  1938  last  year.  The 
country  had  a  visible  adverse 
trade  balance  of  £335,000,000 
($1,340,000,000). 

The  Independent  London  Daily 
Mirror  has  said  that  46,000,000 
Britons  are  living  on  credit.  'Half 
of  everything  we  bring  into  this 
country  to  feed  our  people  and 
keep  our  industries  working 
comes  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  we  pay  for  only  a 
fraction  of  it.  We  pay  the  rest 
out  of  Canadian  and  American 
loans.' 

The  Conservative  London  Daily 
Mail  has  stated:  'One  by  one  the 
wrappings  of  illusion  are  being 
pulled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
British  people.  Some  day  the 
seventh  veil  will  be  removed 
and  they  will  face  reality.' 

Britain's  crisis  proves  Tech- 
nocracy's basic  postulate  that  the 
phenomena  involved  in  the  func- 
tional operation  of  a  social  mech- 
anism are  metrical.  It  is  also  a 
grim  reminder  that  no  nation  can 
escape  its  physical  environment. 
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Dictatorship! 


The  only  type  of  dictatorship  that  will  remain  in  the  Technate  will 
be  the  dictation  of  the  job — the  provision  of  the  highest  standard  of 
living  with  the  least  possible  wastage  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
least  possible  use  of  human  effort. 


THERE  are  many  misconcep- 
tions and  misrepresentations 
concerning  Technocracy  and  its 
objectives.  Some  of  them  exist  by 
reason  of  man's  instinctive  hos- 
tiUty  to  disturbing  novelty,  while 
others  are  deliberately  fostered  by 
those  who  are  interested  in  the 
continuation  of  a  state  of  mental 
bewilderment  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  One  misconception 
is  that  Technocracy  is  plotting  to 
set  up  some  sort  of  technological 
dictatorship  which  will  impose 
upon  us  a  mechanical  and  mono- 
tonous regimentation  under  which 
any  degree  of  social  and  economic 
security  greater  than  we  now  en- 
joy will  be  attained  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  much  of  our  personal 
freedom. 

Dictatorship  is  nothing  new  in 
human  affairs;  it  has  always  ex- 
isted and  still  exists  in  various 
forms.  The  conventional  picture 
of  a  dictator  is  some  individual 
who  by  personal  prowess,  ag- 
gressiveness, oratorical  ability  or 
some  quahty  of  fanatic  appeal  is 


able  to  impose  his  will  upon  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  out- 
standing examples  of  such  indi- 
vidual dictatorship. 

Then  there  is  another  form  of 
dictatorship  to  which  we  are  sub- 
jected by  industrial  corporations, 
monopolies  and  international  car- 
tels. These  dictate  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  allowed  to 
consume.  They  dictate  the  quan- 
tity of  certain  commodities,  their 
quality  and  every  phase  of  their 
production,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption. Most  people  accept  that 
dictation  as  right  and  proper  in 
the  interest  of  good  business  and 
the  maintenance  of  artificial 
scarcity. 

Then  again  we  have  the  ideo- 
logical dictatorship,  under  which 
its  devoted  adherents  mentally 
goose-step  to  the  tune  of  some 
philosophical  conception  with 
complete  disregard  as  to  its  ad- 
aptability to  the  existing  circum- 
stance and  environment.  How 
many  persons  are   still  obsessed 
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by  the  delusion  that  the  Marxian 
hand-tool  philosophy  of  a  long 
dead  past  can  be  geared  to  the 
physical  operation  of  a  high- 
energy  civilization! 

A  very  potent  dictatorship  is 
that  which  is  exercised  by  esta- 
blished habits  of  thought,  action 
and  behavior,  bolstered  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  with 
the  sanction  and  blessing  of  our 
political,  business  and  spiritual 
leaders.  This  might  be  termed  the 
dictatorship  of  the  status  quo  and 
few  of  us  possess  enough  forti- 
tude of  mind  or  independence  of 
thought  to  venture  to  ignore  or 
defy  it. 

Many  people  cherish  some  form 
of  ecclesiastical  dictatorship, 
which  not  only  undertakes  to 
supervise  our  spiritual  weKare 
and  behavior  but  also  seeks  to 
exercise  the  direction  of  many  of 
our  personal  and  private  affairs, 
such  as  the  area  of  our  bathing 
suits,  the  size  of  our  families  and 
the  choice  of  our  associates.  As  a 
prize  example  we  quote  the  press 
account  (Lethbridge  Herald,  May 
20, 1946)  of  a  pastoral  letter  issued 
by  Msgr.  Limoges,  Bishop  of 
Mont  Laurier.  It  was  designed  'to 
put  on  guard  the  faithful  who  with 
best  intention  in  the  world,  would 
be  exposed  to  become  implicated 


by  entering  various  clubs  under 
pretext  of  camaraderie,  progress, 
sociology  and  of  a  greater  com- 
prehension in  all  domains  of  hu- 
man activity.  Msgr.  Limoges  said 
there  were  three  types  of  associa- 
tions which  must  be  guarded 
against. 

'1.  Freemasonry  and  all  its 
subsidiaries.  No  one  could  enter 
here  without  risk  of  excommuni- 
cation. 

'2.  Secret  societies  explicitly 
condemned  by  the  Holy  See  in 
1894  —  such  as  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance, and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars. 

'3.  Suspected  societies  or  so 
called  neutral  societies.  These  in- 
cluded those  which  led  more 
directly  to  religious  indifference, 
such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.- 
C.A.  also  denounced  by  the  Holy 
See  in  1920.  They  also  included 
others  which  had  not  been  con- 
demned by  name  but  which  are 
disapproved  of  in  principle  be- 
cause of  the  common  character 
of  their  neutrality.  Specifically 
named  were  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Elks  and  Moose.' 

A  different  form  of  dictatorship 
is  imposed  upon  people  by  their 
environment.  This  determines, 
within  narrow  limits,  the  way  of 
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life  which  different  peoples  in 
different  areas  will  follow  and 
the  standard  of  living  which  is 
available  to  them.  It  dictates  to 
the  people  of  China  and  India 
how  few  of  the  luxuries  of  life 
they  may  enjoy,  and  right  now  it 
is  dictating  'austerity'  to  the 
people  of  Britain  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  such  time  as 
its  population  is  in  dynamic  equi- 
librium with  its  resources  and  en- 
vironment. It  is  now  dictating  to 
the  people  of  this  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  that  they  shall  con- 
sume to  the  limit  of  their  collec- 
tive physical  capacity  or  risk  col- 
lapse as  an  organized  society  of 
any  importance. 

Finally  we  have  a  form  of  dic- 
tation which  we  all  accept  more 
or  less  unconsciously  and  from 
which  we  can  never  escape  en- 
tirely. That  is  the  dictatorship  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  operation 
of  physical  laws — a  dictatorship 
to  which  all  must  bow,  regardless 
of  wealth,  rank  or  social  posi- 
tion. This  dictatorship  regulates 
the  performance  and  sequence  of 
all  the  events  which  compose  our 
physical  existence  and  without  it 
life  would  either  cease  to  continue 
or  would  become  a  meaningless 
mess  of  futility.  We  can  call  it, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  dic- 


tatorship of  the  job.  It  is  ever  pre- 
sent and  inescapable  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  job,  however 
large  or  small,  important  or  in- 
significant, but  it  varies  in  amount 
and  nature  exactly  as  the  tech- 
nique of  the  job  or  operation 
varies.  In  short,  every  job  in- 
volves the  minimum  amount  of 
dictation  consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient performance  of  that  job. 

Suppose  we  could  set  back  the 
clock  about  70  years  and  observe 
you  going  about  the  job  of  trans- 
porting yourself  from  one  town 
to  another.  You  probably  did  that 
job  in  an  ox-cart  on  a  very  prim- 
itive road  at  a  speed  of  one  mile 
per  hour.  That  job  required  little 
or  no  dictation.  You  could  doze 
if  you  felt  inclined  and,  if  by  any 
chance  you  had  a  head-on  colli- 
sion with  another  ox-cart,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  negligible  and 
you  might  not  even  wake  up. 

Thirty  years  later  you  are 
again  doing  that  same  job,  but 
under  different  conditions.  You 
are  now  travelling  behind  a  team 
of  fast  horses  on  a  well-graded 
road  and  there  are  lots  of  other 
people  using  that  same  road. 
Now,  conditions  have  introduced 
a  certain  amount  of  dictatorship 
into  the  performance  of  the  job; 
you  have  agreed  with  your  neigh- 
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bors  that  you  will  keep  to  one 
side  of  the  road  and  you  dare  not 
go  to  sleep. 

Again  the  scene  changes  and 
today  you  find  yourself  doing  that 
job  behind  the  wheel  of  a  modern 
automobile  on  a  hard-surfaced 
road.  There  is  a  constant  stream 
of  automobiles  in  both  directions, 
travelling  at  high  speed.  Now  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  intro- 
duce a  considerable  amount  of 
dictation  into  the  job.  You  must 
slow  down  for  curves;  you  must 
look  out  for  traffic  lights  and  in- 
tersections; you  must  dim  your 
lights  and  you  must  observe  stop 
signs  and  speed  limits  through 
the  various  settlements  on  the 
road.  It  does  not  occur  to  you  to 
object  to  this  kind  of  dictatorship 
because  you  know  that  so  long  as 
•you  obey  it  your  trip  will  prob- 
ably be  easy  and  enjoyable.  You 
also  realize  that  if  you  undertake 
to  defy  it,  you  will  risk  your  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  others. 

Ten  years  hence  you  will  be 
doing  that  job  under  conditions 
very  different  from  today.  You 
will  probably  be  travelling  on  a 
four  or  six  lane  highway;  there 
will  be  no  intersections  at  high- 
way level;  all  small  communities 
will  be  by-passed  and  the  high- 
way will  be  lighted  so  efficiently 


that  automobile  lights  will  be  un- 
necessary. Then  you  will  find  that 
the  dictatorship  required  in  the 
performance  of  that  job  of  trans- 
portation has  very  largely  dis- 
appeared. You  cannot  dim  lights 
you  are  not  using;  you  cannot 
observe  traffic  lights  which  do 
not  exist,  or  obey  other  regula- 
tions whose  necessity  has  been 
eliminated.  All  the  dictatorship 
then  necessary  will  be  the  ob- 
servance of  rules  about  stopping 
on  the  speedway  and  signalling 
when  about  to  change  from  one 
lane  to  another. 

The  dictatorship  exercised  by 
individuals  is  transitory  in  nature; 
dictators  do  not  live  forever  and 
their  mantles  are  generally  buried 
with  them.  The  dictatorship  im- 
posed upon  us  by  big  business, 
monopolies,  cartels  and  labor 
organizations  is  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  our  complex  and 
interlocking  industrial  mechan- 
ism— the  semi-final  round  in  the 
battle  to  preserve  the  Price  Sys- 
tem and  perpetuate  the  status 
quo.  That  form  of  dictation  will 
pass  when  we  adopt  a  different 
method  of  social  operation.  An 
ecclesiastical  dictatorship  can 
flourish  only  amid  the  sordid  sur- 
roundings of  poverty,  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  will  fade  as 
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we  move  into  a  higher  type  of 
civilization  with  its  attendant  im- 
provement in  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living. 

These  forms  of  dictatorship 
have  one  characteristic  in  com- 
mon: they  can  thrive  only  in  the 
soil  of  scarcity.  They  will  dis- 
appear with  the  institution  of  the 
North  American  Technate  of 
security  and  abundance  for  all 
citizens.  No  human  being  or  group 
of  human  beings  will  then  be  able 
to  wield  economic  power  over 
other  human  beings. 

The  only  type  of  dictatorship 
that  will  remain  in  the  Technate 
will  be  the  dictation  of  the  job — 
the  provision  of  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  with  the  least  pos- 
sible wastage  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  the  least  possible  use 
of  human  effort.  The  mass  of  con- 
sumers, through  their  energy 
medium  of  distribution,  will  dic- 
tate what  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
research  staffs  and  technological 
executives  of  each  industry  will 
determine  how  it  is  to  be  made. 
The  utilization  of  technology  to 
the  utmost  will  ensure  the  great- 
est measure  of  physical  freedom 
in  history. 

Probably  there  will  always  be 
those  few  whose  distorted  minds 
permit  them  to  accept  with  ser- 


vile obedience  the  monotony, 
drudgery,  hardship  and  discom- 
fort imposed  upon  them  by  exist- 
ing forms  of  dictatorship,  yet 
view  with  alarm  any  dictation 
which  would  enable  them  to 
achieve  the  civilization  for  which 
men  have  yearned,  striven  and 
died,  and  which  for  the  first  time 
is  within  our  grasp. 

Then  there  is  this  'freedom' 
which  some  people  are  so  fear- 
ful of  losing.  We  have  in  mind  a 
friend  who  once  lived  on  the 
prairie;  he  had  a  fair  position 
which  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  live  on  a  scale  of  modest  com- 
fort, but  was  the  victim  of  a  re- 
spiratory complaint  which  even- 
tually grew  so  serious  that  his 
doctor  ordered  him  to  the  Coast 
for  a  change  of  climate.  Immediat- 
ely on  his  arrival  there,  his  con- 
dition improved  so  wonderfully 
that  he  tried  to  locate  a  job  which 
would  allow  him  to  remain;  but  a 
job  was  not  available  and  when 
his  leave  of  absence  had  expired 
he  returned  to  the  prairie  and 
died  within  a  few  weeks.  This  man 
enjoyed  all  the  'freedoms'  about 
which  we  prate,  but  he  lacked  the 
one  essential  freedom — the  free- 
dom to  live.  The  Technate  will 
guarantee  this  fundamental  free- 
dom. 
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Conceivably,  the  people  of 
North  America  could  be  stupid 
enough  to  attempt  to  set  up  some 
form  of  dictation  by  some  super 
scientist  or  group  of  scientists 
which  would  embody  the  features 
of  our  current  dictatorships — but 


it  would  not  distribute  the  abun- 
dance of  this  Continent  to  all  citi- 
zens— we  wouldn't  like  it — we 
couldn't  live  under  it — and  it 
would  not  be  Technocracy. 

— J.  H.  Scans 


^  WASHINGTON — A  United  Nations  food  commission  predicted  that  unless 
action  is  taken  to  absorb  production  the  world  may  soon  face  a  greater  economic  crash 
than  that  of  1929. 

The  preparatory  commission  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  underlined  in  its  final  report  the  urgency  of  the  current  situation 
both  in  agriculture  and  other  facets  of  world  economy.     It  warned: 

*If  nothing  is  done  to  absorb  the  infinitely  greater- production  which  our  efforts 
in  World  War  II  have  stimulated  we  may  find  ourselves  heading  for  a  greater  disaster 
than  in  1929. 

'Unless  steps  are  taken  to  expand  consumption  and  purchasing  power  far  above 
the  prewar  level  we  shall  be  faced  in  a  few  years  with  the  danger  of  a  major  slump 
in  primary'  production  and  probably  a  major  industrial  recession.' 

— International  News  Service 

*  CERTAINLY  THE  UNITED  STATES  has  emerged  from  World  War  II  as 
the  mightiest,  most  decisive  power  since  the  imperial  days  of  an  invincible  Rome. 
We  are  now  turning  out  around  50%  of  all  the  earth's  commodities — and  we  are 
going  to  export  an  estimated  eight  billion  dollars'  worth  of  them  in  1947  alone.  During 
the  same  year  we  are  planning  to  spend  six  to  12  billion  dollars  on  armaments,  and 
we  will  continue  to  loan  a  preponderant  share  of  the  funds  needed  by  other  nations 
to  rebuild,  to  rehabilitate,  to  find  a  place  in  the  economic  sun. 

We  have  a  wealth  creating  apparatus  never  before  equalled.  Our  individual 
workers  now  produce  34%  more  than  in  1941  as  a  result  of  war-quickened  develop- 
ments in  machinery  and  the  use  of  skills. 

We  are  big,  all  right,  but  the  question  remains — are  we  going  to  be  bright? 
Will  our  wisdom  match  our  weight?  ^Herbert  Harris  in  P.M. 

^  THE  CONVICTION  pronounced  by  the  business  reactionary  and  the  intellectual 
liberal  alike  is  that,  if  we  abandon  'free  enterprise,'  there  are  only  two  other  alterna- 
tives— fascism  or  communism;  but  the  technology  of  North  America  decrees  another 
destiny  for  this  Continent — a  non-Price  System  technological  operation  which  is 
neither  fascism  nor  communism  nor  a  descendant  of  the  American  business  system. 

i^    'FREE  ENTERPRISE'  means  freedom  to  chisel,  freedom  to  profit,   freedom 

to  maintain  artificial  scarcity,   freedom  to  operate  for  private  benefit  against  the 

public  welfare,  freedom  to  have  poverty,  slums,  crime,  waste  and  malnutrition,  ad 
nauseum. 

*  TECHNOCRACY  KNOWS  that  this  Continent  can  realize  the  great  and  revolu- 
tionary concepts  of  Freedom  from  Want,  Freedom  from  Fear,  Freedom  of  Speech, 
and  Freedom  of  Religion,  but  not  within  the  framework  of  the  Price  System. 
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Fire!  Fire! 


Death  tolls  and  property  losses  caused  by  fire  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  tremendous.  Fire  statistics  are  a  stark  indictment 
against  the  social  irresponsibility  which  sacrifices  human  life  and 
property  as  a  burnt  offering  on  the  altar  of  the  Price  System. 


ON  THE  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1946,  a  fire  of  unde- 
termined origin  started  in  one  of 
the  central  floors  of  the  Wine- 
coff  Hotel  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
In  a  matter  of  minutes,  it  had 
shot  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards through  the  elevator 
shafts,  claiming  the  lives  of  119 
persons  and  injuring  91  others. 
Considered  fireproof  when  built 
in  1913,  the  building  was  not 
equipped  with  the  customary  fire 
escapes. 

This  was  the  first  and  most 
tragic  of  a  series  of  fires  which 
snuffed  out  lives  and  destroyed 
property  valued  in  milUons  of 
dollars  throughout  Canada  and 
United  States  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January.  Fol- 
lowing the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire 
by  only  one  day,  another  swept 
the  Barry  Hotel  in  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  taking  eleven 
lives.  Within  a  week,  an  aban- 
doned and  condemned  warehouse 
in  a  New  York  City  tenement 
district  was  set  afire  by  a  Dead 


End  boys'  gang  who  admittedly 
performed  the  deed  'just  for  the 
Hell  of  it.'  The  warehouse  col- 
lapsed on  an  adjacent  tenement 
building,  trapping  34  of  its  occu- 
pants. At  least  eight  were  known 
to  have  perished.  In  Ottawa  on 
December  23,  an  ex-R.C.A.F. 
barracks  which  was  being  used 
as  a  home  burned  when  a  Christ- 
mas tree  branch  was  ignited  by 
a  nearby  electric  grill.  Four 
children  were  killed  and  their 
mother  badly  burned  in  trying  to 
rescue  them. 

Most  costly  fire  of  recent  date 
in  which  no  loss  of  life  was  in- 
curred was  that  which  swept 
Pier  3  at  Weehawken,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  January  8,  1947,  when 
property  estimated  at  $6,000,000 
was  destroyed. 

So  sweeps  the  lurid  finger  of 
flame  across  an  inflammable  Con- 
tinent. The  foregoing  are  only  a 
few  of  the  more  recent  tragic 
examples  seared  into  the  pages 
of  official  statistics  on  death  tolls 
and    property    losses    caused    by 
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fire  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Fire  statistics  on  both 
sides  of  the  International  Boun- 
dary are  a  stark  indictment 
against  the  social  irresponsibility 
which  sacrifices  human  life  and 
property  as  a  burnt  offering  on 
the  altar  of  the  Price  System. 

During  the  ten-year  period 
from  1936  to  1945,  fire  losses  in 
Canada  climbed  from  $21,549,484 
to  $41,903,020  with  an  increase  in 
per  capita  loss  from  $1.95  to  $3.49. 
There  was  little  difference  in  loss 
of  life  considering  the  vast  in- 
creases in  property  loss.  Deaths 
from  fire  fluctuated  downward 
then  upward  from  347  in  1936  to 
391  in  1945.  (No  overall  figures 
for  1946  were  available  at  this 
writing.)  Of  the  property  dam- 
aged in  the  52,173  Canadian  fires 
reported  in  1945,  $31,476,794 
worth,  or  75%,  was  covered  by  in- 
surance. 

Fire  losses  in  the  U.S.  are  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $1,000,000  a 
day — ^nearly  $400  million  in  a 
year!  Loss  of  life  since  1900  has 
exceeded  that  lost  in  all  wars  ever 
engaged  in  by  the  U.S.  Some  425,- 
000  persons  have  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  fires  during  this  period. 

Why  are  fire  losses  so  start- 
lingly   high?   Without   denying   a 


tremendous  amount  of  careless- 
ness to  which  many  fires  are  at- 
tributable, the  answer  to  this 
question  lies  in  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  highly  inflammable 
wooden  construction  of  most 
North-  American  homes  renders 
them  'perfect  setups'  for  the  de- 
predations of  the  Red  Destroyer. 
Even  where  the  exterior  con- 
structions are  not  inflammable, 
the  interior  finishings  almost  in- 
variably are,  while  the  incidence 
of  non-inflammable  furniture  is 
practically  nil.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  disastrous  Winecoff  Hotel 
fire.  Though  post-fire  photographs 
showed  very  little  damage  to  the 
much-touted  fireproof  exterior, 
the  interior  was  a  sizzling  crema- 
torium for  119  guests. 

There  are  multitudes  of  causes 
for  fires  which  need  little  en- 
couragement for  spreading  in  the 
host  of  North  American  fire-trap 
homes.  Some  of  the  more  com- 
mon causes  are:  sparks  thrown 
from  heaters,  ranges  or  fireplaces 
onto  the  floor;  upset  kerosene 
lamps  (many  thousands  of  North 
Americans  are  still  obUged  to 
use  this  antique  form  of  illumina- 
tion) ;  short  circuits  in  faulty  elec- 
tric wiring;  and  burning  cigaret- 
tes carelessly  tossed  aside  or  al- 
lowed to  drop  from  the  hands  of 
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smokers  into  their  beds  as  they 
fall  to  sleep. 

The  current  housing  shortage 
debacle  is  another  accessory  to 
the  fire  hazard.  Many  people  are 
being  forced  to  live  in  garages 
under  conditions  similar  to  the 
hardships  through  which  their 
forebears  passed  in  their  cov- 
ered wagon  emigration  from  east 
to  west.  In  numerous  instances, 
five  or  six  persons  are  living  in 
cramped  quarters  which  would 
be  comfortable  living  space  for  a 
maximum  of  two.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
knock  over  a  lamp  or  to  bring  an 
item  of  apparel  in  such  close  con- 
tact with  a  range  that  it  catches 
fire.  Yet  thousands  of  World  War 
II  veterans  and  their  families 
are  compelled  to  live  under  just 
such  circumstances. 

Allied  to  the  foregoing  condi- 
tions is  the  deplorable  state  of 
much  of  the  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment in  North  American  cities. 
Among  U.S.  city  fire  departments 
bravely  battling  flames  with  over- 
age, broken-down  equipment  are 
those  of  Boston,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 
It  might  be  noted  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  Fire  Depart- 
ment that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1945,  its  members  an- 


swered an  average  of  more  than 
S6  fires  a  day.  Their  reported  in- 
ability to  cope  adequately  with 
major  conflagrations  with  their 
obsolete  equipment  was  grimly 
exemplified  on  June  5,  1946  when 
the  LaSalle  Hotel  fire  claimed  61 
victims. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  fire-fighting  equipment 
in  Canada  one  need  go  no  further 
than  a  study  of  the  situation  in 
the  Vancouver  Fire  Department 
which  is  a  reasonable  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  other  Canadian 
departments. 

This  city  has  31  pieces  of  equip- 
ment in  its  18  halls,  and  only  six 
of  them  are  less  than  ten  years 
old.  Most  recent  of  these  is  a 
modem  ladder  truck  with  a  200- 
horsepower  motor  and  a  100-foot 
hydraulic  hoist  ladder.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  bulk  of  Vancouver's 
fire-fighting  pieces,  Mr.  Hugh 
Bird,  business  agent  for  the  fire- 
fighter's union,  stated  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1946: 

'It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
equipment  here  has  deteriorated 
to  the  point  beyond  the  safety 
measure.  Most  of  the  rigs  are  34 
years  old.  The  steel  in  them  just 
crystallizes.  You're  likely  to  have 
an  accident  at  any  time  with  that 
kind  of  equipment.' 
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Amplifying  his  statement  with 
action  came  two  accidents  in  a 
single  day  (December  19)  because 
of  old  equipment.  The  first  oc- 
curred in  the  morning  when  the 
axle  of  a  34-year  old  truck  snap- 
ped while  it  was  en  route  to  a  fire. 
In  the  afternoon  the  steering  gear 
of  the  left  front  wheel  of  an  old 
ladder  truck  broke  during  an  an- 
swer to  a  fire  call.  Luckily  no  one 
was  injured  in  either  of  these 
mishaps,  but  as  a  result  of  them, 
firemen  here  have  warned  that 
unless  new  equipment  is  soon 
forthcoming,  they  will  restrict 
their  speeds  on  calls  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour! 

There  are,  then,  two  definitely 
economic  factors  contributing  to 
the  annual  fire  losses.  First,  there 
is  the  increasing  trend  toward 
higher*  inflammability  of  old 
wooden  structures  whose  state  of 
deterioration  and  comparative 
uselessness  do  not  warrant  their 
owners  the  expense  of  renovation 
and  fireproofing.  Secondly,  fire 
departments  are  becoming  stead- 
ily more  incapable  of  dealing 
with  fires — particularly  the  major 
ones — as  their  ancient  equipment 
approaches  the  point  of  complete 
senile  inoperabiUty  without  being 
adequately  replaced  with  new 
equipment,     due     either    to    the 


cities'  reluctance  or  inability  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 
In  addition  to  these  factors,  there 
is  the_  continued  practice  of  build- 
ing new  structures  with  inflam- 
mable materials — usually  lumber 
— then  filling  them  with  equally 
inflammable  furniture. 

As  long  as  these  conditions  pre- 
vail, there  is  httle  likelihood  that 
the  dread  fire  hazard  will  de- 
crease. Despite  any  educational 
measures  which  might  be  taken 
to  warn  people  of  the  dangers  of 
fire  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
certain  precautionary  measures 
against  it,  fire  will  continue  to 
take  its  usual  heavy  toll  of  life 
and  property. 

Are  there  no  means  to  reduce 
these  losses?  Certainly  there  are. 
But  they  are  either  too  expen- 
sive or  else  yield  too  little  mone- 
tary return  to  be  applied  on  a 
mass  scale  within  the  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

Fire  marshals  have  claimed  that 
about  95%  of  fire  losses  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  appUcation  of 
a  few  precautionary  measures. 
Without  question,  the  greatest  of 
all  precautions  which  could  be 
taken  would  be  the  complete  con- 
struction and  furnishing  of  build- 
ings with  all  fireproof  materials. 
Such  procedure  would  meet  with 
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instant  resistance  from  the  lum- 
ber industry  whose  highly  com- 
bustible product  is  the  most  ex- 
tensively used  material  for  home 
construction.  A  large  source  of 
its  revenue,  moreover,  is  that  de- 
rived from  the  replacement  of 
building  materials  for  those  de- 
stroyed in  fire.  Furniture  firms 
also  derive  considerable  revenue 
from  this  source. 

In  the  Technate  where  there 
would  be  no  monetary  considera- 
tions to  hamper  building  pro- 
grams, one  of  the  most  immediate 
long-term  projects  would  be  the 
rehousing  of  the  entire  North 
American  populace.  This  would 
involve  the  demolition  of  most 
of  the  housing  units  now  exist- 
ing. In  their  stead  would  be  built 
modem  scientifically  -  designed 
structures  incorporating  the  latest 
fireproof  materials  in  construc- 
tion and  furnishing. 

Also,  no  absolute  dependence 
would  be  placed  in  the  non-com- 
bustibility of  the  materials  used, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Winecoff  Hotel  which  had  no  fire 
escapes.  All  apartment  blocks  or 
other  buildings  of  more  than  one 
storey  would  be  provided  with 
adequate  escape  facilities  from  the 
upper  floors.  Besides,  such  build- 
ings   would    likely    be    equipped 


with  electronic  fire  detection  de- 
vices which  would  automatically 
and  simultaneously  sound  the 
alarm  to  the  occupants  and  to 
the  nearest  unit  of  the  fire-fight- 
ing service.  Automatic  sprinkler 
systems  could  also  be  installed. 

Fire  departments  would  be 
provided  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  most  modern  and  effect- 
ive equipment  available.  The 
highly  successful  new  anti-fire 
techniques  involving  the  use  of 
the  World  War  Il-created  'snow,' 
*fog'  and  'foam'  would  be  includ- 
ed in  the  inventory  of  all  fire- 
fighting  units  until  such  time  as 
science  discovered  even  better 
methods  of  quelling  flames.  The 
three  techniques  just  mentioned 
are  advanced  adaptations  of  the 
principle  of  removing  the  neces- 
sary oxygen  supply  from  the  fire 
and  reducing  the  temperature  of 
the  burning  object  below  its  igni- 
tion point.  They  would  be  moved 
to  the  scene  of  the  blaze  on  the 
fastest,  safest  and  most  efficient 
rolling  stock  which  technology 
could  provide. 

This  is  the  only  answer  to  the 
menace  threatening  every  out- 
moded North  American  home  to- 
day. Through  the  construction  of 
(as  nearly  as  possible)  fireproof 
buildings,   and  the   further  safe- 
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guarding  of  them  with  completely 
modem  fire-fighting  equipment, 
the  fire  hazard  would  be  reduced 
to  a  very  minor  fraction  of  its 
present  amount.  Loss  of  life 
would  drop  to  a  minimum,  while 
the  amount  of  material  saved 
from  the  tongue  of  flame  would 
be  enormous. 

Firemen,  too,  like  all  other  citi- 
zens, would  be  guaranteed  com- 
plete security  on  a  high  living 
standard  during  the  term  of  their 


service  and  for  the  balance  of 
their  lives  with  all  the  consum- 
ing privileges  inherent  to  a  high- 
energy  civiUzation. 

All  this,  and  many  other  ad- 
vantages too,  will  be  available  to 
every  North  American  citizen  as 
soon  as  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
card the  wasteful  and  destructive 
modes  of  the  archaic  Price  Sys- 
tem for  the  socio-scientific  de- 
sign of  the  Technate. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


if  SAN  FRANCISCO — Engines  which  not  only  produce  power  but  also  manufac- 
ture their  own  fuel  from  atomic  raw  materials  are  a  possibility  of  the  future,  C. 
Cabell,  a  General  Electric  Company  engineer  employed  at  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
plutonium  plant,  asserted  here. 

Addressing  the  San  Francisco  Engineering  Council,  Cabell  said  that  'some  day 
scientists  may  find  a  way  to  produce,  in  the  power  plants,  as  much  new  atomic  fuel 
as  is  burned  up.' 

Should  Cabell's  prediction  come  true,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  supply  the 
atom  power  plants  with  ordinary  uranium  or  thorium  or  some  other  raw  material 
from  which  fissionable  atoms  could  be  produced.  Once  started,  an  atomic  engine 
would  use  part  of  its  power  to  convert  these  raw  materials  into  fuel  for  itself,  and 
the  remainder  would  be  available  to  power  consumers. 

Cabell  said  a  cube  of  uranium  235  about  the  size  of  an  office  desk,  could  supply 
all  the  electrical  power  used  by  the  United  States  in  one  year  if  used  in  purely  power 
generating  ovens.    Uranium  235  is  similar  to  plutonium  as  an  atomic  fuel. 

— Associated  Press 

*  ONCE  OUR  TRANSCENDENT  TYCOONS  have  linked  the  preser\'ation  of 
their  own  privileges  to  the  'stability'  arising  from  .  .  .  martial  expenditures,  once  the 
nation  is  committed  to  this  source  of  employment  and  depends  on  it  rnore  and  more 
to  offset  slumps  and  recessions,  the  whole  undertaking  may  be  turned  into  an  instru- 
ment of  offense.  War-making  could  become  America's  new  vocation,  simply  because 
you  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  building  a  war  economy  without,  at  some  point,  engag- 
ing in  the  economics  of  war.  —Herbert  Harris  in  P.M. 

*  BY  ADHERING  STRICTLY  to  its  positive  all- American  program  and  by 
steadfastly  refusing  to  become  involved  in  the  political  fevers  and  chills  which 
frequently  sweep  over  the  nation,  Technocracy  has  confounded  those  interests  which 
have  sought  to  pin  the  labels  of  fascism  and  communism  on  Technocracy.  As 
always,  Technocracy  Plays  America  to  Win! 
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The  Toll  of  Disease 


Despite  modern  medical  advances,  the  toll  of  disease  is  still  terrific. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  a  high  standard  of  public  health  is  the 
Price  System  itself.  The  prosperity  of  the  medical  profession  de- 
pends upon  profitable  amounts  of  disease,  and  most  people  cannot 
pay  the  price. 


BY  A  strange  twist  of  human 
nature,  'health'  is  not  a  popu- 
lar subject  in  the  way  it  is  to  be 
discussed  here. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  drug  company  which 
used  an  advertisement  showing 
an  alarm  clock  going  off.  People 
did  not  Hke  the  picture  because 
it  reminded  them  of  unpleasant 
things,  such  as  waking  up  from 
a  peaceful  sleep. 

Though  this  country  has  made 
good  progress  in  providing  the 
things  necessary  to  full  health, 
there  are  still  too  many  Cana- 
dians ill,  too  many  babies  dying, 
too  many  deaths  in  motherhood. 

Let  us  start  first  with  babies. 
Every  year  the  birth  of  a  baby 
is  of  concern  to  about  300,000 
homes  in  Canada,  which  means 
that  every  day  it  is  the  event  of 
the  year  for  900  famiUes. 

When  the  baby  is  bom,  it  is 
already  nine  months  old,  and  if 
it  has  been  neglected  during  that 
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period  its  chances  of  living  are 
much  lower  than  if  its  mother 
had  been  given  proper  medical 
care  and  intelligent  home  help 
before  the  birth.  If  babies  were 
thought  of  and  cared  for  from  the 
very  beginning  the  number  of 
deaths  would  be  negligible. 

What  do  we  find  the  fact  to  be? 
In  the  four  years  1938  to  1941, 
57,436  babies  under  one  year  of 
age  died  in  Canada,  and  3,806 
Canadian  mothers  died  giving 
birth.  This  is  a  greater  death  toll 
than  was  suffered  by  Canada  in 
her  fighting  forces  in  all  four 
years  of  the  first  world  war.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  second  world 
war  the  deaths  of  infants,  still- 
bom  and  under  one  year  of  age, 
totalled  more  than  three  times 
the  deaths  in  our  fighting  forces. 
Monuments  in  every  city  and 
hamlet  show  that  we  were  sadly 
aware  of  the  war  sacrifices,  but 
there  is  no  general  feeling  dis- 
played of  our  sense  of  the  heavier 
losses  on  the  home  front  through 
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the  death  of  infants  and  mothers 
who  could  have  been  saved. 

The  record  has  improved  over 
the  past  25  years,  of  course,  but 
are  we  content  with  it?  Those 
who  point  with  pride  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  infant  deaths  from  102  per 
thousand  hve  births  in  1921  to  55 
in  1944  should  go  on  to  compare 
this  with  the  record  in  other 
countries.  Here  are  the  figures 
Sweden  29;  New  Zealand  29 
Switzerland  38;  Australia  40 
Netherlands  40;  the  United  States 
40;  England  and  Wales  49  .  .  . 
and  Canada  55.  These  are  given 
by  the  Health  Study  Bureau  in  its 
'Review  of  Canada's  Health  Needs 
and  Health  Insurance  Proposals,' 
pubhshed  in  May  1946. 

If  some  people  are  satisfied  with 
the  overall  Dominion  record,  what 
do  they  say  about  the  differences 
between  .  various  parts  of  the 
country?  The  number  of  children 
out  of  every  1,000  bom  alive  who 
died  before  their  first  birthday 
varied  in  this  way:  British  Col- 
umbia 40;  Ont£frio  43;  Prince 
Edward  Island  44;  Alberta  46; 
Saskatchewan  47;  Manitoba  49; 
Nova  Scotia  53;  Quebec  68,  and 
New  Brunswick  78.  These  figures 
are  given  in  the  current  Cana- 
dian Almanac,  referring  to  the 
year  1944. 


Statistics  such  as  these  indicate 
that  some  sectors  have  little  cause 
for  contentment  when  they  com- 
pare their  record  with  that  of 
others;  some  provinces  are  not 
keeping  up  with  their  neighbours 
in  health  conservation,  and  the 
infant  death  rate  of  the  Domin- 
ion compares  unfavorably  with 
that  of  many  other  countries. 

The  same  situation  is  found  in 
maternal  deaths.  The  rate  in 
Canada  is  high,  but  wherever 
adequate  services  are  provided 
and  taken  advantage  of,  the  death 
rate  is  only  half  that  of  Canada 
as  a  whole.  The  effective  work 
done  in  every  field  of  nursing  by 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  shows 
up  particularly  well  in  the  realm 
of  maternity  nursing.  Where 
mothers  were  served  by  the 
V.O.N,  the  rate  of  death  was  less 
than  half  the  general  rate — 2.5 
per  1,000  live  births  compared 
with  5.1  in  the  five  years  ended 
1936.  In  general,  maternal  deaths 
decreased  from  5.6  per  thousand 
births  in  1936  to  2.7  per  thous- 
and in  1944. 

The  point  of  pressing  interest 
is  that,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  Insurance  issued  in  1943, 
'It  is  considered  that  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  adequate  maternal  serv- 
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ices  the  death  rate  could  be  more 
than  cut  in  half.' 

Expectancy  of  life  has  increas- 
ed greatly.  A  child  born  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  a  life  pros- 
pect of  21  years;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  had  increased 
to  26  years;  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  34  years;  and  by  1880 
it  was  40  years.  Canadian  tables 
of  1940  to  1942  show  an  expecta- 
tion of  life  at  birth  of  slightly  less 
than  63  years  for  males  and  over 
66  for  females,  increases  of  3  and 
4  years  over  the  time  of  the  1931 
census.  The  person  of  20  now  has, 
on  an  average,  as  many  years  of 
life  remaining  as  the  new  bom 
child  had  in  1900. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  living  more  years 
applies  most  strongly  in  the 
younger  ages;  for  persons  over  40 
life  expectancy  has  been  increased 
by  only  3  years  since  the  turn 
of  the  century.  Young  people  live 
to  older  ages  than  formerly,  but 
older  people  do  not  tend  to  live 
to  yet  older  ages. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the 
increase  in  life  expectancy  is  not 
brought  about  by  something  com- 
pletely beyond  control.  Speaking 
before  the  Sugar  Research  Foun- 
dation this  fall,  Dr.  I.  M.  Rabinow- 
itch,  associate  professor  of  medi- 
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cine  at  McGill  University,  said 
that  there  was  'no  physical  or 
chemical  reason'  why  the  human 
organism  could  not  continue  to 
function  efficiently  from  birth  up 
to  110  or  115  years,  and  he  plead- 
ed for  more  research,  particularly 
in  diet,  to  bring  about  the  state. 
Some  will  be  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  while  Canada's  infant 
and  maternal  death  rates  compare 
unfavourably  with  many  other 
countries,  her  general  death  rate 
is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  world. 
The  latest  Canada  Year  Book 
shows  a  Canadian  death  rate  of 
10.1  per  1,000  pK)pulation,  while 
only  four  countries  had  a  rate 
under  ten  per  thousand,  and  some 
were  as  high  as  26  per  thousand. 
It  appears  that  the  room  for  im- 
provement lies  within  groups, 
particularly  the  two  already  dis- 
cussed— infants  and  mothers.  The 
Hon.  George  Hoadley,  one-time 
Health  Minister  of  Alberta  and 
now  President  of  the  Health 
Study  Bureau,  emphasized  this 
in  the  booklet  'Canada's  Health,' 
using  figures  based  on  the  1931 
census  year:  'On  the  average,  we 
are  losing  a  mother  every  eight 
hours,  or  three  a  day;  54  children 
under  five  years  every  day;  42 
children    under    one    year    every 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Mi4^e/icd  (lelo-u^cel  An.e  depleted 

INDUSTRIAL  strength  depends  increasingly  upon  a  nation's  mineral 
.  resources  and  its  capacity  to  develop  these,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  fuels  and  metals.  Without  its  wealth  of  mineral  resources, 
America  would  not  be  the  leading  power  today  nor  would  it  be  able 
to  support  its  population  of  more  than  140  million  people  at  a  stand- 
ard of  living  never  yet  a,pproached  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Great  as  are  these  resources,  however,  United  States  reserves 
of  some  important  minerals  have  been  depleted  by  unprecedentedly 
high  production  during  the  war  years,  and  by  the  pillage  and  waste 
of  many  decades  of  Price  System  operation. 

Total  mineral  production  in  America  has  increased  tremendously 
since  the  first  census  figures  became  available  in  1880.  From  a 
value  of  $367  million  in  that  year,  production  increased  to  a  prewar 
high  of  $6.9  billion  in  1920.  In  the  '20's  output  was  valued  at  an 
average  of  about  $5  billion,  but  in  the  early  '30's  dropped  to  levels 
lower  than  since  before  World  War  I,  equalling  $2.4  billion  in  1932. 
It  rose  again  in  the  '30's,  with  a  temporary  drop  in  1938,  and  during 
the  war  years  reached  new  highs  of  $7.5  billion  in  1942,  $8  billion  in 
1943,  and  $8.5  billion  in  1944.  (See  chart  on  next  page.) 
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_VACUE  OF  MINERAL  PRODOCTIOM_ 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

1880 1944 


The  table  shows  the  value  of  mineral  production  in  the  United 
States  for  1939  to  1944  as  compared  with  that  in  1880.  The  six-year 
total,  1939-44,  is  22%  of  all  mineral  production  from  1880  to  1944. 

Value  of  Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Non-Metallic 

Year  Metallic  Fuels*  Other  Total  Grand  Total 

1880  191  120                 56  176  367 

1939  1,292  2,834               788  3,622  4,914 

1940  1,679  3,117               818  3,935  5,614 

1941  2,132  3,708  1,038  4,746  6,878 

1942  2,364  4,103  1,109  5,212  7,576 

1943  2,488  4,608               975  5,583  8,071 

1944  2,340  5,212 900  6,112  8,452 

Totals  from  1880  to  1944    55,735        101,537  32,710        134,248        189,983 

♦Coal,    natural   gas,    natural   gasoline,    petroleum. 
SOURCE:     Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines:  Minerals  Yearbook  1944. 

The  following  table  compares  United  States  reserves  with  past 
production  of  25  of  the  major  industrial  minerals.  It  is  prepared 
from  statistics  and  similar  charts  presented  by  the  Economics  and 
Statistics  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  United  States  Department 
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of  the  Interior  and  includes  'minerals  for  which  reasonably  reliable 
estimates  can  be  made.'  From  the  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
United  States  has  drawn  heavily  upon  its  known  reserves  of  copp>er, 
lead,  zinc,  gold,  silver  and  other  minerals: 


ir 
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Exhaustion  of  Commercial  Reserves  as  of  1944 

Proportion  of  Estimated  Original  Commercial  Reserves   (Measured,   Indicated  and 
Inferred)  of  Certain  Minerals  in  the  United  States  remaining  as  of  1944 

Approximate  Approximate 

Percent  Remaining  Percent  Remaining 


Petroleum*     42 

Copper    40 

Zinc  34 

Tungsten    30 

Manganese  30 

Bauxite   (prewar  grade) _..  29 

Vanadium     29 

Chromium    23 

Gold    22 

Lead    15 

Silver     15 

Mercury    3 


Magnesium    100 

Nitrogen   100 

Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  98 

Salt    ^ 98 

Phosphate  Rock  94 

Potash    93 

Molybdenum    92 

Iron    Ore    69 

Natural   Gas*    66 

Anthracite    66 

Sulphur  60 

Fluorspar    55 

Antimony   45 

♦Proved   reserves  only. 
NOTE:     Original  reserves  were  estimated  by  adding  the  total  production  through  1943  to  the 

reserve  estimates  as  of  January  1,   1944. 
SOURCE:     'The  Mineral  Position  of  the  United   States   and   the   Outlook   for  the   F^iture/   by 

Elmer  W.   Pehrson,  Chief,   Economics  and  Statistics  Branch,   Bureau  of  Mines. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  table  which  shows  graphically  the  nation's 
resources  of  some  of  the  more  important  minerals  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  years  supply  at  the  average  annual  rate  of  consumption 
from  1935  to  1939.  The  compilation  on  which  the  table  is  based  was 
also  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Bureau  warns 
that  in  some  instances  the  minerals  are  not  now  being  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  domestic  requirements  so  that  the  data 
'should  not  be  interpreted  as  indicating  that  production  large  enough 
to  meet  the  pre-war  rate  of  use  could  be  sustained  for  the  periods 
indicated.'  In  addition,  as  depletion  increases  the  maximum  rate  of 
production  decreases. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nine  of  the  33  minerals  shown  are  available 
in  quantities  equivalent  to  more  than  100-year's  supply,  four  are  in 
the  25-100-year  grou,p,  eight  are  in  the  5-  to  25-year  bracket,  while 
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the  reserves  of  the  remaining  12  represent  less  than  a  5-years'  supply. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  states  that  the  'significant  point  is  that  if  we 
make  a  division  at  the  35-year  level,  a  period  but  little  more  than 
the  usual  period  between  wars,  21  of  the  33  minerals  fall  below  the 
line.' 

Commercial  Reserves  Compared  with  1935-1939  Annual  Rate  of  Use 


Years  Supply 
Remaining  1944 

Nitrogen    Indefinite 

Magnesium   Indefinite 

Salt    Indefinite 

Bituminous  Coal  and  Lignite  4,300 

Phosphate  Rock  805 

Molybdenum    422    . 

Anthracite    195 

Potash    117 

Iron  Ore  Ill 

Sulphur    55 

Natural    Gas* 48 

Fluorspar    40 

Copper    34 

Zinc  19 

Petroleum*     18 

Cadmium    16 


Gold    

Lead    

Silver 

Bauxite  

Vanadium    

Antimony     

Tungsten    

Platinum    

Mercury   

Asbestos   

Manganese  

Chromite    

Nickel   

Tin    

Industrial    Diamonds 

Quartz   Crystals   

Flake  Graphite  


Years  Supply 
Remaining  1944 


14 
12 
11 
9 
7 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 


♦Based  on  proved  reserves  only. 
NOTE:     Figures   indicate   quantitative   significance   of  estimated   reserves   only.      They  do  not 

imply  that  the  reserve   could   sustain  consumption  at  the   assumed   rate   for  the   full 

period  shown. 
SOURCE:     'The  Mineral  Position   of  the   United   States  and  the  Outlook   for  the   Future,'   by 

Elmer  W.    Pehrson,   Chief,   Economics  and  Statistics  Branch,   Bureau  of  Mines. 

World  sources  of  supply  of  minerals  that  are  scarce  in  the  United 
States  are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  minerals  in  deficient  supply  in  the 
United  States,  as  covered  in  the  table,  are  available,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  from  other  sources  on  the  North  American  Continent  or  its 
neighboring  islands  except  graphite  and  titanium  ore. 

The  plundering  practices  of  the  Price  System  and  the  tremendous 
demands  of  two  world  wars  have  drawn  heavily  upon  the  nation's 
reserves  of  some  important  minerals.  Yet  the  United  States  has 
always  been  the  most  self-sufficient  country  in  the  world  in  minerals 
and  still  has  abundant  resources  of  the  most  essential  of  them.     By 
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careful  conservation  measures  and  by  the  development  of  reserves 
not  commercially  profitable  today  under  the  Price  System,  the  United 
States  combined  with  the  other  countries  of  this  Continent  into  the 
North  American  Technate  can  assure  a  high  standard  of  living  to 
all  the  people  of  this  area  for  many  years. 


Principal  Prewar  World  Sources  of  Supply  of 
Deficient  Minerals  of  the  United  States 

Percent  Imported  of 
Mineral  U.S.  Consumption  Principal  World  Sources  of  Supply 

Antimony    94     Bolivia,  China,  Mexico,  Yugoslavia. 

Arsenic,  white  34     United  States,  Sweden,  Mexico,  France,  Japan,  Bel- 
gium. 

Asbestos  (long  fiber) 99     Canada,    Rhodesia,    Union    of   South   Africa,    Soviet 

Russia. 

Bauxite    55*   France,    Surinam,    Hungary,    Italy,    British    Guiana, 

United  States,  Yugoslavia,  Soviet  Russia,  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  Greece. 

Beryllium   Ore   83     Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada. 

Chromite 99     Soviet  Russia,  Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba. 

Graphite    100     Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Germany,  Soviet  Russia. 

Industrial    Diamonds 100     Belgian   Congo,    Gold  Coast,    Angola,    Sierra   Leone, 

Union  of  South  Africa,  Brazil. 

Lead  3     United  States,  Australia,  Mexico,  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, Canada. 

Manganese  Ore  97     Soviet  Russia,  British  India,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Gold  Coast,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Cuba,  French  Morocco. 

Mercury    35     Italy,   Spain,   United  States,   Mexico,   Soviet  Russia. 

Mica  (excluding  scrap 

and    ground) 80     British  India,  Brazil,  Canada. 

Natural    Nitrates    100     Chile. 

Nickel 99     Canada,  New  Caledonia. 

Platinum   84     Canada,  Soviet  Russia,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 

States,  Colombia. 

Quartz  Crystals  100     Brazil. 

Tin   100     Malay  States,  Netherlands  Indies,  Bolivia,  Thailand. 

Titanium  Ore  94     India,  Norway,  United  States. 

Rutile  29     United  States,  Australia,  Brazil. 

Tungsten   60     China,     Burma,    Portugal,    United    States,    Bolivia, 

Argentina. 

Vanadium    52     Peru,    United    States,    Southwest    Africa,    Northern 

Rhodesia,  Mexico. 

Zinc    9     United  States,   Germany,   Belgium,   Canada,   Poland, 

Australia,  France,  United  Kingdom. 

Source:    The   National   Industrial   Conference    Board:    The   Economic   Almanac    for   1946-47. 
•In  view  of  increased  use  of  aluminum,  the  figure  of  55%  may  not  be  applicable  in  the  future. 
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INDUSTRY  in  which  chemistry  plays  an  important  part,  either  in 
the  processing  of  raw  materials  or  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
wherein  the  raw  material  itself  undergoes  chemical  change,  now  repre- 
sents the  largest  segment  in  the  (U.S.)  nation's  total  manufacturing 
enterprise,  surpassing  such  basic  industries  as  food,  iron  and  steel. 
The  chemical  industry  serves  almost  every  one  of  the  72  basic  industry 
groups  listed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  1944,  products  of 
chemical  process  industries  reached  a  value  of  about  $22  billion, 
which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  American  industry  group. 

Not  only  do  the  chemical  and  chemical  process  industries  consti- 
tute one  of  the  largest  sources  of  consumer  and  industrial  goods,  but 
they  also  provide  valuable  markets  for  other  industries  such  as  coal, 
electricity  and  transportation. 

The  ultimate  consumer  seldom  recognizes  his  own  dependence 
on  the  chemical  industry  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  The  plastic 
cases  and  luminous  hands  of  alarm  clocks,  the  chemically  produced 
ammonia  used  in  refrigerator  cars  transporting  fresh  fruit  from  Florida 
to  California,  the  electrical  insulation  in  our  homes,  the  anti-knock 
fluid  in  gasoline  which  makes  it  possible  to  drive  cars  with  high- 
powered  motors,  the  vinyl  resin  in  the  binding  layer  of  safety  glass, 
nylon  and  rayon  used  in  our  clothing,  chemo-therapeutic  agents  and 
anesthetics  in  the  field  of  medicine,  all  testify  to  our  reliance  on  an 
industry  whose  past  phenomenal  growth  may  be  more  than  matched 
in  the  future  by  the  realization  of  its  still  vast  potentialities. 

Not  only  is  the  chemical  industry  vital  to  the  health,  comfort  and 
security  of  the  nation  in  its  own  right,  but  it  is  also  a  creator  of  other 
industries.  In  recent  years,  for  example,  it  has  been  responsible  for 
the  inception  of  the  plastics,  rayon  and  synthetic  rubber  industries 
and  for  a  large  number  of  widely  used  products  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cinals,  solvents,  dyestuffs,  textiles  and  many  others. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  divides  the  chemical  industry  into  three 
classes  of  products:  basic  chemicals,  such  as  acids,  alkaUes,  salts, 
organic  chemicals  and  the  like;  semi-finished  chemical  products  to  be 
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used  in  further  manufacturing,  such  as  rayon,  yarns,  plastic  mater- 
ials, crude  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  dry  colors,  pigments,  etcetera; 
finished  chemical  products  to  be  used  for  ultimate  consumption,  such 
as  drugs,  cosmetics,  soaps  and  the  like,  or  for  use  as  supplies  in  other 
industries  such  as  paints,  fertilizers  and  explosives. 

Products  of  the  chemical  consuming  industries,  or  the  'chemical 
engineering  or  chemical  process  industries,'  such  as  pulp  and  paper, 
manufactured  gas  and  petroleum  products,  iron,  steel  and  other  metals, 
are  used  in  almost  every  phase  of  our  daily  lives.  The  chemical  pro- 
cess industries  are  equivalent  to  approximately  a  fifth  of  the  total 
of  all  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  with  an  output 
in  1939  valued  at  more  than  $11  billion. 

The  value  of  output  of  chemical  and  allied  products  in  1939  was 
$3.7  bilUon,  and  that  of  the  chemical  industry,  as  such,  was  about 
$1.33  billion.  In  1939,  an  average  of  287,136  wage  earners  were  paid 
$356  million  in  wages  in  the  chemical  and  allied  products  industry. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  I,  the  value  of  American  chemical  and 
allied  products  exceeded  $2  billion,  amounting  to  approximately  one- 
twelfth  of  all  manufactured  goods  and  a  total  exceeded  only  by  the 
foodstuffs,  textile,  iron  and  steel  industries. 

In  1899,  total  production  of  chemicals  and  alhed  products  amount- 
ed to  $372  million.  By  1914,  total  production  rose  to  $878  million,  and 
by  1925  to  $2,278  million.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  both 
production  and  exports  of  chemical  products  increased  500%  in  value, 
while  imports  rose  by  300%. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  World  War  I,  many  other  factors 
contributed  to  this  extraordinary  development  during  the  period 
1900-25,  including  an  increase  of  40,000,000  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States.  The  growing  purchasing  power  and  an  increase  in 
the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  people  led  to  a  mounting  demand 
for  private  consumption,  such  as  pharmaceutical  and  biological  medi- 
cinals  and  toilet  preparations,  as  well  as  for  the  products  of  chemical- 
using  industries,  such  as  textiles,  with  a  need  for  dyes,  bleaches  and 
textile  chemicals,  and  automobiles  with  their  demand  for  paints  and 
lacquers.     A  logical  further  development  in  the  chemical  field  was 
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the  use  of  substitutes  and  synthetics  to  supplement  an  inadequate 
supply  of  natural  products  in  many  fields. 

Moreover,  chemistry  follows  industry,  and  numerous  new  indus- 
tries, made  possible  as  the  result  of  inventions,  served  to  increase  the 
need  for  new  chemical  processes.  Thus,  when  the  time  came  for  the 
chemical  industry  in  the  United  States  to  fill  almost  unheard  of  de- 
mands during  World  War  I,  the  industry  had  experience,  talent  and 
plant  equipment  available  to  conquer  many  of  the  problems  which 
it  faced. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  increased  its  share  of  the  world 
production  of  chemical  products  from  34%  in  1913  to  43%  by  1927. 
The  share  of  Germany,  next  largest  producer,  fell  from  24%  in  1913  to 
16%  in  1927.  Similarly,  Great  Britain's  share  fell  from  11%  in  1913 
to  9.5%  in  1927,  and  that  of  France  from  8.5%  in  1913  to  6.8%  in  1927. 
By  1927,  United  States  production  was  equivalent  to  that  of  eight 
leading  European  countries  combined. 

During  the  depression  of  the  1930's,  the  need  for  new  economies 
in  manufacture  and  for  further  utilization  of  by-products  stimulated 
development  of  improved  chemical  processes  and  new  products. 
Consequently,  the  value  of  chemical  products  declined  by  only  44% 
between  1929  and  1933  as  compared  with  about  a  55%  decline  for 
all  industry,  since  a  large  proportion  of  its  products  are  essential  for 
much  of  every  day  living. 

From  seven  basic  raw  materials,  salt,  sulphur,  components  of  the 
atmosphere,  water,  limestone,  petroleum  and  coal,  the  chemical  in- 
dustry produces  dyes  and  organic  chemicals,  heavy  chemicals,  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals,  explosives,  electro-chemicals  for  use  in  the  pro- 
cess industries  such  as  ceramics  and  glass,  coke,  fertilizers,  leather, 
manufactured  gas,  medicines  and  cosmetics,  oils  and  fats,  paint  and 
varnish,  petroleum,  rubber,  soap,  sugar,  textile  processing  which 
serve  the  fundamental  human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion and  security.  In  addition  to  the  mineral  raw  materials  are  the 
plant  raw  materials,  such  as  cellulose,  derived  from  wood  pulp  and 
cotton  linters,  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp, 
rayon  and  plastics. 

Research  constitutes  an  important  expense  item  in  the  budgets 
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of  chemical  industries,  which  spend  relatively  more  on  research  than 
any  other  branch  of  industry.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  300 
research  workers  are  employed  for  each  10,000  persons  on  the  indus- 
try's payroll. 

A  national  Industrial  Conference  Board  study  indicates  that  about 
3.3%  of  the  gross  income  of  chemical  companies  is  spent  on  research, 
with  nearly  5%  in  organic  chemical  industries,  about  2%  in  the  heavy 
chemical  industries  as  against  .2%  in  all  industry.  Industrial  research 
as  a  whole,  of  which  the  chemical  industry  is  the  major  patron,  has 
grown  phenomenally  since  1920  when  there  were  about  300  industrial 
laboratories  with  a  total  personnel  of  about  7,500  and  a  budget  of 
$30  million.  In  contrast,  the  number  of  industrial  laboratories  had 
increased,  by  1940,  to  2,350  employing  70,000  and  expending  over 
$250  million. 

Many  branches  of  the  chemical  and  chemical  process  industries 
in  the  United  States  are  comparatively  new.  A  number  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  major  chemical  companies  were  introduced  as  articles  of 
commerce  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Recently,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  chemicals  in  the  United  States  stated  that  almost 
half  of  the  company's  gross  sales  for  the  year  1942,  '46%  to  be  exact 
— consisted  of  products  which  either  did  not  exist  in  1928  or  were 
not  then  manufactured  in  large  commercial  quantities.'  Similarly, 
according  to  Chemical  Engineering,  analysis  of  another  of  the  larger 
chemical  companies  indicates  that  for  three  of  the  four  major  divi- 
sions of  its  activity  almost  every  product  marketed  is  the  result  of 
research  and  a  large  majority  have  been  developed  and  commercial- 
ized since  World  War  I. 

Plastics  make  up  one  of  the  most  important  groups  of  new  pro- 
ducts, the  three  main  types  being  cellulose  compounds,  synthetic 
resins  and  the  protein-like  substances.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  prom- 
inent is  nylon,  a  synthetic  fiber  used  as  a  raw  material  for  hosiery, 
brush  bristles  and  other  products. 

Another  well-known  synthetic  organic  chemical  developed  in 
recent  years  is  synthetic  rubber.  A  number  of  types  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber have  been  produced  for  special  purposes,  each  with  individual 
characteristics  and  qualities  in  which  it  is  superior  to  natural  rubber. 
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Among  these  qualities  are  long  wear  and  resistance  to  abrasion,  oil, 
gasoline,  acids  and  solvents. 

The  glass  industry  has  recently  made  several  significant  contri- 
butions, among  which  are  a  new  method  of  manufacturing  low-expan- 
sion glass  and  the  new  glass  fiber  known  as  Fiberglas.  This  type  of 
fabric  retains  the  usual  properties  of  glass  and  yet  is  flexible  and 
resilient. 

Petroleum  has  been  established  as  an  important  source  of  chemi- 
cal compounds  with  which  can  be  created  an  amazing  array  of  diverse 
and  useful  materials.  Glycerine,  for  example,  can  now  be  produced 
synthetically,  giving  assurance  of  a  stable  supply  of  this  product, 
in  past  years  largely  a  by-product  of  soap  manufacture.  Toluol, 
from  which  TNT  is  made,  was  formerly  obtained  entirely  as  a  by- 
product of  coal  carbonization,  but  now  may  be  manufactured  syn- 
thetically, as  well,  from  petroleum  hydro-carbons. 

Likewise,  ethyl  alcohol  has  been  manufactured  synthetically  and 
is  expected  to  supplement  fermentation  alcohol  in  many  industrial 
uses  where  it  is  economically  advantageous  to  do  so,  although  its  use 
is  not  sanctioned  in  the  beverage  and  medicinal  fields. 

In  a  number  of  instances,  chemical  research  on  problems  of  by- 
products and  wastes  has  resulted  in  development  of  new  products 
and  new  services  of  great  importance,  while  sometimes  processing 
the  old  co-product  has  become  as  important  and  profitable  as  the 
original  primary  activity.  Use  of  the  by-products  of  other  industries, 
too,  has  long  been  a  source  of  chemical  products. 

A  constituent  of  the  waste  liquor  formed  when  wood  is  converted 
into  pul,p  by  the  sulphite  process,  lignin  supplies  about  one-half  of 
the  country's  supply  of  vanillin  and  is  also  used  in  producing  lignin 
resins  suitable  for  forming  laminated  materials.  Resins  made  from 
turpentine,  another  wood  product,  are  used  in  the  paint  and  varnish 
industry.      — Condensed  from  The  Index  and  continued  next  month 


iir  STERNBERG  (author  of  The  Coming  Crisis)  is  sure  that  we  are  heading  toward 
a  terrifying  smash-up  a  few  years  hence,  primarily  because  our  increase  in  productiv- 
ity is  too  great  to  be  absorbed  by  markets  at  home  and  abroad  under  a  dispensation 
where  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer  lags  behind  the  capacity  of  industry  to  turn 
out  goods  except  for  a  brief  postwar  interval  of  shortages.      — Herbert  Harris  in  P.M. 
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IN  CONSUMER  DURABLE  GOODS:  Monthly  Output 

Prewar  Latest 

Alarm   clocks    1,200,000  1,500,000 

Automobiles       312,000  286,000 

Bicycles 155,000  140,000 

Electric  irons   380,000  718,000 

Electric  ranges     47,000  75,000 

Radios  and  phonographs 1,100,000  1,800,000 

Refrigerators        — 309,000  280,000 

Replacement  batteries  1,327,000  1,355,000 

Sewing  machines 67,000  45,000 

Tires      5,129,000  8,200,000 

Tractors 26,200  28,400 

Trucks         -     69,000  110,000 

Vacuum  cleaners  158,000  266,000 

Washing  machines 158,000  265,000 

IN  BUILDING  MATERIALS: 

Asphalt  roofing    (squares) 5,400,000  6,800,000 

Bathtubs       98,000  107,000 

Bricks 411,000,000  528,000,000 

Cast-iron  soil  pipe  (tons) 47,000  47,000 

Cement    (barrals) 13,750,000  16,300,000 

Clay  sewer  pipe  (tons)  96,000  112,000 

Furnaces  (warm  air)  96,000  82,800 

Gypsum  board  and  lath  (sq.  ft.) 231,000,000  326,000,000 

Lavatories                     172,000  174,000 

Lumber  (board  feet) 3,045,000,000     3,300,000,000 

Sinks 142,000  252,000 

Structural  clay  tile  (tons) 94,000  133,000 

Water  heaters 175,000  322,000 

IN  CLOTHING: 

Boots  and  shoes   (pairs) 40,200,000  43,500,000 

Cotton   fabrics    (yards)  860,000,000  751,200,000 

Men's   shirts       13,260,000  9,000,000 

Men's  shorts      8,316,000  6,924,000 

Men's  suits               1,916,000  7,980,000 

Nylon  hose  (pairs)   9,100,000  30,000,000 

Silk  hose  (pairs)   33,800,000  3,000,000 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  jor  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 


A    COLD-RUN,    FAST-SETTING    RE- 

sin  wood  glue  that  requires  no  heating, 
known  as  'Wood-Lok,'  has  been  developed 
for  joint  assembly  operations  by  Nation- 
al Adhesives,  New  York  City. 

The  new  glue  can  be  handled  and 
machined  after  20  to  30  minutes'  clamp- 
ing time,  instead  of  having  to  wait  the 
usual  six  to  eight  hours.  Exhaustive 
tests  have  shown  that  it  produces  a 
strong,  resilient  bond  for  wood  joints 
that  is  unaffected  by  humidity  changes. 

It  is  cold-run;  therefore,  its  bonding 
quality  is  never  weakened  by  constant 
heating.  It  is  a  liquid,  ready  for  use. 
Nothing  has  to  be  added,  soaked  or 
heated.  It  does  not  harden  in  the  pot. 
Its  characteristics  never  change  during 
shipment,  application  or  use.  Its  storage 
and  working  life  is  several  months.  There 
are  no  chilled  joints.  It  doesn't  form  a 
film  to  dull  saws. 

DETAILS  OF  A  NEW  AUTOMATIC 
push  button  gasoline  heater  have  been 
released  by  the  Galvin  Manufacturing 
Corp.,    Chicago. 

Gasoline-electric  powered,  the  new 
Motorola  heater  operates  independently 
of  the  automobile  engine,  thereby  eli- 
minating the  necessity  of  waiting  for  the 
engine  to  warm  up  before  heat  develops. 


The  heater  will  continue  to  operate 
whether  or  not  the  engine  is  running, 
developing  18,000  BTU's  in  60  seconds 
under  normal  winter  conditions. 

A  thermostatic  control  maintains  heat 
selected  by  the  push  button.  The  manu- 
facturer claims  that  the  new  heater  will 
operate  efficiently  in  temperatures  as 
low  as  50  degrees  below  zero. 

THAT  25  SCIENTISTS  ARE  AT- 
tempting  to  build  the  first  atomic  power 
pile  in  the  world  and  are  *on  the  verge  of 
harnessing  the  atom'  for  peacetime  pur- 
poses, has  been  revealed  in  the  Mon- 
santo Magazine  by  Dr.  C.  Rogers  Mc- 
Cullough,  director  of  the  power  pile 
division  at  Clinton  Laboratories,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn. 

TWO  NEW  PRODUCTS  HAVE  BEEN 
announced  by  Compo-Tex,  Inc.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  One  is  liquid  plastic,  which 
the  manufacturer  says  is  a  fast-drying, 
clear  finish  coat  that  will  renew  worn, 
scuffed  or  faded  surfaces,  giving  a  pro- 
tective, durable  plastic  finish. 

The  second  of  the  new  products,  call- 
ed rain-tight,  is  a  highly  concentrated 
liquid,  and  gives  articles  of  clothing, 
window  curtains,  slip  covers,  table  cloths, 
bed  linens,  and  so  forth,  the  ability  to 
repel  water  perspiration,  water-borne 
stains  and  various  type  of  dirt. 
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MIDGET    CONDENSERS,    ABOUT 

one-third  the  size  and  weight  of  con- 
ventional ones,  are  being  produced  by 
Solar  Mfg.  Corp.,  New  York  City.  De 
signed  to  fit  into  new  ultra-compact 
electronic  devices,  the  new  capacitators 
employ  a  self-healing  metallized  paper 
construction. 

In  place  of  the  customary  aluminum 
foil,  Solite  condensers  have  a  thin 
metallic  coating  deposited  on  the  paper. 
The  paper  serves  as  the  dielectric. 
Should  a  weak  spot  develop  in  the  paper, 
the  resulting  discharge  deposits  alumin- 
um oxide  as  an  insulant  in  the  fault, 
thus  removing  the  weakness. 

AN     AUTOMATIC    EXPLODING 
scarecrow  is  the  newest  weapon  against 
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grain-gobbling  birds.  The  device  ignites 
a  carbide  gas  charge  every  three  minutes 
—  a  blast  reported  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage  birds  within  a  ten-acre  radius. 

THE   FAMILIAR  CRANKSHAFT  OF 

the  ordinary  engine  may  soon  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  motion  transformer  that 
converts  the  back-and-forward  move- 
ment of  the  piston  into  rotary  motion 
without  connecting  rods,  whist-pins  and 
crankshaft. 

The  device  can  be  used  to  transform 
rotary  motion  into  reciprocating  motion 
when  needed,  in  pumping  operations  for 
example. 

It  is  an  invention  of  James  A.  Hard- 
man,  Logan,  Utah,  and  has  now  been 
tested  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards  where   it   is   pronounced   practical. 

A  description  of  the  new  motion  trans- 
former is  contained  in  the  first  issue  of 
Federal  Science  Progress,  a  new  publica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  will  report  scientific  and 
technical  activities  of  the  government. 

The  heart  of  the  new  device  is  a  short 
rod,  called  a  yoke,  attached  to  and  at 
right  angles  v/ith  the  piston  shaft.  It 
moves  forward  and  back  with  the  piston, 
and  is  also  free  to  rotate  on  the  shaft. 
Each  end  of  the  yoke  is  inserted  in  a  ball 
bearing  mounted  in  a  socket  on  the  flange 
of  one  of  two  wheels  or  rotors  within 
the  housing  holding  the  yoke. 

These  rotors  are  positioned  parallel  to 
the  reciprocating  rod  and  equal  distance 
from  it.  As  the  rod  moves  back  and  forth 
in  simple  harmonic  motion,  the  yoke 
moves  with  it  and  the  balls  in  which  the 
yoke  ends  are  inserted,  and  the  rotors 
in  which  they  are  mounted,  rotate  in 
opposite  directions. 
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In  the  movement  the  yoke  necessarily 
tilts.  Since  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  yoke  to  the  rotors  varies  with  this 
tilting,  provision  is  made  so  that  the 
yoke  can  slide  through  the  spherical 
bearing.  A  fly  wheel  on  the  shaft  of  each 
rotor  smooths  out  the  rotation  and  car- 
ries the  yoke  and  rod  past  the  dead 
center  positions. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  TYPE- 

writer  which  prints  an  entire  line  simul- 
taneously, eliminating  the  possibility  of 
errors,  has  been  announced  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Development  and  Research  Corp., 
New  York  City. 

A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  DIE-CASTING 

machine  for  production  of  zinc,  lead  and 
tin  castings  has  been  announced  by 
Light  Metal  Machinery,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 
The  unit  is  reported  to  eliminate  be- 
tween-cycle  delays  through  a  patented 
cycling  mechanism  which  provides  con- 
tinuous die  movement,  shot  and  ejection. 

The  manufacturers  state  that  the  ma- 
chine, operating  at  240,  330,  520,  or  720 
shots  per  hour,  requires  manual  assist- 
ance only  to  fill  the  melting  pot  and 
lubricate  the  die.  Shot  capacity  is  report- 
ed to  be  16  ounces  with  a  casting  area 
of  30  square  inches. 

Additional  advantages  claimed  are 
faster  die  changes,  greater  dimensional 
accuracy,  and  space  saving. 

DESIGNED  FOR  USE  ON  THE  JOB 

by  building  contractors,  the  Nail  Radial 
Woodworker  is  manufactured  by  Equip- 
ment Engineering  Co.,  division  of  the 
Nail  Corp.,  St.  Charles,  111.  It  is  adapt- 
able to  ripping,  cross-cutting,  mitering, 
beveling,    or    combination    cuts.    Advan- 


tages claimed  are  savings  in  time  and 
labor;  greater  cutting  accuracy  than 
with  hand- work;  and  the  elimination  of 
delays  when  precut  lumber  is  required. 


Mechanical  features  include:  a  carriage 
mounted  on  three  endless  chains  of  hard- 
ened steel  balls;  automatic  indexing  of 
yoke  and  arm;  a  chromium-plated  steel 
column  and  arm;  and  dust-sealed  parts. 

THE  USE  OF  A  STREAM  OF  ELEC- 
trons  to  study  the  atomic  structure  of 
metals  and  gases  and  to  identify  invis- 
ible layers  or  films  of  foreign  materials 
on  metal  surfaces  has  been  developed 
into  a  practical  process  in  the  chemistry 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. This  provides  an  'electron  diffrac- 
tion' method  of  analyzing  metal  surfaces 
which  permits  a  wide  variety  of  practical 
applications  in  the  fields  of  welding, 
lubricating,  electroplating  and  painting. 
A    machine    based    on    an    experimental 
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model  developed  by  Professor  Lawrence 
O.  Brockway  is  now  on  the  market  for 
this  purpose. 

This  machine  produces  a  stream  of 
40,000-volt  electrons  in  a  vacuum  cham- 
ber. In  the  center  of  the  chamber  is  a 
specimen  holder  on  which  the  piece  of 
metal  to  be  studied  is  placed.  This  metal 
interrupts  the  electron  stream  so  that 
the  electrons  bend  or  break  off  into  new 
paths.  As  they  do  so,  they  expose  a 
photographic  plate  that  is  inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  chamber. 

Every  metal  breaks  up  the  electron 
stream  in  a  distinct  pattern  so  that  photo- 
graphs resulting  from  this  process  are 
different  for  each  metal.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  identify  unknown  substances 
in  the  electron  stream  by  comparing 
their  'diffraction  patterns'  or  photo- 
graphs with  those  of  substances  already 
identified. 

AN  EXTRACT  OF  BRAIN  TISSUE 
has  been  found  superior  to  penicillin, 
in  tests  on  animals,  for  combatting  the 
organism  causing  such  conditions  as 
boils,  abscesses  and  a  dangerous  type 
of  pneumonia,  according  to  two  Chicago 
scientists. 

Production 

AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH  OUTPUT  OF 
27,375,239  barrels  of  wheat  flour  was 
produced  in  Canada  last  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported.  The  figure  com- 
pared   with    25,059,218   barrels    in    1945. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ALASKA 

broke  all  records  in  value  of  minerals 
and  mineral  products  produced  during 
1946— $8,900,000,000    worth.    That    total 


exceeds  the  1945  production  of$8,143,- 
000  worth  by  9%  and  is  6%  above  the 
previous  peak  in  1944. 

CIGARETTE  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 

United  States  reached  a  new  peak  of 
351,000,000,000  in  1946,  and  cigar  manu- 
facture was  up  20%  over  1945,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  by  Harry  Wootten  in 
Printer's  Ink. 

VALUE    OF    HAY    AND    PASTURE 

seed  crops  in  1946  was  estimated  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  $10,- 
121,000  compared  with  $8,850,000  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Business  and  Finance 

PRICES     AT     WHOLESALE,     OVER 

all,  were  at  a  new  high  level  on  the 
official  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  at  the  end  of  January.  This  level 
was  about  41%  above  that  of  1926. 
Compared  with  prewar  August,  1939, 
wholesale  prices  were  88%  higher,  on  the 
average.  Wholesale  prices  of  food  were 
135%  higher,  and  of  raw  materials,  gen- 
erally, 131%  higher. 

Yet  price  breaks  among  the  commodi- 
ties that  are  most  sensitive  to  change 
indicated  that  a  downturn  in  prices  was 
under  way.  Such  declines,  despite  partly 
offsetting  increases,  brought  the  official 
index  of  wholesale  prices  of  28  sensitive 
commodities  down  four  points  from  the 
January  7  high  point. 

Butter,  for  example,  dropped  sharply 
from  the  $l-a-pound  level  reached  last 
autumn.  It  could  be  had  in  most  cities, 
at  wholesale,  for  no  more  than  the  61 
cents  a  pound  it  brought  under  OPA  last 
June. 
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Corn,  which  would  affect  the  price  of 
meats  later,  fell  from  $2.05  a  bushel  in 
October  to  $1.33. 

Steers  were  being  marketed  at  around 
$24,  against  more  than  $30  for  the  same 
grades  at  the  peak. 

Poultry,  too,  fell  off  in  price.  In 
October,  chickens  and  turkeys  ranged 
from  31  cents  a  pound  to  47  cents.  The 
range  now  is  about  24  to  39  cents. 

Cotton  slipped  from  more  than  38  cents 
a  pound  to  around  30  cents. 

Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors. of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, decided  that  'inflation  largely  has 
run  its  course,'  and  eased  margin  require- 
ments for  trading  in  stocks  by  25%. 


THE  IDEA  THAT  INDIVIDUAL  SAV- 
ings  of  United  States  citizens  can  be  tap- 
ped to  support  a  rising  tide  of  business 
activity  is  unfounded  in  fact.  This  con- 
clusion comes  from  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  after  a  close 
look  at  the  spending  and  savings  habits 
of  the  American  people. 

Before  the  war  individuals  as  a  group 
saved  around  9%  of  their  incomes,  after 
taxes.  In  the  1935-39  period  they  re- 
ceived, on  the  average,  $64,300,000,000 
a  year  and  saved  an  average  of  $5,500,- 
000,000.  The  remainder  was  spent  for 
current  goods  and  services  —  automo- 
biles, household  appliances,  food,  cloth- 
ing, rent  and  recreation. 

In  1940,  spendable  income  climbed  to 
$72,290,000,000  and  savings  jumped  to 
$7,300,000,000,  amounting  to  9.9%  of  the 
total,  after  taxes. 

During  the  war,  consumer  incomes 
soared  as  a  result  of  full  employment  at 
high    wages,    but    the    rate    of    savings 


climbed  faster  than  incomes.  In  1944,  the 
peak  wartime  savings  year,  consumers 
had  $137,400,0000,000  after  taxes  and  set 
aside  $38,900,000,000,  or  28.3%,  as  sav- 
ings. 

After  the  war,  savings  took  a  plunge. 
In  1945,  a  year  of  half  war  and  half 
peace,  savings  fell  to  $33,100,000,000,  al- 
though consumer  incomes  were  higher 
than  in  1944.  The  rate  of  savings  went 
down  to  23.8%). 

Last  year,  1946,  the  savings  trend  con- 
tinued to  fall.  For  the  year  as  a  whole, 
consumers  saved  $17,500,000,000  out  of  a 
record  spendable  income  of  $144,500,000,- 
000 — 12.1%.  At  present,  however,  con- 
sumers are  saving  only  9.5%  of  their  in- 
come, after  taxes. 

The  Council  is  impressed  with  official 
studies  that  indicate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  American  families  has  no  sav- 
ings, and  that  29%  of  all  families  have 
$500  or  less.  The  advisers  estimate  that 
most  of  the  latter  group  already  has  ex- 
hausted wartime  savings  to  meet  higher 
postwar  living  costs. 

Official  analyses  of  savings  thus  indi- 
cate that  the  backlog  of  spending  power 
expected  to  generate  after  the  war  by 
Price  System  protagonists  is  not  devel- 
oping. 

Public  Health 

A  SURVEY  CONDUCTED  EARLY  IN 

1946  by  the  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare's  nutrition  division 
among  more  than  1500  British  Columbia 
children  between  five  and  14  years  has 
shown  that  one-third  of  this  group  were 
not  being  fed  recommended  amounts  of 
green  and  yellow  vegetables,  citrus  fruits 
and  tomatoes,   and  whole  grain  cereals. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
day,  and  24  children  stillborn  or 
who  live  less  than  24  hours,  every 
day.' 

The  very  young  and  the  very 
old  require  greater  care  and 
more  of  it  in  proportion  to  that 
needed  by  the  in-betweens.  This 
is  important  because  Canada's 
population  in  the  older  age  groups 
is  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  in  the  ten  years  starting 
in  1945  the  number  of  persons 
60  years  of  age  and  over  will  grow 
by  some  20%,  according  to  the 
National  Health  Survey  report 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Board. 

Let's  consider  the  children. 
Whooping  cough  causes  more 
deaths  under  two  years  of  age 
than  diphtheria,  measles  and  scar- 
let fever  together.  This  fact 
should  send  all  mothers  flying  to 
the  doctor  to  have  babies  pro- 
tected early,  starting  at  about  six 
months.  Will  this  treatment  do 
good?  Here  is  what  is  said  by  Dr. 
F.  O.  Wishart,  associate  professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
as  reported  in  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Health 
League  of  Canada  a  year  ago: 
'There  is  strong  evidence  that 
whooping  cough  vaccine  will  pro- 


tect children — surveys  showing 
that  use  of  vaccine  resulted  in 
80%  reduction  in  incidence,  and 
in  milder  cases  where  the  disease 
did  occur.' 

Quebec  province  had  good  re- 
sults when  it  combined  whoop- 
ing cough  vaccine  with  diphtheria 
toxoid.  There  was  only  half  of 
1%  of  the  protected  group  afflict- 
ed with  whooping  cough,  com- 
pared with  1.6%  of  the  children 
who  were  not  given  vaccine.  None 
of  the  protected  children  died  of 
whooping  cough  while  there  were 
23  deaths  among  the  unprotected 
children. 

Diphtheria  has  been  wiped  out 
in  places  where  children  are  pro- 
tected by  toxoid.  The  important 
date  is  1923,  when  the  toxoid  was 
discovered.  In  1920,  Toronto  had 
2,256  cases  with  224  deaths;  by 
1940  there  were  no  cases.  In  all 
Canada  the  death  rate  from  diph- 
theria decreased  from  24  per  100- 
000  population  in  1921  to  2.4  in 
1943. 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  nearly  so 
common  as  it  was,  since  toxin 
prevents  the  disease  in  about  80% 
of  those  immunized. 

There  are  still  many  children 
in  Canada  who  do  not  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  existing  knowl- 
edge    in     medicine     and     pubhc 
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health.  This  is  not  always,  nor 
mostly,  because  they  are  far  away 
from  facilities.  Even  in  the  heart 
of  a  city  where  all  modern  facili- 
ties are  at  hand  to  prevent  illness 
and  restore  ailing  people,  there 
are  children  deprived  of  health 
and  sentenced  to  shorter  lives 
because  of  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  parents. 

Turn  now  to  diseases  of  later 
life.  By  saving  babies  from  the 
ailments  of  infancy,  by  rescuing 
children  from  the  scourges  of 
diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  and 
typhoid,  more  people  are  growing 
up  to  become  liable  to  the  diseases 
of  later  life — cancer,  degenerative 
diseases  of  the  heart,  and  the  so- 
called  diseases  of  civilization: 
high  blood  pressure  and  nervous 
disorders. 

A  dozen  influences  play  their 
part  in  aging.  They  include  food, 
vitamins,  hormones,  physical  acti- 
vity, environment,  chemistry  and 
electrical  forces.  It  should  be 
noted  that  they  do  not  start  at 
a  certain  age,  say  middle-life. 
They  are  all  there  from  the  very 
first  breath.  Thorough  periodical 
medical  examinations  of  children 
and  young  adults  would  do  much 
to  prevent  in  their  later  life  the 
development  of  diseases  such  as 
cancer,     heart     disease,     arterial 


disease,  diabetes  and  diseases  of 
the  kidneys.  When  people  are 
well,  they  are  inclined  to  over- 
look the  little  precautions  that 
will  keep  them  that  way,  and  it 
was  of  them  that  Socrates  said: 
'It  is  disgraceful  for  a  person  to 
grow  old  in  self -neglect.' 

Heart  disease  heads  the  list  of 
the  'Seven  Great  Killers.'  These 
seven  are  not  confined  to  any 
section  of  the  country,  or  to  any 
class  of  population.  In  the  United 
States  they  cause  seven  out  of 
every  twelve  deaths,  doing  more 
havoc  than  all  other  causes  of 
death  put  together.  The  toll  in 
Canada  for  every  100,000  people 
was,  in  1944:  heart  disease  243.8 
deaths;  cancer  119.3  deaths; 
nephritis  59.6  deaths;  hemorrhage 
of  the  brain  76  deaths;  accidents 
57.4  deaths;  pneumonia  49.7 
deaths,  and  tuberculosis  47.8 
deaths.  In  other  words,  these 
seven  killers  take  the  lives  of  80,- 
000  Canadians  in  a  year,  or  800,- 
000  lives  in  a  mere  ten  years. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  we  are 
neglecting  our  chance  to  reduce 
the  toll  by  early  diagnosis  and 
care. 

Heart  disease,  measured  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  persons 
affected,  is  our  most  important 
problem.  It  may  be  said  that  part 
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of  the  increasing  death  rate  is  a 
reflection  of  the  increasing  pro- 
portion of  older  persons  in  our 
population,  and  that  it  is  also 
affected  by  changing  diagnosis, 
in  which  deaths  formerly  ascrib- 
ed to  secondary  diseases  are  now 
traced  to  the  heart.  This  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  diseases 
which  represent  the  wearing-out 
of  the  body  machine,  and  that, 
given  the  necessary  watch  and 
care,  that  machine  should  last 
for  at  least  65  years.  Many  a  man 
who  would  not  dream  of  putting 
too  much  pressure  in  his  auto- 
mobile tires  lays  a  constant  over- 
strain on  his  heart. 

It  is  amazing  what  can  be  done 
by  just  relaxing.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  to  take  a  long  sea  voy- 
age; all  a  man  may  need  is  to 
slacken  his  pace  at  periods  dur- 
ing the  day,  loosen  his  necktie 
and  shoestrings,  put  his  feet  up 
on  his  desk  or  another  chair,  and 
let  the  world  roll  by  for  two  or 
three  minutes  without  worrying 
about  it.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  good  proportion  of  persons  who 
suffered  heart  attacks  of  the  most 
severe  nature,  and  adopted  right 
measures  of  living,  are  still  alive 
and  enjoying  life  ten  or  more 
years  later. 


An  article  on  science  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  October  27th 
gave  an  interesting  hint  to 
people  past  youth.  'In  the  United 
States  alone  about  500,000  per- 
sons succumb  annually  to  heart 
and  blood-vessel  diseases.  What 
is  the  cause?  Ask  Dr.  Hans  Selye, 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Ex- 
perimental Medicine  and  Surgery 
at  the  University  of  Montreal,  and 
he  will  say  "the  strain  and  stress 
of  life" — worrying  about  financial 
security  in  old  age,  worry  about 
health,  a  hundred  different  fears, 
fatigue,  hates  that  cannot  be  still- 
ed, jealousy,  intense  and  persist- 
ent emotions.' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  dis- 
ease is  viewed  with  more  alarm 
than  cancer,  but  the  outlook  is 
much  more  encouraging  than  at 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  vital 
need  is  public  education.  Scien- 
tists are  talking  today  in  a  speci- 
fic way  of  what  can  be  done  about 
cancer,  whereas  a  few  years  ago 
many  avoided  the  subject.  The 
concentration  of  medical  science 
on  this  killer  is  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  With  the 
progress  so  far  made,  many  lives 
can  be  saved,  if  the  people  will  do 
their  share  to  help  themselves. 

Look  at  this  statement,  report- 
ed   in    the    Montreal     Star     last 
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spring:  'Fifty  percent  of  those 
Canadians  who  died  from  cancer 
last  year  died  needlessly,  and  a 
further  35%  afflicted  with  the 
disease  could  have  been  medi- 
cally treated  so  as  to  have  allow- 
ed them  to  lead  a  pain-free  nor- 
mal life,  Dr.  Carleton  B.  Pierce, 
co-chairman  of  the  medical  ad- 
visory committee,  Cancer  Com- 
mittee, Quebec  Division,  declared 
in  an  interview  today.'  The  great- 
est percentage  of  recoveries  are 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  it  is  delay,  ignorance  and  fear 
that  cause  most  of  the  deaths.  In 
the  final  analysis  only  you  can 
beat  the  cancer  which  may  threat- 
en you. 

How?  By  medical  checkups  at 
regular  intervals.  Then,  if  a  dan- 
ger-holding growth  is  found, 
there  are  the  accepted  and  result- 
producing  treatments,  by  surgery. 
X-ray  and  radium.  When  he  was 
announcing  the  establishment  of 
a  number  of  cancer  treatment 
centers  throughout  Ontario  last 
winter,  Dr.  R.  Percy  Vivian,  then 
Minister  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  declared,  according  to 
a  report  in  the  Montreal  Gazette: 
'radium.  X-ray  and  surgery, 
alone  or  combined  in  treatment, 
by   highly   trained   specialists,  at 


an  early  stage  of  malignancy, 
can  cure  cancer.' 

Note  the  stress  laid  by  scien- 
tists upon  early  treatment.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  'If 
cancer  is  detected  in  the  begin- 
ning stages,  100%  cure  is  theore- 
tically attainable.'  This  quota- 
tion is  from  Hygeia,  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  discovered 
unless  the  doctor  is  given  a 
chance  to  search,  and  this  throws 
the  responsibility  right  back  on 
the  individual.  It  is  the  plainest 
common  sense  on  everyone's  part 
to  give  the  doctor  that  chance, 
even  before  suspicions  are  arous- 
ed. It  is  not  good  enough  to  wait 
for  a  pain,  because  many  growths 
begin  without  pain. 

Nephritis  (Bright's  disease) 
the  third  great  killer,  is,  in  its 
acute  form,  a  disease  of  child- 
hood which  usually  results  from 
acute  infection,  particularly^  of 
the  tonsils.  It  may  also  follow 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  or  other 
similar  infection.  Great  care  is 
needed  in  looking  after  patients 
upon  their  recovery  from  these 
diseases.  In  its  chronic  form, 
nephritis  often  develops  in  mid- 
dle-aged folk  as  the  end-result 
of  long-continued  local  infection, 
as  by   way  of  teeth  and  tonsils. 
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When  nephritis  is  caught  in  time, 
the  patient  may  Hve  with  very 
fair  health  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  common  compHca- 
tions  of  nephritis  is  the  fourth 
great  killer  —  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, or  breaking  of  an  artery  in 
the  brain.  This  is  because  nephri- 
tis usually  raises  the  blood  pres- 
sure, putting  a  strain  on  any  weak 
blood  vessels.  Cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, of  course  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  other  causes.  Strenuous 
exertion  by  a  person  with  high 
blood  pressure  due  to  any  cause 
taxes  the  blood  vessels  every- 
where. A  break,  or  stoppage, 
which  would  do  no  serious  dam- 
age elsewhere  in  the  body,  is 
very  dangerous  if  it  occurs  in  the 
brain. 

Not  much  need  be  said  about 
accidents,  which  are  the  fifth 
great  cause  of  death.  Every  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  carries  arti- 
cles urging  people  to  be  careful, 
but  people  have  not  yet  learned 
that  though  this  modern  age  of 
speed  has  brought  great  revolu- 
tions in  transportation,  the  human 
body  has  not  kept  pace.  It  will 
not  withstand  being  wrapped 
around  a  telephone  pole  at  70 
miles  an  hour. 

Pneumonia  is  still  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  death,  though  its 


toll  is  reduced  greatly  through 
modern  treatment.  Within  the 
past  few  years  treatment  with 
the  'sulfa'  drugs  has  reduced  the 
mortality  rate  greatly.  While 
new  developments  have  eliminat- 
ed universal  need  for  'typing,'  co- 
operation of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  hospitals  in  organ- 
izing a  pneumonia  control  serv- 
ice in  the  local  departments  of 
public  health  has  proved  effec- 
tive. It  was  announced  in  April 
by  Dr.  Michael  Heidelberger,  of 
New  York  Presbyterian  Hospi- 
tal, that  a  vaccine  has  been  per- 
fected to  provide  immunity  from 
the  most  common  of  50  types  of 
pneumonia  for  six  months  or 
longer. 

Tuberculosis,  the  last  of  the 
'great  killers,'  is  being  gradually 
beaten  down.  The  report  on 
health  to  the  Dominion  Provin- 
cial Conference  said:  'Accurate 
figures  are  not  available  for  Can- 
ada as  a  whole,  but  on  the  basis 
of  a  study  of  deaths  recorded  for 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  death 
rate  in  1900  appears  to  have  been 
at  least  200  per  100,000.  By  1939 
it  had  fallen  to  52.8.'  It  was  an- 
nounced this  year  by  the  Cana- 
dian Tuberculosis  Association 
that  the  death  rate  had  fallen  in 
1944  to  the  lowest  point  in  his- 
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tory,  47.7  per  100,000  population. 
However,  in  1944  there  were 
5,724  deaths,  of  which  2,624  were 
in  Quebec  and  1,068  in  Ontario. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  15,- 
292  cases  reported  by  provincial 
health  departments.  That  is  still 
serious  enough  to  demand  atten- 
tion. 

Here,  again,  the  need  is  for 
early  recognition  and  treatment. 
Of  the  deaths  which  occurred  in 
sanatoria  during  the  year  1944, 
75%  of  the  patients  were  far  ad- 
vanced on  admission,  and  17% 
were  moderately  advanced.  Thus, 
92%  of  those  who  died  came  too 
late  to  be  effectively  treated.  Dr. 
J.  J.  Heagerty,  Director  of  Public 
Health  Services  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pensions  and  National 
Health,  told  the  Social  Security 
Committee  in  1943:  'Given  an  op- 
portunity we  can  eliminate  tuber- 
culosis altogether  in  one  genera- 
tion.' The  magazine  Health  and 
Welfare,  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  National  Health  and 
Welfare,  declared  this  year:  're- 
sults give  every  assurance  that  if 
we  are  determined  to  follow  up 
gains  that  have  been  rnade,  final 
victory  could  be  achieved  in  our 
generation.' 

The  work  of  the  Canadian 
Tuberculosis    Association    on     a 


nation-wide  base  is  well  known. 
Its  members,  who  support  its 
work  with  dues  as  low  as  $1  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  way  in 
which  it  has  expanded  its  educa- 
tional and  preventive  work.  The 
public  contributes  by  buying 
Christmas  seals,  of  which  last 
year's  sales  showed  an  increase  of 
around  30% — an  indication  of 
general  realization  of  the  great 
importance  attached  to  battling 
tuberculosis. 

Communicable  diseases  have 
yielded  wonderfully  to  modem 
science.  The  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Bulletin  records  that  the 
rate  from  the  principal  communi- 
icable  diseases  of  childhood  has 
declined  well  over  90%  in  the 
past  35  years. 

In  fact,  medicine's  greatest 
triumphs  have  been  over  conta- 
gious diseases.  The  medical  man 
has  made  known  rules  of  sanita- 
tion and  principles  of  public 
health  by  which  these  diseases 
can  be  controlled;  he  has  develop- 
ed serums  and  vaccines  which 
either  prevent  or  cure  the  diseas- 
es. Take  typhoid  fever,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  simply  means  a 
failure  to  apply  sanitary  knowl- 
edge. The  death  rate  in  munici- 
palities where  drinking  water  was 
not  treated  totalled  7.1  per  100,- 
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000  population  in  1936,  and  only 
2.6  in  municipalities  where  the 
water  was  treated.  The  rate  in 
all  Canada  dropped  from  10 
deaths  per  100,000  in  1921  to  one 
per  100,000  in  1943. 

Most  people  look  on  smallpox 
as  a  kind  of  medical  curiosity,  be- 
cause of  the  infrequency  with 
which  a  case  crops  up,  but  there 
are  reminders  given  us  occasion- 
ally. Just  recently  there  was  an 
outbreak  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
when  the  disease  was  imported 
from  the  Orient  by  returning 
servicemen.  It  seems  incredible 
that  only  60  years  ago  there  were 
3,164  deaths  and  25,000  cases  of 
smallpox  in  Montreal's  120,000 
population  in  one  year.  Now,  the 
record  of  the  whole  province  is 
enviable:  no  deaths  since  1918, 
and  no  cases  since  1930. 

Mention  of  returning  service- 
men recalls  that  Canada  suffered 
a  rude  jolt  to  its  health  complac- 
ency during  the  war  when  medi- 
cal examination  revealed  so  many 
unfit  for  service.  Of  1,260,952 
men  examined,  357,634  were 
placed  in  category  E:  'unsuitable 
for  army  service  anywhere  in  any 
capacity.'  Fewer  than  half  quali- 
fied for  the  highest  classification. 
In  between  the  few  with  the  high- 
est  category   and   those   rejected 
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were  scores  of  thousands  who 
could  be  'fixed  up'  by  medical, 
surgical  and  dental  attention, 
but  they  were  not  top-notch 
specimens.  This  was  not  Canada's 
experience  alone.  In  the  United 
States  there  were  five  million 
men  between  18  and  38  rejected 
out  of  13  million  registrants  for 
military  service. 

It  will  be  said  by  many:  'Oh, 
but  the  army  standards  were 
very  high!'  So  what?  Shouldn't 
people's  standards  for  their  own 
health  be  the  very  highest?  And 
do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  medical  examination  which 
disclosed  diseases  at  the  time  the 
men  tried  to  get  into  the  army 
would  have  revealed  them  just  as 
surely  if  there  had  been  no  war 
and  the  men  had  gone  to  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  for  a  checkup. 

All  men  who  went  through 
service  were  given  another  ex- 
amination on  discharge,  and  the 
government  provided  treatment 
which  should  restore  any  loss  of 
health.  Thousands  of  men  know 
they  would  have  gone  through 
life  handicapped  and  disabled 
but  for  the  collective  skill  of  the 
medical  officers,  of  whom  there 
were  more  than  5,000  in  the  Cana- 
dian forces.  It  is  urged  upon  these 
ex-servicemen    that    now,    being 
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launched  in  civilian  life  with  the 
best  start  medical  science  can 
provide,  they  should  give  them- 
selves every  chance  for  continued 
health  by  calling  upon  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  doctors  for  exam- 
ination every  birthday,  if  not 
oftener.  It  would  be  good  if  every- 
one did  the  same. 

In  closing  this  survey  of  the  toll 
of  disease  let  us  point  to  the 
opportunity      open      to      science. 


When  scientists  diverted  their 
great  power  to  war  purposes,  the 
terror-inspiring  atomic  bomb  re- 
sulted. Now  is  the  time  to  focus 
equal  genius  on  the  diseases 
which  afflict  mankind.  If  the  same 
concentration  of  enthusiasm  and 
energy  as  was  devoted  to  find- 
ing ways  of  destruction  were 
brought  to  bear,  what  might  not 
be  the  beneficient  result  to  all 
of  us  and  to  our  children? 


Editor's  Note:  The  Price  System  itself  is  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  disease 
today.  Most  people  cannot  afford  the  frequent  examinations  and  treatments  neces- 
sary to  combat  disease.  In  the  Technate,  medical  service  will  be  free  to  all  citizens. 
In  fact,  all  persons  will  be  required  to  report  for  complete  examinations  every  six 
months.  The  Public  Health  Sequence  across  the  Continent  will  be  provided  with  the 
most-up-to-date  scientific  knowledge  and  the  latest  equipment,  with  none  of  the 
monetary  limitations  of  today. 


if  OTTAWA — Canada,  in  addition  to  financing  her  multi-billion  dollar  war  effort, 
contributed  close  to  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  supplies,  foods  and  war  materials  to 
warring  United  Nations  and  liberated  countries  .  .  . 

The  Canadian  Mutual  Board's  final  report,  tabled  in  the  commons  by  Reconstruc- 
tion Minister  Howe,  showed  that  materials  and  supplies  furnished  the  United 
Nations  under  the  mutual  aid  act  alone  from  Sept.  1,  1943,  to  Sept.  1,  1945,  totalled 
$2,471,212,000. 

Of  the  total,  $2,112,150,000  went  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  remainder,  in 
varying  amounts,  went  to  Australia,  the  British  West  Indies,  China,  France,  Greece, 
India,  New  Zealand  and  Russia. 

In  addition  to  mutual  aid,  Canada  made  a  $1,000,000,000  gift  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  contributed  $154,000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Association,  provided  $95,000,000  in  military  relief  and  gave  Greece  $19,000,000  worth 
of  meat. 

*  TECHNOCRACY  IS  NOT  TAKING  the  side  of  government  control  as  opposed 
to  private  business  or  vice  versa.  Technocracy  is  merely  pointing  out  the  trend. 
As  the  magnitude  of  any  given  operation  increases,  more  centralized  control  is 
needed.  Eventually  that  control  must  become  functional  and  must  embrace  the 
entire  organic  and  geographic  structure. 

*  WE,  IN  TECHNOCRACY,  must  take  the  offensive,  must  generate  a  contempt 
for  a  system  which  permits  filth  and  disease,  corruption,  poverty,  crime  and  waste. 
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Budgeting  for  War 


The  new  budget  of  the  United  States  is  mostly  concerned  with  war, 
past  and  future.  One  has  to  search  the  small  type  carefully  to  find 
the  research  appropriations  the  Government  intends  to  spend  in 
combatting  the  great  scourges  of  mankind. 


THE  new  budget  of  the  United 
States,  as  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President,  is  1,625  pages  long. 
Its  two  volumes  weigh  7  pounds 
and  13  ounces,  or  more  than  twice 
the  3  pounds,  10  ounces,  of  the 
Manhattan  telephone  book.  The 
budget  calls  for  expenditures 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1  of  $37,500,000,000, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  the 
entire  public  debt  in  1938  after 
six  years  of  New  Deal  spending. 
The  debt  today,  plus  guaranteed 
obligations  and  contingent  liabi- 
lities, is  just  a  shade  (about  3  bil- 
lions) less  than  300  billions. 

Most  of  the  debt  is  due  to  the 
last  war,  and  the  largest  chunk 
of  current  expenditure  is  in  pre- 
paration for,  or  against,  the  next 
one,  depending  on  how  you  look 
at  it.  The  President  proposes  to 
spend  11.2  bilUons  on  National 
defense.  This  first  peacetime  post 
World  War  II  defense  budget  is 
slightly  larger  than  expenditures 
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on  Army  and  Navy  in  the  peak 
year  of  World  War  I. 

The  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and  the  only  major  pov/er  to  come 
out  of  the  war  unscathed,  must 
be  desperately  afraid  of  attack 
from  somewhere.  Of  the  37  and 
a  half  billions  it  intends  to  spend 
next  year,  it  can  spare  only  6  and 
a  quarter  billions  for  internal 
improvements  (2.6  billions),  agri- 
culture (1.4  billions),  social  wel- 
fare, health,  security,  education 
and  general  research  (1.7  bil- 
lions), and  housing  (half  a  bil- 
lion). 

These  figures  exaggerate  the 
amounts  the  Government  propos- 
es to  spend  on  the  welfare  of  its 
people.  The  2.6  billions  for  intern- 
al improvements  includes  443 
millions  on  atomic  energy  plus 
250  millions  for  contracts,  with 
which  we  are  still  mainly  con- 
cerned for  war  purposes.  The 
farm  budget  includes  a  healthy 
slice  of  swag  for  big  farm  and 
sugar  interests.  The  next  big  item 
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includes  $35,000,000  for  education 
—and  $35,000,000  for  the  FBI. 

The  half  billion  for  housing  in- 
cludes only  18  millions  for  low- 
rent  public  housing,  the  kind  we 
need  most.  This  budget  is  mostly 
concerned  with  war,  past  and 
future. 

This  is  most  strikingly  appar- 
ent when  one  breaks  down  the  fig- 
ures on  Government-subsidized 
research.  As  far  back  as  the  early 
20 's  so  rugged  an  individualist  as 
Herbert  Hoover  was  complaining 
of  the  inadequacy  of  private  re- 
search, scientific,  charitable  and 
industrial.  The  war  taught  us  how 
much  could  be  done  by  Govern- 
ment organized  and  supported 
research,  and  the  lesson  is  being 
a,pplied  to  peacetime,  but  again, 
the  emphasis  is  on  war. 

'Effective  defense  under  mod- 
ern conditions,'  the  President 
says,  'requires  us  to  push  ahead 
in  scientific  and  technological 
fields.' 

For  this  purpose  he  is  allowing 
the  Army  and  Navy  530  million 
dollars  for  research.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  693  millions  for 
atomic  energy  development.  The 
total  is  close  to  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  dollars.  Industry  likes 
this  kind  of  research.  The  Gov- 
ernment  foots   the   bill   and   the 


big  business  crowd  get  the  know- 
how  and,  except  for  atomic  re- 
search, keeps  the  patents. 

But  one  has  to  search  the  small 
type  carefully  to  find  the  research 
appropriations  the  Government 
intends  to  spend  in  war  on  the 
great  scourges  of  mankind.  The 
Public  Health  Service  is  to  get 
a  total  of  less  than  $17,000,000 
(million,  not  billion  dollars),  un- 
less cut  by  the  Republicans. 

Under  venereal  diseases,  one 
finds  that  $400,000  is  to  be  spent 
on  'clinical  and  laboratory  re- 
search,' another  $885,000  on  're- 
search and  control  aids.' 

There  is  no  specific  research 
project  on  tuberculosis  but  the 
budget    lists    $337,000    for    'field 
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studies'  and  $125,000  for  'radiol- 
ogy.' Cancer  does  somewhat  bet- 
ter. The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute is  allotted  $7,000,000,  which 
will  allow  it  to  spend  $1,300,500 
on  'research  into  cause,  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer,'  another 
$300,000  on  'research  fellowships' 
and  $97,000  on  a  'clinical  research 
center.'  On  research  into  mental 
health,  the  Government  would 
spend  $78,950.  The  Government 
also  would  spend  $267,000  on 
'virus  disease  investigations'  and 
$200,000  on  'diarrheal  disease  in- 
vestigations.' 

It  is  exciting  to  think  of  what 
a  billion  dollars  could  do  if  in- 
vested on  medical  research  and 
it  is  sad  to  compare  these  meager 
research  items  with  the  hefty 
allowances  given  specific  branch- 


es of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  re- 
search. 

Chemical  Warfare  gets  $6,000,- 
000  for  'research  and  develop- 
ment,' Army  Ordnance  gets  $40,- 
000,000  under  the  same  item,  the 
Air  Corps  gets  almost  $150,000,- 
000  in  various  research  items,  the 
smallest  —  characteristically  — 
being  $430,000  for  medical  work. 
The  Naval  Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
gets  ahnost  $75,000,000  for  re- 
search. These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  military-Naval  research  items, 
which  total  530  millions. 

The  contrast  between  what  the 
Government  is  spending  on  fight- 
ing the  next  war  well  and  what 
it  is  spending  on  living  the  cur- 
rent peace  happily  is  Ukely  to  be 
sharpened  when  the  Republicans 
get  through  cutting  the  budget. 
—I.  F.  Stone 


*  BEFORE  THE  EYES  of  this  generation  of  North  Americans,  this  Continent's 
New  America  is  being  born;  but  that  birth  brings  with  it  a  crisis.  To  meet  that  crisis 
in  time,  now,  more  than  ever  before,  must  every  Technocrat  worthy  of  the  name 
sustain  an  'all-out'  effort  to  help  his  Organization  to  build  and  expand,  and  thus  to 
help  guide  North  America  to  that  great  destiny  of  security  and  abundance  for  all 
citizens. 

*  THE  PROFESSIONAL  APOLOGISTS  for  the  Price  System  look  with  mis- 
givings upon  the  events  with  which  they  are  powerless  to  cope.  They  sour  indeed 
when  they  observe  the  unfolding  fulfillment  of  Technocracy's  predictions  and  the 
steady  growth  and  increasing  influence  of  its  Continental  Organization. 

*  NO  'PRACTICAL  MEN  OF  VISION'  can  step  forward  with  any  'plan'  to  save 
this  Price  System,  this  European  way  which  is  not  worth  saving  anyway.  But 
'practical  men  of  vision'  can  and  will  step  forward  to  save  North  America — the 
American  way — with  science. 
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A  Blew  Leadership 


Our  present  problems  can  be  solved  only  by  the  methods  familiar  to 
the  persons  who  created  those  problems.  The  trained  technicians 
must  become  our  general  staff  in  North  America.  The  financiers, 
the  businessmen  and  the  politicians  must  make  ivay  for  a  new  leader- 
ship. 


THE  United  States  and  Canada 
came  out  on  the  winning  side 
of  World  War  II,  but  we  have 
found  ourselves  less  prepared  for 
peace,  if  possible,  than  we  were 
for  war.  We  have  found  ourselves 
afflicted  with  jitters  and  domestic 
uncertainties  more  appropriate  to 
the  defeated  than  to  the  victori- 
ous. 

There  are  definite  reasons  be- 
hind the  sorry  spectacle  of  the 
world's  most  favored  nations  dis- 
tressed and  afraid.  Our  govern- 
ment and  business  leaders  as  well 
as  the  general  public  have  so  far 
failed  to  recognize  the  basic 
nature  of  the  factors  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  North  America. 
We  don't  know  where  we  are 
heading  as  a  nation  because  we 
don't  know  what  our  problem  is. 
We  are  still  trying  to  straighten 
out  our  internal  difficulties  by 
searching  for  political  and  finan- 
cial solutions.  And  all  the  while 
the  evidence  is  piling  up  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  political  or 
financial  solution  to  the  problems 
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of  the  present  day  on  this  Conti-      ' 
nent. 

That  is  a  statement  every  indi- 
vidual in  a  position  of  leadership 
and  responsibility  in  this  country 
should  paste  in  his  hat  for  fre- 
quent reference.  Then  maybe 
these  leaders  can  begin  to  make 
an  intelligent  approach  to  our  dif- 
ficulties, or  make  way  for  those 
who  can. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads  in  our 
internal  economy.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds — and  soon — as  to 
what  kind  of  system  is  essential 
to  meet  a  new  condition  with 
which  we  are  faced  on  this  Conti- 
nent. It  is  simply  a  condition  of 
abundance — something  that  has 
never  existed  in  the  world  until 
now  and  which  stiU  does  not  exist 
anywhere  except  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Our  consideration  of  what  sys- 
tem such  a  condition  calls  for 
compels  us,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  up  our  minds  as  to  what 
kind  of  leadership  is  essential  for 
its  success.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
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further  encourage  our  local  fas- 
cists who  are  intent  on  freezing 
our  standard  of  living  down  a  few 
notches,  so  that  the  artificial 
scarcity  necessary  to  keep  the 
Price  System  solvent  may  be 
preserved  a  while  longer. 

For  years  the  citizens  of  this 
Continent  have  been  lending  an 
ear  to  the  views  and  opinions  of 
so-called  successful  people  in  the 
administration  of  their  affairs, 
and  for  years  they  have  been  con- 
sistently hoodwinked.  Financiers, 
businessmen  and  politicians  may 
be  perfectly  sincere  in  trying  to 
determine  what  is  good  for  you 
and  me — but  the  number  of  times 
they  have  been  wrong  in  the  past 
20  years  is  proof  that  these  per- 
sons are  dealing  now  with  some- 
thing entirely  beyond  their  sphere 
of  training.  The  lack  of  vision 
and  the  criminal  incompetence 
displayed  by  those  in  authority 
during  the  Great  Depression  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people 
of  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  lack  of  vision  is  simply  a 
hangover  from  the  past.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  views,  opinions  and 
methods  of  such  individuals 
really  did  constitute  a  guide  to 
success.  The  civiHzation  of  that 
day  was  a  simple,  agrarian  form 
without  the  complications  of  mass 


production  techniques  and  wide- 
Sipread  use  of  electrical  power.  In 
those  days  we  couldn't  make  mis- 
takes big  or  fast  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  successes  of  our  expand- 
ing economy  and  so  we  got  along 
reasonably  well.  Our  leaders  took 
all  the  credit,  of  course. 

Today  all  that  is  changed.  Our 
standard  of  living  is  the  result 
of  exact  methods  of  operation 
based  on  the  principles  of  scienti- 
fic research,  stemming  from  the 
discoveries  of  the  technical  man 
working  in  his  laboratory.  The 
larger  and  more  precise  our  in- 
dustrial operations  become,  the 
less  we  can  dare  to  handle  our 
social  operations  on  the  basis  of 
guesswork  and  wishful  thinking. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  great 
advancements  of  the  present  day 
has  come  about  because  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  would  be  just 
as  incorrect  to  credit  that  system 
for  the  standard  of  living  here 
as  it  would  be  to  blame  the  system 
of  private  enterprise  of  the  Chi- 
nese for  their  lack  of  material  pro- 
gress. The  extent  of  application 
of  science  and  technology  to  ex- 
isting resources — not  the  business 
or  political  system — determines 
the  physical  standard  of  living 
of  any  area. 

Our     advancements    in    North 
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America  have  really  come  about 
in  spite  of  private  enterprise, 
which  has  always  tended  to  hold 
up  new  developments  until  they 
became  definitely  profitable.  The 
result  is  that  our  technical  appli- 
cation is  much  less  than  it  could 
be  in  many  lines,  due  to  the  pro- 
fit motive  and  the  monopolistic 
practice  of  burying  patents  and 
limiting  production. 

However,  in  spite  of  business 
and  politiccil  collusion  our  tech- 
nical progress  has  still  been  very 
great — the  greatest  in  the  world. 
But  the  social  impUcations  of  all 
the  new  methods  of  doing  things 
can  no  longer  be  interpreted  by 
the  financier,  the  businessman 
and  the  politician. 

Many  people  of  intelligence  to- 
day are  able  to  sense  that  great 
and  fundamental  changes  in  our 
way  of  life  are  taking  shape.  But 
they  haven't  the  knowledge  to 
interpret  the  signs  of  change  and 
translate  them  into  appropriate 
action.  Neither  do  they  find  any 
answer  in  the  actions  and  pro- 
nouncements of  the  leaders  of  the 
present  day,  who  are  now  obvious- 
ly trying  to  deal  with  a  situation 
that  can  no  longer  be  manipulated 
by  the  only  methods  they  under- 
stand— a  situation  for  which  they 
have  no  training. 


Technocracy  is  not  casting 
blame  upon  individuals  for  this 
state  of  affairs.  No  one  is  to  blame 
for  a  condition  that  is  merely  the 
logical  result  of  the  evolution  of 
technological  production  of  physi- 
cal wealth.  In  the  process,  how- 
ever, the  Price  System  of  mone- 
tary values  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  for  so  long  is  being 
forced  out  of  existence.  That  is 
happening  whether  you  and  I 
and  the  millions  of  other  North 
Americans  like  it  or  not. 

We  have  to  face  it  and  prepare 
for  it,  not  stupidly  try  to  fight 
against  inevitable  change.  That  is 
the  basic  fact  of  which  Technoc- 
racy is  informing  the  pubHc.  Tech- 
nocracy also  points  out  that  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  the  finest 
civilization  the  world  has  known, 
if  we  can  be  collectively  intelli- 
gent enough  to  bridge  the  transi- 
tional period  ahead. 

This  makes  it  doubly  import- 
ant that  we  scrutinize  very  criti- 
cally the  type  of  leadership  being 
offered  us  today.  There  is  too 
much  at  stake  here.  We  cannot 
afford  to  leave  the  administration 
of  our  affairs  to  the  incompetent 
mani,pulations  of  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  existing  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

It  requires  a  superior  kind  of 
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skill  to  operate  an  airplane  than 
it  does  to  run  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow 
on  this  Continent  can  be  solved 
only  by  the  methods  familiar  to 
the  persons  who  created  those 
problems — the  scientists,  the  tech- 


nologists and  the  engineers.  The 
trained  technicians  must  become 
our  general  staff  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. The  financiers,  the  business- 
men and  the  politicians  must 
make  way  for  a  new  leadership. 
— B.  F.  Wood 


*  COLUMBUS,  OHIO— About  one-fourth  of  the  food  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  wasted,  two  Ohio  State  University  economists  charged. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Hauck  and  W.  I.  Lenox  said  that  the  wastes  occur  on  farms, 
in  packing  houses,  in  processing,  in  transportation  and  storage,  in  wholesale  ware- 
houses and  retail  stores,  and  in  homes  and  public  eating  places. 

Reporting  on  studies  conducted  here,  the  economists  said  that  wastes  on  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  probably  more  than  one-fourth.  They  found  that  an  average 
of  30%  of  a  wide  range  of  articles  was  wasted  in  grocery  stores. 

'Pre-packaging,'  trimming  and  washing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  and  packing 
them  in  consumer  units,  was  urged  on  the  basis  of  tests  conducted  in  Ohio  stores. 
Waste  was  cut  from  17  to  2%  with  the  packaged  items  opposed  to  bulk  handling  in 
experiments  with  six  common  vegetables. 

To  a  large  degree,'  the  economists  declared,  'wastes  and  losses  experienced  with 
perishables  are  caused  by  improper  wholesale  and  retail  practices — delays,  rough 
handling,  or  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions.' 

ii^  WASHINGTON — The  country's  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  good  timber  will 
prevent  forest  products  industries  from  meeting  consumer  demand  for  many  years, 
Lyle  F.  Watts,  chief  of  the  government  forest  service,  said  in  his  annual  report  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson. 

The  total  stand  of  timber  ready  for  cutting  has  dropped  from  2  trillion,  826 
billion  board  feet  in  1909  to  an  estimated  1  trillion,  601  billion  now,  said  Watts.  The 
amount  of  good  timber  cut  or  destroyed  each  year  exceeds  the  amount  being  grown 
by  approximately  18  billion,  600  million  board  feet. 

*  SOME  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENTS  were  discussing  General  Mar- 
shall's new  job.  'He'll  be  a  great  Secretary  of  State,'  obser\'ed  one  scribe,  'if  he  can 
clean  up  the  Fascists  in  Germany.' 

'He'll  be  even  greater,'  said  a  cynic,  'if  he  cleans  up  the  Fascists  in  the  State 
Department.'  — Walter  Winchell 

if  WASHINGTON — A  report  prepared  for  a  house  sub-committee  charges  that 
200  corporations  now  own  more  than  50%  of  all  non-financial  corporations  in  the 
United  States.  Concentration  of  monopolistic  control  in  industry  was  greatly  acceler- 
ated and  enlarged  by  World  War  II,  the  report  asserted. 
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A  Question  Answered 


WHAT    would    we    do    with 
all  our  leisure  time  in  the 
Technate? 

The  elimination  of  human  toil, 
instead  of  bringing  a  major  prob- 
lem of  human  leisure  to  the  fore, 
would  have  an  entirely  opposite 
effect.  Leisure,  being  the  an- 
tonym of  human  labor,  would 
also  disappear.  Leisure,  as  we 
know  it  today,  neither  could  nor 
would  exist.  When  human  toil 
goes  into  the  discard,  leisure 
goes  too,  just  as  the  shadow  dis- 
appears when  the  object  casting 
the  shadow  moves  out  of  the  sun- 
light. 

Instead  of  a  condition  which 
presupposes  the  division  of  time 
into  two  periods,  one  of  work  and 
one  of  leisure,  the  waking  hours 
of  the  human  race  will  be  em- 
ployed in  two  new  occupations. 
The  first  occupation  will  be  the 
social  production  of  physical 
wealth  for  human  consumption. 
The  second  occupation  will  be  in 
the  development  of  living  beings. 
Leisure  is  the  avoidance  of  hu- 
man perspiration  and  the  for- 
bearance from  occupation.  In  the 
Technate    of   the    New   America, 
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there  will  be  no  room  for  leisure 
time  since  there  will  be  no  human 
sweat  to  avoid,  and  the  forbear- 
ance from  occupation  of  the  only 
two  types  extant  will  mean  the 
forbearance  of  the  individual 
from  life  itself. 

Leisure  was  the  hallmark  of 
freedom  in  the  days  of  scarcity. 
It  was  the  distinction  between 
the  master  and  the  slave.  When 
scarcity  has  departed  to  return 
no  more;  when  the  masters  and 
the  slaves  have  been  relegated  to 
the  history  book  and  the  legends 
of  folklore;  when  abundance  and 
the  Technate  of  the  New  America 
are  with  us,  both  toil  and  leisure 
will  have  been  eradicated. 

We  shall  find  that  in  the  New 
America,  instead  of  eking  out  a 
precarious  existence,  we  all  shall 
have  to  learn  to  hve.  We  shall  be 
forced  by  the  pressure  of  techno- 
logical changes  to  become  the 
leaders  in  the  forefront  of  a  new 
civilization.  We  cannot  remain 
semi-apes.  We  shall  be  on  our 
way  to  become  objective  human 
beings.  Leisure  will  have  been 
eliminated.  Life,  properly  lived, 
has  no  room  for  such  puerility. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DTNAHIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tioB,  group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
-jAr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 


WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally *held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  nrade  the 
tremendous  'discovery*  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Broadcasting  over  C  K  M  O,  Vancouver,  every  Monday  at  7:15  p.m. 


Join  Technocracy  Now! 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization,  — Albert  Einstein 
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An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has  Come 


FOR  over  fourteen  years,  Tech- 
nocracy has  been  patiently 
and  firmly  pointing  out  the  facts 
of  our  social  situation.  And  for 
over  fourteen  years — except  for 
an  initial  blast  of  publicity — Tech- 
nocracy has  been  largely  ignored 
by  the  press  of  North  America. 

The  press  of  this  Continent 
adopted  the  smartest  tactic  it 
knew — it  promoted  a  conspiracy 
of  silence  against  science  in  the 
social  field.  It  pretended  that 
Technocracy  was  defunct;  that  it 
just  didn't  exist. 

The  press  of  the  status  quo  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  dyke  against 
the  onward  rush  of  social  change. 
But  today  the  march  of  physical 
events  is  battering  down  all  bar- 
riers. 

Technocracy  has  repeated  many 
times,  'More  powerful  than  armies 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.' 
Today  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  is 
paying  heed  to  that  fact.  A  radio 
news  commentary  over  a  number 


of  North  American  stations  re- 
cently said: 

'Back  in  1933,  the  man  who 
created  the  Technocracy  move- 
ment, Howard  Scott,  had  a  plan 
for  what  he  called  an  "energy 
survey  of  North  America."  Scott 
contended  that  such  a  survey  was 
necessary  to  guide  both  industry 
and  government  in  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  that  would  avoid 
the  impoverishment  or  the  neg- 
lect of  our  resources. 

'Today  Scott's  thesis  is  receiv- 
ing serious  attention  from  the 
U.N.'s  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  It  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  energy  and  resource 
surveys  of  vast  regions  of  the 
world  .  .  .' 

The  further  march  of  events 
will  force  acceptance  of  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  and  synthesis 
in  entirety — grudging  and  reluc- 
tant though  that  acceptance  may 
be.  And  when  that  time  arrives, 
science  in  the  social  field  will  have 
come  into  its  own.       — ^The  Editor 


*     IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  the  output  of  coal  per  man  per  day  is  1.2  tons, 
in  Nova  Scotia  it  is  1.4,  in  Alberta  3.9  and  in  the  United  States  5.7  tons. 

— Financial  Post 
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Back  to  the  Wall 


'Free  enterprise'  is  fighting  frantically  to  preserve  its  very  existence. 
Yet  with  all  its  power  and  despite  its  utter  ruthlessness,  'free  enter- 
prise' faces  a  losing  battle.  The  increasing  use  of  technology  will 
force  the  greatest  social  change  in  history. 


AS  THE  North  American 
Price  System  rushes  toward 
its  inevitable  collapse,  we  see  in- 
creasing evidence  of  the  desper- 
ate fight  being  waged,  by  those 
whose  interests  and  special  priv- 
ileges are  threatened,  to  hold 
back  the  social  change  which 
power  production  has  decreed  for 
this  Continent.  Corporate  enter- 
prise is  fighting  literally  with  its 
back  to  the  wall  as  it  strives  in 
vain  to  counteract  the  effects 
upon  our  social  economy  of  our 
great  technology. 

For  many  years  Technocracy 
has  been  pointing  out  to  North 
Americans  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  social  change  made  in- 
evitable by  extraneous  energy 
and  machinery  in  producing  the 
myriad  of  articles  we  use  every 
day  of  our  lives.  Technocracy  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  we  cannot, 
as  our  productive  capacity  ex- 
pands, continue  indefinitely  to 
operate  a  Price  System  in  the 
distribution  of  the  ever-increasing 
production    of    industry — and    it 


should  be  obvious  to  even  the 
dullest  intellect  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is 
necessary  to  institute  a  new 
method  of  distribution. 

At  the  height  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  many  of  our  war  indus- 
tries were  closing  down,  proving 
that  even  a  world  war  was  not 
sufficient  to  utilize  fully  the 
tremendous  productive  capacity 
of  North  American  industry. 
How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  utilize 
it  with  the  comparatively  moder- 
ate demands  of  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy? Even  a  grade  school  pu,pil 
should  be  able  to  see  the  impos- 
sibility of  distributing  such  an 
abundance  under  the  merchan- 
dising practices  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem. 

Yet  North  American  business 
fights  to  retain  its  traditional 
methods  of  operation  and  is  even 
now  engaged  in  the  greatest  sus- 
tained effort  of  its  entire  history 
to  sell  you  the  idea  that  this 
Price  System,  this  'free  enter- 
prise'   system,    or   whatever   you 
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choose  to  call  it,  is  the  American 
way  of  life.  All  else  is  Commun- 
ism, Socialism  or  some  other 
'ism'  and  therefore  contrary  to 
American    ideals    and   principles. 

In  an  address  before  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  Akron,  William 
E.  Robinson,  vice-president  and 
business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  said:  'Ad- 
vertising faces  the  challenging 
job  of  selling  the  nation  on  the 
American  economic  system  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.' 

And  the  fight  is  on.  With  every 
means  at  their  command  the  up- 
holders of  the  status  quo  bom- 
bard us  with  carefully  planned 
propaganda  designed  to  convey 
the  idea  that  a  price  economy 
under  the  banner  of  'free  enter- 
prise' is  the  only  conceivable  way 
of  life  for  free  North  Americans. 
Anyone  with  a  new  idea  is  im- 
mediately branded  a  radical  or 
a  'crackpot';  any  kind  of  social 
planning  is  branded  as  Socialism 
or  Communism.  Apparently  the 
social  anarchy  of  'free  enterprise' 
is  to  be  regarded  as  preferable  to 
any  attempt  at  planning.  Yet 
these  are  the  tactics  of  'free  en- 
terprise' in  its  frantic  attempt  to 
hold  back  the  dawn  of  social 
change  and  to  keep  the  people  of 
this  Continent  from  taking  mat- 


ters in  their  own  hands  and  esta- 
blishing a  social  system  which 
can  distribute  abundance.  Well, 
even  a  jackal  will  fight  when  it 
is  trapped  with  its  back  to  the 
wall. 

But  propaganda  is  not  the  only 
weapon  with  which  'free  enter- 
prise' carries  on  its  fight  for  sur- 
vival. There  are  far  more  practi- 
cal weapons  in  its  arsenal  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  nation- 
al welfare,  far  more  dangerous. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  means 
whereby  our  industrial  tycoons 
maintain  their  positions  in  the 
world  of  trade. 

Take  rubber;  do  we  want  an 
abundance  of  cheap  rubber  or  do 
we  want  to  preserve  the  natural 
rubber  monopoly  of  the  Anglo- 
Dutch  interests?  Now,  Jesse 
Jones,  as  head  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  invest- 
ed almost  a  biUion  dollars  in  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants  when  the 
Ja,ps  severed  our  supply  lanes  to 
the  Southwestern  Pacific.  With  a 
fair  percentage  of  natural  rubber, 
the  synthetic  product  will  be  as 
good  as  anything  we  produced  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor;  so,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  interest, 
scrapping  these  synthetic  plants 
hardly  seems  the  thing  to  do. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  busi- 
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ness  interests  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 
It  is  better,  they  say,  that  we 
should  'do  business'  with  the 
Anglo-Dutch  monopoly  in  an  ef- 
fort to  revive  world  trade.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  now  costs  around 
15  cents  a  pound  and  may  even- 
tually drop  to  11  or  12  cents  as 
compared  with  20  cents  for  the 
natural  rubber,  but  so  what?  We 
will  preserve  business,  won't  we? 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the 
matter  of  Foreign  Trade  in  gen- 
eral. Foreign  trade,  we  are  told, 
is  vital  to  the  national  economy. 
If  such  is  the  case,  then  the 
national  economy  is  indeed  in  a 
sad  state  because  from  here  on 
out,  foreign  trade  will  be  pretty 
slim  pickings.  Before  the  war, 
Australia  was  one  of  our  best 
customers.  During  the  war,  with 
supplies  cut  off,  Australia  was 
compelled  to  develop  her  own  in- 
dustries— which  she  did  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  is  now  an  ex- 
porter of  consequence.  India, 
probably  the  most  backward  na- 
tion in  the  world,  was  likewise 
compelled  to  mechanize  and  pro- 
duce for  her  own  needs.  This  she 
did  and  is  still  doing.  And  so  it 
is  with  every  nation,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  with  whom  we 
formerly  did  business. 

Of  course,  we  can  make  gener- 


ous loans,  as  we  did  to  Great 
Britain,  with  which  they  can  buy 
our  products.  Will  these  be  de- 
faulted and  will  the  North  Am- 
erican taxpayer,  as  usual,  be 
left  holding  the  sack?  But  busi- 
ness will  benefit — temporarily,  at 
least.  We  will  be  able  to  ship  our 
unsalable  surpluses  abroad — un- 
salable, not  because  North  Am- 
ericans don't  want  them,  but  be- 
cause they  will  not  have  the 
necessary  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  As  we  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  in  the  process 
of  producing  an  abundance  we  do 
not  distribute  purchasing  power 
because  abundance  is  produced, 
not  by  human  beings  working 
long  hours  and  drawing  good 
wages,  but  by  fast,  efficient, 
modern  machinery,  using  electri- 
cal energy. 

The  release  of  atomic  energy 
probably  gave  our  'free  enter- 
prisers' a  worse  case  of  the  heebie- 
jeebies  than  anything  that  ever 
happened  before.  Development 
of  the  atom  bomb  has  rendered 
even  war  unprofitable  and  if  ever 
atomic  energy  is  made  available 
for  public  use  many  of  our  largest 
industrial  corporations  will  face 
ruin.  Such  an  abundance  of  cheap 
power  is  unthinkable  in  a  Price 
System    and    so    our    industrial 
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'leaders'  have  made  every  effort 
to  play  down  the  possibilities  of 
atomic  power  and  have  played  up 
the  disaster  potential. 

A  remark  by  a  U.S.  senator  is 
significant.  Senator  Tom  Connally 
of  Texas  was  heard  to  say  regard- 
ing the  advisability  of  making 
public  the  Atomic  Development 
Authority  report  on  atomic  en- 
ergy: 'We  don't  want  to  make  it 
public.  It  will  get  people  to  talk- 
ing about  it.' 

Yes,  Senator,  it  certainly  would 
and  we  mustn't  permit  that,  must 
we?  But,  even  so,  news  items  slip 
through  once  in  a  while  which 
give  North  Americans  an  inkhng 
of  what  they  might  expect  once 
atomic  power  is  available  for 
public  use.  For  instance,  a  United 
Press  dispatch  stated  some  months 
ago:  'An  atomic  gas  unit  that 
might  power  a  locomotive  from 
coast  to  coast  for  less  than  a  dol- 
lar was  revealed  by  the  Buffalo 
Machinery  Corporation.  Vice- 
president  F.  Alden  Miller  said  the 
company  has  applied  for  a  patent 
on  the  rectifier  which  produces 
a  combustible  gas  from  a  com- 
mercial  type  of   atomic   C   uran- 


ium. 


One  can  only  imagine  the  size 
of  the  dent  this  gadget  will  make 
in  the  incomes  of  the  coal  mine 


operators  and  the  oil  companies. 
These  interests  will  not  stand 
idly  by  in  the  face  of  this  new 
threat  to  their  existence.  The 
question  is:  will  atomic  power  be 
made  available  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  which  will  develop 
from  sources  now  engaged  in 
suppling  the  fuel  from  which  our 
power  is  derived?  The  answer  is: 
not  without  a  bitter  fight. 

The  lobby  is  a  powerful  weapon 
wielded  without  compunction  by 
our  giant  industrial  corporations 
to  further  their  own  interests  and 
every  large  industrial  group 
maintains,  in  Washington,  its  own 
lobby  which  initiates  and  steers 
through  the  various  legislative 
committees,  legislation  designed 
to  further  and  protect  those  in- 
terests. As  the  sands  of  time  run 
out  for  the  Price  System,  this 
weapon  will  be  used  with  even 
less  discrimination  than  in  the 
past.  Nothing  will  be  permitted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  corporate  en- 
terprise and  the  maintenance  of 
its  special  privileges  and  prerog- 
atives— least  of  all,  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  North  America. 
And  so  'free  enterprise'  fights 
frantically  to  preserve  its  very 
existence.  And  in  the  course  of 
that  fight,  what  happens  to  you, 
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the  citizens  of  this  Continent,  is 
of  no  importance.  Yet  with  all  its 
power  and  despite  its  utter  ruth- 
lessness,  'free  enterprise'  faces  a 
losing  battle.  The  social  trend  in 
North  America  moves  in  only  one 
direction  —  toward  a  constantly 
increasing  use  of  technology.  And 
every  increase  in  the  technology 
of  this  Continent  cuts  away  the 
foundation  of  the  Price  System. 
For  every  such  increase  results 
in  greater  production  per  man- 
hour.  It  increases  the  possibiHty 
of  abundance  and  lessens  the 
ability  of  'free  enterprise'  to  main- 
tain scarcity — a  condition  which 
must  be  maintained  if  this  system 
is  to  survive. 

Furthermore,  if  employment  is 
to  be  maintained,  industry  must 
operate  at  full  capacity.  With  our 
present  technology,  our  produc- 
tive power  is  so  great  that  abun- 
dance would  immediately  flood 
the  market  and  the  price  struc- 
ture would  collapse.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  industry  restricts  pro- 
duction, it  must  close  down  the 
larger  part  of  its  plant  and  the 
result  would  be  mass  unemploy- 
ment. Either  way  our  'free  enter- 
prisers' lose. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  way  out 
of  this  dilemma — not  for  'free  en- 
terprise,' but   for   the   people   of 


North  America.  We  not  only  can 
achieve  that  abundance  which  the 
combination  of  technology,  power 
resources  and  mineral  deposits 
makes  possible,  but  we  can  do  it 
and  enjoy  it.  All  of  us — every 
man,  woman  and  child  on  this 
Continent — can  have  all  he  or  she 
can  use — and  there  need  never 
again  be  unemployment  and  de- 
pression. But  to  accomplish  this, 
we  must  change  our  present  form 
of  society  to  one  designed  to 
operate  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance— one  that  demands  full 
operation  with  the  resulting 
abundance  if  it  is  to  operate  suc- 
cessfully, just  as  a  Price  System 
demands  scarcity  for  its  success- 
ful operation.  Such  a  method  of 
operation  is  available  to  the 
people  of  this  Continent  in  the 
social  design  of  Technocracy. 

For  years  Technocracy  has 
been  engaged  in  a  program  of 
education  to  show  the  people  of 
this  Continent  the  need  of  pre- 
paring for  a  social  change  which 
science  and  technology  would 
eventually  compel.  That  change 
is  now  imminent.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  our  present  trends  con- 
tinue. 

If  we  are  forced  into  another 
war  those  trends  will  change  just 
as  they  did  in  1939.  Once  again 
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industry  will  hum  under  the  im- 
pulse of  huge  government  spend- 
ing. Once  again  profits  will  pile 
up  and  the  national  debt  will 
skyrocket.  Once  again  thousands 
of  North  Americans  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  a  blood  transfusion 
to  save  the  life  of  an  obsolete  and 
dying  social  order. 

Is  it  worth  the  price?  Will  it  be 
worth  the  agony  when  our  social 
problems  will  remain  unsolved? 
Just  as  they  are  today  after  six 
years  of  total  war? 

And  yet,  rest  assured,  'free  en- 
terprise,' fighting  with  its  back 
to  the  wall,  will  not  hesitate  to 
drag  us  once  again  through  the 


hell  of  war.  And  if  it  happens 
again,  it  can  well  be  the  final 
war.  What  happened  to  Europe 
and  Japan  can  happen  to  us!  Are 
you  wilhng  to  take  the  risk? 

Why  not  face  the  inevitable? 
Social  change  is  upon  us.  Why 
not  take  advantage  of  that  fact  to 
install  a  social  mechanism  worthy 
of  the  intelligence  of  man? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  the  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  a  group  of  human 
beings  to  accomplish  real  social 
change.  The  opportunity  is  here; 
the   design   is   ready.     Are   you? 

— Leslie  Bounds 


^  IT  IS  LILIENTHAL'S  long  and  magnificent  record  as  a  guardian  of  the  public 
interest  that  has  won  him  the  delicate  attentions  he  has  received  in  recent  weeks, 
and  not  his  fantastically  alleged  communism,  his  inclination  to  share  the  secrets  of 
nuclear  physics  with  Mr.  Stalin,  or  the  Czechoslovak  origins  of  his  aged  parents. 
The  forces  that  lurk  behind  this  curtain  of  slander  are  getting  set  for  a  long  struggle. 
A  representative  in  the  Tennessee  legislature,  unaffected  by  the  braying  of  his  dis- 
tinguished Senator  (McKellar),  put  the  question  squarely.  'We  hear  that  atomic 
energy  may  one  day  provide  us  with  heat  and  light,'  he  said.  'I  ask  is  this  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  big  business  to  grab  off  the  latest  natural  resource  that  has 
become  available  to  man?'  Of  course  it  is.  And  it  will  be  for  Lilienthal  and  his 
commission  to  insist  that  science  did  not  split  the  atom  so  that  business  might  split 
the  profits.  ^The  Nation 

^  WASHINGTON — The  United  States  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  said 
forces  now  at  work  seem  to  indicate  a  business  recession  late  in  1947  and  a  down- 
turn in  prices,  particularly  in  foods. 

It  said  U.S.  wholesale  food  prices — which  in  recent  weeks  climbed  to  a  record 
level — may  decline  from  15  to  20%  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Farm  prices  could  drop 
20  to  25%,  it  added,  if  the  business  downturn  should  come  at  the  time  when  U.S. 
farm  marketings  are  heavy. 

Major  force  which  the  bureau  said  is  operating  to  bring  on  a  recession  is  a  de- 
clining volume  of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  wage  earners.   — Associated  Press 
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Research 


Research  is  an  effort  of  the  mind,  to  comprehend  relationships  no 
one  has  previously  known;  and  it  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

— Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 


THE  group  of  men  comprising 
the  research  workers  in  this 
laboratory  devote  their  efforts  of 
mind  to  comprehending  new  rela- 
tionships. Each  worker  has  an 
identical  method  in  applying  his 
thought;  this  method  is  universal, 
simple,  dependable  and  compre- 
hensible to  them  all.  The  rules 
are  rigidly  adhered  to,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  progress 
could  be  made  without  this  men- 
tal discipline  and  attitude. 

Each  new  relationship  that  is 
discovered,  and  its  relativity 
comprehended,  originates  a  new 
fact.  Each  new  idea  that  is  found 
to  have  a  relationship  to  exist- 
ing data,  constitutes  a  new  fact 
when  its  relativity  is  proved  con- 
clusively as  a  scientific  fact.  It 
can  now  be  catalogued  as  such  for 
practical  use,  including  further 
research.  By  the  co-operation  of 
researchers,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians, its  function  is  verified  as 
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most  probably  constant.  In  en- 
gineering, it  is  the  correct  co- 
ordination of  these  facts  of  re- 
search that  predicates  the  pro- 
ject will  function. 

It  is  the  correlation  of  facts 
that  enables  the  engineer  to  state 
within  certain  specified  limits: 
this  engine  will  function  to  a 
certain  percentage  of  efficiency; 
this  bridge  will  not  collapse 
under  a  certain  load;  or  that  al- 
though this  pump  has  never  been 
in  operation,  it  will  most  prob- 
ably pump  so  many  gallons  in  so 
many  hours,  on  the  basis  of 
known  facts. 

The  scientific  point  of  view  is 
per  se  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
search. By  subjecting  ideas  to  the 
test  of  trial  and  error,  the  next 
most  probable  result  is  deter- 
mined as  accurately  as  possible. 

Thus  a  new  fact  is  discovered 
on  the  basis  of  the  performance 
of  previous  facts  in  their  correct 
relationship  to  a  new  idea.  This 
is  the  material  that  research  work- 
ers use,  facts  and  ideas. 
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The  Bell  Laboratory  definition 
came  from  the  field  of  research  in 
communications;  nevertheless,  the 
method  and  procedure  are  iden- 
tical in  every  field.  Laboratories 
range  from  a  cellar  to  a  conti- 
nent; the  possibilities  are  unlim- 
ited, but  the  sphere  of  thinking  is 
confined   to    natural   phenomena. 

Boards  of  directors  are  intensiv- 
ely interested  in  research;  under 
a  system  of  free  enterprise  the 
results  of  research  give  them  ad- 
vantage over  competitors,  and 
power  in  the  financial  field.  Con- 
versely it  is  obvious  from  pre- 
cedent, that  actual  research  for 
the  researcher  is  not  engendered 
from  acquisitive  reasons.  With- 
out the  qualities  of  volition  and 
interest,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  individual  with  a  pronounced 
acquisitive  behaviour  would  go 
far  in  research.  A  more  impor- 
tant attribute  to  research  than 
monetary  gain  is  the  quest  for  ad- 
venture, which  is  curiosity  spiced 
by  possible  danger.  To  view  with 
doubt;  to  have  a  desire  to  find 
out  in  order  to  dispel  the  doubt, 
is  indeed  adventure.  History  re- 
cords many  instances  of  research 
being  done  purely  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  researchers  volun- 
tarily giving  their  lives  to  esta- 
blish as  a  fact  a  relationship  that 


was  hitherto  doubtful.  Ignorance 
is  overcome  by  resorting  to  such 
research. 

From  the  dawn  of  history  down 
throtigh  the  ages,  man's  goal  has 
always  been  the  same:  to  achieve 
abundance  of  the  means  whereby 
he  lives,  and  hence  comparative 
security.  For  thousands  of  years 
any  revolutionary  progress  in  this 
direction  was  negligible.  Never- 
theless, the  insistent  urge  to  fmd 
out  did  render  his  methods  of 
existence  slightly  easier,  in  direct 
relation  to  the  amount  of  his 
primitive  research. 

And  so,  eventually,  through 
necessity,  the  first  steam  engine 
was  invented.  Power  other  than 
human  was  now  available  and  its 
possibilities  unhmited.  From  then 
on,  every  effart  of  mind  was 
made,  through  research,  for  the 
conversion  of  extraneous  energy 
(non-human),  in  order  to  power 
the  influx  of  energy-consuming 
devices  men  were  inventing.  Re- 
search became  more  and  more 
im,portant,  to  increase  production 
to  supply  the  needs  of  expanding 
populations  and  frontier  markets. 

In  time,  as  man  advanced  closer 
to  his  goal,  competition  in  pro- 
duction became  even  greater,  re- 
sulting in  the  installation  of  more 
automatic     labor-saving    devices, 
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and  more  power  to  operate  them. 
Efficiency  in  technological  instal- 
lations became  itself  a  necessity 
to  business  enterprise,  and  re- 
search more  and  more  important! 

The  modern  high-energy  civili- 
zation of  the  Western  world  is  the 
result  of  this  extensive  research. 
Without  a  distributive  system  an- 
cillary to  this  result,  operating  in 
conformity  with  technological 
advance,  distributive  confusion 
must  persist.  In  all  those  areas  of 
the  world  with  ample  natural  re- 
sources of  material  and  power, 
potential  abundance  is  in  sight. 
In  the  one  area  that  has  the  lion's 
share  of  natural  resources,  plus 
plenty  of  installed  power,  in  con- 
junction with  a  comparatively 
small  total  of  population,  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  has 
arrived.  This  situation  has  oc- 
curred on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

By  intensive  research,  man  has 
at  last  achieved  abundance.  How- 
ever, he  failed  to  antici,pate  the 
result  of  its  impact  on  his  social 
operation.  The  operating  tech- 
nique employed  during  the  era 
of  scarcity  became  inadequate  to 
distribute  easily-produced  goods 
and  services.  The  man-hours,  and 
hence  the  purchasing  power  of 
man,  have  become  progressively 


less  and  less,  in  line  with  the 
capacity  to  produce  more  and 
more!  When  he  lost  these  man- 
hours,  he  lost,  with  his  present 
method  of  distribution,  the  power 
to  consume  what  he  had  produced. 
Abundance  was  not  only  a  white 
elephant,  but  a  vicious  one. 

Somewhere  along  the  way  a 
riddle  was  posed  by  the  course 
of  events;  a  major  decision  must 
be  made.  A  decision  by  opinion 
would  be  futile.  Factual  analysis 
and  research  alone  could  solve 
this  problem. 

It  so  happened  that  during  the 
achievement  of  abundance,  the 
men  primarily  responsible  for  its 
achievement  were  too  pre-occu- 
pied  to  take  heed  of  what  was 
happening  to  society  through  the 
impact  of  their  technology. 

Eventually,  in  the  area  where 
all  these  contributing  conditions 
predominated,  the  greatest  social 
cataclysm  ever  experienced  by 
man  took  place — the  disemploy- 
ment  debacle  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  Thus  in  1932 
society  was  confronted  with  the 
mystery  of  abject  insecurity,  with 
18  millions  unemployed  in  the 
one  and  only  area  of  this  globe 
wherein  the  means  of  complete 
security  was  already  an  accom- 
plished fact! 
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The  inevitable  depression  in  all 
business  was  very  soon  reflected 
in  its  vicious  displacement  of  more 
man-hours.  This  time  no  one 
was  exempt.  Many  highly  skilled 
technicians  joined  the  great  army 
of  unemployed,  amongst  them  en- 
gineers, chemists  and  research- 
ers from  every  field.  This  general, 
conscientious  withdrawal  of  effi- 
ciency was  effected  to  conform  to 
the  only  economic  system  of  dis- 
tribution thus  far  known,  the 
Price  System  of  scarcity. 

There  was  no  point  in  unre- 
stricted research  merely  to  with- 
draw the  efforts  of  its  efficiency 
at  the  moment,  so  many  of  these 
competent  researchers  were  dis- 
carded for  the  same  fundamental 
reason  as  the  millions  of  less 
skilled  workers.  The  irony  of 
fate!  The  creators  of  installed 
technology  joining  the  ranks  of 
the    technologically    unemployed. 

By  nature  of  the  Price  System 
itself,  all  these  several  groups  of 
workers  were  socially  divided; 
political  redress  seemed  futile. 
Apart  from  their  work  their  social 
thinking  was  identical  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  population — the 
reflex  action  of  a  lifetime  of  indi- 
vidual insecurity  conditioning. 

This  confused  mental  condition 
did   not   display   the   situation  to 


most  of  them  in  a  way  conducive 
to  a  vohtion  for  research  into  the 
Continental  dilemma.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  perhaps  the 
mystery  so  far  was  unsolved  sole- 
ly because  of  faulty  approach. 
The  problems  of  economics  were 
assumed  to  be  a  foreign  field. 

It  is  the  credulous  acceptance 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  general  as- 
sumption that  has  without  doubt 
been  instrumental  in  delaying  the 
institution  of  any  major  social 
change,  a  change  to  conform  to 
social  facts.  As  these  facts  plain- 
ly indicate  functional  control  is 
required,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
blem cannot  be  foreign  to  men 
who  are  trained  in  engineering 
technique. 

This,  then,  was  a  North  Ameri- 
can problem,  therefore  in  no  re- 
spect foreign  to  any  citizen  of 
North  America.  When  an  effect  is 
harmful  to  our  well-being,  critical 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
effect  is  most  decidedly  the  con- 
cern of  every  intelligent  citizen. 
Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the 
all  -  embracing  function  of  re- 
search, man's  never  ceasing  effort 
to  overcome  ignorance  as  each 
new  problem  of  events  and  things 
is  thrust  upon  him,  and  thereby 
acquire  new  knowledge.  The 
source  of  discovery  has  been  both 
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accidental  and  also  incidental  to 
newly  encountered  necessity.  The 
latter  explains  the  incentive  for 
the  ra,pid  acceleration  in  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  invention  since 
the  industrial  revolution. 

And  all  this  while,  when  man 
was  increasing  his  capacity  to 
solve  production  problems,  his 
solutions  were  creating  a  far 
greater  problem  which  would 
have  to  be  solved  at  its  designated 
time  The  trend  has  only  one 
direction  and  it  could  not  be  re- 
versed! The  problem  of  distribu- 
tion was  posed  to  society  as  a 
whole.  Granted,  survival  was  still 
a  problem  for  the  individual,  but 
owing  to  the  means  of  survival 
being  now  completely  integrated 
the  solution  must  be  definitely  by 
consort;  the  operating  technique 
of  a  high-energy  civilization  is  it- 
self entirely  interdependent.  To 
assure  the  safety  of  each  indi- 
vidual, it  has  now  become  impos- 
sible to  operate  independently. 
Contrary  to  every  precedent  of 
orthodox  economics,  abundance 
predicated  a  new  departure  away 
from  that  which  served  for  scarc- 
ity distribution  into  a  social  mech- 
anism adaptable  to  abundance. 

Here  was  an  idea!  Social  re- 
search, conducted  by  researchers, 
within    the    method    of    science! 


This  alone  would  show  an  impar- 
tial result,  from  which  an  idea 
might  be  bom,  indicating  the  way 
out.  This  method  would  put  social 
operation  on  an  engineering 
basis,  the  method  that  produced 
abundance  but  had  never  yet 
been  appHed  to  distribution ! 

And  thus  it  came  about.  A  few 
of  these  displaced  engineers  (and 
others)  decided  to  act.  Anticipat- 
ing that  the  trends  of  today  would 
be  aggravated  by  tomorrow,  be- 
cause these  trends  were  natur- 
ally unidirectional  and  irrevers- 
ible, they  realized  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  social  research.  An  all- 
embracing  survey,  which  they 
had  in  mind,  was  the  primary  re- 
quisite. They  also  knew  that  any 
effective  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem would  have  to  be  made  out- 
side of  any  authority  or  influence 
of  the  status  quo.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  factual  result,  it  must 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  as  un- 
biased and  impartial  as  any  other 
project  of  engineering  research 
ever  undertaken! 

In  any  event  the  status  quo 
would  be  powerless  to  assist, 
when  measurements  and  the  facts 
thereof  are  substituted  in  the 
place  of  evaluation  and  opinion, 
for  these  as  systems  are  opposite 
entities. 
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These  few  men  were  outstand- 
ing mainly  in  the  fact  that  they 
possessed  the  essential  requisites 
for  the  undertaking.  These  quali- 
ties were  their  knowledge  of  the 
scientific  method,  volition,  in- 
terest and  integrity.  Their  work 
and  findings  are  now  history — 
history  still  unknown  or  ignored 
by  many  of  their  contemporaries. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
method  and  approach  to  this 
undertaking  were  identical  with 
that  of  the  Bell  and  every  other 
engineering  concern  on  the  Con- 
tinent, their  findings  are  still 
ignored  by  many  of  these  re- 
searchers. 

The  results  of  their  survey  of 
all  the  installed  energy-convert- 
ing devices  on  the  Continent  de- 
rived from  a  widely  separated,  dis- 
sociated conglomerate  array  of 
statistics  resulted  in  a  composite, 
integrated,  and  highly  relative 
whole.  It  established  as  a  fact  the 
amount  of  energy  converted  on 
this  Continent  in  a  given  time. 

In  short,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  .population  of  the  Continent 
through  the  energy  consumed, 
and  the  Continent's  energy  con- 
version. Also  it  was  postulated 
that  everything  concerned  with 
the   functional   operation   of   our 


social  system  was  measurable  in 
terms  of  this  relationship  — 
Energy.  And  thus  the  great  dis- 
covery was  made  by  researchers 
in  social  engineering. 

*A  comprehensive  relationship 
no  one  had  previously  known  and 
it  is  practical  as  well  as  theoreti- 
cal.' 

Researchers,  engineers  and 
technicians  are  well  aware  that 
a  great  deal  of  research  is  con- 
ducted by  way  of  a  command,  the 
command  of  necessity. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall! 

The  application  of  the  scienti- 
fic method  to  our  social  order  as 
the  only  means  of  adequate  con- 
trol was  disclosed  by  these  re- 
searchers to  be  a  sine  qua  non  for 
any  appreciable  lasting  benefit. 
Failure  to  accept  this  condition 
can  only  result  in  aggravating 
the  pathological  state  of  our  social 
system  to  the  point  where  it  will 
become  inoperable,  and  hence  a 
menace  to  safety. 

To  avoid  chaos  it  is  imperative 
that  we  are  prepared  to  install  a 
new  leadership.  The  only  leader- 
ship that  could  possibly  function 
must  be  composed  of  men  trained 
in  the  way  of  science,  ready  to  act 
when  the  crisis  happens. 

Perhaps  no  one  particularly 
wishes  this  type  of  leadership,  or 
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desires  to  be  part  of  it.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  by  way  of  a  command; 
a  plain  indication,  not  of  persons, 
but  of  the  inexorable  findings  of 
social  research,  an  indisputable 
decree. 

It  is  time  now,  before  the  post- 
war spending  spree  has  run  its 
course,  to  investigate  Technoc- 
racy's social  blueprint  of  a  Tech- 
nate  of  North  America;  a  blue- 
print drafted  from  the  findings  of 
factual  social  research  by  the 
quantitative  method  of  physical 
science — the  only  social  blueprint 
in  existence!  It  conforms  to  the 
best  engineering  practice  known, 
and  is  operable  for  this  Conti- 
nent,   for   which    at    the   present 


time  it  is  only  practicable.  No 
other  region  of  the  earth  has  at- 
tained the  required  conditions  for 
its  installation,  but  its  advent  here 
would  tend  to  hasten  the  re- 
quired conditions  elsewhere. 

All  engineers  and  technicians 
are  advised  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter with  the  same  open  mind  with 
which  they  approach  their  own 
specific  work. 

It  is  highly  inconsistent  to  uti- 
lize and  build  upon  the  relation- 
ship of  facts  in  one  field  of  re- 
search, while  on  the  other  hand, 
condemning  or  ignoring  the  re- 
lationship of  facts,  no  less  verifi- 
able, in  another  field. 

— Roger  Elgood 


*  IF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  social  prob- 
lems of  the  human  race,  it  would  be  infinitely  happier  and  more  prosperous, 
William  Irvine,  M.P.  for  Cariboo  constituency  in  British  Columbia,  told  the  Alberta 
C.C.F.  convention  banquet  in  the  Al  iVzhar  Temple  .  .  . 

'Social  science  must  be  adopted  by  humanity  to  reap  the  benefits  of  applied 
science,'  Mr.  Irvine  took  as  his  theme.  Sociology  he  called  'the  science  of  all  sciences.' 
The  applied  sciences  were  'cold,'  equally  capable  of  destruction  or  advancement. 
Social  science  puts  direction  to  them. 

He  scored  the  emphasis  of  governments  and  institutions  on  the  applied  sciences 
when  at  the  same  time  they  put  social  science  'in  an  ivory  tower'  and  forgot  about 
it.    Reason  for  this,  he  said,  was  there  was  no  profit  to  be  made  from  social  science. 

The  tendency  in  North  America,  he  went  on,  'is  to  abandon  the  planning  of 
our  economic  and  social  affairs  which  were  found  so  essential  to  maximum  produc- 
tion in  war  and  to  return  to  the  so-called  freedom  of  irresponsibility  which  produced 
the  great  depressions. 

'It  is  15  months  since  the  war  ended  and  we  still  are  short  of  700,000  houses  in 
Canada.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  science  and  technology  could  have  been  brought  to 
bear  on  this  problem  in  such  a  manner  as  science  was  used  to  find  the  atomic  bomb, 
our  required  houses  would  have  been  built.'  — Calgary  Albertan 
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The  Man  of  Fear 


On  my  return  to  the  U.S.  after  seven  years  spent  in  various  armies 
overseas,  certain  things  which  one  had  previously  taken  for  granted 
now  seem  very  peculiar.  I  have  tried  to  make  an  objective  study 
of  the  nauseous  side  of  contemporary  advertising.       ■ — The  Author 


THE  man  of  fear  is  well  known 
to  the  reading  public  of 
America.  He  is  patronized  by  the 
advertising  agencies,  who  believe 
that  he  reads  the  cheaper  family 
magazines,  the  ones  with  the  big 
circulation  of  which  Collier's  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  are 
typical.  Not  only  does  he  and  his 
wife  read  the  stories  and  the  short 
editorials;  they  also  glance 
through  the  advertisements  and 
on  occasion  spend  part  of  their 
small  income  according  to  what 
they  read. 

The  man  of  whom  I  write  is  a 
matter  of  deep  and  costly  specula- 
tion to  those  who  spend  so  much 
money  in  their  attem,pts  to  in- 
fluence his  purchases.  They  have 
made  it  their  business  to  find  out 
how  he  feels  towards  his  wife  and 
his  car;  they  know  of  his  ambi- 
tions, and  above  all  they  know  of 
his  fears.  They  have  in  fact  made 
him  as  he  is,  and  now  they  talk 
to  him.  He,  a  modern  but  polite 


Reprinted  from  the  January  issue  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly. 


Frankenstein  monster,  returns 
the  compliment  by  making  their 
businesses  profitable.  What  he 
purchases  he  uses.  He  is  the  man 
for  whom  and  on  whom  the  whole 
of  our  mercantile  society  exists. 
Uncle  Sam  was  run  over  by  a 
train,  shortly  after  Appomattox. 
Babbitt  lost  his  money  in  the  de- 
pression and  now  spends  a  dis- 
graced old  age  in  Mid- West  seclu- 
sion. Their  successor,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  their  heir,  has  inherit- 
ed a  few  of  their  traits,  but  in 
essentials  he  is  a  very  different 
man. 

He  belongs,  to  use  a  quaint  old 
phrase,  to  the  lower  middle  class, 
the  class  that  makes  magazine 
circulation  run  into  the  millions. 
Such  social  distinctions,  however, 
have  long  been  almost  meaning- 
less in  this  country,  and  he  can 
better  be  described  as  being  edu- 
cated to  a  point  shghtly  below  that 
at  which  intelligent  criticism  be- 
gins. Frankly,  he  is  rather  stupid. 
What  is  worse,  he  suspects  that  he 
is  not  too  bright,   for  his   salary 
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shows  him  what  society  thinks  of 
him.  Let  us  follow  his  curious 
career. 

He  springs  to  light,  in  the  ad- 
vertisements, like  Pallas  Athene, 
fully  clothed  and  aged  about  six- 
teen. Thus  deprived  of  the  joys 
of  childhood,  he  is  confronted  im- 
mediately with  the  problem  of 
securing  a  mate,  a  problem  which 
appears  to  be  almost  insoluble. 
His  first  girl  turns  him  down — 
even  though  she  has  described 
him  as  a  fine  hunk  of  American 
manhood — because  he  uses  a 
mouthwash  of  which  she  does  not 
approve.  His  next  flame,  a  callous 
little  number,  cannot  stand  a  man 
with  dirty  shoes.  Still  hopeful,  he 
hurries  off  to  the  approved  drug- 
store, that  dear  old  symbol  of  His 
Way  of  Life,  where  he  buys  the 
recommended  shoe  soap. 

But  he  has  been  looking  at  his 
feet  too  long.  He  has  absent-mind- 
edly bought  a  hair  tonic  which 
makes  him  look  'sappy,'  and  his 
next  girl,  a  nasty-minded  crea- 
ture, suspects  him  of  unnatural 
vice.  He  realizes  now  that  it  is 
high  time  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether. With  clean  shoes  and  the 
proper  sort  of  collar,  his  hair 
neither  on  end  nor  flattened  down, 
perfectly  shaven  and  smelling 
slightly  of  peppermint,  ready,  as 
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he  thinks,  for  anything,  he  invites 
the  girl  of  his  choice  for  a  ride 
in  his  automobile.  Surely  now, 
when  she  is  about  to  embark  for 
Cythera — surely,  at  last?  But 
no.  He  has  forgotten  to  clean  his 
car  with  the  correct  car  cleaner. 

You  may  think  these  minxes 
cruel  and  thoughtless.  You  must, 
in  charity,  realize  that  they  are 
being  continually  exacerbated  by 
irritating  personal  problems  of 
their  own.  For  one  thing,  they 
sweat  all  the  time.  They  need 
laxatives,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
buy  them  until  a  friend  offers  a 
helpful  suggestion.  Before  they 
discover  the  restorative  qualities 
of  a  certain  type  of  fruit  juice, 
they  are  frequently  so  tired  that 
they  cannot  even  play  tennis,  let 
alone  accept  a  mate.  And,  once  a 
month,  they  are  confronted  with 
an  intimate  problem  so  embar- 
rassing to  their  pure  minds  that 
many  a  tear-soaked  pillow  bears 
witness  to  the  misery  endured  at 
the   previous   evening's   dance. 

It  may  seem  remarkable  that 
such  people  manage  to  procreate 
at  all.  Yet  somehow  it  is  done,  and 
the  sweet  -  smelling  bride,  her 
blushes  hidden  by  thick  layers 
of  approved  cosmetics,  is  led  by 
the  handsome,  uncon stipated 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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1U  jol.  Ahead 


1AM  going  to  commence  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  non- 
ferrous  metal  mining  in  Canada,  because  many  of  you  may  not  be 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  not  without  romance.  I  particularly  want 
to  show  you  how  rapidly  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of  Canada's  great 
industries.  You  will  realize  how  closely  this  development  has  parallel- 
ed that  of  the  mining  industry  in  your  country.  Then  I  want  to 
speculate  somewhat  on  the  overall  significance  of  these,  and  other 
rapid  developments  in  our  two  countries,  during  the  past  two  or  three 
generations.  I  will  then  give  you  my  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  today,  and  finally,  I  will  draw  certain  conclusions. 

In  outlining  the  history  of  non-ferrous  metal  mining  in  Canada, 
I  will  commence  with  things  as  they  were  about  a  century  ago.  Prior 
to  that  time,  some  gold  had  been  found  in  Nova  Scotia.  Coal  was 
being  mined  there  in  a  small  way.  Silver  discoveries  had  been  report- 
ed on  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Actually,  however,  there 
was  no  mining  industry. 

The  first  major  occurrence  was  during  the  1850's,  when  pros- 
pectors from  Washington  and  California  led  the  gold  rush   up  the 
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Fraser   and  Thompson   rivers   into   the   Cariboo   country   of  British 
Columbia. 

In  1883,  copper-nickel  ores  were  discovered  in  the  now  famous 
Sudbury  area  of  Ontario,  and  the  Frood  and  the  Creighton  Mines 
came  into  being. 

In  1886,  just  sixty  years  ago,  Canada's  non-ferrous  metal  output 
amounted  to  no  more  than  $2,000,000. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Rossland  in  1889.  The  Sullivan  Mine 
at  Kimberley,  B.C.,  was  discovered  in  1892.  Contemporary  with 
these  developments  was  the  opening  up  of  the  Slocan,  Ymir  and 
Sheep  Creek  areas.  The  Smelter  at  Trail  commenced  operation  in 
1896.  Shortly  after,  the  Bridge  River  field  in  British  Columbia  was 
discovered. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Yukon,  and  the  famous 
gold  rush  of  '98.  Twenty-eight  thousand  people  went  into  the  Yukon 
in  that  year  alone,  and  $103  million  in  gold  was  taken  out  in  the  next 
eight  years. 

By  1900,  Canada's  non-ferrous  metal  production  had  reached 
$30,000,000  annually,  a  fifteen-fold  increase  in  fourteen  years. 

The  tempo  of  development  was  to  increase  even  more  rapidly 
from  that  date,  with  the  scene  shifting  back  and  forth  from  east  to 
west. 

Aluminum  production  commenced  at  Shawinigan  Falls  in  Quebec 
in  1900.  International  Nickel  was  incorporated  in  1901.  High-grade 
silver  ore  was  discovered  in  Cobalt  in  1903,  and  for  many  years  after, 
that  camp  was  a  great  silver  producer.  Three  years  later,  gold  was 
found  in  the  Larder  Lake  area  of  Ontario.  There  today  the  Kerr- 
Addison  is  one  of  the  great  mines  of  Canada. 

My  company,  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  of 
Canada  was  incorporated  in  1906.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  Porcu- 
pine area  of  Ontario  in  1908  and  the  HoUinger,  Mclntyre,  Dome  and 
other  mines  were  born.  Three  years  later  the  Kirkland  Lake  gold  area 
in  Ontario  was  staked,  and  Lake  Shore,  Teck  Hughes  and  other  mines 
came  into  being. 

By  1914,  Canada's  annual  non-ferrous  output  was  valued  at  $61,- 
000,000,  over  double  its  value  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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The  First  World  War  gave  added  impetus  to  metal  production, 
and  important  metallurgical  developments  took  place.  The  Con- 
solidated Mining  and  Smelting  Company  commenced  production  of 
electrolytic  zinc  at  Trail  in  1915,  and  shortly  after,  the  International 
Nickel  commenced  production  of  refined  nickel  at  Port  Colborne, 
Ontario. 

Differential  flotation  of  the  complex  lead-zinc-iron  ore  of  the 
Sullivan  Mine  was  successful  in  1919,  and  the  Consolidated  Mining 
Company  then  began  to  fan  out  as  one  of  the  great  lead,  zinc  and 
silver  producers  of  the  world. 

By  1925,  the  value  of  Canada's  non-ferrous  metal  production  had 
doubled  the  1914  figure. 

In  1927,  Noranda  started  its  copper-gold  operations  in  Quebec. 
In  1930,  pitchblende  was  found  at  Great  Bear  Lake  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  and  the  Eldorado  Mine,  so  important  today,  as  a  source 
of  uranium,  came  into  being.  The  Hudson  Bay  Mining  and  Smelting 
Com,pany  at  Flin  Flon,  Manitoba,  started  operations  in  1930,  and  that 
same  year  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  com- 
menced the  production  of  chemical  fertilizers,  utilizing  waste  sulphur 
gases  from  our  metallurgical  plants — gases  of  which  some  of  you 
may  have  heard. 

The  period  from  1930  to  1939  was  noted  chiefly  for  the  tremen- 
dous growth  and  activity  in  gold  mining  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
During  the  period,  Canada's  annual  gold  production  increased  over 
four  times,  reaching  the  all-time  high  of  $204  million.  Late  in  the 
'thirties'  promising  gold  discoveries  were  made  in  Yellowknife  on 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  That  camp  now 
gives  promise  of  developing  into  one  of  the  great  gold  mining  areas 
of  Canada. 

During  the  recent  war,  and  particularly  in  the  first  dark  years, 
Canada's  mining  industry  played  a  most  important  part.  Largely 
due  to  her  output,  the  British  Commonwealth's  war  effort  was  never 
seriously  short  of  lead,  zinc,  copper,  aluminum  or  nickel.  Moreover, 
on  short  notice,  successful  production  was  undertaken  of  strategic 
metals   like   mercury,   tungsten,   magnesium,    tin,    molybdenum,   and 
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finally,  there  was  the  important  part  played  by  our  uranium  output, 
with  which  you  are  familiar. 

We  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company  are  proud 
of  the  role  we  played  in  this  great  epic.  The  small  blast  furnace 
plant,  built  in  1896  to  treat  gold-copper  ore  from  the  Rossland  camp, 
has  today  grown  into  a  great  integrated  mining,  metallurgical  and 
chemical  industry  employing  over  7500  men.  In  1945,  we  produced 
about  165,000  tons  of  lead;  135,000  tons  of  zinc;  5,000,000  ounces  of 
silver;  substantial  quantities  of  gold,  cadmium,  bismuth,  antimony, 
tin;  and  about  370,000  tons  of  chemical  fertilizers.  The  value  of 
these  products  exceeded  $50,000,000. 

Today  Canada  ranks  first  in  the  world's  production  of  nickel, 
platinum  and  radium;  second  in  gold,  zinc  and  aluminum;  and  varies 
between  third  and  fourth  for  copper,  cadmium,  lead  and  silver.  In 
1945,  Canada's  non-ferrous  metal  output  was  valued  at  $450  million 
— an  increase  of  about  1500%  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

As  I  look  back,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  pace  of 
mining  development  in  Canada  could  have  been  so  rapid.  You  know 
better  than  I  do  how  rapid  the  pace  was  in  the  United  States,  and 
how  closely  your  experiences  paralleled  ours. 

We  all  know  how  interlocked  have  been  our  mining  develop- 
ments. We  all  know  of  the  community  of  interests  among  mining 
men,  of  the  intimate  friendships,  of  the  exchange  of  information.  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  we  can  properly  think  of  the  mining 
industry  of  your  country  and  of  mine  as  constituting  one  great  mining 
industry  in  North  America.  Our  lives  have  been  similar,  our  atti- 
tude of  mind  similar,  our  work  habits  similar.  Ours  has  been  a  good 
life.  We  have  loved  the  thrill  of  building  and  expansion;  we  have 
loved  the  adventure,  the  romance,  the  gamble.  We  had  mining  in 
our  blood. 

But  looking  back,  and  let  us  all  look  back,  did  we  pause,  and 
take  time  out  at  intervals,  to  look  about  us,  and  to  observe,  and  to 
interpret  what  was  going  on  in  other  spheres?  Isn't  it  possible  that 
we  stuck  too  closely  to  our  job  of  mining?  We  had  our  exploration 
problems,  our  construction  problems,  our  problems  of  production 
and  supply.     We  had  our  labour  problems,  and  in  recent  years  we 
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had  our  government  control  problems.  We  had  many  other  prob- 
lems. They  all  loomed  large  on  our  horizons,  and  they  were  large. 
But  did  we  balance  these  industrial  problems  in  the  proper  way 
with  those  in  other  spheres  that  appeared  to  have  only  a  remote 
bearing  on  our  industry?  The  incidence  of  such  industrial  problems 
is  natural.  It  varies  in  degree,  of  course,  but  shouldn't  such  prob- 
lems be  accepted  as  part  of  the  day's  work,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
interfere  with  our  long  view  perspective  of  life  in  general?  Isn't 
the  success  of  our  mining  industry  based,  first  of  all,  upon  a  stable 
society,  and  isn't  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  society  our  first  con- 
cern? Times  change,  life  changes,  social  problems  change.  We 
should  expect  to  change  with  the  times  and,  as  citizens,  to  do  our 
share  in  controlling  the  changes,  and  directing  the  changes,  outside  our 
industry  as  well  as  inside  our  industry,  in  such  a  way  as  to  best 
serve  the  interests  of  all. 

While  these  rapid  changes  were  taking  place  in  our  own  industry, 
we  realized,  of  course,  that  other  industries  were  developing  in 
similar  ways.  We  realized  that  marvelous  developments  were  taking 
place  in  the  general  fields  of  science  and  technology.  We  realized 
that  great  changes  were  taking  place  in  communication  and  trans- 
portation. But  did  we  realize  that,  taken  all  together,  these  changes 
were  revolutionary?  Then  added  to  all  of  them,  we  had  two  world 
wars  and  a  major  depression. 

Did  we  realize,  as  these  changes  came  about,  particularly  those 
in  transportation  and  communication,  that  our  world  was  becoming 
smaller,  and  that  it  had  become  so  small?  Did  we  realize  that  a 
multitude  of  great,  and  of  entirely  new  problems  were  being  created 
for  our  governments,  for  our  peoples,  for  our  industries,  and  for  all 
business;  that  our  old  problems  were  being  multiplied  many  times? 
Did  we  realize  that  altogether  there  was  being  effected  a  complexity 
of  problems  that  was  in  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago — a  complexity  that  would  be  bewildering  to  the  average 
citizen,  to  the  average  voter? 

Did  we  realize  the  significance  of  these  developments  to  us  indi- 
vidually, to  our  children,  and  to  our  young  men  and  women?     Most 
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serious  of  all,  did  we  realize  the  impact  of  these  developments  on  our 
society? 

Did  we  realize  the  new  problems  presented  to  our  educators  and 
to  our  educational  institutions?  We  must  recognize  that  the  human 
mind  today  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  capacity,  as  it  was 
a  generation  ago,  a  century  ago,  or  for  that  matter,  2000  years  ago. 
The  time  available  for  acquiring  knowledge  remains  essentially  the 
same.  The  life  span  is  essentially  the  same.  But  today's  problems 
are  infinitely  more  com,plex  than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  and  the 
problems  of  education  are,  therefore,  infinitely  greater. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean?  How  does  it  add  up?  It  adds  up 
to  exactly  the  same  conclusion  that  has  been  voiced  many  times  be- 
fore, but  that  cannot  be  voiced  too  often,  that  developments  in  science 
and  technology  have  far  outstripped  developments  in  social  science. 
To  deal  with  that  situation  is  the  job  ahead. 

The  above  is  condensed  from  an  address  delivered  by  R.  W.  Diamond,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd.  Mr.  Diamond  was  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Northwest 
Mining  Association,  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers,  in  Spokane,  Wash. 
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IN  THE  last  few  years,  the  chemists,  chemical  engineers  and  man- 
.  agement  of  the  American  chemical  industry  wrote  a  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  story  of  developments  fostered  by  the  necessities  of 
war  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  obtaining  equipment  and  raw  materials. 
Research  laboratories  concentrated  on  war  problems  and  discovered 
new  wartime  applications  for  existing  chemicals  as  well  as  new  pro- 
ducts in  many  fields  to  meet  the  unprecedented  demands  of  the  war- 
time economy. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  produced  in  govern- 
ment-owned plants  and  operated  by  the  chemical  companies  on  a 
fixed  fee  basis,  the  chemical  industry's  great  contributions  to  the  war 
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effort  included  production  of  aviation  gasoline,  synthetic  rubber  and 
fertilizer  chemicals.  Knock  rating  in  aviation  gasoline  is  so  import- 
ant that  a  difference  of  just  thirteen  points  in  octane  number  in 
RAF  fuel  tanks  went  far  toward  defeating  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain.  Mass  production  of  synthetic  rubber  within  two  years 
after  Pearl  Harbor  constituted  one  of  the  outstanding  chemical  engin- 
eering achievements  of  the  war.  Private  industry  constructed  and 
operated  plants  for  the  Government  to  make  methanol,  ammonia, 
synthetic  rubber,  ammunition,  plastic,  explosives,  chemical  warfare 
products  and  other  chemicals. 

Other  contributions  of  the  chemist  to  the  home  and  battle  fronts 
include  plastics  like  polythene  used  for  electrical  insulating  in  elec- 
tronic devices,  in  aircraft,  and  ground  equipment  for  our  own  armed 
forces;  new  developments  in  dehydrated  foods,  and  in  pharmaceuticals 
of  the  sulfanilamide  type;  new  chemicals  for  textiles  including  water- 
proofing agents,  fire  and  flame  retardants,  lubricants  and  mildew  and 
rot  preventives;  and  the  dramatic  extraction  of  bromine  and  mag- 
nesium from  sea  water. 

While  many  wartime  developments  of  chemistry  must  be  aban- 
doned either  because  they  are  not  applicable  to  peacetime  pursuits  or 
because  their  costs  under  a  normal  economy  would  not  permit  their 
survival,  many  of  them  undoubtedly  will  be  retained,  in;proved,  and 
adapted  to  peacetime  appUcations  which  will  contribute  to  the  health, 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  world.  In  the  latter  group  are  some 
war-born  scientific  achievements  in  Germany,  now  becoming  avail- 
able to  American  industry,  including  the  synthesis  of  acetylene  to 
provide  substitutes  for  important  chemical  raw  materials,  from  which 
this  country's  scientists  may  turn  new  techniques  to  immediate  com- 
mercial advantage  and  acquire  a  store  of  fundamental  knowledge  for 
possible  future  exploitation.  Information  on  other  German  develop- 
ments is  becoming  available,  such  as  on  the  manufacture  of  vinyl 
plastics  and  on  a  new  plastic  base  glue  developed  for  war  uses. 

World  War  II  had  much  the  same  effect  on  chemical  develop- 
ment as  did  World  War  I.  Production  of  chemicals  alone  reached  a 
high  of  $2,979  million  in  1944.  The  output  of  chemical  and  allied 
industries  during  the  same  period  more  than  doubled,  increasing  from 
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$3.7  billion  in  1939  to  $8.2  billion  in  1944.  Over  the  same  period, 
production  of  the  chemical  process  industries  rose  from  about  $12 
billion  to  more  than  $22  billion  with  outstanding  gains  in  both  volume 
and  value  made  by  the  coal-tar  products  and  synthetic  organic  chem- 
icals. 

Sales  of  synthetic  chemicals  in  1944  amounted  to  10.1  billion 
pounds,  valued  at  $2.0  billion,  compared  with  7.3  billion  pounds, 
valued  at  $1.4  bilhon  in  1943,  and  2.2  bilhon  pounds,  valued  at  $384 
million  in  1939. 

In  1944,  1.8  biUion  pounds  of  synthetic  rubber  were  produced, 
207%  above  the  output  of  1943.  In  1944,  194%  more  synthetic  rubber 
was  sold  than  in  1943. 

The  output  of  plastic  materials  in  1944  increased  over  that  of 
1939  by  325%  as  compared  with  124%  for  chemicals  of  all  kinds.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  output  of  end  products  converted  from  plastic 
materials  shows  a  comparable  rate  of  increase.  The  value  of  plastic 
materials  produced  in  1944  amounted  to  4%  of  the  total  value  of  all 
chemicals  and  allied  products  as  compared  with  2.1%  in  1939. 

Other  gains  in  the  production  of  synthetic  organic  chemicals 
occurred  in  the  fields  of  medicinals,  improved  solvents,  dyestuffs 
and  other  materials.  Penicillin  and  streptomycin  are  outstanding 
examples  of  new  products  in  the  medicinal  field. 

Leading  wartime  outlets  for  chemicals,  aside  from  direct  war 
uses,  as  in  high  explosives,  were  the  synthetic  rubber  and  aviation 
gasoline  programs.  Coal-tar  intermediates  and  plastic  materials 
were  outstanding  production  items  in  1944.  The  world-wide  demand 
for  food  stimulated  production  in  fertilizer  chemicals,  and  new  high 
records  for  sales  were  set  each  year  beginning  in  1940.  Output  of 
12,468,000  tons  in  1944  was  equalled  and  perhaps  exceeded  in  1945. 

The  synthetic  organic  chemical  industry  spent  $29  milHon  on 
research  in  1943  and  $44  milUon  in  1944.  The  amount  spent  by 
companies  for  research  outside  their  plants,  that  is,  for  consultants, 
research  projects  in  universities,  and  privately  endowed  laboratories, 
was  about  $2.5  million. 

Outlay  for  plant  expansion  during  the  past  five  years  reached 
about  $4  billion,  spent  on  new  plants  and  facilities,  both  government 
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and  private,  compared  with  a  prewar  annual  outlay  of  about  $100 
million. 

The  demand  for  plastics  and  textile  chemicals,  including  synthetic 
fibres,  currently  far  exceeds  supply.  It  has  been  predicted  that  in 
the  next  year  or  two  production  may  greatly  exceed  that  for  1939. 
Obviously,  this  ignores  the  possibility  of  a  general  business  recession 
which  would  affect  the  chemical  industries  as  well  as  industry  in 
general,  with  the  severest  declines  occurring  in  the  output  of  indus- 
trial chemicals,  because  of  falling  activity  in  consuming  industries, 
and  in  rayon  production.  The  paint  industry  is  the  largest  single 
consumer  of  plastics,  taking  about  40%  of  all  plastic  materials  pro- 
duced. 

Second  only  to  plastics  in  anticipated  postwar  expansion  is  the 
rayon  industry.  The  large  increases  in  plant  capacity  during  the 
war  is  continuing  despite  the  potential  threat  from  new  synthetic 
fibres. 

New  markets  for  rayon  exist  in  tire  cord,  carpets,  pile  fabrics, 
upholstery  and  men's  clothing. 

As  volume  is  expanded,  production  costs  will  probably  be  re- 
duced, and  the  new  volume  will  be  a  feeder  for  the  basic  chemical  pro- 
ducers. Essential  during  the  war  largely  for  military  uses,  rayon  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  increased  from  380  million  pounds  in 
1939  to  an  estimated  796  million  pounds  in  1945. 

Sales  of  insecticides,  including  DDT,  are  also  expected  to  in- 
crease over  a  yearly  average  of  $60  miUion  before  the  war  and  about 
$70  million  in  1945.  , 

The  swing  toward  the  large-scale  use  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  for  the  synthesis  of  commercial  organic  chemicals  is  an  outstand- 
ing recent  trend  in  the  chemical  industry.  Petroleum  and  natural 
gas  industries  produced  3.3  billion  pounds  of  chemical  raw  materials, 
valued  at  $214  million  in  1945,  according  to  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission.  Chemistry  is  also  important  to  the  petroleum  industry 
in  making  more  and  improved  petroleum  products  from  each  barrel 
of  crude. 

Chemicals  produced  by  the  petroleum  industry  are  of  greater 
importance  to  the  chemical  industry  than  to  the  oil  industry  since 
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considerably  less  than  2%  of  crude  oil  goes  into  chemical  manufac- 
ture. The  petroleum  industry  consumes  large  amounts  of  chemicals 
in  refining  operations. 

The  processes  and  products  of  atomic  fission  may  eventually 
have  great  importance  for  the  chemical  industry.  Since  it  involves 
the  transmutation  of  elements,  the  number  of  chemical  elements 
apparently  may  be  extended.  The  practical  objectives  will  be  further 
to  increase  the  economic  utility  of  the  cheap  and  plentiful  materials, 
such  as  sand  and  water.  — Condensed  from  The  Index 
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PRINCE  Edward  Island,  with  a  population  in  1941  of  95,000,  is 
the  smallest  province  of  the  Dominion.  Charlottetown  is  the 
capital  city.  The  Province  is  about  120  miles  in  length,  with  an 
average  width  of  20  miles  and  has  an  area  of  2,184  square  miles. 
It  lies  just  off  the  coast,  east  of  New  Brunswigk  and  north  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  is  separated  from  both  provinces  by  Northumberland 
Strait,  from  10  to  25  miles  wide. 

The  Island  is  almost  trisected  by  the  deep  indentations  of  Mal- 
peque  Bay,  north  of  the  town  of  Summerside,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Hillsborough  River  at  Charlottetown,  which  nearly  meets  Trac- 
adie  Bay  on  the  north  side.  Its  rich,  red  soil  and  red  sandstone 
formations  are  distinctive  features,  and  no  point  on  the  island  attains 
a  greater  altitude  than  about  450  feet  above  sea-level. 

Its  climate,  tempered  by  the  surrounding  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  yet  free  from  the  rigours  of  Atlantic  storms, 
combined  with  a  fertile  soil  and  sheltered  harbours,  offers  great 
inducements  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  fishing.  The  Province 
is  noted  for  its  relative  predominance  in  the  fox-farming  industry, 
its  lobster  canneries,  its  oyster  beds,  and  its  production  of  seed 
potatoes.  — ^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Coal  Has  Many  Rivals 

Petroleum,  Gas  and  Water  Power  are  now  sources 
of  nearly  half  Canada's  Industrial  Energy 
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Through  the  Technoscope  ... 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  ^orth  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEW  ALLOY 

of  great  tensile  strength,  hardness,  and 
elasticity  has  been  announced  by  the 
Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  Per- 
fected for  use  in  watch  mainsprings,  the 
alloy  is  to  be  adapted  for  other  indus- 
trial use,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  jet 
propulsion,  electronics,  and  gas  turbine 
engines. 

Mainsprings  made  of  the  new  alloy 
were  described  by  company  scientists  as 
the  most  important  development  in 
watch-making  since  precious  stones  were 
first  used  as  watch  bearings  in  1704. 

A  ROBOT  FISHERMAN,  NOW  IN 
in  the  experimental  stage,  is  supposed  to 
take  all  the  work — and  all  the  fun — out 
of  fishing.  Completely  automatic,  and 
powered  by  compressed  air,  it  is  now 
being  tried  out  in  the  Pacific  off  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico.  Looking  like  a 
cross  between  an  outboard  motor  and  a 
piece  of  naval  equipment,  it  trolls  a  fish- 
line  and  bait. 

When  a  fish  strikes,  the  compressed- 
air  mechanivsm  immediately  goes  to 
work.  The  robot  manipulates  a  pole  and 
line  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as 
any  flesh-and-blood  fisherman.  Without 
so  much  as  the  flick  of  a  human  wrist, 
it  is  designed  to  play  tuna,  or  other  fish 


weighing  100  pounds  or  more.  It  will 
work  a  fish  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  swing  it  aboard,  after  which  it  re- 
turns to  the  fishing  position,  slacks  off 
the  line.  Then,  like  any  ordinary  fish- 
erman, it  just  sits  and  waits. 

If  tests  prove  that  the  idea  is  practic- 
able, they  may  signal  a  revolution  in  the 
tuna  fishing  industry.  Catching  tuna, 
whether  for  sport  or  commerce,  is  back- 
breaking  work,  and  the  industry  now  em- 
ploys muscular  crews  to  land  the  fish 
on  heavy  poles. 

THE    FIRST    COMMERCIAL    CROP 

of  cotton  ever  to  be  cultivated  entirely 
with  mechanical  equipment  was  grown 
in  1946  on  83  acres  of  the  Oaks  Planta- 
tion near  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Thus,  as  each  of  the  dozen  operations, 
from  preparing  the  land  to  picking  the 
crop,  could  be  performed  by  one  man, 
less  than  nine  man-hours  of  labor  per 
acre  were  required  compared  with  an 
average  of  235  for  nonmechanical  farms, 
while  the  cost  of  producing  the  cotton 
was  decreased  from  25  cents  to  eight 
cents  a  pound. 

A    NEW    VARIETY    OF    OATS    DE- 

scribed  as  stem-rust  immune  yielded  103 
bushels  to  the  acre  under  controlled  crop 
conditions  at  Ottawa  last  summer  against 
an  average  of  about  50  for  the  next  three 
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best  resistant  varieties.  The  oats  has 
been  named  'Garry  Oats'  since  its  de- 
velopment took  place  at  the  suburban 
Fort  Garry  experimental  farm  of  the 
Dominion  Plant  Breeding  Division  in 
Winnipeg. 

It  was  described  as  moderately  early 
in  maturing  and  also  highly  resistant  to 
crown  rust  or  smut,  another  costly  enemy 
of  prairie  oat  crops. 

Eleven  hundred  bushels  of  the  Garry 
oats  are  available  for  1947  distribution 
to  experimental  farms  and  selected  west- 
ern growers.  From  this  seed  at  least  60,- 
000  bushels  are  expected  to  be  produced, 
with  a  limited  supply  for  general  growth 
likely  available  during  the  1948  season. 

A  MEDICAL  MACHINE  HAS  WON 
Dr.  Ruth  B.  Down  of  Hollywood,  Calif., 
the  certificate  of  merit  of  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry.  Using 
this  machine  and  a  drop  of  dried  blood 
from  a  patient,  Dr.  Down  claims  she  can 
intercept  the  energy  from  the  patient's 
body — even  if  that  person  is  half  way 
round  the  world  — and  diagnose  the 
patient's  ailment. 

The  blood,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  machine  on  a  blotter,  acts  as  a  crys- 
tal for  tuning,  just  as  radio  and  radar 
waves  are  tuned  through  the  air,  to  the 
body  of  the  patient  and  back  to  the 
machine  which  produces  X-ray  photo- 
graphs. 

A  MACHINE  FOR  MASS  PRODUC- 
tion  of  radio  sets  by  a  robot  process 
which  can  revolutionize  the  British  radio 
industry  was  demonstrated  by  its  in- 
ventor. 40-year-old  John  Sargrove  of 
London,  before  British  scientists  and 
foreign  embassy  officials. 
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'Ecme,'  short  for  electronic  circuit,  as 
the  robot  is  called,  turns  out  one  receiver 
every  20  seconds,  or  three  a  minute,  at 
a  cost  so  greatly  reduced  that  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong,  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
buy  a  new  one  than  to  repair  the  old  one, 
Sargrove   said. 

The  secret  of  the  robot,  which  looks 
like  a  giant  refrigerator,  is  the  use  of 
two  dozen  electronic  'brains,'  operated 
by  photo-electric  cells,  which  control  all 
the  processes  of  production  and  maintain 
the  safety  of  the  machine  without  a 
single  process  being  done  by  hand. 

An  unusual  feature  in  the  electric 
'brain'  is  that  it  checks  itself.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  with  it  the  process  is  auto- 
matically stopped. 

A  NEW  MACHINE  SAID  TO  BE 
capable  of  pasting  addresses  at  a  rate 
greater  than  8000  pieces  an  hour  has 
been  developed  by  Dick's  Patent  Mailers, 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Names  to  be  pasted  are  typed  or 
printed  on  continuous  strips.  The  strip 
is  fed  past  a  knife  edge  by  turning  the 
head  of  a  propeller.  Lowering  the  mailer, 
which  is  slung  from  the  left  arm,  to  the 


table  automatically  shears  the  slip  off 
and  pastes  it  on  the  magazine  or  en- 
velope. Paste  is  provided  from  a  reser- 
voir. Reel  capacity  is  approximately 
2000  names  and  addresses. 

AN  IMPROVED  GASOLINE  WHICH 
promises  anti-knock  qualities  at  both 
high  and  low  speeds  is  in  the  laboratory 
stage  and  should  be  on  the  market  in 
three  or  four  years,  according  to  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  American  Chemical 
Society  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Wilder  of  the  Pure 
Oil  Company.  The  construction  of  addi- 
tional facilities  at  oil  refineries  will  be 
required  for  the  fuel. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  DEVICE  THAT 
counts  anything  which  casts  a  shadow 
has  been  developed.  Counting  at  the  rate 
of  18,000  per  minute,  it  keeps  track  of 
many  things  from  tin  sheets  to  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  latest  application  is  counting 
drops  of  liquid  in  hospital  laboratories. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  ALL  THE  FUEL 

gases  is  the  aim  of  a  smokeless  coal 
heater  designed  in  the  U.S.  The  operat- 
ing cost  is  reported  to  be  one  half  that 
of  old  style  coal  heaters. 

One  control  regulates  draughts  and 
thermostat.  The  principle  is:  Air  is  in- 
troduced at  one  point  only,  above  the 
grates;  part  of  the  cold  air  moves  down 
through  the  unburned  coal  to  meet  a 
second  current  which  has  traversed  the 
bed  of  live  coals;  both  then  meet  a  third 
stream  of  air,  promoting  full  combus- 
tion, the  manufacturers  claim. 

IN  THE  PLANNING  OR  PRODUC- 

tion  state  now  are  many  fascinating  coin 
machine    devices.    Coin-operated    frozen 


food  marts  are  the  next  luxury  planned 
for  the  housewife — and  a  money  changer 
will  be  displayed  to  prevent  desperate 
pocket-book  searches  for  the  right  coins. 
Fruit  juices  and  milk  also  will  be  vended. 
A  travelling  man  will  be  delighted  to 
buy  his  favorite  razor  blades  via  machine 
and  have  his  shoes  shined  by  an  auto- 
matic bootblack.  He'll  find  public  type- 
writers in  hotel  lobbies  and  coin-operated 
movies  in  his  night  club. 

A    SYLVANIA    ELECTRONIC    lON- 

ization  tube  producing  ozone  is  intended 
to  rid  home-sized  rooms  of  all  types  of 
odors.  Manufactured  by  Refresh-Aire 
Ozonizer  Corp.,  New  York  City,  the 
unit    operates    on  110    volts,  a.c,  using 


only  10  watts.  Cooking,  tobacco,  sick- 
room, bathroom,  and  other  organic 
odors  are  said  to  be  eliminated  by  the 
device.  The  Ozonizer  is  housed  in  a  mold- 
ed plastic  cabinet  either  ivory  or  walnut 
in  color. 

A  BELL  RINGS  AND  LIGHTS  FLASH 
if  a  new  automatic  sequence  controlled 
calculator  doesn't  get  the  correct  an- 
swers  to  the   problem   fed  into  it.   The 
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most  intricate  equations  can  be  solved 
in  step-by-step  fashion  using  elementary 
arithmetic — addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, division— plus  the  important 
if  routine  task  of  looking  up  the  an- 
swers to  previously  solved  problems. 

Once  properly  set  up,  the  machine 
carries  through  a  whole  sequence  of 
operations,  using  one  answer  as  raw 
material  for  the  next  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem without  further  human  interven- 
tion. Problems  go  in  on  a  perforated  tape 
something  like  a  player  piano  roll.  The 
spaced  perforations,  instead  of  telling 
a  piano  which  notes  to  play,  provide  the 
calculator  with  instructions.  The  ma- 
chine whirs,  clicks,  pauses,  starts  again. 
Then  an  electromatic  typewriter  prints 
the  answers  in  neat  tables  —  if  they 
check  on  the  two  methods  by  which  the 
machine  solves  each  problem. 

A  NEW  FLAW  DETECTOR  WHICH 
can  detect  and  count  holes,  weak  spots 
and  conducting  paths  in  thin  sheet 
materials  has  been  announced  by  Cana- 
dian General  Electric.  It  can  be  arranged 
to  sound  an  alarm,  operate  a  recorder 
or  shut  down  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess when  flaws  exceed  a  given  total. 
Paper,  sheet  rubber,  sheet  mica,  varn- 
ished cloth,  plastic  materials  and  enamel 
films  on  wire  provide  some  of  its  applica- 
tions. 

REVERSING  THE  OPERATION  OF 

the  atomic  bomb,  the  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratories  in  New  York  State 
will  seek  to  create  matter  by  changing 
energy  into  solid  substance. 

The  laboratory,  expected  to  be  the 
greatest  atomic  peace  laboratory  in  the 
world,  will  not  be  concerned  with  bombs 


or  military  aims.  It  is  aimed  at  new 
macnines  that  will  produce  two  to  three 
Dillion  electron-volts  energy  in  the  form  of 
protons  or  other  particles  each  as  heavy 
as  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Edward  Reynolds,  vice-president  of 
Harvard,  explained:  'We  are  seeking 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy  which 
will  prolong  life  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  mankind.' 

A   NEEDLE-TYPE   MICROSCOPE, 

which  can  be  inserted  in  living  tissues  for 
the  observation  of  pathological  processes 
therein,  has  been  created  by  two  Soviet 
doctors  and  an  optician.  It  gives  a  600- 
fold  magnification. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ATTEMPT 

— and  probably  the  first  attempt  any- 
where in  the  world — to  apply  atomic 
energy  as  a  propulsive  force  for  aircraft 
is  reported  to  be  under  way. 

Known  as  the  NEPA  project  (Nuclear 
Energy  for  Propulsion  of  Aircraft),  the 
work  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Areonautics,  the  army  air 
forces  and  private  industry.  NEPA  of- 
ficials at  Oak  Ridge  stressed  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  long-range  problem. 

Production 

PRODUCTION    OF    PASSENGER 

cars  and  trucks  was  estimated  by  Ward's 
Automotive  Reports  at  102,098  units  for 
the  week  ended  February  23.  This  mark- 
ed the  first  week  since  late  in  July,  1941, 
that  output  went  above  the  100,000  rate. 

NYLON  YARN  PRODUCTION  IN 
1947  will  top  last  year's  output  by  ap- 
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proximately  46%  according  to  estimates 
of  Canadian  Industries  Ltd.,  sole  Cana- 
dian producer.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
$4  million  expansion  of  the  company's 
Kingston,  Ont.,  plant.  Production  is  ex- 
pected to  run  about  2,250,000  pounds 
compared  to  approximately  1.6  millions 
in  1946. 

Strikes 

THE  DIAGRAM  UNDERTAKES  TO 
present  10  years  of  American  experience 
with  strikes.  The  data  are  those  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  diagram  re- 
presents the  numbers  of  reported  strikes 


cent  figures  are  preliminary.  Not  a  great 
deal  of  relationship  between  the  two  sets 
of  measurements  will  be  readily  apparent, 
although  the  highly  seasonal  nature  of 
strikes  stands  out  in  both  sections  of  the 
chart.  Strikes  incline  to  be  more  numer- 
ous in  the  spring. 

The  effect  of  the  war  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  decline  in  days  of  work  lost  in 
strikes,  but  the  numbers  of  strikes  occur- 
ring did  not  shrink.  The  end  of  the  war 
did  not  result  in  more  strikes  being  call- 
ed, but  it  had  a  pronounced  effect  on 
their  size  or  duration.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  man-days  lost  in  the 
winter  of  1945  looks,  on  the  diagram, 
like  a  picture  of  social  eruption. 
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originating  in  each  month.  The  lower 
portion  shows  the  man-days  of  work  lost 
in   these  same  strikes.   Some  of  the  re- 


Business  and  Finance 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES 
in  the  week  ended  February  2  were  a 
scant  10%  over  1946.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing weeks,  they  were  only  17%  higher. 
Experts  on  retailing  agree  that  price  in- 
creases over  the  past  year  should  ac- 
count for  a  jump  in  dollar  volume  of 
some  20%  to  25%.  Consequently,  a 
meager  10%  rise  very  strongly  suggests 
that  physical  volume  of  sales  is  running 
under  last  year. 

Besides,  inventories  are  much  higher. 
Department  stores  wound  up  1946  with 
about  $315  million  more  in  stocks  than 
they  had  at  the  end  of  1945. 

ROUNDUP  REPORTS  FOR  1946  SHOW 
that  corporation  profits  hit  an  all-time 
high  of  at  least  $12  billion,  about  25% 
larger  than  1945  and  50%  above  the  pre- 
war banner  year  of  1929. 
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{Continued  from  page  18) 
groom  to  the  altar  in  the  dear 
little  church  on  the  hill.  At  this 
point  the  stories  for  which  the 
magazine  is  ostensibly  published 
usually  come  to  an  end,  the  wife 
preparing  her  little  secret,  the 
husband  puffing  contentedly  at 
his  pipe.  But  in  those  advertise- 
ments which  surround  the  later 
and  less  accessible  parts  of  the 
stories,  their  troubles  have  only 
just  begun.  There  is  no  content- 
ment for  them. 

For  one  thing,  the  husband 
lives  in  imminent  terror  of  losing 
his  job.  He  is  tired,  cannot  make 
those  important  snap  decisions. 
His  wife  saves  the  family  fortunes 
in  the  nick  of  time  by  changing 
to  a  new  breakfast  food.  But  he 
is  still  frightened.  His  thoughts 
begin  to  wander  from  his  ledger, 
particularly  in  hot  weather,  and 
although  she  fills  him  as  full  of 
bran  as  a  prize-winning  hog,  it  is 
only  iced  coffee,  of  all  things,  that 
can  save  him  now.  Luckily  he 
happens  to  come  across  a  glass 
of  the  delicious,  nourishing  bever- 
age; immediately  he  can  face  a 
whole  room  of  pink-faced  execu- 
tives without  even  bothering  to 
consult  his  notes.  This  is  just  as 
well,  since  he  has  no  brief  case 
and,  as  usual,  has  left  his  notes 


on  the  street  car.  It  is  really  more 
by  luck  than  good  management 
that  he  succeeds  in  feeding  his 
family  at  all. 

But  there  is  one  ray  of  sun- 
shine in  his  Ufe.  His  wife,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear,  is  a  good  wife 
to  him.  It  is  never  even  suggested 
that  she  might  run  off  with  a 
devil-may-care  he-man  or  a  vice- 
president  of  General  Motors  who 
smells  like  a  Gloire  de  Dijon  rose. 
She  loves  her  husband.  She  is 
thoughtful.  Because  she  buys  him 
the  sort  of  underwear  men  like, 
he  loves  her  more  and  more.  That 
she  should  continue  to  be  so  kind 
to  him,  in  spite  of  her  own  not 
inconsiderable  worries,  shows 
what  she  has  learned  since  those 
nervous  prenuptial  days. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  the 
children.  The  difficulties  she  has 
had  in  bringing  u,p  those  two  un- 
attractive brats  are  appalling. 
Getting  the  right  jars  for  the 
baby  food  was  not  easy.  Then 
Junior,  at  the  age  of  four,  nearly 
died  of  a  blister  on  his  thumb. 
His  little  sister  would  more  than 
once  have  been  mangled  into 
sausage  meat  had  her  mother-in- 
law  not  recommended  a  safe 
wringer.  And  eat!  The  greedy 
little  things  have  snacks  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  with  vitamins. 
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Her  worries  are  never  over.  If 
Junior,  at  midnight,  decides  that 
he  wants  a  glass  of  double-enrich- 
ed milk  and  a  lump  of  cheese  the 
size  of  a  football,  then  Junior  gets 
just  that.  But  Mother  makes  sure 
that  the  cheese  is  wrapped  in  a 
type  of  cellophane  which  is  san- 
itary and  which  keeps  the  tasty 
food  from  contamination. 

They  dote  on  their  children,  do 
these  two.  The  only  sign  of  dom- 
estic horror  which  ever  appears 
is  implied,  not  stated.  It  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  way  the  dear  little 
things  behave  on  trains.  Father, 
afterwards,  finds  it  easier  to  travel 
with  the  family  by  plane,  and 
mother  is  delighted  when  she 
hears  that  it  is  no  more  expensive 
that  way. 

So  much  for  their  home  life. 
Their  pleasures,  I  regret  to  say, 
are  sad  and  few,  and  forever  in- 
fluenced by  worry.  Motoring,  just 
driving  in  a  car,  seems  to  be  their 
main  form  of  relaxation,  their 
only  other  being  an  occasional 
stuffy  bridge  party.  They  are  both 
frightened  of  their  motorcar.  Each 
new  one  fills  them  with  delight, 
but  soon  the  well-known  symp- 
toms reappear.  The  tires  are  likely 
to  blow  out;  the  windshield  wiper 
does  not  guarantee  safety;  the 
whole  thing  is  likely  to  burst  into 


flames  when  Father  forgets  to  put 
in  fresh  brake  fluid.  One  awful 
night,  when  Father  was  changing 
tires  in  the  middle  of  a  snow- 
storm, it  was  only  the  fact  that  he 
possessed  a  new-type  flashlight 
that  saved  him  from  being  run 
over.  It  is  odd  that  two  Ameri- 
cans should  be  so  frightened  when 
traveling  by  car  today. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
questions  of  the  neighbors,  peep- 
ing and  sneering  from  behind 
their  lace  curtains.  Naturally 
Father  and  Mother  want  to  ap- 
pear richer  than  they  are.  This 
is  achieved  quite  simply.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  linoleum 
and  the  house  is  filled  with  glass. 
A  long  mirror  is  installed  oppos- 
ite the  front  door,  the  place  where 
father  usually  ties  his  tie.  But 
soon  a  sort  of  social  schizophrenia 
appears,  a  quandary  of  snobber- 
ies which  is  difficult  to  resolve. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  want  to 
be  different  from  other  people. 
They  become  interested  in  gra- 
cious living.  Mother  prides  her- 
self on  her  discriminating  taste 
and  buys  a  Chippendale  radio- 
phonograph.  They  cease  to  use 
their  attic  as  an  attic.  It  is  turned 
into  a  showpiece,  which  the 
neighbors  admire  with  suitable 
gasps  of  astonishment. 
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So  far  so  good.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  mix  such  ostentation  with 
their  other  social  ambition,  a  heri- 
tage from  Babbitt,  a  desire  to  be 
exactly  like  everybody  else.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said,  they 
achieve  an  uneasy  compromise. 
They  alternate  between  drinks  of 
distinction  and  whiskey  which 
fairly  reeks  of  the  comer  saloon. 
And  when  Mother  says,  with  a 
smile,  that  a  certain  railroad 
makes  her  feel  like  a  princess, 
Father  chucks  her  under  the  chin 
and  tells  her  that  he  has  bought 
some  insurance,  because  millions 
do. 

Father  and  Mother  become  less 
clear-cut  as  they  approach  middle 
age.  Old  age  merely  exists  as  they 
visualize  it  when  young.  They  do 
not  look  forward  to  it  with 
pleasure.  Can  you  blame  them, 
after  all  they  have  been  through? 
There  is  the  overhanging  threat 
that  something  may  happen  to 
Father.  It  is  surprising  that  he  is 
not  more  cheered  at  the  pros- 
pect, for  he  must  realize  the  hor- 
rors of  old  age.  He  has  only  to 
observe  the  spectacle  of  Grand- 
ma being  laughed  at  by  Junior 
because  she  does  not  wear  a 
modern  hearing  aid. 

And  this  interminable  business 
about   insurance.    Father,    as   we 


know,  carries  some  on  social 
grounds,  but  hardly  enough.  His 
father-in-law,  to  whom  he  refers 
as  'the  old  gentleman,'  has  had  to 
come  and  live  with  them  because 
of  his  lack  of  enlightenment  when 
young,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
leads  to  awkward  questions  from 
the  children.  Now  Mother's  eye- 
sight begins  to  fail.  She  is  miss- 
ing things.  This,  for  some  reason, 
depresses  her.  Then  Father  dis- 
covers that,  because  of  his  neglect 
in  not  buying  metal  supports,  the 
whole  floor  is  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing through  into  the  cellar.  On 
this  ominous  note,  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  distant  rattle 
of  dental  plates,  they  disappear 
into  an  old  age  which  will  doubt- 
less be  as  miserable  as  their  frus- 
trated youth  and  insecure  matur- 
ity. One  wonders  whether  they 
will  even  be  able  to  afford  a  de- 
cent funeral. 

There  is  only  one  more  word 
to  be  said  about  them,  and  that 
deals  with  the  faith  which  has 
supported  them  through  their 
hard  lives.  Though  we  are  led 
to  understand  that  they  belong 
to  some  church  or  another — at 
least  they  were  married  in  one — 
their  real  belief  is  in  witchcraft. 
Not  the  cheerful  witchcraft  of 
Walpurgisnacht  and  the  sticking 
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of  pins  into  wax  figures,  but  an 
open-mouthed  acceptance  of  any- 
thing bearing  a  resemblance  to 
the  'science'  which  they  were 
taught  to  worship  at  school.  A  few 
examples  will  suffice.  Father 
buys  a  tobacco  because  it  has 
been  'proved  in  a  laboratory'  that 
it  can  be  inhaled.  When  they  were 
first  married,  Mother  chose  the 
bedsprings  because  they  had 
been  tested  at  the  Pittsburgh 
Testing  Laboratory,  although  for 
what  they  were  tested  she  never 
knew.  Their  eye  lotion  is  a  scien- 
tific blend  of  seven  ingredients; 
the  ingredients  are  not  specified. 
Their  food  and  their  medicines 
are  covered  with  abracadabra,  in- 
cantations to  their  cold  divinity. 
Father,  in  his  nervous  manner, 
can  recite  percentages  by  the 
hour.  Even  their  dog  nearly  died 
of  a  'new  malady  only  recently 
discovered  by  science.' 

All  this  is  somewhat  unfair.  I 
have  ignored  the  considerable 
number  (29  percent)  of  advert- 
isements which  are  more,  rather 
than  less,  straightforward  —  the 
type  which  claims  that  the  thing 
advertised  is  good,  cheap,  or  de- 
sirable, and  nothing  more.  It 
should  be  noted  that  such  ad- 
vertisements usually  occupy  very 
little  space  and  deal  in   general 


with  useful  items  such  as  car- 
penters' tools  or  playing  cards. 
To  sell  such  articles  must,  in  any 
case,  be  comparatively  simple.  It 
is  the  selling  of  the  unnecessary 
commodities  on  which  the  ingen- 
uity of  the  advertising  agencies  is 
most  lavishly  expended. 

The  fear  advertisements  consti- 
tute the  biggest  proportion  (34 
percent),  with  fear  of  death  lead- 
ing the  field,  followed  closely  by 
fear  of  social  disgrace,  and  with 
sexual  fear  running  a  good  third. 
To  frighten  a  mother  about  her 
children  also  appears  to  be  good 
salesmanship. 

Sex  in  a  positive  aspect,  as  op- 
posed to  the  negative  one  of  sex- 
ual fear,  has  a  surprisingly  low 
place  in  this  type  of  family  maga- 
zine. The  deformed  pin-up  girl 
is  there,  but  she  manages  only  to 
effect  a  statistical  tie  with  gra- 
cious-living snobbery  (again,  the 
reverse  side  of  social  fear)  at  10 
percent. 

What  I  have  called  witchcraft 
gets  8  percent.  Gluttony,  with  its 
multicolored  plates  of  enormous 
meals  flanked  by  passages  of 
purple  prose,  gets  3  percent.  The 
Get  Rich  Quick  appeal  (corres- 
pondence courses;  flashier  clothes 
for  the  more  successful  salesman) 
ties  with  the  Progress  Myth  ('this 
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year's  car  is  entirely  different 
from  last  year's')  at  a  surprisingly 
low  2  percent. 

Finally  there  are  the  miscellan- 
eous advertisements,  of  which  the 
greater  proportion  are  based  on 
rather  weak  jokes.  They  run  to 
10  percent  of  the  total. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  per- 
centage total  is  108.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  some 
advertisers  are  not  content  with 
one  bullet.  Thus  a  character  who 
uses  a  greasy  hair  tonic  gets 
knocked  down  by  a  passing  he- 


man.  Later  he  switches  to  the 
approved  scalp  dressing  and  wins 
himself  a  girl  with  watermelon 
breasts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  bigger  adver- 
tisers the  best  emotion  for  en- 
couraging the  buying  of  useless 
goods  is  fear.  There  can  also  be 
no  doubt  that  such  advertisers 
know  their  public.  Their  formula 
appears  to  be  simple:  Get  them 
frightened  and  keep  them  down. 
— Constantine  Fitz  Gibbon 


-^  CHICAGO — Old  Bossy  and  her  pal  Ferdinand  never  had  it  so  good — and  it's 
getting  better  all  the  time.  The  end  of  the  war  opened  up  a  whole  array  of  new 
gadgets  to  make  their  living  conditions  better. 

On  many  a  farm  their  dairy  barn  home  is  becoming  electrically  heated,  venti- 
lated and  cleaned.  Their  food  is  served  up  to  them  electrically.  They  even  can 
have  an  electrical  drinking  fountain  to  assure  them  fresh,  temperature-controlled 
water  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Of  course,  the  real  reason  behind  the  new  deal  for  dairy  herds  is  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  the  farmer.  A  new  dairy  barn  cleaner,  powered  by  electricity,  can  clean 
the  average  barn  in  10  to  15  minutes.  Done  by  hand  the  same  job  would  take  IV2 
hours. 

United  States  Government  Rural  Electrification  experts  estimate  there  still 
are  about  3,500,000  rural  homes  in  the  United  States  without  electricity.  Estimates 
are  that  there  is  a  calculated  demand  backlog  of  $5  billion  for  new  electrical  farm 
appliances  and  the  power  lines  and  equipment  necessary  to  energize  them. 

That  backlog  for  farms  with  dairy  cows  includes  such  items  as: 

An  electrically  driven  silo  unloader.  No  longer  must  the  farmer  climb  up 
into  the  silo  twice  a  day  to  throw  down  silage  to  his  cattle.  The  unloader  does  the 
job  either  from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  silo. 

A  milking  machine  for  small  herds  which  will  be  practical  for  as  few  as  five 
cows. 

The  dairy  barn  ventilation  control  unit  operates  motor-driven  fans  which  change 
the  air  frequently. 

Ultra-violet  ray  sterilizers  for  milk  cans. 

There  even  is  an  electrically  charged  fly  screen  which  helps  to  save  wear  and 
tear  on  old  Bossy's  tail — and  keeps  it  out  of  the  milker's  face. 

— Associated  Press 
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(]itizenship 


Naming  us  as  citizens  and  collecting  a  'nominal  fee'  for  same  will  make 
not  one  whit  of  difference  in  our  standard  of  loving.  It  carries  no 
obligation  to  meet  the  requirements  in  food,  clothing  and  shelter;  in 
health,  education  and  recreation;  in  security  for  old  age. 


THE  NEW  Canadian  citizen, 
clutching  in  his  hand  the  re- 
ceipt for  the  dollar  which  entitles 
him  to  the  designation,  might  just 
be  curious  enough  to  make  a  few 
enquiries  into  his  newly  created 
status.  Surely  there  must  be  some 
change  to  be  expected,  now  that 
he  is  a  full-fledged  'citizen.' 

Looking  for  a  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  the  word,  one  finds  that  it 
describes  a  citizen  as  a  'free- 
man.' Well,  that  is  something  like 
it — and  should  be  worth  a  dollar 
of  anyone's  money — so  we  look 
around  to  see  how  much  of  this 
freedom  is  available.  It  doesn't 
take  long  to  put  that  definition  in 
the  joke-book! 

True,  we  are  free  to  make  cer- 
tain unimportant  choices.  We  are 
free  to  live  in  any  sort  of  slum — 
if  we  can  find  one;  free  to  remain 
unhealthy  and  diseased;  free  to 
remain  ignorant;  free  to  indulge 
any  wish,  belief  or  opinion;  free 
to  dose  ourselves  with  the  tradi- 
tional myths,  legends  and  sopori- 
fics that  make  us  endure  the  mess 
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we  have  and  hope  for  'glory'  later 
on. 

But  are  we  free  to  select  the 
type  of  work  where  we  can  ren- 
der the  best  service  to  our  coun- 
try? Are  we  free  to  enjoy  decent 
roads  upon  which  to  travel;  or 
safe  and  comfortable  homes;  or 
adequate  diets;  or  medical  and 
dental  attention;  or  higher  educa- 
tion? Not  so  that  you  could  notice 
it,  unless  the  necessary  cash  ac- 
companies the  demand — and  there 
is  nothing  'free'  about  that! 

In  this  year  1947  surely  we 
should  be  citizens  of  this,  the 
finest  of  countries,  spread  out 
before  us  for  our  abundant  use.  It 
is  worthy  of  some  thought  and 
some  effort. 

Since  man  slowly  evolved  from 
the  cave-dwelling  *rugged  indi- 
vidualist' who  sought  only  his 
own  safety  and  survival,  through 
the  various  stages  of  family,  clan, 
tribe  or  other  group  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  nation,  he  has 
been  forced  by  the  changes  in  his 
environment  to  make  many  adapt- 
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ations.  He  has  had  to  assume  in- 
creasing obhgations  to  and  de- 
pendence upon  his  fellows. 

When  states  became  more  or 
less  organized,  man  was  forced  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  wars  of  of- 
fence and  defence.  At  first  he 
had  to  provide  his  own  weapons 
and  means  of  subsistence,  but 
gradually  the  state  assumed  this 
obligation.  Providing  the  materiel 
of  war  became  the  profitable  pre- 
rogative of  business,  with  the 
entire  nation  bearing  the  cost. 
As  nations  developed  their  natur- 
al wealth,  and  business  increased, 
war  became  exceedingly  good 
business — in  fact,   the  very  best! 

Good  citizenship  is  popularly 
considered  to  be  conformance  to 
the  country's  laws.  These  laws 
are  for  the  most  part  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  business,  and 
people  have  been  more  or  less 
pacified  with  the  propaganda  that 
'what  is  good  for  business  is  good 
for  you,'  etc.  But  the  laws  which 
our  very  nature  lays  down  as 
fundamental  are  nowhere  de- 
fined or  provided  for  in  our  pre- 
sent sort  of  citizenship. 

These  are  the  need  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation with  our  fellows,  and  the 
propagation  and  protection  of  the 
race.  No  laws  are  passed  making 
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these  obligatory.  These  funda- 
mental requirements  are  still  the 
individual's  own  responsibility — 
and  devil  take  the  hindmost! 

What  country  and  what  conti- 
nent offers  so  much  of  which  a 
citizen  can  be  proud,  and  which 
he  should  defend  so  vigorously? 
We  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
power,  metals,  timber,  agricul- 
tural products  and  a  complete 
range  of  climatic  variations,  from 
the  North  Pole  to  the  Panama. 
But  the  type  of  citizenship  dis- 
played up  to  now  has  been  one  of 
grab  and  run.  In  the  interests  of 
bigger  and  better  business,  forests 
have  been  wantonly  cut  so  that 
no  head-water  protection  has 
been  left  for  our  streams.  The  re- 
sult is  that  floods,  erosion  and 
drought  have  turned  much  of  the 
once-fertile  central  basin  into  a 
monstrous  dust  bowl.  The  Indians 
have  been  driven  off  into  the 
bleak  hinterlands  to  shift  for 
themselves  after  we  have  de- 
prived them  of  their  natural 
means  of  livelihood.  And  the 
country  we  have  taken  from  them 
is  rapidly  being  made  unfit  for 
even  the  white  dispossessors  to 
live  in. 

In  this  country  and  on  this  Con- 
tinent we  are  now  faced  with  the 
necessity   of   a   new    concept    of 
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citizenship.  We  have  become  in- 
tegrated and  interdependent  to 
the  point  where  all  are  involved 
in  the  operations  of  our  social 
structure.  Naming  us  as  citizens 
and  collecting  a  'nominal  fee'  for 
same  will  make  not  one  whit  of 
difference  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  carries  no  obligation  to  meet 
the  requirements  in  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter;  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  in  security  for 
old  age. 

Science  and  technology  are 
forcing  a  new  charter  of  citizen- 
ship upon  the  people  of  North 
America.  This  will  make  us  'free- 
men' indeed — free  to  live  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacities  by  creating 


an  abundance  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices. The  liberated  abundance 
will  render  obsolete  our  laws  of 
business.  It  will  wipe  out  the  bar- 
rier of  the  Price  System  which 
stands  between  North  Americans 
and  any  possibility  of  real  citizen- 
ship. 

Technocracy  has  been  pointing 
out  for  many  years  that,  with  the 
advent  of  a  design  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  an  abun- 
dance, the  people  of  this  Conti- 
nent will  for  the  first  time  be 
partakers  in  a  contract  of  citizen- 
ship. It  is  timely  now  that  you 
join  Technocracy  and  investigate 
what  this  contract  will  mean  to 
you.  — Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  NINETY  DOLLARS  plus  $28,  add  to  more  than  $100  no  matter  what  sort 
of  adding  machine  you  use. 

And  that's  only  part  of  the  headache  of  a  young  Vancouver  veteran,  his  wife 
and  three  small  children. 

The  $100  represents  the  salary  of  the  veteran  who  was  in  uniform,  though  not 
out  of  Canada,  for  five  years  during  the  war.  The  $90  is  what  the  couple  pay  to 
a  Cedar  Cottage  woman,  for  boarding  their  five-year-old  daughter  and  two  little 
sons,  3  and  1.  And  the  $28  is  the  monthly  room  rent  the  veteran  and  his  wife  pay 
in  a  Main  Street  hotel. 

'And  that  doesn't  include  meals  for  ourselves,'  the  young  wife  points  out. 

But  the  fact  they  can't  afford  to  live  is  not  the  only  worry  of  the  family.  They 
haven't  got  any  place  to  live.    At  least  their  children  won't  have,  after  today. 

The  woman  who  is  boarding  them  is  going  to  hospital.  We've  got  to  find  some 
place.  And  we  want  a  place  where  we  can  be  all  together.  We  want  a  home  of  our 
own.'  — Vancouver  Sun 

tAt  REGINA — Analysis  of  salt  bed  samples  obtained  from  a  farming  country  oil 
well  revealed  a  high  potash  content,  described  as  the  'most  important  mineral  dis- 
covery in  Canada  in  20  years.' 

The  discovery  of  the  first  Canadian  source  of  potash,  used  extensively  as  a 
fertilizer  and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  soap  and  glass,  was  made  near  Unity, 
Sask.,  about  100  miles  northwest  of  Saskatoon.  ■ — Canadian  Press 
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Initiative  and  Incentive 


In  an  economy  of  abundance  for  all  citizens,  the  chiselling  type  of 
initiative  ivhich  is  characteristic  and  mandatory  under  the  incentives 
of  the  Price  System,  would  be  regarded  as  a  disease  and  would  entitle 
its  victims  to  treatment  in  a  mental  institution. 


'^l£^ 


ONE  OF  the  specifications  in 
Technocracy's  design  of  a 
new  social  structure  calls  for  the 
distribution  of  the  potential 
abundance  of  this  Continent  to 
all  its  inhabitants.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  major  essential.  The  success- 
ful operation  and  continuation  of 
our  high-energy  civilization  re- 
quires that  we  must  all  enjoy 
complete  social  and  economic 
security  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  with  a  very  high  standard 
of  living. 

But  that  objective  is  not  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  human  ex- 
istence. Standards  of  living  and 
degrees  of  security  are  relative 
terms,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  our  environment,  the  extent 
of  our  resources  and  the  effi- 
ciency with  which  we  are  able 
to  convert  them  into  use  forms. 
No  order  of  society  can  remain 
static.  It  must  advance  or  retro- 
gress in  accordance  with  its  en- 
vironment. It  is  unlikely  that  the 
human  race  will  ever  be  able  to 
say  of  any  type  of  society,  'this  is 


it,  this  is  the  ultimate  to  which 
men  may  aspire.' 

Technocracy  therefore  does  not 
pretend  to  designate  an  ultimate 
form  of  existence,  beyond  which 
we  cannot  advance  or  upon  which 
we  cannot  improve.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  includes  another  speci- 
fication and  requisite  in  its  design 
which  calls  for  the  widest  pos- 
sible leeway  for  the  expression  of 
individual  initiative,  in  order  to 
forestall  social  and  industrial 
stagnation. 

Initiative  is  inherent  in  normal 
people,  but  often  remains  latent 
today  because  it  is  largely  stifled 
under  the  pressure  of  the  effort 
to  achieve  some  slight  measure  of 
economic  security  in  the  Price 
System.  A  society  which  will  en- 
dure and  flourish  must  encourage 
the  full  expression  of  that  normal 
urge  which  today  is  either  sub- 
merged or  is  developed  along 
lines  that  are  socially  undesirable 
and  upon  objectives  that  are  de- 
trimental to  the  general  welfare. 
In  an  economy  founded  upon  the 
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distribution  of  abundance  to  all 
citizens,  the  chiselling  type  of  in- 
itiative which  is  characteristic 
and  mandatory  under  the  incen- 
tives of  the  Price  System,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  disease  and 
would  entitle  its  victims  to  treat- 
ment in  a  mental  institution. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
our  present  complex  civilization, 
especially  as  it  exists  on  this  Con- 
tinent, has  been  made  possible  by 
the  initiative  of  a  comparative 
handful  of  people  whose  incen- 
tive has  been  the  search  of  the 
answer  to  the  age-old  question, 
'How?'  Their  achievements  are 
reflected  in  every  phase  of  our 
complicated  modern  civilization. 
'Never  did  so  many  owe  so  much 
to  so  few.' 

The  dominating  incentive  be- 
hind technological  progress  is,  and 
always  has  been,  curiosity.  When 
we  read  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
past  and  present  scientists,  we 
realize  that  they  were  motivated 
by  an  overwhelming  and  devour- 
ing curiosity. 

They  were  not  necessarily  high- 
minded  individuals.  Some  of 
them  were  almost  objectionable 
in  their  personal  habits  and  most 
of  them  displayed  the  weakness- 
es of  ordinary  people.  Some  of 
them  carried  on  their  investiga- 


tions while  seriously  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds,  in  the  face  of 
ridicule,  indifference,  'jealousy 
and  even  some  form  of  persecu- 
tion. Others  were  not  hampered 
by  any  want  of  the  material  things 
and  comforts  of  life.  In  either  case 
it  is  apparent  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  was  not  the  domin- 
ating incentive  in  their  life  work. 

Men  have  sacrificed  their  time, 
their  health  and  even  their  lives 
in  devotion  to  some  form  of  re- 
search such  as  the  isolation  of  a 
microbe,  responsible  for  some 
particular  disease,  and  the  serum 
for  its  eradication.  Pasteur  gave 
the  last  38  years  of  his  hfe  to  the 
study  of  bacteriology,  particul- 
arily  as  applied  to  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  animal  diseases 
such  as  anthrax,  rabies  and  cho- 
lera. Walter  Reed  devoted  his 
short  life  of  50  years  to  the  suc- 
cessful eradication  of  yellow  fever 
and  a  grateful  country  granted 
his  widow  an  annual  pension  of 
$1,500. 

We  quote  from  a  review  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  covering  a  con- 
densation of  the  life  and  work  of 
twelve  scientists  in  the  field  of 
medicine  and  bacteriology:  'These 
are  the  absorbing  stories  of  the 
adventures    of    twelve    explorers 
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in  the  scientific  world  —  that 
world  unseen  by  the  naked  eye. 
These  explorers  were  like  other 
men;  they  had  curiosity;  they 
groped  and  sometimes  failed. 
They  found  truth,  they  fought 
death;  a  few  were  caught  in  am- 
bush by  the  invisible  assassins 
they  tried  to  trap.  They  were 
pioneers  in  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind to  conquer  its  worst  enemies. 
The  zeal  and  fervor  that  relent- 
lessly drove  them  on  to  an  end- 
less search  for  the  means  to  end 
human  suffering,  in  spite  of  all 
discouragement,  their  adven- 
tures, their  failures  and  their 
success  are  all  vividly  portray- 
ed.' 

In  any  form  of  Price  System 
operation,  most  of  us  are  forced 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  and  energy  in  scraping  up 
our  daily  needs.  The  problem  of 
ensuring  ourselves  some  slight 
degree  of  security  demands  most 
of  our  attention.  Little  time  and 
opportunity  is  available  for  the 
display  of  initiative  in  the  field  of 
science,  art  or  recreation.  Most 
of  our  spare  hours  are  spent  in 
some  form  of  escapism,  such  as 
the  vicarious  thrills  of  the  local 
movie,  a  soap  opera  or  a  mystery 
yam,  by  which  we  seek  to  forget 
the  worries  that  have  plagued  us 


during  the  day  and  the  problems 
which  will  most  likely  face  us 
tomorrow.  We  are  too  uninterest- 
ed, bewildered  and  exhausted  to 
give  much  thought  to  the  welfare 
of  our  neighbors,  our  country  or 
mankind  in  general.  We  remain 
content  to  delegate  to  others,  who 
may  be  and  often  are  less  com- 
petent than  ourselves,  the  task  of 
solving  our  social,  economic  and 
international  difficulties,  instead 
of  recognizing  our  own  respons- 
ibility. 

Even  those  of  us  who  are,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  removed 
from  the  sordid  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, are  for  the  most  part  too 
conditioned  by  the  rules  of  the 
game  through  which  we  have 
reached  our  preferred  position. 
We  are  too  occupied  in  consolidat- 
ing and  insuring  the  continuation 
of  our  happy  circumstance,  too 
engrossed  in  doing  all  we  can  to 
perpetuate  the  established  order 
of  things,  to  devote  any  time  or 
thought  to  the  basic  factors  which 
prescribe  poverty,  drudgery  and 
despair  to  millions  of  our  fellow 
men  and  which  will  eventually 
undermine  the  very  foundations 
of  our  own  security.  When  the 
inexorable  pressure  of  events 
forces  us  to  strike  off  the  shackles 
of  price  and  politics,  we  shall  see 
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the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in 
the  Hfe  of  man. 

The  wonderful  advances  we 
have  made  during  the  last  50 
years  will  be  as  nothing  compar- 
ed with  the  progress  we  may  anti- 
cipate in  the  next  50  years.  An 
adequate  system  of  education, 
available  to  all,  will  provide  the 
opportunity  of  expression  to  the 
'mute  inglorious  Miltons'  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor.  Our 
teachers  and  educationalists,  with 
a  free  hand,  will  institute  methods 
of  instruction  which  will  develop 
the  natural  aptitudes-  latent  in 
normal  children. 

The  medical  profession  will 
fuKill  its  high  calling  by  engen- 
dering emulation  among  its 
members,  directed  towards  the 
prevention  of  disease  and  the 
cure  for  those  few  diseases  which 
so  far  have  defied  their  efforts. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the 
best  brains  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession were  detailed  to  cancer 
research  and  were  unham,pered 
by  lack  of  funds  and  equipment, 
they  would  within  a  reasonable 
time  come  through  with  a  cure 


or  preventive  for  that  dreaded 
scourge.  What  competition  there 
would  be  for  the  honor  of  that 
accomplishment  and  what  a 
monument  would  be  raised  in 
recognition  of  those  who  had  a 
part  in  it! 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged 
in  the  every  day  tasks  involved 
in  Continental  operation  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  thrill  of 
achievement  in  our  particular 
field  of  work.  We  will  develop 
real  initiative  in  seeking  new  and 
more  efficient  ways  in  carrying 
out  our  share  of  the  performance 
necessary  for  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  the  social  mechanism. 

A  normal  person  cherishes 
above  all  else  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  fellow  men;  life 
gives  us  no  satisfaction  compar- 
able to  that  of  accomplishment. 
Once  we  are  free  from  the  mean 
and  sordid  restrictions  of  Price 
System  interference,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  witness  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  every  phase  of  human 
activity.  One  would  need  to  be 
bold  indeed  to  predict  man's  ulti- 
mate goal.  — J.  H.  Soans 


^  THE  RELATION  of  the  citizens  to  each  other  under  Free  Enterprise  is  like 
that  of  a  bunch  of  pickpockets  going  home  after  a  party  arm-in-arm  and  singing 
'Dear  Old  Pals,'  while  manoeuvering  for  position  so  as  to  lift  each  other's  wallets. 

— 'Yaffle'  in  Reynolds  News 
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DEPRESSION  round  the  bend? 
In  1946,  for  eight  out  of  the 
nine  provinces,  unemployment  is 
reported  to  have  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 19.6%.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  an  employment 
increase  took  place  in  Quebec 
only.  Industry  is  concerned  first 
with  lower  costs  of  operation,  and 
naturally  the  greatest  expansion 
will  be  in  the  areas  where  the 
greatest  power  facilities  exist. 
Greater  installation  of  electric 
power,  cheaper  than  human 
labor,  will  tend  to  decrease  em- 
ployment here,  too. 

'Another  major  depression  is 
mathematically  impossible'  it  says 
here — in  Mr.  R.  J.  Templeton's 
speech  at  the  University  of  Brit- 
ish Coloumbia  on  February  1. 
This  is  a  system  of  mathematics 
we  have  not  studied,  but  we  re- 
member that  a  similar  'prophecy' 
was  once  very  popular  when  set 
to  music:  It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No 
More.' 

*     *     * 

*A  depression  in  Canada  within 
four    years    is    possible 
Who   can   say   what  will   happen 
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three  years  from  now — once  in- 
industry  has  caught  up  to  the 
postwar  demand?'  This  is  quoted 
from  a  press  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Leonard  C.  Marsh,  promin- 
ent Canadian  economist.  It  really 
makes  everything  so  confusing! 
Perhaps  these  two  gentlemen 
could  get  together  on  this  matter. 


For  some  light  and  humorous 
reading  we  recommend  a  short 
article  in  Collier's  for  February  1, 
concerning  that  pillar  of  American 
status  quo,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  Seems  they 
had  a  national  convention  recent- 
ly, where  they  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  'credo.'  This,  they 
state,  'is  in  tune  with  the  facts  of 
present-day  business  and  indus- 
trial life  in  the  United  States  and 
is  "to  wit:  the  NAM,  servant  of 
the  men  and  women  who  buy 
their  products,  believes  in  (1) 
high  wages  to  workers,  (2)  low 
prices  to  consumers,  (3)  fair  re- 
turns to  investors."  '  What  more 
could  one  ask?  We  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  it  to  add  up — 
our  mathematics  again,  no  doubt! 
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A  large  grou,p  of  our  native 
North  Americans,  the  Canadian 
Indians,  are  receiving  consider- 
able attention  in  their  demands 
that  they  be  accorded  citizenship 
at  least  on  an  equality  with  Chin- 
ese and  East  Indians.  We  have 
been  so  busy  helping  people 
abroad  that  we  have  paid  scant 
attention  to  our  own  —  Indians 
and  whites  alike.  Technocracy 
states  that  it  is  possible  to  provide 
an  abundant  living  for  Indians 
and  all  of  our  citizens — and  if  In- 
dians are  not  citizens,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  who  are! 

Hs        Hj        Hi 

'Despite  this  nation's  ten-year 
war  against  venereal  disease,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  250,000  cases  of  syphilis 
and  1,000,000  cases  of  gonorrhea 
are  still  contracted  annually  in 
this  country.  Furthermore,  60% 
of  those  getting  syphilis  and  63% 
of  those  getting  gonorrhea  go  un- 
treated because  they  either  do 
not  know  or  do  not  want  even  a 
physician  to  know  they  are  in- 
fected.'  (Collier's,  Jan.  18,  1947.) 

Instead  of  a  'dictatorship'  which 


would  demand  at  least  a  yearly 
physical  check-up  we  cling  to  the 
'freedom'  of  allowing  1,250,000 
personal  opinions  to  decide  that 
these  cases  go  untreated  and 
further  spread  these  devastating 
diseases.  Of  course,  a  cornpulsory 
check-up  of  all  our  citizens  just 
couldn't  be  done  under  the  Price 
System,  however  energetic  our 
Public  Health  Services. 


An  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Washington  states:  'Sur- 
geon -  General  Thomas  Parran 
estimated  that  8,000,000  Ameri- 
cans have  mental  disorders  "in 
some  degree"  and  said  the  United 
States  is  "woefully  short  of  per- 
sonnel" to  treat  them.' 

If  we  continue  this  system  of 
scrim,ping  and  scratching  for  an 
existence  which  offers  no  certain- 
ty or  security,  there  will  soon  be 
no  institutions  in  which  to  house 
the  unfortunate  ones  who  'crack 
up.'  Of  course,  we  still  have  a 
multiplicity  of  large  legislative 
buildings  which  might  be  con- 
sidered !  — Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  The  GENERAL  SPREAD  of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every 
view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles 
on  their  backs  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately, 
by  the  grace  of  God.  — Thomas  Jefferson 
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A  Question  Answered 


WHAT  is  the  attitude  of  Tech- 
nocracy   toward   the   class 
struggle? 

The  unprecedented  technologi- 
cal development  which  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years — far  beyond 
that  Karl  Marx  envisioned — is 
rendering  the  proletariat,  as  Marx 
described  it,  obsolete.  The  fact 
that  of  all  the  energy  expended 
in  our  present  set-up,  less  than 
2%  is  expended  by  human  beings, 
is  evidence  of  this. 

Under  the  practices  of  the 
Price  System,  we  find  an  ever 
greater  tendency  to  cut  the  cost 
of  production — i.e.,  to  install 
labor-saving  machinery  and  so 
reduce  the  number  of  man-hours 
necessary.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  American  industry  as  a 
whole  has  increased  its  produc- 
tivity per  man-hour  34%  since 
1941.  This  simply  means  that 
machinery  is  becoming  more  and 
more  nearly  automatic  and  men, 
as  workers,  less  and  less  im- 
portant. 

Classes,  in  the  Marxian  sense, 
do  not  exist  outside  the  imagina- 
tion of  those  who  persist  in  the 
economic  assumptions  of  the  pre- 
Power  Age.  Our  industrial  devel- 


opment is  such  that  the  entire 
population,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  its 
uninterrupted  operation.  The 
operation  of  this  intricate  indus- 
trial equipment  is  dependent 
quite  as  much  upon  the  services 
of  the  scientist,  technologist  and 
engineer  as  upon  those  of  the 
group  commonly  envisaged  as  the 
proletariat.  The  assumption  that 
a  relatively  untrained  working 
class  could  take  over  and,  through 
some  sort  of  'industrial  democ- 
racy,' operate  the  complex  equip- 
ment of  this  Continent,  is  ex- 
tremely far-fetched  for  the  reason 
that  the  successful  operation  of 
such  equipment  requires  a  knowl- 
edge and  training  not  possessed 
by  any  such  group. 

The  class  struggle  approach  is 
not  an  adequate  one.  As  one  com- 
mentator put  it,  'We  are  all  one 
class  and  everybody's  struggling.' 
Our  problem  here  in  North  Am- 
erica must  be  resolved  upon  the 
basis  of  society  as  a  whole  rather 
than  on  the  rights  of  a  single 
group,  which  is,  as  we  have 
shown,  becoming  an  increasingly 
unimportant  factor  in  our  present 
power  production  system. 
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Notes  on  Organization 


News  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
North  America.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  toward  the 
Technate  of  peace  with  abundance. 


if:  Authorized  Speaker  A.  A.  Milligan 
of  Victoria  has  the  following  itinerary  on 
the  B.C.  Mainland: 

North  Vancouver:  March  26. 
Haney:  March  27. 
New  Westminster:  March  30,  31. 
Okanagan  and  District:  April  2-16. 
Trail:  April  17,  18. 
Nelson:  April  19,  20. 
Creston:  April  21,  22. 
Kimberley:  April  23,  24. 
Cranbrook:   April  25,  26. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  tour 
which  will  take  this  dynamic,  well-known 
Technocrat  across  Canada. 

^  Reports  from  the  Canadian  East  in- 
dicate that  Technocracy  is  reaching  far 
more  people  there  than  ever  before.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  the  efforts  of 
Eastern  Technocrats  have  brought  Tech- 
nocracy speakers  to  many  service  clubs 
and    numerous    public    meetings,    to    a 


major  labor  union  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario. 

^  Authorized  Speaker  Thomas  Porter 
of  Seattle  will  lecture  at  the  following 
points  on  Vancouver  Island: 

Courtenay:  March  28,  29. 

Port  Alberni:  March  30,  31. 

Nanaimo:  April  1-3. 

Duncan:  April  4,  5. 

Youbou:  April  6-8. 

Victoria:  April  9,  10. 

Speaker  Porter  has  just  made  a  suc- 
cessful tour  of  the  B.C.  Mainland  and 
Alberta. 

tI^  Sections  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  have 
initiated  a  program  which  aims  to  place 
Technocracy  Field  Magazines  in  all 
school  and  public  libraries  in  Southern 
California.  Sections  in  other  areas  of  the 
Continent  would  do  well  to  emulate  this 
worthwhile  project.  Probably  in  no  other 
way  can  so  many  people  be  educated  with 
so  little  expense  ! 


i^  CHICAGO — Future  atomic  bombs  may  be  1,000  times  more  powerful  than 
those  used  on  Japan  and  may  devastate  400  square  miles  'at  a  single  blow,'  Edward 
Teller,  a  leading  atomic  scientist,  said. 

And  an  enemy  releasing  them  off  the  Pacific  coast,  he  added,  could  endanger 
the  entire  United  States  and  most  of  Canada  by  their  radio-activity  without  delivering 
a  single  bomb  into  North  American  territory. 

Teller,  University  of  Chicago  physics  professor  who  worked  on  the  atomic 
bomb,  outlined  the  possibilities  in  an  article  in  the  new  'Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,'  a  monthly  publication  of  the  scientific  group.  — Associated  Press 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

-^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
■^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

lAr  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying  balance. 

WHERE? 

"^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
lo  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

il^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rejjirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid*  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Broadcasting  over  C  K  M  O,  Vancouver,  every  Monday  at  7:15  p.m. 


Join  Technocracy  Now! 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization.  — Albert  Einstein 
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Cartels  and  the  Oopper  Crisis 


CARTELS  are  to  blame  for  the 
world  copper  crisis,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  the  FTC  says 
that  six  men — four  of  them  heads 
of  American  corporations — are 
responsible  for  the  shortage. 

'The  copper  situation  is  particu- 
larly serious,'  the  re,port  says, 
*not  only  because  of  the  concen- 
tration of  control  of  the  ore  re- 
serves and  the  productive  capa- 
city, but  also  because  the  do- 
mestic supply  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  high  level 
national  production  and  employ- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  produc- 
tion of  foreign  copper,  on  which 
the  U.S.  will  become  increasingly 
dependent,  is  likewise  dominated 
by  a  few  corporate  groups  which 
in  the  past  have  operated  co-oper- 
atively in  cartels  to  regulate  pro- 
duction and  prices.' 

Those  alleged  by  the  commis- 
sion in  its  report  as  being  'able  to 
set  the  operating  policies  of  what 
is  in  effect  a  world  monopoly  in 
the  production  of  copper'  are 
listed  as:  Cornelius  F.  Kelley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ana- 


conda Copper  Mining  Co.;  E.  T. 
Stannard,  president  of  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  Corp.;  Louis  Cates, 
president  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.; 
Fred  Searls,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
Newmont  Mining  Corp.;  A.  Ches- 
ter Beatty,  chairman  of  the 
boards  of  Rhodesian  Selection 
Trust  Ltd.,  Roan  Antelope  Copper 
Mines,  and  Mulfulira  Copper 
Mines,  Ltd.;  and  Robert  C.  Stan- 
ley, chairman  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

The  report  notes  that  strikes, 
labor  shortages,  and  reduced  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  are  generally 
blamed  for  the  reduced  world  out- 
put of  copper.  It  then  states  that 
a  worldwide  stockpile  of  about 
700,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of 
1946  'was  viewed  with  misgivings 
within  the  industry.' 

The  report  continues:  'In  order 
to  dissipate  that  stockpile,  it 
would  not  matter  whether  the 
steps  taken  were  direct  curtail- 
ment of  production  at  the  mines 
through  the  action  of  manage- 
ment, or  passive  curtailment 
through  delays  in  settling  labor 
disputes  which  were  widely 
prevalent  in  industry.     When,  to 
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the  inventory  situation,  is  added 
the  confusion  and  uncertainties 
in  the  field  of  government  con- 
trols of  copper  in  the  spring  of 
1946,  with  the  possibility  that  by 
midyear  all  price  controls  might 
be  removed  with  consequent 
benefit  to  the  producers  of 
copper,  it  would  appear  that 
dominant  producers  might  well 
consider  it  to  their  advantage  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  labor 
difficulties  to  curtail  production, 
at  least  until  such  time  as  the  large 
stockpile  might  be  drawn  down.' 
Commenting  on  the  domestic 
copper  industries,  the  commission 
says  that  four  companies  'domi- 
nate the  production,  smelting,  re- 
fining, and  fabrication  of  copper 
within  the  United  States,'  and 
*are  obviously  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence the  market  for  copper.' 
The  four  companies  named  here 
are  Anaconda,  Kennecott,  Phelps 


Dodge,    and    American    Smelting 
and  Refining  Co. 

This  report  on  the  copper  crisis 
has  a  number  of  social  implica- 
tions that  are  all  too  familiar  to 
Technocrats.  Most  significant  are 
the  demonstrated  inability  of  the 
Price  System  to  operate  in  the 
presence  of  abundance  and  the 
determined  efforts  of  corpora- 
tions to  create  a  condition  of 
scarcity  by  any  means  (such  as 
delaying  the  settlement  of 
strikes).  Highly  sinister  to  the 
general  welfare  is  the  fascistic 
trend  of  cartels  in  contributing 
their  part  in  the  tripartite  con- 
solidation of  all  the  minor  rackets 
into  a  major  monopoly  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Price  System. 
Such  reports  make  one  wonder 
how  Price  System  propagandists 
can  have  the  nerve  to  label  the 
present  cartel  operation  as  'free 
enterprise.'  — The  Editor 


*  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  must  know  that  he  plans  by  his  new  policy  to  make 
American  money  the  safeguard  of  Greek  reaction  and  American  advisers  the  archi- 
tects of  its  efficiency.  He  must  know  that  he  is,  in  fact,  instructing  Turkey  to  act 
as  a  barrier  against  Russian  access  to  the  Mediterranean  and  that  he  thus  is  not  only 
asking  his  people  to  support  a  still  partially  feudal  dictatorship  but  accepting  on 
their  behalf  the  traditional  British  folly,  originated  by  Disraeli,  of  backing  the 
wrong  horse.  The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  are  to  be  pinned  down  in  vassalage 
to  obsolete  regimes  until  there  arises  a  power  strong  enough  to  rescue  them  from 
the  dependence  America  will  be  driven  to  force  upon  them.  I  had  thought  the  great 
lesson  of  the  Roosevelt  years  was  American  recognition  that  the  task  of  the  United 
States  was  to  aid  in  the  emancipation  of  peoples  struggling  to  be  free,  but  if  Con- 
gress accepts  the  Truman  policy  it  throws  overboard  that  lesson  for  an  objective  as 
old  and  as  evil  as  the  history  of  political  society.  — Harold  J.  Laski 
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Fuel  for  the  Future 


How  would  you  like  to  drive  up  to  a  service  station  about  15  years 
hence  and  have  the  attendant  say,  'Sorry,  out  of  gas — permanently!' 
Well,  it  can  happen  to  you,  and  to  all  of  us.  Your  help  is  needed 
now  to  secure  fuel  for  the  future. 


IF  anything  should  make  a 
North  American's  blood  boil, 
it  is  the  nonchalant  'brush-off 
given  to  those  who  would  con- 
serve and  husband  our  non-re- 
placeable natural  resources.  The 
rationing  of  gasoline  during  World 
War  II  seems  not  to  have  made 
much  impression  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  Mr.  Motorist.  Our 
Price  System  mode  of  life  has 
blinded  us  to  the  need  for  con- 
servation of  those  resources  which 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Conservation,  to  the  stupid,  is 
an  attempt  to  prevent  them  from 
enjoying  life.  Conservation,  in 
practice,  permits  full-scale  use 
while  simultaneously  preserving 
the  source  of  supply.  Conserva- 
tion actually  makes  possible 
greater  availability  of  materials 
for  living. 

By  conservation  we  do  not 
mean  rationing.  Rationing  made 
no  attempt  at  conservation  what- 
ever; it  merely  prevented  people 
from  acquiring  fuel  above  certain 
amounts.     Continental  conserva- 


tion of  motor  fuel  during  the  war 
would  have  provided  many  times 
the  transportation  on  less  fuel 
than  was  doled  out  on  the  ration 
tickets.  The  war  has  left  us  with 
but  15  years'  supply  of  known 
petroleum  reserves  (refer  to 
'Mineral  Resources  Are  Depleted,' 
March  issue.  Technocracy  Digest), 
yet  we  are  told  that  we  need  not 
worry  about  running  out  of  oil. 

This  bit  of  sagacious  advice 
came  from  an  article  in  Science 
Illustrated  (February,  1947),  en- 
titled 'Mountains  of  Oil.'  This 
article  points  out  that  oil-bearing 
shale  rock  deposits  in  the  U.S. 
contain  about  90  billion  barrels 
of  recoverable  oil,  or  four  to  five 
times  our  petroleum  reserves. 
What  sort  of  civilization  can  we 
contemplate  on  a  known  oil  re- 
serve sufficient  for  only  about  100 
years?  There  is  no  adjective  suf- 
ficiently forceful  to  describe  the 
attitude  which  condones  destruc- 
tion and  waste  of  our  heritage 
of  bountiful  resources.  And  yet, 
we  are  told  not  to  plan  for  the 
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future — let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  we  cannot  be  made  to  answer 
to  posterity  for  the  barren  future 
we  are  preparing  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children. 

The  article  in  question  labels  as 
gloomy  prophets  those  who  are 
alarmed  at  the  rate  we  are  de- 
vouring our  oil.  If  its  authors 
could  be  set  down  in  the  oil- 
starved  future,  their  howls  would 
be  among  the  loudest.  They 
would  probably  dedicate  post- 
humous medals  to  those  same 
gloomy  prophets  who  had 
thoughtfully  spoken  u,p  for  con- 
servation. It  is  a  pity  that  our 
hindsight  is  so  much  better  than 
our  foresight. 

Technocracy  is  worried  about 
our  oil  resources.  Were  they  10 
or  100  times  as  great  as  they  are, 
we  would  not  have  a  single  drop 
of  them  wasted.  Used — yes,  but 
not  wasted.  We  are  not  only 
worried  about  our  oil  reserves, 
we  are  equally  concerned  about 
the  plundering  of  our  whole  re- 
source reserve.  The  fact  that  we 
are  examining  only  one  of  them, 
in  no  way  lessens  our  concern  for 
the  rest. 

Petroleum  has  been  one  of  our 
greatest  sources  of  energy.  It 
has  been  the  fuel  of  practically 


every  internal  combustion  engine 
on  this  Continent.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  wasted  it  pro- 
digiously, it  has  provided  us  with 
the  highest  type  of  transporta- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
has  enabled  individual  transpor- 
tation units  to  operate  in  great 
numbers  and  with  widespread 
diversification,  closing  the  gaps 
between  city  and  country  folk, 
unifying  states,  sections  and  na- 
tions in  North  America.  Without 
doubt,  petroleum  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  common  denomi- 
nators of  human  existence  for  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent.  It 
continued  what  the  steam  engine 
so  nobly  began.  It  fused  the 
entire  population  into  an  integral 
unit.  But,  what  it  has  done  is 
as  nothing  to  what  it  can  still  do, 
providing  we  give  it  the  oppor- 
tunity. That  opportunity  can 
only  come  through  conservation. 
Let  us  pause  and  see  how  we  go 
about  handling  this  fabulous  re- 
source. Surely,  something  so 
vital  to  our  civilization  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  care.  The 
Price  System,  however,  dictates 
a  procedure  which  is  the  exact 
opposite.  Get  rid  of  it  as  fast  as 
possible  at  a  profit — to  hell  with 
the   future.     And   we  have   fol- 
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lowed  the  dictates  of  the  Price 
System  with  a  vengeance! 

Over  the  past  fifty  years  we 
have  squandered  a  huge  heritage 
of  petroleum  on  price.  We  could 
have  obtained  the  same  or  better 
services  and  saved  enough  of  the 
precious  liquid  to  have  provided 
centuries    of    additional    services. 

In  our  search  for  profit  we  have 
built  up  the  most  inefficient 
handling  system  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  devised  for  such  a  volatile 
and  easily  dissipated  substance. 
Have  you  noticed  the  slop-over 
from  nearly  every  tank-filling  on 
your  car?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
storage  deck  of  gasoline  drums 
spouting  gasoline  into  the  noon- 
day sun?  Are  you  aware  that 
millions  of  gallons  evaporate  due 
to  improper  storage  facilities 
whose  replacement  would  be  more 
costly  than  the  loss  in  gasoline? 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  about 
the  gasoline  which  was  dumped 
during  the  war  because  it  re- 
mained in  scows  that  had  to  be 
welded  and  which  no  one  had 
authority  to  use  without  ration 
tickets.  Again,  there  is  the  enor- 
mous wastage  that  goes  into  the 
duplicate  mileage  of  delivery 
trucks  covering  the  same  terri- 
tory; not  to  mention  the  incredi- 
ble waste  of  fuel  absorbed  by  the 


operation  of  our  worn-out,  in- 
efficient equipment?  We  could 
cite  numerous  examples  of  this 
kind,  but  the  point  should  be 
clear. 

In  addition  to  its  use  as  fuel, 
petroleum  plays  another  indis- 
pensable role  in  the  operation  of 
our  high-energy  civilization.  No 
machine  that  was  ever  built  can 
operate  without  lubrication  to 
keep  it  running.  Technology 
rolls  on  bearings.  From  the  gears 
in  a  wrist  watch  to  the  giant 
rollers  that  confine  the  shafts  of 
water-driven  turbines,  each  and 
every  one  must  be  lubricated  or 
it  ceases  to  function  in  short 
order.  The  picture  of  lubrication, 
too,  has  been  one  of  waste  from 
beginning  to  end — and  all  be- 
cause of  price. 

The  most  conspicuous  exhibi- 
tion of  wasted  lubricants  in  the 
whole  setup  is  that  of  crank-case 
oil.  How  many  billions  of  gal- 
lons of  reclaimable  oil  have  gone 
down  the  drains  to  the  sump  we 
shall  never  know,  but  you  may 
be  sure  the  total  is  a  staggering 
one.  Hard  oils  and  greases  are 
wasted  by  the  tons  on  ships,  in 
industrial  establishments  and  on 
auto  lubrication.  Only  in  rare 
instances  have  bearings  been  de- 
signed   for    the    purpose    of   con- 
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serving  lubricants,  and  yet  there 
is  no  practical  reason  why  every 
piece  of  equipment  should  not  be 
so  designed  as  to  be  self-lubri- 
cating for  its  entire  lifetime. 
Those  machines  that  may  require 
oil  renewal  could  just  as  easily 
return  the  used  oil  to  the  refinery 
for  reprocessing.  But  the  Price 
System  says  no!  Perhaps  you 
would  feel  regimented  if  some  use 
were  made  of  the  old  oil  taken 
from  your  car. 

What  is  the  answer  to  pe- 
troleum conservation?  It  won't 
be  found  within  the  framework 
of  the  Price  System.  The  Price 
System  guarantees  only  one 
course  for  resources — eternal 
waste  to  the  bitter  end.  If  that 
means  premature  death  to  us  all, 
the  Price  System  still  dictates  that 
such  waste  must  go  on — no  com- 
promise. 

The  answer  can  be  found  only 
in  Technocracy's  design  for  scien- 
entific  operation  of  the  entire 
Continent.  Such  a  design  predi- 
cates conservation.  Laying  out 
the  specifications,  we  find  that 
petroleum  and  shale  oil  are  but 
small  units  in  the  fuel  resources 
of  North  America.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  factor  of  price,  we  find 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  need 
to  hurry  the  use  of  any  resource. 


Therefore,  petroleum  and  shale 
oil,  as  fuel  for  the  future,  would 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  As 
they  are  non-replaceable  we 
would  conserve  them  as  much  as 
possible. 

Would  such  a  procedure  limit, 
in  any  way,  our  access  to  trans- 
portation? On  the  contrary,  it 
would  greatly  increase  it.  We 
would  immediately  institute  the 
manufacture  of  fuel  from  recur- 
ring resources — farm  and  forest 
wastes,  garbage  and  refuse.  If 
waste  agricultural  products  do 
not  provide  sufficient  fuel  for  our 
purposes,  acreage  wiU  be  allo- 
cated for  the  specific  need.  Re- 
member, coal  and  oil  came  origi- 
nally from  nothing  more  or  less 
than  vegetation.  Oil  would  then 
be  restricted  to  those  uses  for 
which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
Unneeded  reserves  could  be  left 
in  the  ground  for  future  genera- 
tions. Atomic  power  or  cosmic 
power  or  any  other  source  of 
power  would  be  utilized  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner. 

How  would  you  like  to  drive 
up  to  a  service  station  about  15 
years  hence  and  have  the  at- 
tendant say,  'Sorry,  out  of  gas — 
permanently!'  Well,  it  can  happen 
to  you,  and  to  all  of  us. 

To  prevent  it,  we  must  work 
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for  the  conservation  of  our  Con-  haustion     and     our     fuel     from 

tinent.      We   must   save   our   soil  wanton     waste.       Your     help     is 

from    erosion,    our    timber    from  needed    to    secure    fuel    for    the 

depletion,  our  minerals  from  ex-  future.  — George  B.  Conner 


*  THE  PROGRAM  PROPOSED  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  bears  almost 
no  relation  to  the  real  crisis  of  today  and  no  relation  to  the  real  needs  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  program  for  the  purchase  of  mercenaries  and  the  widening  of 
the  conflict  against  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

This  program  is  a  program  for  the  destruction,  not  the  extension,  of  freedorn. 
Once  American  loans  are  given  to  the  undemocratic  governments  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  every  reactionary  government  and  every  strutting  dictator  will  be  able  to 
hoist  the  anti-Communist  skull  and  bones,  and  demand  that  the  American  people 
rush  to  his  aid.  Today  we  are  asked  to  support  Greece  and  Turkey.  Tomorrow 
Peron  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  may  take  their  turn  at  the  head  of  the  line.  American 
dollars  will  be  the  first  demand,  then  American  Army  officers  and  technicians,  then 
American  GI's.  — Henry  Wallace 

^  NO  ONE  CAN  NOW  fail  to  know  where  we  are.  America  is  going  to  use  all 
its  economic  power  to  maintain  its  interest  in  the  oil  of  Iran  and  Iraq  and  Arabia; 
and  it  is  going,  on  a  similar  basis,  to  maintain  an  'open  door'  in  China  since,  prob- 
ably, the  finest  unexploited  concessions  in  the  world  remain  there  for  development. 

If  necessary,  American  military  power  will  be  used  to  maintain  what  American 
economic  power  secures.  Hence  the  American  missions  in  Iran,  the  subsidies  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  the  hurried  purchase  of  reactionary  Greece  and  semi-Fascist  Turkey, 
the  Anglo-American  oil  agreement  in  the  Middle  East,  the  support  extended  to  the 
'realist'  side  of  Mr.  Bevin's  policy  in  Palestine;  hence,  also  the  re-equipment  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  armies  and  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops,  at  a  moment 
when  the  refusal  of  Communist  leaders  in  China  to  commit  suicide  by  accepting 
the  Generalissimo's  terms,  means  a  divided  China  which  cannot  hope  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  American  capital.  — Harold  J.  Laski 

*  OUR  GOVERNMENT  LEADERS  seem  to  think  that  communism  is  a  threat 
to  the  future  of  a  democratic  United  States  and  they  must  fight  the  Communists 
in  Greece.  I  have  read  that  there  is  a  small,  very  militant  element  of  the  Greek 
population  which  is  Communist.  But  why  Turkey?  I  have  never  heard  that  there 
were  any  militant  pro-Soviet  Communists  threatening  the  Turkish  government. 
In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  interest  in  Turkey  at  all  unless  we  are  planning 
to  encourage  Turkey  to  bait  the  Soviet  Union  by  creating  incidents  on  the  border 
between  the  two  countries,  thereby  risking  a  third  world  war.     Is  that  our  purpose? 

—Elliott  Roosevelt 


-jAr  'BUSINESS  AS  USUAL'  has  gone  forever,  and  soon,  even  the  present  'business 
as  unusual'  will  perforce  give  way  as  a  Continent  unites  to  operate  its  great  new 
technology  by  technology — the  real  American  Way! 
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Energy  and  the  Development  of  Civilization 

A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  Leslie  A.  White,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
University  of  Michigan,  on  February  16,  1947.  One  of  a  series, 
broadcast  by  American  scientists,  on  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Program  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 


HUMAN  civilization  is  about 
one  million  years  old.  Dur- 
ing this  long  course  of  time,  civi- 
lization has  grown  from  the  level 
of  our  prehuman  ancestors  to  the 
status  in  which  we  find  it  today. 
We  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
process  of  development  of  this 
civilization.  Our  knowledge  of 
this  development  has  come 
mainly  from  three  sources:  First, 
from  archeological  exploration  of 
extinct  civilizations — or  of  ex- 
tinct cultures,  to  use  the  term 
preferred  by  anthropologists; 
second,  from  the  study  of  primi- 
tive peoples  still  living  in  the 
modem  world;  and  third,  from 
investigations  into  the  nature  of 
man  himself.  On  the  basis  of  this 
total  knowledge  we  are  able  to 
formulate  a  theory  that  will  ex- 
plain the  growth  of  civilization 
thus  far,  will  make  clear  to  us 
the  status  of  civilization  as  it 
exists  today,  and  will,  we  hope, 
give  us  some  indication  of  its 
probable  course  in  the  future. 
Man,  like  all  other  animals,  is 


engaged  in  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. This  struggle  takes  place 
not  only  between  man  and  his 
natural  habitat,  but  within  the 
human  species  itself — between 
tribes  and  nations.  Civilization, 
or  culture,  is  the  means  employed 
by  man  to  carry  on  his  struggle 
for  survival. 

Culture  is  made  up  of  many 
things.  It  includes  tools  and 
weapons,  customs  and  institu- 
tions, ceremonies  and  rituals,  art, 
science,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
so  one.  An  essential  feature  of  cul- 
ture is  its  continuity;  for  a  large 
part  of  the  culture  of  one  gen- 
eration or  age  is  passed  on  to  the 
next.  Culture  is  thus  a  continu- 
ous process  which  grows  and  de- 
velops in  accordance  with  princi- 
ples of  its  own.  We  are  able  to 
formulate  the  laws  of  this  de- 
velopment. And  the  basic  law 
relates  to  energy. 

Ail  living  organisms  require 
energy.  In  order  to  maintain 
their  existence,  organisms  must 
be  able  to  control  and  to  utilize 
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energy  in  one  form  or  another. 
In  the  human  species,  culture  is 
the  characteristic  means  of  har- 
nessing energy  and  of  putting  it 
to  the  service  of  man's  needs.  By 
means  of  tools  and  weapons, 
social  organization  and  knowl- 
edge, man  is  able  to  harness  the 
forces  of  nature  and  to  put  them 
to  work  for  him.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  as  more  and  more 
energy  is  harnessed,  the  more 
highly  developed  does  the  culture 
become.  When  only  a  small 
amount  of  energy  is  controlled 
per  capita,  the  culture  will  be 
low;  man  will  be  a  savage  or  a 
barbarian.  If,  however,  the 
amount  of  energy  harnessed  and 
put  to  work  be  great,  the  culture 
will  be  high. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  civili- 
zation has  developed  because 
ways  and  means  have  been  found 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  the 
amount  of  energy  per  capita 
under  man's  control  and  at  his 
disposal  for  culture  building.  This 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
growth  of  civilization. 

The  first  source  of  energy  to  be 
utilized  in  culture  building  was 
the  human  body.  The  amount  of 
energy  that  can  be  obtained  from 
human  bodies  is,  of  course,  small. 
It  is  equivalent  to  only  about  one- 
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tenth  horsepower  per  adult  male. 
When  all  its  members  were  con- 
sidered, including  infants,  the 
weak,  and  the  aged,  the  earliest 
human  society  had  no  more  than 
about  one-twentieth  of  one  horse- 
power per  capita.  Naturally  the 
culture,  or  civilization,  built  with 
these  meager  resources,  was  ex- 
ceedingly low  and  crude.  And 
mankind  would  have  continued 
to  live  in  this  primitive  condition 
indefinitely,  had  not  a  way  been 
found  to  increase  his  energy  re- 
sources— to  harness  and  control 
more  energy  per  capita. 

The  first  really  great  step  in 
cultural  advance  was  taken  when 
man  learned  to  domesticate  ani- 
mals and  to  cultivate  plants.  This 
happened  some  twelve  to  twenty 
thousand  years  ago.  Plants  and 
animals  are,  of  course,  forms  of 
energy — solar  energy  stored  up 
in  cellular  form. 

And  when  man  harnessed  these 
natural  forces  through  animal 
husbandry  and  agriculture  — 
especially  agriculture — he  greatly 
increased  the  energy  resources 
at  his  disposal  for  culture  build- 
ing. As  a  consequence,  there  was 
a  great  increase  in  population; 
villages  grew  into  cities,  and 
tribes  into  nations  and  empires. 
More  and  more  people  were  freed 
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from  the  labor  of  food  production 
as  agriculture  became  more  effi- 
cient and  their  time  and  talents 
were  devoted  to  the  arts,  crafts, 
and  professions.  Archite  c  t  u  r  e, 
metallurgy,  writing,  mathematics, 
astronomy,  the  fine  arts,  and 
philosophy  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  specialists.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  after  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  of 
slow  progress  in  the  Old  Stone 
Ages,  civilization  leaped  forward 
and  progressed  rapidly  following 
the  introduction  of  the  agricul- 
tural arts — in  ancient  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  India,  China,  and, 
in  the  New  World,  in  Mexico, 
Middle  America,  and  Peru. 

The  second  great  step  in  cul- 
tural advance  was  taken  only  a 
century  or  two  ago  when  solar 
energy  was  again  harnessed,  this 
time  in  the  form  of  coal  and  oil 
by  means  of  steam  and  internal 
combustion  engines. 

And  today  we  are  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  third  stage  of  cultural 
advance:  that  of  harnessing  the 
energy  of  the  nucleus  of  the  atom. 

The  social  systems  of  mankind 
are  closely  related  to  their  under- 
lying technological  systems  —  to 
the  ways  in  which  energy  is  har- 
nessed and  put  to  work.  Thus,  a 
people,  who  derive  their  subsis- 


tence wholly  from  hunting  and 
gathering  wild  plant  food,  will 
have  one  type  of  social  system.  A 
pastoral  or  an  agricultural  people 
will  each  have  another  type,  and 
an  industrialized  people  still  an- 
other type  of  social  system.  Social 
systems  are  always  determined  by 
the  amount  of  energy  harnessed 
per  capita,  and  by  the  ways  in 
which  this  energy  is  expended  in 
gaining  a  living  from  nature  and 
in  waging  offensive  and  defen- 
sive competition  with  neighbor- 
ing systems. 

The  introduction  of  agriculture 
brought  about  a  social  revolution 
as  well  as  a  technological  revolu- 
tion. It  destroyed  the  clan  and  tri- 
bal system  of  primitive  peoples 
and  instituted  civil  society  with 
the  political  state.  The  recent 
technological  revolution  powered 
by  coal  and  oil  has  likewise  in- 
augurated a  series  of  great  social 
changes  that  has  not  yet  run  its 
course.  But  today  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  entirely  new 
development:  atomic  energy.  The 
age-old  struggle  to  conquer  and 
subdue  the  forces  of  nature  has 
at  last  harnessed  a  power  so  great 
as  to  become  a  threat  to  man's 
existence,  at  least  as  a  civilized 
being. 

At  the  same  time,  atomic  energy 
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offers  a  promise  of  peace  and 
abundance  in  the  ages  to  follow. 

The  crucial  question  today  is: 
how  will  the  vast  powers  of 
atomic  energy  be  used?  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  two  sides 
of  man's  struggle  for  existence. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  is  struggling 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  trying 
to  subdue  them  and  to  bend  them 
to  his  use.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
is  struggling  with  his  fellow  men 
for  the  possession  of  the  resources 
of  nature. 

It  is  on  this  stage  that  the 
drama  of  atomic  energy  will  be 
enacted.  We  are  told  by  physic- 
ists that  within  a  decade  or  so  it 
will  lie  within  the  power  of  war- 
ring nations  to  destroy  much,  if 
not  most,  of  the  civilized  world. 


If  this  should  take  place,  civiliza- 
tion will  unquestionably  regress 
to  earlier  and  lower  levels  of  de- 
velopment. 

But  social  evolution  has  moved 
forward  with  technological  ad- 
vance in  the  past  and  it  may  do 
so  again. 

It  is  possible  that  the  military 
use  of  atomic  energy  may  break 
down,  once  and  for  all,  the  politi- 
cal barriers  that  now  divide  the 
human  race  and  set  man  against 
man — and  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  done  without  crippling 
civilization.  If  this  should  be  the 
outcome,  mankind  can  at  last  be- 
come united  in  a  common  purpose 
and  in  common  endeavor:  the 
Good  Life  for  all. 

—Dr.  Leslie  A.  White 


Editor's  Note:  While  Dr.  White  may  not  know  it,  Technocracy  Inc.,  with  the  theory 
of  energy  determinants,  made  the  first  enunciation  wherein  the  amount  of  conversion 
and  degradation  of  energy  per  capita  was  designated  as  the  determinant  of  man's 
social  systems. 


*  SOMETIMES  IT  SEEMS  to  me  that  America  went  off  the  track  somewhere- 
back  around  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  or  pretty  soon  afterwards.  Instead  of  going 
ahead  and  developing  along  the  line  in  which  the  country  started  out,  it  got  shunted 
off  in  another  direction — and  now  we  look  around  and  see  we've  gone  places  we 
didn't  mean  to  go.  Suddenly  we  realize  that  America  has  turned  into  something 
ugly — and  vicious — and  corroded  at  the  heart  of  its  power  with  easy  wealth  and  graft 
and  special  privilege  .  .  .  And  the  worst  of  it  is  the  intellectual  dishonesty  which 
all  this  corruption  has  bred.  People  are  afraid  to  think  straight — afraid  to  face  them- 
selves— afraid  to  look  at  things  and  see  them  as  they  are.  We've  become  like  a  nation 
of  advertising  men,  all  hiding  behind  catch  phrases  like  'prosperity'  and  'rugged 
individualism'  and  'the  American  way.'  And  the  real  things  like  freedom,  and  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  integrity  and  worth  of  the  individual — things  that  have  belonged 
to  the  American  dream  since  the  beginning — they  have  become  just  words,  too.  The 
substance  has  gone  out  of  them — they're  not  real  any  more.  — Thomas  Wolfe 
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The  Next  Milestone 


Technocracy  is  a  North  American  solution  to  a  North  American 
problem  and  it  is  the  only  design  of  social  operation  which  can  carry 
us  forward  to  the  next  milestone  in  human  history — the  achievement 
of  that  long-sought  goal,  security. 


MANY  milestones  mark  the 
forward  progress  of  the 
human  race.  The  discovery  and 
use  of  fire;  the  contrivance  of  the 
bow  and  arrow;  the  production  of 
pottery;  the  domestication  of  ani- 
mals and  the  growing  of  grain; 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  subsequent  development 
of  power  have  all  helped  man- 
kind toward  a  more  secure  and 
a  more  abundant  life.  Each  of 
these  milestones  was  separated 
by  a  considerable  period  of  time 
and  each  brought  great  changes  in 
the  living  conditions  and  behavior 
of  the  human  race. 

All  of  the  change  from  primi- 
tive to  civilized  man  has  been 
made  in  spite  of  those  individuals 
who  habitually  and  consistently 
oppose  any  form  of  change — be 
it  mechanical,  social  or  any  other. 
Change  is  inevitable  and  con- 
stant and,  while  it  can  be  set  back 
or  retarded,  it  must  eventually 
press  forward  just  as  a  river,  if  re- 
tarded by  the  building  of  a  dam, 
will  finally  overflow  the  dam. 


Each  milestone  has  proved  the 
means  by  which  man  became 
more  secure  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Fire  gave  man  better 
control  over  climatic  conditions 
and  enlarged  his  field  of  opera- 
tions. It  also  gave  him  a  means 
of  defence  against  his  enemies. 
The  bow  and  arrow  increased 
still  further  his  means  of  protec- 
tion and  increased  his  ability  to 
provide  himself  with  food.  The 
domestication  of  animals  and  the 
growing  of  grains  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  communal  life  and 
government.  The  smelting  of  iron 
and  other  metals  further  in- 
creased man's  control  over  his 
environment  and  enabled  him 
better  to  provide  for  his  physical 
needs. 

As  the  efficiency  of  his  tools 
and  implements  increased,  so 
man's  hours  of  labor  decreased 
and  his  standard  of  living  in- 
creased in  proportion.  And  with 
each  advance  came  new  problems 
requiring  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  control  the  behavior  of 
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the  individual  and  to  govern  the 
activities  of  the  community.  Out 
of  this  increasing  need  for  regu- 
lation, developed  our  present 
highly  complex  government.  As 
civilization  advanced,  the  concept 
of  possession  and  ownership  of 
private  property  became  more 
deeply  entrenched  in  man's  con- 
sciousness, and  with  it  came  the 
development  of  those  individual 
characteristics  of  greed,  avarice 
and  envy  with  attendant  'evils' 
such  as  theft,  debt,  slavery,  pros- 
titution and  other  socially  unde- 
sirable behaviorisms. 

During  the  long  course  of 
human  development  from  the 
lower  forms  to  his  present  stage, 
man  has  been  struggling  for  an 
existence.  If  he  achieved  the  goal 
of  merely  staying  alive,  he  con- 
sidered himself  lucky.  Now,  the 
law  of  nature  dictates  that  all 
forms  of  life  must  take  in  fuel, 
in  the  form  of  food,  to  provide 
the  energy  expended  in  various 
forms  of  activity  or  else  they  die. 
In  this  respect  each  one  of  the 
species  is  governed  by  the  same 
infallible  law.  The  law  is  ap- 
plied to  each  and  every  one 
exactly  alike  and  there  is  no 
special  dispensation  for  any  par- 
ticular individual.  Each  one  has 
a   body    to   be    fed,    clothed   and 


housed  in  order  to  survive. 

As  mankind  passed  from  the 
primitive  to  the  more  civilized 
stages,  additional  factors,  to  meet 
ever-changing  environment  and 
conditions,  w^ere  required  for  sur- 
vival. Each  generation  needed 
more  of  these  factors  than  the 
preceding  generation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  beginning  security 
depended  solely  upon  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  individual.  Later, 
as  civilization  advanced,  the  need 
for  collective  security  became 
apparent  and  out  of  this  need  de- 
veloped armies  and  navies. 

Man  was  looking  for  just  one 
common  condition  —  security  — 
and  everything  he  has  done  (in 
a  social  sense)  has  been  with  that 
general  aim  in  view.  As  the  cen- 
turies passed,  fertility  of  soil, 
natural  resources,  stored  and  re- 
leased energy,  machinery  and 
trained  personnel  became  factors 
that  determined  the  degree  of 
security  in  any  given  area. 

During  the  last  century,  the 
ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction has  been  concentrated  in 
progressively  fewer  hands,  en- 
abling certain  individuals  to  con- 
trol most  of  the  avenues  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  This 
concentration  of  economic  power 
is  inimical  to  the  general  welfare. 
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It  provides  a  degree  of  economic 
security  for  those  few  who  con- 
trol these  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  but  it  leaves 
only  insecurity  for  the  rest  of 
society. 

On  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, where  economic  insecurity 
is  greatest  when  compared  with 
the  possibilities  for  security, 
many  are  wondering  what  can  be 
done  to  eliminate  the  unfavorable 
conditions  which  exist  today  and 
substitute  for  them  that  security 
which  mankind  has  striven  for 
centuries  to  attain,  and  which 
most  of  us  know  can  now  be  ours. 
Throughout  man's  struggle  toward 
the  goal  of  economic  security,  he 
has  conceived  many  different 
ideas  for  its  achievement.  His 
concepts  have  been  either  philoso- 
phical, idealistic  or  political  and 
have  had  as  their  objective  a 
method  of  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  that  medium  of  exchange 
which  procured  the  necessities  of 
life — money.  None  of  his  con- 
cepts had  as  their  objective  a 
change  in  design  of  the  method 
of  distribution  from  buying  and 
selling  for  a  price  to  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  need  and  use — 
from  vendability  to  serviceability. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the 
exigency  for  such  a  change  has 


come  into  existence,  and,  for  the 
most  part.  North  Americans  have 
not  recognized  its  imperative- 
ness. 

As  machines  and  methods  in- 
creased in  efficiency,  fewer  man- 
hours  per  unit  of  production  were 
required  and  intermittent  periods 
of  unemployment  became  more 
prevalent.  These  are  the  depres- 
sions with  which  most  of  us  are 
all  too  painfully  familiar.  This 
trend  has  become  more  obvious 
with  each  passing  year  until  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  we 
are  faced  with  the  fact  that  pro- 
duction no  longer  bears  any  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  human 
labor  used.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  Continent,  production  was 
geared  directly  to  the  amount  of 
manpower  used,  but  today  it  is 
geared  to  the  amount  of  ma- 
chinery used  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  multitude  of  things  we  utilize 
in  our  everyday  lives. 

In  1919  this  trend  was  dis- 
covered and  charted  by  a  group 
of  scientists  and  technicians 
known  as  the  Technical  Alliance, 
out  of  which  grew  the  organiza- 
tion of  Technocracy  Inc.  From 
the  research  of  this  group  was 
developed  the  idea  of  determin- 
ing accurately  the  amount  of 
energy  units  used  in  the  fabrica- 
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tion,  manufacture  or  transporta- 
tion of  a  given  article,  and  of 
using  this  energy  cost  as  a  basis 
of  distribution.  The  introduction 
of  this  method  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  next  milestone  in 
the  forward  progress  of  the 
human  race,  for  it  is  the  only 
conceivable  basis  upon  which  the 
abundant  production,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  power-driven 
machinery  rather  than  human 
labor,  can  be  distributed,  assur- 
ing security  to  every  individual. 

Security,  as  here  defined,  is 
*an  abundance  of  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education,  recreation, 
personal  spiritual  aspiration  and 
freedom  from  aggression.'  This 
concept  of  security  is  common  to 
the  entire  human  race  regardless 
of  race,  color  or  creed.  And  since 
it  is  agreed  that  security  is  the 
primary  objective  of  all  citizens, 
then  the  next  basis  of  agreement 
must  be,  'What  determines  the 
degree  of  security  possible  in  any 
given  area?'  Again  there  can  be 
little  or  no  argument  with  the 
factors  we  have  already  men- 
tioned: fertility  of  soil,  cHmatic 
conditions,  natural  resources, 
stored  and  released  energy,  tech- 
nological development  and  the 
availability  of  trained  personnel. 

North  America  is  the  only  Con- 


tinent upon  which  all  these  fac- 
tors are  present  and  have  been 
developed  to  the  point  where, 
operated  in  accordance  with  an 
overall  design  of  Continental 
operations,  a  functional  social 
system  can  provide  that  security 
which,  we  are  agreed,  all  human 
beings  desire.  Therefore,  this  is 
the  one  area  on  the  globe  which 
can  show  the  way  for  others  by 
setting  up  a  technological  so- 
ciety designed  to  provide  a 
greater  standard  of  living  for  all 
its  citizens  than  has  ever  before 
been  known.  Such  a  condition  of 
life  has  been  imagined  ideal  by 
human  beings  since  the  discovery 
of  fire,  but  can  now  be  realized 
when  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  North  America  take  the  neces- 
sary action. 

Why,  then,  is  that  action  not 
taken?  Well,  for  one  thing,  most 
of  us  have  not  had  access  to  the 
information  indispensable  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  the 
problem  confronting  us.  The 
avenues  through  which  most  of 
our  information  comes  are  con- 
trolled by  our  traditional  po- 
litical, financial  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions.  They  studiously 
ignore  all  references  to  any  scien- 
tific proposals  concerning  eco- 
nomic matters  and  certainly  will 
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not  countenance  any  change,  how- 
ever scientific,  in  our  present 
method  of  distribution — for  upon 
the  maintenance  of  that  method 
depends  the  continuance  of  their 
power. 

Since,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  can  be  Httle  or  no 
disagreement  over  the  factors 
that  determine  the  degree  of 
security  possible  in  any  given 
area,  or  that  our  own  Continent 
possesses  all  these  factors  to  a 
marked  degree,  why,  then,  should 
there  be  opposition  to  a  proposal 
that  will  provide  security  to  all 
citizens?  Obviously,  any  such 
opposition  must  stem  from  those 
few  who  see  their  own  special  in- 
terests threatened  and  who  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  general  welfare 
to  take  precedence  over  those  in- 
terests. 

Every  citizen  must  realize  that 
in  a  highly  mechanized  society, 
all  functions  are  interdependent 
and  that  no  citizen  is  really 
secure  until  all  are  secure.  The 
installation  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Technate  will  provide  that 
security  through  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  abundance 
made  possible  by  our  natural  re- 
sources, our  technological  de- 
velopment and  our  trained  per- 
sonnel.   It  will  guarantee  that  all 
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our  citizens  shall  have  equal 
opportunity  to  share  in  that 
abundance. 

The  problems  of  production 
have  long  since  been  solved  by 
our  technologists  and  engineers, 
and  most  people  realize  that  the 
number  one  problem  confronting 
us  today  is  that  of  distribution. 
As  our  present  method  of  buying 
and  selling  for  a  price  cannot 
operate  in  the  presence  of  abun- 
dance, it  behooves  every  citizen 
to  study  the  only  scientific  pro- 
posal offered  as  the  solution  to 
this  all-important  problem.  This 
solution  is  the  design  of  Conti- 
nental operation  proposed  by 
Technocracy  Inc.  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  this  area. 

Many  attempts  will  be  made 
to  confuse  Technocracy  with 
fascism,  communism  or  socialism. 
Careful  study  will  convince  you 
that  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  these  foreign  ideologies  and 
that  it  is  entirely  North  Amer- 
ican in  its  concept  and  applica- 
tion. It  is  an  American  solution 
to  an  American  problem  and  it 
is  the  only  design  of  social  opera- 
tion which  can  carry  the  people 
of  this  Continent  forward  to  the 
next  milestone  in  human  history 
— the  achievement  of  that  long- 
{Continued  on  page  35) 
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THE  buying  power  of  American  workers  is  on  the  downgrade  again. 
Money  in  the  pay  envelope  of  the  average  factory  worker  today 
will  buy  less  goods  than  the  smaller  amount  of  money  in  the  pay 
envelope  of  early  1946  would  buy. 

The  decline  in  buying  power  of  workers  is  due  to  the  sharp  rise 
in  prices.  Further  price  increases,  which  are  occurring  at  this  time, 
mean  more  pressure  for  wage  increases.  These  new  price  rises,  too, 
are  slowing  purchases  of  many  kinds  of  goods  at  a  time  when  industry 
is  pouring  out  goods  at  record  rates.  The  White  House  already  is 
heai*ing  from  its  advisers  that  trouble  is  brewing  in  price  trends. 

The  facts  of  this  situation,  as  revealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  are  these: 

Weekly  pay  of  the  average  factory  worker  —  the  number  of 
dollars  in  the  pay  envelope  after  income  tax  is  withheld — now  is 
$46.21.  That  compares  with  $40.58  in  February  of  last  year.  Workers, 
on  the  average,  earn  nearly  as  many  dollars  as  they  earned  at  the 
high  point  of  the  war.     And  they  work  fewer  hours  to  get  them. 

Price  rises,  however,  have  added  56%  to  the  cost  of  living  since 
August,  1939.     The  increase  in  prices  since  last  June  has  accounted 
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for  21  of  those  percentage  points.    Further  price  increases  are  hitting 
the  worker  now. 

'Real'  earnings  of  workers,  as  a  result  of  these  living-cost  increas- 


What's  Happened  to  Factory  Worker's  Earnings 


(Average  Factory  Worker's 
Take-Home  Pay  Before  and 
After  Adjustment  for 
Changes  In  Living  Costs.) 
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es,  are  much  lower  than  dollar  income  suggests.     The  weekly  pay 
check  of  $46.21  now  buys  what  $29.62  bought  in  prewar  days. 

The  actual  pay  check  of  the  average  worker  in  August,   1939, 
was  $23.77.     Thus,  the  worker  is  far  better  off  today  than  he  was 
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then.  But  he  is  not  so  well  off  as  he  was  a  year  ago,  when  his  pay 
check  bought  as  much  as  $30.91  bought  in  1939.  Neither  is  he  so 
well  off  as  he  was  last  June,  when  his  check  was  worth  $32. 

The  pinch  that  is  taking  place  is  not  limited  to  factory  workers. 
White-collar  employees  are  being  hit  even  harder,  and  strikes  for 
more  pay  are  occurring  among  such  groups  as  teachers  and  clerks. 

Price  increases,  furthermore,  are  greatest  for  food  and  clothing, 
items  that  must  be  bought  whether  or  not  any  income  is  left  for  other 
purchases.  And  rents  may  go  up  soon,  to  leave  even  less  to  be  spent 
on  other  goods. 

For  individual  industries,  this  trend  of  buying  power  varies. 
Workers  in  nondurable  goods,  for  example,  have  lost  more  than  those 
in  durables. 

Coal  miners  are  among  the  few  who  are  better  off  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  But  their  bigger  pay  checks  are  worth,  in  buying 
power,  only  a  few  cents  more  a  week. 

Automobile  workers,  too,  have  gained  ground.  Their  real  earn- 
ings have  increased  about  $1  a  week,  or  3%,  in  the  last  year. 

Iron  and  steelworkers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  seen  their  real 
spendable  income  drop  nearly  10%.  For  those  who  work  at  the 
furnaces,  steelworks  and  mills,  the  drop  has  been  12%. 

Electrical  workers,  altogether,  have  taken  a  2%  cut  in  buying 
power.  Workers  in  nonelectrical  machinery  have  lost  nearly  8%  in 
real  earnings. 

Telephone  workers  have  taken  a  loss  in  buying  power  averaging 
16%.  Workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  have  lost  7%  of  their 
purchasing  power. 

Other  major  groups,  too,  have  been  hit.  Employees  in  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  have  taken  a  real  cut  of  1%;  in  rubber  goods,  a  cut 
of  around  2%. 


*  ALL  THREE  PRAIRIE  PROVINCES  dropped  in  population  between  1941  and 
1946,  according  to  a  House  of  Common's  return.  On  the  basis  of  preliminary  figures 
taken  in  the  prairie  census  last  year,  Manitoba's  population  was  718,699,  Saskatche- 
wan's 823,438  and  Alberta's  795,007.  In  the  1941  census,  the  figures  were  729,744, 
985,922  and  796,169  respectively. 
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POWER  logging  is  rapidly  replacing  hand  methods  in  the  forests 
of  the  Continent.  Tools  for  felling  trees  and  cutting  them  into 
pulpwood  or  firewood  lengths,  even  for  clearing  underbrush  for  farm- 
ing and  grazing,  are  entering  new  areas  every  day.  Chain  saws,  port- 
able rotary  saws,  tree  shears,  complete  portable  sawmills  are  being 
used  to  cut  man-hours  and  speed  production. 

First  to  come  into  widespread  use  was  the  chain  saw.  Operated 
by  one  or  two  men,  powered  with  a  small  gasoline  engine,  portable 
chain  saws  weigh  from  perhaps  35  pounds  to  100  pounds  or  more. 
Cutting  teeth  linked  together  in  a  flexible  chain  revolve  around  two 
pulleys  set  in  a  frame.  Length  of  the  cut  is  determined  by  the  spread 
of  the  pulleys,  and  may  range  from  about  14  inches  up. 

Some  models,  usually  built  into  self-propelled  power  units,  have 
been  developed  using  cuts  as  great  as  14  feet,  suitable  for  felling  red- 
wood trees  and  cutting  them  into  log  lengths. 

Rotary  saws,  self-propelled,  hand-controlled  types  or  larger 
units  mounted  on  tractors,  are  gaining  increasing  acceptance.  These 
saws  can  cut  off  a  tree  at  ground  level,  leaving  Httle  or  no  visible 
stump — a  feature  admired  by  loggers  and  farmers  alike.  It  means 
several  additional  inches  per  tree  available  for  lumber  or  pulpwood, 
and  it  leaves  cleared  land  free  of  projecting  stumps. 

Such  land  thus  can  be  used  for  grazing  with  little  or  no  additional 
work.  Or  it  can  even  be  seeded  to  crops  after  use  of  special  types 
of  disk  harrows  which  chew  up  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  stumps. 

All  sorts  of  production  records  are  claimed  for  power  saws.  A 
single  worker  assertedly  can  cut  ten  to  20  cords  of  pulpwood  a  day 
compared  with  two  or  three  cords  ordinarily  cut  by  two  men  with 
a  hand-operated  crosscut  saw. 

When  a  sudden  ice  storm  broke  down  pine  trees  in  East  Texas 
two  winters  ago,  timber  operators  using  power  equipment  were  able 
to  salvage  more  than  1,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood. 

There  are  numerous  successful  applications  of  power  saws  in 
clearing  pipeline  rights-of-way,  dam  bottom  lands,  and  farm  fields. 
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A  newer  development  is  the  tree  shears.  Attached  to  the  front 
of  a  track-type  tractor,  the  shears  will  level  trees  4  inches  to  22 
inches  in  diameter,  are  actuated  by  the  tractor's  forward  motion 
plus  the  tree's  resistance  against  the  apex  of  the  blades. 

The  hydraulic  barker  is  an  important  development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Bark  is  peeled  from  logs  under  terrific  pressure  without 
the  loss  of  wood  that  occurred  under  the  old  system.  Several  large 
pulp  mills  have  installed  them. 

Their  war  contract  work  ended,  a  number  of  northwest  firms 
have  turned  to  the  manufacture  of  portable  sawmills,  drag  saws,  and 
chain  saws.  To  the  Northwest  the  development  of  these  portables  is 
a  turning  point  in  the  industry.  Now  the  mill  goes  to  the  log,  not  the 
log  to  the  mill,  and  when  the  work  is  done  six  months  or  six  years 
from  the  starting  date,  the  plant  is  jacked  up  on  wheels  and  carted 
off  to  the  next  stand. 

Portable  sawmills  have  been  improved  to  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. These  take  logs  of  any  length  and  cut  them  into  standard 
sizes  for  use  by  pulpwood  mills.  One  such  sawmill  produces  twelve 
truckloads  of  pulpwood  a  day,  each  truck  hauling  2y2  units  (160 
cubic  feet  of  wood  vs.  128  cubic  feet  in  the  standard  cord)  at  a  time. 
Operating  cost  is  sometimes  higher  than  manual  methods,  but  the 
sawmill  helps  get  out  pulpwood  from  difficult  terrain,  where  it  might 
otherwise  be  passed  up. 

A  typical  setup  includes  a  chain  conveyor  to  pull  logs  into  proper 
position  for  cutting;  a  frame  on  which  the  cutoff  saw  is  mounted;  a 
tractor  unit  to  provide  power;  a  conveyor  or  crane-type  loader  to  load 
the  trucks;  and  a  tool-house.    All  sections  are  wheeled. 

One  recent  development  in  this  category  is  a  small  mill  selling 
for  $2,000  that  can  turn  out  40  to  50  cords  a  day. 

Essentially  for  land-clearing  purposes,  as  distinguished  from 
lumbering,  is  a  new  line  of  tractor  attachments  including  treedozers, 
rakes  for  piling  brush,  and  root  plows  to  remove  roots  and  stumps 
from  the  ground  so  that  it  may  be  farmed. 
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SOME  particular  types  of  farm  machinery,  incorporating  many  new 
developments,  have  yet  to  reach  the  farm  in  volume  due  to  con- 
ditions over  which  the  manufacturers  have  had  little  control.  As 
the  material  and  labor  situations  improve,  however,  farmers  may 
expect  an  increased  flow  of  new  machines,  many  of  improved  design, 
according  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Armstrong,  Agricultural  Engineer,  Central 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

A  notable  trend  is  to  tractor-mounted  equipment  with  new  power 
take-off  applications  including  hydraulic  controls.  Ingenious  mount- 
ings for  quick  change  of  equipments  have  facilitated  design  of  higher 
and  more  com,plete  lines  of  implements  and  tools  to  allow  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  tractor.  These  include  mounted  ploughs,  cultivators,  row 
crop  seeders  and  planters,  sprayers,  together  with  a  tractor-mounted 
grain  combine,  a  potato  digger  and  sugar  beet  harvesting  equipment; 
tractor  mounted  manure   loaders,   shovels   and  power  post   augers. 

Farm  tractors  in  the  one-plough  size,  developed  by  several 
firms,  should  fully  meet  the  power  requirement  of  the  smaller  farm, 
it  is  stated.  Gasoline  engines  with  fuel-injection  pumps  are  being 
studied.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  build  smaller  and  lighter  diesel 
tractors;  to  improve  power  transmission  and  to  provide  a  power  take- 
off for  wheel  tractors  which  will  operate  independently  of  the  main 
clutch.  This  would  facilitate  spraying,  haying  and  other  operations. 
In  tillage  equi,pment  there  are  new  rotary  tillage  machines,  new  varie- 
ties of  blade  weeders  and  improved  designs  of  one-way  discs.  A 
weeder  fired  with  Hquid  fuel  has  also  come  available. 

Progress  in  spraying  equipment  includes  straddle  mounting  of 
tanks  on  a  tractor  and  the  use  of  rotary  pumps  which  have  been  used 
successfully  for  chemical  control  of  weeds.  These  are  being  tried  for 
insect  control  and  plant  diseases.  An  improved  style  of  liquid-duster 
has  also  become  available.  This  machine  consists  essentially  of  a 
turbine-type  fan  into  which  dust  is  fed  and  the  air  blast  used  to 
atomize  a  liquid  spray.  The  latter  serves  as  a  sticker  for  the  dust; 
or  the  machine  may  be  used  as  a  sprayer  only.     A  number  of  tests 
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on  chemical  control  of  weeds  were  recently  conducted  with  this  type 
of  equipment  at  experimental  farms  in  Eastern  and  Western  Canada. 
The  results  were  said  to  be  encouraging. 

Harvesting  equipment  is  the  type  of  machinery  in  which  there 
is  possibly  the  greatest  number  of  innovations.  Haying  tools  include 
a  variety  of  buck  rakes,  combination  loaders,  stackers  and  power 
shovels.  Forage  crop  harvesters  which  cut  the  standing  crop  and 
reduce  it  to  ensilage  lengths  or  pick  up  hay  from  the  windrow  to 
produce  chopped  hay  are  available,  as  well  as  several  styles  of  one- 
man  field  balers  which  automatically  tie  the  bales.  Bale  loaders, 
ensilage  blowers  and  wagon  lifts  or  unloaders  are  auxiliary  equip- 
ment. One  style  of  forage  crop  harvester  with  corn  attachment,  used 
on  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  of  the  Dominion  Government  at 
Ottawa,  for  two  seasons,  has  proved  reasonably  well  adapted  for 
chopped  hay,  grass  and  com  silage.  In  connection  with  haying 
methods,  tests  have  also  been  made  of  barn-drying  equipment  for 
hay.  With  a  fan  of  15,000  cubic  feet  capacity,  hay  at  35%  moisture 
was  reduced  to  15%  moisture  in  approximately  one  week. 

In  grain  harvesting  equipment,  the  width  of  cut  has  been  sUghtly 
increased  on  one  or  two  small  combines  and  a  limited  number  of 
small  self-propelled  combines  of  seven-foot  cut  has  been  produced. 
A  tractor-mounted  combine  has  been  developed  as  well  as  portable 
grain  drying  equipment. 

The  mechanization  of  sugar  beet  production  has  progressed 
rapidly  during  the  war  years.  Precision  planters  have  been  developed 
to  handle  segmented  or  single  seed;  and  cross-blocking  attachments 
for  the  ordinary  row  crop  cultivator  have  enabled  almost  complete 
mechanical  thinning.  Topping,  lifting  and  loading  machines,  and  beet 
harvesters  that  top,  lift  and  load,  have  been  introduced.  While  the 
supply  of  these  machines  is  still  inadequate  and  some  operating  diffi- 
culties have  yet  to  be  overcome,  the  back-breaking  work  of  handling 
beets  on  the  farm  should  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  say  agricultural 
engineers.  At  the  factory,  mechanical  unloading  and  handling  has 
been  successfully  apphed. 

The  developments  outlined  are  indicative  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  mechanization  of  field  operations. 
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THE  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, telling  in  detail  how  larger  companies  took  over  1800  smaller 
companies  between  1940  and  1946. 

Invasion  of  the  small-business  fields — those  where  small  firms 
have  traditionally  done  well — is  a  striking  feature  of  the  current 
merger  movement.  More  than  one  third  of  all  mergers  since  1940 
have  taken  place  in  three  industries  where  small  enterprises  have 
predominated:  food,  non-electrical  machinery  and  textiles. 

In  the  food  business,  107  big  companies  took  over  300  smaller 
competitors.  Disappearance  of  business  units  has  been  marked  in 
distilled  liquors,  dairy  products,  meat  packing  and  specialty  products. 
Since  1940,  six  large  distillers  have  acquired  49  independent  com- 
panies. The  larger  distillers  absorbed  ten  firms  making  nearly  all 
America's  supply  of  liquor  barrels  during  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Smaller  distillers,  unable  to  get  containers,  had  to  sell  their  raw 
spirits  to  the  larger  distillers  at  lower  profit  margins.  In  the  dairy 
industry,  the  FTC  found  a  new  wave  of  mergers  resembling  that  of 
the  late  1920's,  when  national  dairies  first  made  their  appearance 
through  acquisition  of  hundreds  of  smaller  dairies. 

In  machinery,  many  small  companies  making  parts  were  absorbed 
by  the  larger  firms  turning  out  finished  products.  Manufacturers  of 
castings,  motors,  electric  generators,  superchargers,  pressure  gauges, 
recording  instruments,  locks,  hardware,  etc.,  were  bought  out  by 
producers  of  automobiles,  washing  machines  and  other  end  products. 
The  FTC  say  that  big  steel  corporations  increased  their  ownership  of 
steel-drum  fabricating  capacity  from  less  than  10%  of  the  total  before 
the  war  to  87%  by  the  end  of  1946. 

In  textiles,  about  one  fifth  of  the  industry's  cotton  spindles  and 
looms  have  changed  hands  during  the  last  three  years.  A  special 
survey  disclosed  175  mergers  among  smaller  firms.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  smaller  textile  and  apparel  firms  actually  improved  through 
most  of  the  war,  but  in  the  early  reconversion  period  some  smaller 
apparel  firms  went  under  for  lack  of  cloth  supplies. 
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Big  companies  are  the  most  active  in  merger  movements.  Of 
the  business  units  absorbed  by  other  companies  since  1940,  about 
32%  were  taken  over  by  the  very  largest  corporations,  those  with 
assets  of  $50,000,000  or  more.  Corporations  with  assets  from  $5,000,- 
000  to  $49,000,000  bought  out  41%  of  the  companies  that  disappeared 
into  other  organizations.  Small  firms,  with  less  than  $1,000,000  in 
assets,  made  only  11%  of  the  mergers. 

To  stress  the  role  of  big  companies,  the  FTC  adds  that  120  of  the 
nation's  largest  corporations  have  bought  up  453  companies  since 
1940,  or  27%  of  the  1800  enterprises  that  sold  out  to  others.  To  show 
that  the  smaller  firms  are  being  absorbed,  the  FTC  points  out  that 
70%  of  the  1800  firms  had  assets  of  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  only  4% 
had  assets  of  more  than  $10,000,000. 

Reasons  for  increased  merger  activity,  as  outlined  by  the  FTC, 
are  these: 

Surplus  funds  from  wartime  profits  lead  many  firms  to  acquire 
more  property  and  business.  The  FTC  finds  it  significant  that,  at 
the  end  of  1945,  the  62  largest  manufacturing  corporations  held  $8,- 
400,000,000  in  net  working  capital,  most  of  it  readily  available  for 
use.  This  amount  represented  money  enough  to  purchase  the  assets 
of  nearly  90%  of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  corporations  in 
the  U.S. 

A  special  result  of  surplus  funds  is  the  increase  in  the  type  of 
mergers  called  'conglomerate  acquisitions.'  There  are  the  cases  of 
a  washing-machine  manufacturer  taking  an  interest  in  a  firm  making 
chicken  brooders,  a  manufacturer  of  printing  machinery  buying  up 
producers  of  radios  and  furniture,  a  radio  manufacturer  merging 
with  a  large  machine-tool  concern.  One  drug  firm  has  acquired  38 
additional  enterprises  since  1940,  including  concerns  manufacturing 
baby  foods,  flavoring  extracts,  spaghetti,  floor  waxes,  paints,  cream- 
ery products,  insecticides,  etc. 

The  FTC  holds  that  such  consolidations  lead  to  no  imporant  effi- 
ciencies in  production  and  distribution,  that  they  enable  one  firm 
to  exert  great  leverage  in  many  industries.  If  competition  is  hurting 
in  one  field,  the  company  is  able  to  sell  below  cost  or  use  other  trade 
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practices  in  that  field  to  destroy  or  weaken  competition.  Losses  from 
that  activity  can  be  absorbed  by  excessive  profits  in  the  company's 
other  Hnes.  The  increasing  growth  of  such  mergers  is  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  small  business  firms. 

Buying  up  of  competition  is  held  to  be  one  obvious  cause  of  the 
trend  toward  concentration  in  industry.  About  60%  of  all  merger 
acquisitions  in  the  last  seven  years  have  been  'horizontal  acquisitions/ 
mergers  of  firms  producing  similar  products  for  similar  markets. 
The  FTC's  examples:  The  merger,  in  1946,  of  two  of  the  largest  pro- 
ducers of  synthetic  fibres,  and  the  merger  of  two  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  tin  cans,  in  1944. 

Buying  up  of  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  parts  has  been 
widespread  while  materials  demand  has  been  outrunning  materials 
supply.  A  typical  case  is  that  of  the  second-largest  chain  of  grocery 
stores  in  the  U.S.  During  the  food  shortage,  this  chain  bought  out 
12  independent  meat  packers,  a  manufacturer  of  gelatin  desserts,  a 
biscuit  and  cracker  factory,  a  butter  plant  and  a  cheese-processing 
company.  Railroad-equipment  manufacturers  bought  out  producers 
pumps,  steel  castings,  etc.  Auto  producers  absorbed  iron  and  steel 
foundries.  The  three  largest  electrical-machinery  producers  bought 
up  sources  of  sheet  steel,  which  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cally short  materials. 

The  FTC  emphasizes  that,  when  larger  firms  thus  take  over 
sources  of  supply,  their  smaller  competitors  are  always  placed  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  sometimes  have  been  unable  to   operate  at  all. 

Farewell,  'free  enterprise'!    Monopoly  marches  on ! 


*  A  NATION-WIDE  CAMPAIGN  to  find  employment  for  Canada's  8000  un- 
employed, two-war  veterans  will  be  launched  on  April  15  by  the  Department  of 
Veteran's  Affairs  in  co-operation  with  citizens'  committees  throughout  the  Dominion. 
To  launch  the  campaign  Col.  P.  J.  Philpott,  special  adviser  on  older  veterans,  and 
Hugh  M.  Bell,  DVA  public  relations  officer,  have  been  in  Vancouver  to  persuade 
industry  to  find  jobs  for  the  two-war  veterans. 

These  veterans  should  not,  and  must  not  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap,'  said 
Col.  Philpott.  'Three  times  in  30  years  these  men  faced  disruption  of  their  normal 
lives:  first  by  World  War  I,  then  by  the  depression  of  the  '30's,  and  lastly  by  World 
War  II.'  — Vancouver  Sun 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

OPERATIONS  OF  AN  ENTIRE  CITY 
on  atomic  power  within  the  next  ten 
years  was  forecast  by  Professor  Milton 
Burton  of  Notre  Dame  University,  form- 
er head  of  the  Radiation  Chemistry 
Section  of  the  atomic  bomb  project  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

'We  are  not  far  from  the  atomic  energy 
power  plant  of  the  future,'  Professor 
Burton  declared.  There  is  every  expec- 
tation that  the  first  power  pile  will  be 
operating  within  two  years. 

Tt  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  within 
the  next  ten  years  we  shall  have  a 
federally  subsidized  experiment  in  which 
a  whole  city  may  operate  on  atomic 
energy. 

'Such  a  municipal  atomic  energy  plant,' 
he  continued,  'may  be  used  in  the  future 
as  the  principal  unit  in  the  city's  sani- 
tation system,  purifying  its  water  supply, 
sterilizing  its  waste,  and  producing  new 
products  at  the  same  time  that  it  gen- 
erates power.' 

'SEEING'  THROUGH  WALLS  AND 
around  corners  is  accomplished  by  a  micro- 
wave unit  which  combines  characteristics 
of  radar  and  the  electric  eye.  Unlike  an 
electric  eye,  however,  the  microwave  de- 
vice 'sees'  by  high-frequency  radio  waves 


instead  of  a  light  beam.  By  means  of  a 
parabolic  reflector,  micrewaves  are 
focused  in  a  beam  and  reflected  from 
objects  in  the  same  manner  that  radar 
impulses  and  a  beam  of  light  are  re- 
flected, according  to  General  Electric 
electronics  engineers.  Like  the  photo- 
electric cell,  the  microwave  unit  can  be 
used  for  counting,  opening,  closing,  sig- 
naling or  discarding — but  through  a  wall, 
partition  or  housing,  if  necessary. 

WITHOUT  REMOVING  THE  EN- 
gine,  cylinder  sleeves  can  be  inserted  in 
30  seconds  with  a  new  type  of  tool. 
Assuring  perfect  alignment,  the  tool 
makes  it  impossible  to  drive  the  new 
sleeve  in  crooked.  The  tool  is  precision 
ground  to  exact  size  and  fits  over  the 
sleeve  so  that  the  sleeve  will  not  collapse 
or  otherwise  become  damaged  during 
insertion.  The  weight  of  the  device  drives 
the  sleeve  in. 

WITH    THE    TURN    OF    A    VALVE, 

the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  gives  its 
largest  locomotives  a  chemical  shower 
bath  and  cuts  to  a  fraction  of  its  former 
figure  the  cost  of  stripping  grease  and 
paint  from  its  hundreds  of  iron  horses. 
Until  two  ingenious  engineers,  J.  R. 
Frohoff  and  K.  J.  Glassman,  designed 
their  automatic  washing  rack,  192  man- 
hours  were  spent  in  dismantling  a  single 
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locomotive  into  parts  small  enough  to  be 
cleaned.  Now  the  whole  cleaning  job  is 
accomplished  by  one  man  in  about  two 
hours.  Furthermore,  officials  point  out, 
the  rack  turns  out  a  much  cleaner  job 
than  the  hand  method. 

MELAMINE,    A    DISTANT    COUSIN 

of  the  sulfa  drugs,  is  being  used  to 
'cure'  some  of  the  serious  'ailments'  of 
textiles.  Its  most  striking  use  is  in  a 
resin  which,  applied  to  woolens,  solves 
the  age-old  problem  of  shrinking  and 
matting  in  water. 

In  another  form,  melamine  resins  can 
be  used  to  impregnate  acetate  rayons  and 
cottons  to  make  them  spot  resistant.  Ink, 
coffee  or  other  staining  liquids,  spilled 
on  clothes  made  from  treated  fabrics, 
can  be  washed  off  with  a  damp  cloth 
or  a  glassful  of  water. 

Melamine  was  first  developed  in  1934, 
but  was  forgotten  until  a  few  years  ago. 
It  went  to  war  in  a  resin  applied  to 
blankets,  sleeping  bag  linings,  socks,  and 
insect  netting.  But  it  is  in  its  peacetime 
application  to  textiles  that  melamine 
promises  its  widest  use. 

A  LANDING  SIGHT  WHICH  EN^ 
ables  pilots  to  know  exactly  when  to 
begin  a  landing  glide  is  the  invention  of 
Earl  E.  Flint  of  Middletown,  Ohio.  An 
orange  dot,  projected  on  the  glass  by 
optical  and  electrical  means,  appears  to 
be  racing  along  the  ground.  When  it 
reaches  the  landing  point,  the  pilot  cuts 
his  motor. 

A  NEW  PNEUMATIC  WHEEL  WITH 

a  detachable  rim  makes  it  possible  to 
change  tires  on  small  industrial  trucks 
in   less   than   one   minute,    according   to 
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the  manufacturer,  Aerol  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cast  ■  of    corrosion  -  resistant    aluminum      ji 
alloy,  the  wheel  has  two  sections.  One      ^f 


includes  the  bearing  carrying  part  of  the 
wheel  and  one  rim;  the  other  is  a  de- 
tachable rim  which  slides  into  position 
over  the  main  part  of  the  wheel.  The 
detachable  rim  is  held  in  place  by  a 
special  steel-spring  retainer  ring. 

No  tools  are  required  to  install  or  re- 
move a  tire.  The  tube  is  placed  inside 
the  tire  and  inflated  with  enough  air  to 
round  it  out.  The  tire  may  then  be  push- 
ed on  or  off  the  wheel  by  hand. 

A   DEVICE   THAT    IS   ADAPTABLE 

to  innumerable  industrial  processes  for 
obtaining  automatic  switching  control  at 
a  predetermined  instant  and  is  equipped 
with  an  automatic  reset  for  repeated  or 
continuous  operations  has  been  develop- 
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ed  by  the  Counter  and  Control  Corp., 
Milwaukee. 

This  new  unit,  known  as  the  'Cyclo- 
Monitor,'  is  especially  adapted  for  con- 
trolling the  operation  of  signals,  lights, 
relays,  cqnveyor  driven  auxiliary  or 
main  drive  motors,  etc.,  wherever  such 
components  are  required  to  function  after 
a  predetermined  count,  measured  in 
revolution  or  strokes,  has  been  completed. 
Once  the  'Cyclo-Monitor'  is  adjusted 
for  a  given  cycle,  the  established  control 
will  be  accurately  duplicated  for  each 
succeeding  cycle  without  further  atten- 
tion. 

The  Cyclo-Monitor  can  be  actuated 
either  by  a  rotating  shaft  or  a  reciprocat- 
ing lever.  One  model  adapted  for  rotary 
drive  can  be  operated  safely  at  any 
speed  up  to  5000  R.P.M.  The  stroke 
operated  model  will  function  at  speeds 
to  1000  strokes  per  minute. 

A  VERSATILE  TOOL  THAT  LOOKS 
like  a  screwdriver  and  spins  like  a  top 
speeds  up  insertion  and  removal  of  loose- 
fitting  screws.  A  heavy  hour-glass  cross- 
bar is  clamped  half  way  down,  and  acts 
as  a  flywheel  when  the  tool  is  spun.  The 
crossbar  can  also  be  clamped  to  the  blade 
tip,  concerting  it  into  a  hammer. 


A  NEW  INSTRUMENT  FOR  IM- 
proving  the  range  of  human  vision  in  fog 
has  been  invented  by  an  English  scien- 
tist. The  instrument,  which  is  already 
in  production,  is  called  the  'reciproscope.' 
The  model  in  its  final  form  weighs 
about  twenty  ounces  and  is  as  easy  to 
handle  as  a  pair  of  binoculars.  When  first 
tested  at  sea,  it  was  found  to  be  highly 
effective  but  rather  cumbersome  to  use, 


a  shortcoming  which  has  now  been  over- 
come. 

A  SEAGOING  LAWNMOWER  IS 
used  by  U.S.  engineers  to  clear  a  channel 
for  boats  in  a  Louisiana  bayou  choked 
with  water  hyacinths.  The  flowering 
water  plant,  grown  for  its  orchidlike 
flowers,  has  escaped  from  controlled  cul- 
tivation and  become  a  pest.  The  machine 
also  attacks  inshore  fringes  with  a  chem- 
ical spray. 

ACTING    AS    A    MECHANICAL 

nurse,  a  stand  that  holds  the  baby's 
bottle  saves  the  mother's  time  and,  in 
addition,  is  said  to  help  prevent  colic  by 
holding  the  bottle  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  a  constant  supply  of  milk  in  the 
nipple. 

A  rubber  washer  holds  the  bottle 
in  place,  and  you  can  adjust  the 
height  at  which  it  is  held.  The  aluminum- 
tubing  supports  have  a  special  finish  to 
keep  them  from  marking  sheets. 

SCIENTISTS  HAVE  COME  UP  WITH 

a  device  which  'reads  out  loud.'  They  say 
it  may  be  possible  to  have  the  instru- 
ment read  to  a  blind  or  handicapped 
person  or  to  people  'just  too  plain  lazy  to 
read.'  This  robot-reader  was  developed 
in  the  Bell  Telephone   Laboratories. 

At  present  it  can't  read  a  book.  It  can 
read  only  large-sized  paper  patterns 
mounted  on  a  background  of  contrast- 
ing color.  But  Dr.  Oliver  E.  Buckley, 
president  of  the  laboratories,  said  that 
if  the  talking  paper  symbols  could  be 
reduced  to  small  size  they  could  be  print- 
ed from  type. 

Large  paper  patterns  are  cut  out  and 
placed  on  a  revolving  cylinder.  As  the 
drum    rotates    past    photo-electric    cells, 
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the  black  patterns,  mounted  on  a  white 
background,  interrupt  the  light  patterns 
of  the  cells.  This  breaks  the  light  beam 
into  a  series  of  signals.  These  operate  a 
'voice  box'  called  'voder.' 

A   LIGHTWEIGHT  GASOLINE 

scooter  which  will  fit  into  the  average 
automobile  trunk  is  announced  by  Mc- 
Cullough  Motors  Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 
The  75-lb.  scooter  will  be  powered  by  a 
4-hp.   engine. 

Standard    equipment    will    include    a 
foot  starter,   an  automobile  clutch,  and 


a  foam-rubber  seat.  The  manufacturer 
expects  exceptional  power  and  maneuv- 
erability from  the  scooter.  It  will  be  con- 
structed almost  entirely  of  air-craft-type, 
magnesium-alloy  die  castings. 

A    TWO-WAY    CARBON  -  DIOXIDE 

cylinder  made  by  Breakstone  and  Co., 
Chicago,  has  a  fitting  that  is  threaded  to 
fit  tire  valves  and  serves  as  a  nozzle 
when  you  need  carbon  dioxide  to  put  out 
a  fire.  There's  enough  pressure  in  the 
cylinder  to  infla'te  three  flats,  and  it  can 
be  recharged  when  empty. 


A  NEW  CAMERA  WHICH  PRO- 
duces  completed  prints  by  a  combina- 
tion of  photographic  chemicals  and  a 
built-in  roller  arrangement  has  been  an- 
nounced in  New  York.  The  roller  crushes 
a  phial  of  chemicals  between  the  negative 
and  printing  paper  and  then  forces  the 
printing  paper  into  contact  with  the 
negative. 

TEFLON,'     A     NEW     PLASTIC 

material  developed  by  Du  Pont  Co.,  will 
be  available  through  the  plastics  division 
of  CIL.  It  is  reported  that  it  has  been 
used  successfully  for  gaskets  and  equip- 
ment carrying  nitrating  acids.  On  such 
lines  'Teflon'  is  said  to  have  a  service 
life  of  one  year  compared  to  the  normal 
one  to  two  weeks  for  other  types.  An- 
other application  is  for  primary  insula- 
tion of  armature  conductors  on  traction 
motors. 

BACITRACIN,  A  NEW  DRUG  EF- 
fective  against  organisms  which  resist 
penicillin,  will  be  on  the  market  for 
general  use  in  six  to  eight  months,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Frank  L.  Meleney,  associate 
professor  of  clinical  surgery  at  Colum- 
bia University  college  of  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

ROBOT  PLANES  THAT  ARE  FAST- 
er  than  sound  are  being  tested  in  the 
ocean  area  of  southeast  England.  Scien- 
tists expect  that  the  planes  will  reach  a 
speed  of  more  than  800  miles  an  hour. 

VINYON  N,  A  NEW  SYNTHETIC 
yarn,  is  announced  in  the  U-S.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  it  is  'warm'  to 
touch  and  'feels'  like  silk;  predict  its  use 
in  full-fashioned  hosiery,  dress  goods, 
bathing  suits,  carpets,  draperies,  and  up- 
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holstery  fabrics.  It  is  the  first  textile 
fibre  made  of  acrylonitrile  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  completely  new  type  of  synthetic 
fibre. 

A  DOOR  OPENER,  SUPERSONIC  IN 

principle,  simplifies  opening  and  shut- 
ting garage  doors.  The  driver  pushes  a 
button  on  the  dashboard,  which  activates 
a  device  attached  to  the  exhaust  that 
gives  off  high  frequency  tones.  A  micro- 
phone picks  them  up,  and  the  doors  slide 
open. 

Production 

IN  THE  DIAGRAM  THE  THREE 
columns  represent  the  total  steel  ingots 
and  castings  produced  in  the  world  in 
1939,  1944  and  1946.  The  columns  are 
divided  into  sections  to  show  the  amounts 
produced  in  each  of  the  five  largest  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  'other'  classification  includes 
about  eleven  countries,  among  them  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  Japan,  Mexico,  Sweden 
and  so  on.  The  figures  within  the  shaded 
areas  represent  in  millions  of  net  tons 
the  amount  of  steel  made  in  each  country, 
and  the  figures  at  the  tops  of  the  columns 
are  the  totals  for  the  world.  The  data 
were  taken  from  Iron  Age. 

During  1939,  the  U.S.  produced  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  all  the  steel. 
Germany  was  the  second  largest  maker 
and  produced  about  half  as  much.  Russia 
was  the  third  largest  producer.  The  total 
amount  of  steel  was  increased  from  142 
million  tons  in  1939  to  163  millions  in 
1944,  which  was  a  full  wartime  year. 
The  output  in  the  U.S.  was  almost 
doubled.  That  of  Germany  was  slightly 
increased,  but  in  most  other  countries  it 
declined. 


In  1946,  the  first  peacetime  year,  total 
world  steel  production  declined  to  122 
million  tons.  The  U.S.  share  was  reduced 
to  66  million  tons,  which  is  more  than 
was  made  in  1939  but  about  73%  of  the 
1944  output.  Russia  increased  her  output 
to  an  amount  slightly  greater  than  in 
1939.  She  became  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer. Production  in  the  United  King- 
dom did  not  vary  much  in  the  three 
years.  Output  in  France  was  five  times 
as  large  in  1946  as  it  had  been  during  the 
war  years,  but  not  much  more  than  half 
of  the  1939  volume.  German  steel  pro- 
duction was  greatly  reduced  and  became 
only  fifth  largest  in  size.  Production  of 
steel  in  the  U.S.  was  retarded  during  the 
year  by  strikes,  but  even  so  the  nation 
managed  to  produce  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 
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Business  and  Finance 

THE  COURSE  OF  U.S.  BUSINESS 
failures  from  1941  to  the  present  time 
is  illustrated  in  the  diagram.  The  heavy 
solid  line  shows  the  number  of  failures 
month  by  month  as  reported  by  Dun  and 
Bradstreet.    Running    through    it    is    a 
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dashed  line  which  is  a  twelve-months, 
moving,  centered  average  of  the  original 
data.  It  represents  the  trend  of  failures 
after  the  sharp  seasonal  fluctuations  have 
been  eliminated. 

Before  America  entered  the  war  in  1941 
there  were  as  many  as  1200  failures  in 
one  month.  The  decline  from  that  high 
level  was  rapid  and  sharp  until  in  Decem- 
ber of  1945  there  were  only  42  insolven- 
cies.  As  the  dashed   line   indicates,   the 


failure  rate  stopped  declining  and  began 
to  increase  in  1946.  In  November  there 
were  104  failures,  in  December  141,  and 
in  January  there  were  202  of  them.  This 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  all  busi- 
nesses in  operation,  but  it  is  important 
that  the  number  is  increasing. 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

for  March  1,  reflecting  removal  of  price 
controls  on  a  number  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices during  January,  jumped  to  128.9 
from  127.8  the  previous  month,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

In  the  last  year,  the  report  showed,  the 
index  has  risen  8.8  points.  It  is  com- 
puted on  the  base  1935-39  equals  100. 

Foods  contributed  a  major  part  of  the 
increase,  the  food  index  rising  from  147 
for  February  1  to  148.7.  Meats,  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  the  main  foods  which 
rose  in  cost. 

Clothing  advanced  from  131.9  to  133.1 
home  furnishings  and  services  from  130.9 
to  133.6  and  miscellaneous  items  from 
115.5  to  116. 

Fuel,  light  and  rentals  remained  un- 
changed. 

U.S.  TEXTILE  PROFITS,  UP  AN 
estimated  219%  in  1946  over  1945,  are 
still  climbing.  Food-company  and  pack- 
ing-house profits  are  up  an  estimated 
78%. 

THE  FAMILY  FOOD  BILL  IN  JAN- 
uary,  1947,  was  $614,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
year  before  it  was  $468. 

No  figures  later  than  January  of  this 
year  are  available,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  present  costs  exceed  last 
November's  peak  of  $635. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
sought  goal,   security. 

The  history  of  mankind  has 
been  marked  by  outstanding  dis- 
coveries and  inventions — mile- 
stones along  the  path  of  progress 
— and  each  has  resulted  in  further 
increasing  man's  physical  and 
economic  security.  The  latest  is 
the  release  of  atomic  energy.  At 
present  this  great  discovery  has 
been  used  only  for  destructive 
purposes,  but  when  it  is  turned 
into  the  paths  of  peace  it  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  last  straw 
that  will  force  us  onward  to  yet 


another  milestone — the  installa- 
tion of  a  social  system  designed 
to  give  us  guaranteed  economic 
security — a  social  system  that 
will  eliminate  forever  depres- 
sions, poverty,  unnecessary 
human  toil,  disease,  crime  and 
the  multitude  of  other  'evils' 
which,  today,  seem  to  be  the 
common  lot  of  mankind. 

Only  Technocracy  has  the  de- 
sign and  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
its  installation  is  imperative  if 
civilization  on  this  Continent  is 
to   survive. 

— John  B.  Roberts 


*  AN  INTRIGUING  MACHINE  which  takes  30  seconds  to  re-activate  radio  tubes 
took  nearly  four  years  to  patent. 

That  has  been  the  experience  of  Cyril  Helliar,  784  Denman  (Vancouver,  B.C.), 
who  has  .  .  .  received  word  his  invention  has  been  patented  in  the  United  States. 

In  1942  he  discovered  by  accident  the  secret  of  his  process  to  make  usable  burned- 
out  radio  tubes.  At  that  time  he  gained  city-wide  recognition  when  he  was  able  to 
renew  tubes  for  prowler  car  short-wave  sets.  War  conditions  had  made  it  impossible 
for  the  police  department  to  obtain  new  tubes. 

War  also  had  its  innings  in  holding  up  recognition  of  Mr.  Helliar's  invention. 

'They  were  not  interested  in  anything  new.  They  wanted  to  win  the  war,' 
the  radio  repair  shop  operator  said  he  found. 

Mr.  Helliar,  while  awaiting  acceptance  of  his  invention  in  the  U.S.,  made  several 
duplications  of  his  original  machine,  and  has  been  leasing  to  city  firms. 

He  plans,  now  that  his  patents  are  secure,  to  further  expand  his  'new  tubes  from 
old'  discovery  on  a  national  scale. 

'On  a  production  basis  the  machine  could  be  manufactured  for  about  $50,'  said 
the  inventor. 

Questioned  on  how  tube  manufacturers  were  accepting  his  scheme,  he  said: 
'They  are  taking  a  dim  view  of  it.'  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

^  CANADIAN  HOUSEWIVES  will  soon  find  a  more  abundant  supply  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  available  than  at  any  time  since  the  prewar  days  as  the  result 
of  a  record-breaking  1946  food  pack  which  is  expected  to  go  well  over  the  1,000,000,- 
000-can  mark.  ^Canadian  Press 
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From  Blunder  to  Blunder 


THE  necessity  of  President 
Truman's  plea  to  Congress 
for  funds  and  arms  for  Greece 
might  never  have  arisen  had  the 
U.S.  government  had  an  inkhng 
of  a  poUcy  of  its  own  for  that 
vaUant  land  after  its  liberation 
from  the  German  barbarians. 

The  U.S.  had  none  and  stood 
idly  and  rather  stupidly  by  while 
Mr.  Churchill  stumbled  from  one 
blunder  to  another  until  he  had 
paved  the  way  for  Greece's 
present  tragic  condition,  which 
America  is  now  to  cure — it  thinks 
— with  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  to  begin  with. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  recall 
how  Greece  came  to  its  present 
plight. 

The  principal  resistance  move- 
ment in  Greece  was  the  EAM, 
with  its  combatant  branch  known 
as  ELAS.  The  secret  documents 
of  the  German  high  command  I 
saw  at  Nuernberg  left  no  doubt 
that  the  German  army  considered 
ELAS  as  almost  the  only  serious 
armed  resistance  movement  it  had 
to  deal  with.  A  British  general 
who  had  worked  with  ELAS  for 
two     years     told     AlHed     corre- 

Reprinted  from  Vancouver  News-Herald 
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spondents  in  Athens  after  its  lib- 
eration that  'the  only  real  re- 
sisters  and  fighters  against  the 
Germans  were  the  ELAS,'  a  re- 
mark which  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted in  his  sudden  withdrawal 
from  Greece. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
either  that  the  leadership  of 
EAM-ELAS  came  in  time  to  be 
dominated  by  Communists, 
though  its  mass  following  was 
non-Communist — a  coalition  of 
moderate  Republicans,  Agrarians, 
Socialists  and  Communists.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  during  the 
German  occupation  ELAS  got  any 
help  at  all  from  the  Russians. 
The  only  outside  help  they  re- 
ceived was  from  the  British,  who 
maintained  regular-army  officers 
with  them  as  liaison. 

British  intelligence  reports 
confirm  that  at  the  time  of 
Greece's  liberation,  the  country 
was  overwhelmingly  Republican 
in  sentiment.  Mr.  Churchill, 
however,  wanted  a  royalist  gov- 
ernment and  determined  on  the 
restoration  of  King  George  II, 
whose  chief  claim  to  fame  previ- 
ously had  been  his  responsibility 
for  setting  up  the  Metaxas  fascist 
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dictatorship  in  Greece,  second 
only  to  the  German  in  its  bru- 
tality and  in  its  stamping  out  of 
democratic  liberties.  There  is  no 
record  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment offered  any  objection  to 
the  King's  return,  and  today  it  is 
his  feeble  undemocratic  regime 
which  President  Truman  has  now 
come  to  rescue. 

The  EAM  movement  was 
promptly  destroyed  by  American- 
armed  British  troops  with  the 
hel,p  of  two  curious  Greek  detach- 
ments little  known  to  the  Amer- 


ican people.  The  first  was  the 
royalist  'Mountain  Brigade,'  spe- 
cially trained  by  the  British.  The 
second  consisted  of  the  so-called 
'security  battalions,'  a  Greek 
Quisling  militia  formed  by  the 
Germans  and  wearing  German 
uniforms.  These  two  strange 
units  later  became  the  core  of  the 
royalist  Greek  army  which  is  now 
to  receive  American  arms  to  put 
down  the  'leftist'  guerillas. 

Is    that    a    worthy    object    for 
American  arms? 

— William  L.  Shirer 


^  NEW  YORK — Henry  Wallace  said  .  .  .  President  Truman's  proposed  loans  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  'will  bring  the  world  nearer  to  war.' 

Commenting  in  a  radio  (NBC)  address  that  'it  is  not  a  Greek  crisis  that  \ve 
face,  it  is  an  American  crisis,'  the  former  vice-president  and  cabinet  officer  asserted: 

'As  one  American  citizen  I  say:  "No  loan  to  undemocratic  and  well-fed  Turkey. 
No  loan  to  Greece  until  a  representative  Greek  government  is  formed  and  can  assure 
America  that  our  funds  will  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  the  Greek  people."  ' 

— Associated  Press 

*  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  has  asked  that  the  'American  Century'  be  opened 
without  delay.  Whatever  the  rhetoric  about  democracy  and  freedom,  he  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  build  a  new  empire  and  designing  its  boundaries  to  safeguard  the 
now  vital  st^ke  of  American  oil  interests  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  notable  that 
the  first  two  governments  he  seeks  to  assist  are  neither  democratic  nor  free.  It  is 
significant  that,  like  all  political  leaders  in  his  position,  he  does  not  point  out  the 
real  lesson  of  Great  Britain's  presence  in  Greece.  An  imperial  power  can  never  stop 
at  partial  domination.    Openly  or  secretly,  it  must  be  the  effective  sovereign  authority. 

— Harold  J.  Laski 

*  THERE  IS  A  SIMPLE  SURE  TEST  as  to  whether  the  proposed  American 
intervention  in  Greece  is  on  the  level: 

Will  such  intervention  also  be  applied  in  Spain  where  the  people  are  still 
groaning  under  a  fascist  dictatorship  imposed  by  Hitler  and  Mussolini? 

—Elmore  Philpott 

*  WE  CANNOT  FIGHT  the  Russian  ideology  effectively  by  supporting  .  .  . 
feudal  and  reactionary  forces.  —PM 
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Alaska's  main  lifeline  lies  exposed  to  all  the  disruptions  and  insta- 
bility of  an  obsolete  social  system  while  its  remaining  arteries  are 
wholly  inadequate  to  handle  the  flow  of  food  and  materials  necessary 
for  its  sustenance.  North  America  must  be  consolidated  into  one 
operational  unit. 


THE  Japanese  landings  on  the 
Aleutian  Islands  during  the 
early  days  of  our  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific emphasized  the  importance 
of  Alaska  in  the  defence  strategy 
of  the  North  American  Continent. 
Now,  during  the  past  months, 
Alaska  has  again  been  in  the 
public  eye,  but  in  a  different  way. 
The  maritime  strike  demonstrated 
Alaska's  complete  dependence 
upon  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 
So  let  us  take  a  look  at  this  most 
northerly  territory  of  ours  and 
study  its  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  North  America. 

Under  the  treaty  of  March  30, 
1867,  arranged  by  William  Henry 
Seward,  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  Territory  of  Alaska 
from  Russia  for  the  sum  of 
$7,200,000.  Since  that  day, 
'Seward's  Folly,'  as  the  deal  was 
termed  at  that  time,  has  paid  off 
to  the  tune  of  some  $650  million 
in  minerals  alone.  In  addition, 
Alaska  exports,  to  the  United 
States  mostly,  salmon  to  the 
amount   of  $50   million   annually 


and  another  million  or  so  in  furs. 
Even  by  Price  System  standards, 
this  is  considered  a  good  return 
on  the  original  investment. 

While  Alaska's  mineral  wealth 
has  been  in  gold  largely,  copper, 
lead,  tin  and  platinum  are  also 
being  produced.  Besides,  the 
area  is  rich  in  other  mineral  de- 
posits as  yet  virtually  untouched 
owing  to  the  inadequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  Among  these 
are  listed  antimony,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  chromium,  iron,  manga- 
n  e  s  e,  mercury,  molybdenum, 
nickel,  tungsten  and  zinc.  In  the 
non-metallic  minerals  are  found 
coal  and  limestone,  both  being 
worked  at  the  present  time.  The 
estimates  of  coal,  both  bituminous 
and  lignite,  run  into  billions  of 
tons,  and,  in  addition,  asbestos, 
barite,  gypsum,  jade,  marble,  pe- 
troleum and  sulphur  are  also 
found.  Far  in  the  north,  near 
Point  Barrow,  the  U.S.  Navy  De- 
partment has  set  aside  large  oil 
reserves  for  future  use.  Truly  a 
land  of  immense  wealth;  a  juicy 
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morsel  for  the  exploitation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise — if  only  it  could 
be  reached  and  opened  up. 

But  there's  the  rub.  It  can't  be 
reached — that  is,  not  profitably. 
Throughout  this  vast  area  of 
590,884  square  miles,  stretching 
from  the  53rd  parallel  of  latitude 
north  of  the  Arctic,  only  a  few 
railroads  connect  a  few  of  the 
largest  towns.  The  longest,  the 
Alaska  Railroad,  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1914,  connects  the 
towns  of  Seward  and  Fairbanks, 
with  a  few  spurs  going  to  certain 
coal  mines.  In  the  whole  terri- 
tory, total  railroad  mileage  is 
only  a  little  over  1000.  Sled  roads 
cover  another  1400  miles  and  per- 
manent trails  extend  for  6400 
miles.  It  took  a  major  emergency 
to  provide  the  incentive  to  build 
the  Alcan  Highway — the  only 
land  connection  Alaska  has  with 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
The  highway  was  built  as  a  war 
emergency  measure  to  ship  mili- 
tary supplies  to  the  threatened 
area  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
permanent,  in  spite  of  its  tremen- 
dous cost.  Despite  this  fact, 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  keep 
open  this  vital  line  with  the  out- 
side world,  for,  without  the  Alcan 
Highway,  Alaska  is  dependent  for 


supplies  upon  plane  service  and 
steamship  lines.  And  so  we  come 
to  the  crux  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

The  steamship  lines  are  Alas- 
ka's lifelines.  In  September  of 
1946,  those  lifelines  were  abruptly 
severed.  On  September  5,  1946, 
AFL  seamen  struck  in  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  ports  in  a  tie-up 
that  union  leaders  predicted 
would  stop  all  salt  water  shipping. 
It  did.  The  strike  involved  ap- 
proximately 100,000  AFL  seamen 
and  300,000  other  AFL  union 
members  and  the  CIO  National 
Maritime  Union  which  an- 
nounced it  would  observe  picket 
lines. 

Within  two  days  all  United 
States  ports  were  paralyzed  and 
thousands  of  vessels  were  tied  up. 
Import  and  export  of  raw  mate- 
rials vital  to  the  national  welfare 
was  halted.  Isolated  Alaska  was 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
tinent except  by  air  and,  in  some 
measure,  the  Alcan  Highway. 
Day  followed  day  and  conference 
followed  conference  without  re- 
sult. On  September  12,  the 
Marine  Firemen,  Oilers,  Wipers 
and  Watertenders  Union,  an  in- 
dependent  organization,  an- 
nounced that  its  15,000  members 
throughout  the  nation  had  joined 
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the  strike.  All  Pacific  Coast  ship- 
yards as  well  as  ports  were  closed 
tight.  Then  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  granted  the  wage  in- 
creases demanded  by  the  unions. 
The  following  day  the  CIO  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  struck  for 
the  same  wages  the  AFL  unions 
had  just  won  for  their  members 
and  once  again  the  battle  was 
joined. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  entire  series  of 
strikes  or  the  disputes  that  caused 
them.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind 
you  that  all  Pacific  Coast  ports 
were  either  in  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion or  completely  strikebound 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  two 
months.  Now  let  us  see  what 
effect  all  this  squabbling  on  the 
part  of  these  pressure  groups, 
both  of  labor  and  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, had  upon  an  innocent  by- 
stander— Alaska. 

There  is  a  popular  joke  to  the 
effect  that  the  innocent  bystander 
always  gets  it  in  the  neck,  and 
Alaska  was  no  exception.  The 
accumulated  effect  of  all  these 
strikes  was  no  joke  to  the  people 
of  the  far  north.  A  letter  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  from 
Dr.  George  Beck  gives  about  as 
clear  an  account  of  the  situation 
as  any.    Writes  Dr.  Beck: 


'News  items  about  Alaska  ap- 
pearing in  your  paper  from  time 
to  time  give  only  a  part  of  the 
picture  of  the  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  now  exist  there.  The 
eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
are  being  held  as  hostages  with- 
out sufficient  food,  clothing  or 
medicines  in  the  face  of  winter, 
by  the  maritime  deadlock.  Hav- 
ing never  developed  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  Alaska  must  de- 
pend upon  shipping  for  its  life- 
line. 

'Some  relief  shipments  have 
been  moving  from  the  United 
States  to  Alaska  by  plane,  by 
boat,  or  by  truck,  but  these  sup- 
plies are  only  token  materials 
which  are  intended  to  keep  the 
people  from  starving,  but  must 
be  purchased  at  highest  Alaskan 
prices. 

'To  illustrate:  trucks  have  been 
moving  from  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana, with  loads  of  fresh  meat, 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  Alaska. 
In  the  United  States  the  cost  of 
an  average  truckload  is  aproxi- 
mately  $9000,  but  it  will  be  worth 
$13,000  in  Alaska.  How  can  the 
average  Alaskan  consumer  pay 
this  difference  in  costs  when  all 
the  basic  industries  providing 
jobs     and     income     are     at     an 
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im,passe?  Fish  storage  houses  are 
full  to  capacity,  hence  the  fishing 
industry,  having  no  place  to  store 
nor  ships  to  market  its  products, 
is  virtually  paralyzed.  No  saw- 
mills are  cutting  lumber,  nor  are 
shipbuilding  establishments  oper- 
ating for  want  of  raw  materials 
and  new  machines.  The  building 
of  houses  is  at  a  standstill  with 
unfinished  homes  in  every  city  of 
Alaska  for  want  of  doors,  or  win- 
dows, or  plumbing — which  must 
be  shipped  in.  In  the  meantime 
people  are  living  in  tents. 

'Not  a  bakery  in  the  territory  is 
open  for  want  of  flour.  Grocery 
stores  with  empty  shelves  are 
open  to  the  public,  but  there  are 
no  canned  meats  or  smoked 
meats,  no  flour,  no  sugar,  no  salt, 
no  butter,  no  eggs,  no  shortening 
or  cooking  oils,  no  dried  beans,  no 
rice,  no  tomato  products,  no 
canned  fruit  or  juices.  It  looks 
like  the  people  of  Alaska  will 
have  to  depend  on  a  steady  diet 
of   boiled   fish — without   salt.' 

And  just  to  give  you  a  specific 
example  of  what  we  mean  by 
high  prices,  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  of  December  5,  1946,  in- 
formed us  that  apples  were  selling 
in  Alaska  at  four  for  $1  with 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vege- 


tables, brought  in  by  air,  in  pro- 
portion. 

Seldom  do  we  see  an  instance 
which  more  vividly  exemplifies 
the  need  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Continent  of  North  America 
into  one  operational  unit.  Here 
is  a  territory,  rich  in  natural 
resources  and  virtually  un- 
touched, strategically  important 
to  the  defense  of  the  Continent 
but  highly  vulnerable  both  mili- 
tarily and  economically.  Its  main 
lifeline  lies  exposed  to  all  the  dis- 
ruptions and  instability  of  an 
obsolete  social  system  while  its 
remaining  arteries  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  handle  the  flow  of 
food  and  materials  necessary  to 
its  sustenance. 

Technocracy  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  Alaska  in  the  defence 
strategy  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  Long  ago  Technoc- 
racy urged  the  construction  of 
bases  at  Attu,  Dutch  Harbor, 
Kodiak  Island,  Anchorage  and 
Juneau  and  the  building  of  two 
highways — one  following  a  coastal 
route  and  the  other  inland.  And 
we  do  not  mean  highways  built 
hurriedly  in  a  military  emergency 
and  neither  do  we  mean  along 
routes  chosen  for  their  political 
and  economic  expediency.  The 
routes      proposed      have      been 
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planned  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  engineer — not  that  of  the 
poHtician  or  the  business  man. 
They  can  and  will  be  built  as 
part  of  a  vast  network  of  Conti- 
nental highways  serving  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  North 
America  once  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances compels  the  citizens 
of  this  area  to  adopt  the  func- 
tional operation  of  the  Technate 
as  the  modus  operandi  for  the 
future. 

The  march  of  events  is  bring- 
ing that  day  ever  closer  and  the 
citizens  of  this  Continent  had 
better  understand  the  nature  of 
the  events  that  will  soon  compel 
the  first  great  social  change  of 
history.  The  anarchy  of  private 
enterprise  has  about  run  its 
course  and  North  Americans  must 
prepare  for  a  new  form  of  society 
if  they  are  to  avert  the  social 
chaos  that  would  follow  the 
breakdown  of  our  economic 
structure. 

The  conditions  which  make  pos- 
sible a  social  system  based  upon 
private  ownership  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  their  exploitation  for 
private  gain,  no  longer  exist.  Sci- 
ence and  technology  have  made 
it  impossible  to  distribute  suffi- 
cient purchasing  power  to  enable 
the  population  of  this  area  to  ab- 


sorb the  vast  potential  production 
of  American  industry  through  the 
time-hallowed  methods  of  a  Price 
System.  More  and  more  we  are 
coming  to  rely  upon  vast  expendi- 
tures of  government  money  to 
keep  a  large  proportion  of  our 
population  eating  regularly  and 
in  the  very  near  future  even  this 
expedient  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turn- 
ing. We  will  have  to  adopt  an 
entirely  new  form  of  society — one 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  high-energy 
civilization  on  a  Continent  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  techno- 
logical know-how  yet  having 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
world's  population. 

These  are  the  conditions  which 
exist  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  and  it  is  their  presence 
which  makes  mandatory  the  con- 
solidation of  all  our  productive 
and  service  operations  into  func- 
tional sequences  and  the  integra- 
tion of  the  Continent  into  one 
operational  unit,  free  from  po- 
litical boundaries — national,  state, 
county  or  municipal.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  what  we 
want  to  do  but  what  we  have  to 
do  in  order  to  survive. 

When  it  is  done,  North  Amer- 
icans will  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
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duce  and  distribute  a  volume  of 
physical  goods  that  will  guarantee 
to  every  citizen  of  this  Continent, 
from  birth  to  death,  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  attained 
by  man,  and  that  will,  at  the  same 
time,  finally  liberate  us  from  the 
bondage  of  unnecessary  drudgery 
and  the  economic  insecurity  of  to- 
day. 

The  vast  productive  capacity 
of  modern  technology  will  enable 
all  of  us  to  share  equally  without 
depriving  anyone  of  his  consum- 
ing power,  and  thus  will  make  it 
unnecessary  for  labor  unions  to 
strike  in  order  to  obtain  enough 
money  to  sustain  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  members  in  a 
society  notorious  for  its  economic 
instability.  In  this  high-energy 
civilization  of  ours  any  interrup- 
tion in  the  flow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices invariably  hurts  the  innocent 


bystander  and  causes  untold  suf- 
fering. It  happens  now  only  be- 
cause of  the  insecurity  of  this 
obsolete  Price  System — a  system 
evolved  in  an  age  of  scarcity  and 
which  cannot,  by  its  very  nature, 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an  age 
of  abundance  produced  by  tech- 
nological means. 

Not  only  will  the  scientific 
operation  of  the  North  American 
Technate  assure  peace,  abun- 
dance and  security  to  the  millions 
of  people  living  in  the  thickly- 
settled  areas  of  the  Continent, 
but  will  provide,  also,  the  neces- 
sary security  and  opportunity  for 
development  for  those  living  in 
that  vast,  undeveloped  territory 
of  the  Northland  stretching  from 
Alaska  to  Labrador — that  rich, 
beautiful  land  north  of  53. 

— Leslie  Bounds 


*  WASHINGTON,  April  9— Six  representatives  of  the  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  won  assurances  that  government  officials  will  do  their  best  to  arrange 
uninterrupted  steamship  service  for  Alaska. 

Stanley  Tatom,  delegation  spokesman,  said  John  R.  Steelman,  assistant  to  the 
President,  told  the  group  that  government  officials  will  propose  to  Canada  that 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C.,  be  made  a  port  of  entry  to  permit  shipments  by  rail  from  the 
United  States  and  from  there  by  truck  to  Fairbanks,  Tatom  said  Steelman  added 
that  government  officials  will  do  all  they  can  to  alleviate  shipping  problems. 

Oscar  L.  Chapman,  undersecretary  of  the  interior,  urged  the  delegation  to  work 
for  coordination  of  steamship,  air  and  road  travel  to  Alaska  and  said  the  department 
will  do  its  best  to  provide  constant  steamship  service.  — Associated  Press 

*  BURKE  WAS  RIGHT  when  he  said  that  you  cannot  suppress  freedom  abroad 
without  ultimately  destroying  it  at  home  also.  — Harold  J.  Laski 
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The  Man  in  Grey 


Who  is  the  Man  in  Grey?  What  is  he  doing?  This  article  answers 
these  and  other  queries  which  many  people  wonder  about  Technocracy 
Inc.,  the  Organization.  Technocrats  are  involved  in  the  task  of 
preparing  the  people  of  this  Continent  for  the  greatest  social  change 
in  history. 


TJNF  the  last  few  years  a  new 
*and  unique  social  force  has 
appeared  on  the  North  American 
scene.  The  Man  in  Grey,  the 
Technocrat,  has  made  his  un- 
obtrusive appearance  and  has 
gone  quietly  to  work.  So  silently 
has  he  done  his  job  and  so  Httle 
has  he  bothered  to  talk  about 
himself  that  today  few  North 
Americans  know  just  what  a 
Technocrat  really  is. 

To  begin  with,  a  Technocrat  is 
a  plain  ordinary  citizen  like  your 
neighbor  and  mine.  He  makes 
his  living  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Doctors  and  house  painters,  chem- 
ists and  mechanics,  swing  mu- 
sicians and  aircraft  workers  join 
Technocracy  where  they  meet 
poultry  raisers  and  accountants, 
engineers  and  men  who  work  for 
the  RFC.  Policemen  sit  on  the 
Section  Board  of  Governors  to 
discuss  problems  of  administra- 
tion with  the  Section  Treasurer 
who  works  in  a  bank  and  the 
Organization  Governor  who  keeps 
house    for    her    husband    and    is 


raising  three  children  to  boot. 
You  know  all  these  people.  You 
have  lived  with  them  all  your 
life. 

However,  all  of  these  people 
have  come  one  step  further  than 
the  average  citizen.  They  have 
graduated  from  worrying  about 
their  own  problems  to  worrying 
about  their  country's  problems; 
from  the  troubles  of  their  own 
family  to  the  troubles  of  all  North 
Americans.  They  realize,  you 
see,  that  their  own  individual  dif- 
ficulties are  not  going  to  get 
straightened  out  until  some  means 
is  provided  to  straighten  out  the 
difficulties  of  our  whole  society. 
They  realize  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  and  far-reaching 
social  change  that  will  result,  in 
the  near  future,  in  either  abun- 
dance for  all  or  chaos  and  dis- 
ruption for  all.  They  have  recog- 
nized grim  necessity  when  they 
saw  it  and  they  have  enlisted  for 
the  war.  By  doing  so  they  are 
acting  more  intelligently  than  a 
lot  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
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These  Technocrats  have  taken 
another  step  which  makes  them 
different  from  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. They  have  agreed  among 
themselves  to  accept  a  mental 
discipline,  the  same  mental  disci- 
pline that  every  student  accepts 
when  he  begins  his  training  as  a 
scientist.  They  have  learned  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  'fact' 
and  what  makes  a  fact  different 
from  something  that  is  not  a  fact. 
They  have  been  taught  what  a 
'definition'  is  and  how  to  tell  a 
definition  from  a  fact.  They  have 
agreed  never  to  confuse  the  two, 
never  to  accept  concepts  or 
theories  as  facts  without  first 
testing  them.  They  understand 
the  basic  unreliability  of  all 
'opinion'  and  they  have  agreed 
never  to  accept  anyone's  opinion 
and,  what  is  even  harder,  to  har- 
bor no  opinions  of  their  own.  In- 
stead, they  are  agreed  to  attempt, 
at  any  rate,  to  achieve  that  finest 
distinction  of  the  trained  mind: 
to  consider  phenomena  passion- 
lessly,  neither  believing  nor  dis- 
believing but  using  accurate  con- 
firmable  facts  when  these  are 
available. 

A  Technocrat  understands  the 
basis  of  accurate  thinking.  An 
effective  Technocrat  strives  day 
and  night  to  convert  this  under- 


standing into  mental  habits  so 
that  this  accurate  scientific 
method  of  thinking  may  become 
second  nature  and  automatic.  He 
does  this  not  only  to  improve  his 
mind,  but  also  to  make  of  himself 
an  effective  instrument  for  the 
great  task  that  lies  just  ahead. 

When  he  has  completed  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course — 
learned  how  energy  and  matter 
behave  in  the  laboratory  and  in 
our  social  system;  learned  how 
the  Price  System  operates  and 
why  it  is  breaking  down;  learned 
why  the  Technate  must  replace 
our  present  ineffective  system  and 
how  the  new  system  will  operate 
— then  he  is  trained  and  ready  to 
do  a  job.  For  the  Technocrat  is 
an  operator,  a  hard  worker. 

He  is  a  member  of  a  compan- 
ionship which  extends  all  over  the 
North  American  Continent.  As  he 
works,  bringing  to  the  widest 
possible  number  of  people  the 
deepest  possible  understanding  of 
the  findings  and  proposals  of 
Technocracy,  he  looks  forward 
with  a  serene  confidence  to  the 
day  when,  by  mass  demand,  the 
North  American  Technate  will  be 
established. 

He  is  not  worried  or  harassed 
by  the  tumult  and  confusion  of 
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today  because  he  understands  it 
and  recognizes  it  as  a  passing 
thing.  He  does  his  work  with 
humihty  because  he  bears  on  his 
shoulders  the  dreadful  responsi- 
bility for  the  future  of  his  Conti- 
nent and  his  people.  He  works 
with  pride,  too,  because  in  a  time 
when  leaders  of  politics  and  busi- 
ness are  but  straws  in  the  wind 


in  the  face  of  the  march  of  tech- 
nology, he  is  a  conscious  and 
understanding  architect  of  the 
future. 

To  this  post  of  trust  and  surety 
and  vast  importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  people,  every 
North  American  may  attain.  It 
requires  only  the  determination. 
— Norwin  Kerr  Johnson 


ijC  CHICAGO — There  are  more  than  4,000  outside  conveniences  within  the  city 
limits  of  Chicago,  according  to  a  report  made  ...  by  Lawrence  C.  Salter  and  associates 
for  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Chicago  Cook  County  health  survey. 

The  1940  federal  census  reported  the  existence  of  4,330  privies  in  Chicago,'  the 
report  said  flatly.    They  are  mostly  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  city.' 

There  is  no  use  to  equivocate  or  try  to  duck  the  issue  because  the  report  was 
prepared  for  the  advisory  committee  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  when  these  men  count  an  outside  convenience  it  stays 
counted.  There  is  no  foolishness  about  it,  no  squirming  or  twisting  away  from  the 
facts.  One  of  them  sights  an  outside  convenience.  'One,'  he  reports,  and  a  second 
writes  it  down.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

*  AMOUNT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  in  B.C.  as  recorded  at  the  present  time 
is  very,  very  serious.  Minister  of  Health  and  Welfare  George  Pearson  told  the 
Legislature  ...  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  government's  new  bill  for 
stricter  and  compulsory  control  of  V.D. 

Last  year  the  incidence  of  this  disease  reached  an  all-time  high  of  6,790  cases, 
the  minister  said — an  increase  over  1945  of  29.5%  and  double  the  cases  of  1942. 

'With  the  exception  of  certain  minor  diseases  of  early  childhood  the  reported 
incidence  of  venereal  disease  in  this  province  is  higher  than  for  any  other  disease 
and  approximately  three  times  the  reported  incidence  for  tuberculosis,'  the  minister 
said.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

i^  OTTAWA — Canada's  rising  divorce  rate  was  pointed  up  with  disclosure  in  the 
Senate  that  petitions  before  that  august  body  for  the  untying  of  unhappy  marital 
knots  had  hit  an  all-time  high. 

Marriage  counselling  and  other  moves  for  the  smoothing  of  post-wedding 
relationship  nothwithstanding,  the  record  of  699  divorce  petitions  was  for  the 
province  of  Quebec  alone,  the  only  province  which  still  must  have  divorce  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

And  it  eclipsed  even  the  number  of  divorce  bills  handled  by  the  Senate  in  the 
days  when  it  accepted  them  for  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
as  well  as  from  Quebec.  — Canadian  Press 
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Notes  on  the  News 

TRYING  to  reassure  its  readers 
against  the  'bogey'  of  unem- 
ployment, Canadian  Business 
says:  '.  .  .  Lag  between  jobs  will 
be  longer  for  those  who  change 
jobs.'  Change  them  for  what — 
no  jobs?  Unemployment  Insur- 
maybe? 


ance. 


A  recent  item  in  the  Vancouver 
News-Herald  carried  the  heading, 
'Govt.  Job  Benefits  Sap  Our  Vi- 
tality.' Have  they  perhaps  been 
watching  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance 'beneficiaries'  sitting  around 
waiting  their  turn  to  fill  in  the 
complicated  government  forms, 
answering  questions  and  coming 
back  later  to  stand  in  the  long 
lines  to  receive  their  dole? 

American  research  scientists 
are  working  on  a  serum  for  the 
prolonging  of  human  life  to  per- 
haps 150  years.  But  a  political 
science  (?)  professor.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Martin  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  says  it  simply 
wouldn't  be  desirable.  Says  he: 
'The  world's  economy  is  geared 
to  that  (three  -  score  -  and  -  ten 
years)  span.'  Being  that  kind  of 
a  scientist   (?)   he  may  not  have 
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noticed  how  easily  gears  are 
shifted,  now-a-days!  Maybe  his 
concern  is  for  the  undertakers, 
whose    business    would    suffer    a 

temporary  recession! 

*  *     * 

In  Forbes  Magazine  of  Business 

we  read  a  few  opinions  and  im- 
pressions regarding  the  depres- 
sion which,  as  Mr.  Forbes  says, 
is  the  question  'on  the  tip  of 
everyone's  tongue.'  He  himself 
'believes  that  no  bust  need  come 
during  this  year;  indeed,  that  an 
economic  collapse  can  be  avoided 
for  perhaps  two-three  years.'  It 
reminds  us  of  postponement  of  a 
trip  to  the  dentist,  telling  our- 
selves it  isn't  hurting  just  now,  so 
we  can  forget  the  whole  thing  a 

while  longer! 

*  *     * 

A  recent  issue  of  that  informa- 
tive bulletin  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Progress  in  Canada  car- 
ried a  most  encouraging  report, 
province  by  province  from  east 
to  west,  showing  Canada's  prog- 
ress in  production  of  potatoes, 
apples,  maple  syrup,  honey,  hay, 
corn  and  other  grains,  higher- 
protein  wheat,  livestock,  fur  ani- 
mals,   oil,    lumber  and   improved 
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machinery.  This  abundance  could 
be  very  embarrassing  to  the  Price 
System,  but  concluding  the  arti- 
cle came  the  announcement  that 
in  Vancouver  the  good  old  Board 
of  Trade  would  hold  a  'Foreign 
Trade  Week'  in  May. 

*  *      * 

A  dispatch  from  London  states: 
'The  parliamentary  and  scientific 
committee  recently  recommended 
...  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
United  Kingdom  scientists  from 
the  present  55,000  to  at  least  90,- 
000.' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
time  of  national  crisis  the  country 
recognizes  the  need  for  scientifi- 
cally trained  personnel.  Has  any- 
one heard  of  a  cry  for  more  poli- 
ticians —  or  lawyers,  bankers, 
salesmen,  etc.? 

*  *     * 

In  New  York,  according  to  a 
report  in  PM  for  March  23,  1947, 
there  are  listed  more  than  300,- 
000  receiving  unemployment 
benefits — (as  well,  no  doubt,  as 
others  who  do  not  receive  such 
benefits).  Layoffs  have  been  in- 
creasing since  December  31,  1946. 
Large  department  stores  are  lay- 


ing off  regular  employees  for  the 
first  time  since  1940. 

From  the  Vancouver  Sun  we 
gather  the  following:  More  than 
3000  workers  are  out  of  work  in 
Halifax.  Ontario  had  54,000  un- 
placed workers  and  28,000  vac- 
ancies. The  prairie  provinces  re- 
ported 38,000  jobless  for  the  9000 
jobs  available.  In  the  Pacific 
region  there  were  (February, 
1947),  28,000  jobless  and  3000 
vacancies. 

This  should  be  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  approaching  mass  un- 
employment, if  by  this  time  the 
public  needs  further  convincing. 
When  the  last  depression  hit  this 
Continent  we  didn't  know  what 
to  do  about  it,  but  there  is  no 
such  excuse  now!  Technocracy's 
design  is  drawn  up  and  available, 
and  it  is  the  only  design  to  pre- 
vent chaos. 

*     *     * 

From  Canadian  Business:     'At 

last,  says  Ottawa,  there  will  really 
be  much  new  housing.  The  situa- 
tion is  becoming  such  that  the 
Government  is  prepared  to  make 
strong  promises.'  So  strong  that 
we  can  smell  them  right  from 
here!  — Mabel  A.  Reed 
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A  Question  Answered 

Is  Technocracy  concerned  only 
with   North   America?      What 
about  international  affairs? 

The  reason  that  the  whole 
world  is  not  included  in  our  social 
design  is  that  the  whole  world 
is  not  a  geographical  and  indus- 
trial unit,  whereas  the  North 
American  Continent  is.  More- 
over, while  the  laws  of  science 
are  international,  the  laws  of 
gravitation  and  of  thermo- 
dynamics are  equally  valid  for 
every  part  of  the  earth's  surface, 
this  is  by  no  means  true  of  the 
physical  resources  and  the  distri- 
bution or  density  of  population. 
Consequently,  it  is  impractical  to 
attempt  to  have  an  impartial, 
world  -embracing  governmental 
control  which  would  deal  simi- 
larly with  all  parts  of  the  earth. 


Compare  the  conditions  in  such 
countries  as  India  and  China  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  which  alone  has  50% 
of  all  the  coal  in  the  world,  the 
lion's  share  of  most  of  the  other 
essential  mineral  resources,  and 
less  than  one-tenth  of  the  world's 
population.  While  the  same  tech- 
nique that  would  be  used  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  on  the  North 
American  Continent  would  be 
applicable  elsewhere,  the  results 
could  not  possibly  be  the  same. 

We  have  a  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  efforts  of  other 
nations  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems, but  for  the  present  we  can 
best  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
world  problem  by  first  solving 
our  own.  We  must  put  our  own 
house  in  order. 


*  FOUR  WARS  AGAINST  FOREIGN  POWERS  in  the  last  100  years  have  cost 
the  United  States  $362,981,660,048  and  526,081  lives,  according  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

World  War  II,  with  10,200,000  troops  participating,  took  a  toll  of  313,000  lives 
and  cost  the  country  $340,000,000,000,  or  approximately  87.59r  of  the  entire  national 
wealth. 

The  Mexican  War,  from  1846  to  1848,  cost  $139,500,208,  with  12,946  dead.  The 
Spanish  War,  1898-99,  cost  $922,159,840,  and  6,472  dead.  World  War  I  cost  $21,- 
850,000,000,  and  193,663  dead. 

*  DEPOSITS  OF  URANIUM,  vital  element  in  atom  bombs,  said  to  exceed  all 
such  deposits  so  far  known  in  Europe,  have  been  discovered  in  Upper  Silesia,  former 
eastern  German  territories  now  administered  by  Poland.  — Reuters 
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News  of  the  activities  and  growth  of  Technocracy  organization  in 
North  America.  Highlights  and  sidelights  in  the  march  toward  the 
Technate  of  peace  with  abundance. 


^  A  letter  received  by  us  from  C.  War- 
ren Lowes,  Montreal,  April  3,  says  in 
part: 

'(Charles  G.)  Norris  and  I  are  on  an 
extended  tour  of  the  Maritimes  and  are 
working  the  territory  en  route  .  .  . 

'Operation  Codfish  is  meeting  with 
quite  some  success  to  date.  We  have  a 
grey  car  with  streamlined  sign  and  a 
small  streamlined  trailer,  also  grey  with 
monads  and  streamlined  sign.  The  unit 
itself  is  a  standout  and  with  public  ad- 
dress equipment  (added  while  in  Mon- 
treal) should  set  the  Maritimers  to  talk- 
ing. We  have  held  meetings  in  Belle- 
ville, Peterboro,  Brockville,  Ottawa  and 
Montreal  to  date  and  will  touch  Shawin- 
igan  Falls  and  Quebec  City  next  week.' 

Organizer  Lowes  enclosed  objective  re- 
ports of  a  lecture  given  by  Organizer- 
Speaker  Norris  at  the  Chateau  Laurier 
which  appeared  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and 
the  Ottawa  Journal.  There  was  also  an 
interview  clipping  from  La  Patrie. 


lAr    Authorized  Speaker  A.   A.   Milligan 
will  tour  the  following  Canadian  points: 

Calgary:  April  27,  28. 

Edmonton:  April  29,  30. 

Prince  Albert:  May  2-4. 

Saskatoon:  May  5-7. 

Brandon:  May  8. 


Winnipeg:  May  9-U. 
Fort  William:  May  13,  14. 
Montreal:  May  16-18. 
Ottawa:  May  19,  20. 
Brockville:  May  21,  22. 
Toronto :  May  26,  27. 
Hamilton:  May  28,  29. 
St.  Thomas:  May  30,  31. 
Windsor:  June  1,  2. 

tAt  Authorized  Speaker  Milton  Wildfong 
has  the  following  tentative  itinerary  in 
the  Okanagan  area  of  B.C.: 

Revelstoke:  May  4,  5. 

Salmon  Arm:  May  6,  7. 

Kamloops :  May  8,  9. 

Vernon:  May  10,  11. 

Kelowna:  May  12,  13. 

Summerland:  May  14. 

Penticton:  May  15,  16. 

Oliver:  May  17. 

Princeton:  May  18. 


^  Authorized  Speaker  Vic  Templeman 
will  lecture  in  the  Kootenay  district  of 
B.C.  in  June. 


i^  Authorized  Speaker  Herb  Clark  will 
shortly  return  to  Vancouver  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with-  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
if  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

if  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying  balance. 

WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
lo  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily  without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  fs  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Join  Technocracy  How! 


WE  ARE  AT  THE  DAWN  of  a  new  world. 
Scientists  have  given  to  men  considerable  powers. 
Politicians  have  seized  hold  of  them. 

The  world  must  choose  between  the  unspeak- 
able desolation  of  mechanization  for  profit  or 
conquest  and  the  lusty  youthfulness  of  science  and 
technique  serving  the  social  needs  of  a  new 
civilization.  — Albert  Einstein 
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Technocracy's  Stand 


The  following  statement  was  released  on  April  3,  1947,  to:  Canadian 
Press;  British  United  Press;  Herald,  Montreal;  Star,  Montreal;  Le 
Samedi,  Montreal;  Standard,  Montreal;  Le  Devoir,  Montreal;  Globe 
and  Mail,  Toronto;  Dr.  Shields,  Toronto;  Elmore  Philpott,  Vancouver. 
The  substance  of  the  release  is  part  of  a  larger  article  to  be  expanded 
in  a  subsequent  release  from  CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 


unalter- 

X  ably  opposed  to  communism 
in  North  America.  The  Commun- 
ist parties  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  receive  direction  and 
orders  from  Moscow,  and  are 
more  concerned  with  the  welfare 
and  future  of  Soviet  Russia  than 
they  are  with  the  welfare  and 
future  of  North  America.  Tech- 
nocracy is  just  as  unalterably  op- 
posed to  other  bodies  on  this  Con- 
tinent that  receive  their  support 
and  direction  from  foreign  soil, 
whether  that  body  be  social,  pol- 
itical or  cultural,  so  long  as  the 
members  of  that  body  contract  a 
dual  loyalty,  regardless  of 
whether  the  direction  and  orders 
come  from  Moscow,  Rome  or 
Mecca. 

Technocracy  notes  that  while 
general  public  opposition  has 
arisen  to  the  Communist  parties 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
because  of  their  loyalty  to  Mos- 
cow, the  same  general  public  op- 
position has  not  arisen  toward  the 


fascist  groups  on  this  Continent 
who  receive  their  support  and 
direction  from  Rome.  This  Con- 
tinent has  witnessed  the  amaz- 
ing spectacle  of  the  Allied  forces 
defeating  the  armies  of  fascism 
abroad  without  defeating  fascism, 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
the  press  of  Canada  came  out  in 
vigorous  opposition  to  Labor 
Progressive  candidate  Michael 
Buhay  in  the  recent  Cartier 
election  and  called  him  by  name 
— 'communist';  but  that  the  press 
of  Canada  in  opposing  Auton- 
omist and  Anti-Communist  Paul 
Masse  did  not  have  the  courage 
to  call  him  by  name — 'fascist.' 
Why  does  the  press  fear  to  call 
fascism  by  its  name? 

Technocracy  points  out  that 
Mackenzie  King's  statement  on 
the  results  of  the  Cartier  election 
was  entirely  false  and  mislead- 
ing when  he  hailed  the  result 
as  a  triumph  of  patriotic  Can- 
adians over  the  forces  of  disloy- 
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alty — the  results  show  that  less 
than  10,000  votes  were  cast  for 
the  Liberal  candidate,  while  over 
13,000  votes  were  cast  for  the 
Communist  and  fascist  candi- 
dates, Buhay  and  Masse,  a  great- 
er vote  for  the  enemies  of  North 
America  than  the  combined  vote 
for  all  other  candidates. 

Technocracy  is  opposed  to  both 
communism  and  fascism  for 
North  America,  but  does  not 
favour  outlawing  the  Communist 
parties  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  unless  the  fascist  and 
Catholic  Centrist  parties  are  out- 
lawed at  the  same  time — all  pol- 
itical parties  holding  the  higher 
loyalty  to  a  foreign  state  are  en- 
emies of  North  America.  The 
elimination  of  communist  sym- 
pathizers from  the  civil  service 
and  armed  forces  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  must  be  accom- 
panied by  the  elimination  of  fas- 
cist sympathizers,  more  numer- 
ous and  dangerous  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Continent.  Have  the  gov- 
ernments and  press  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  sufficient 
patriotism  to  publicly  name  the 
enemies  of  North  America,  re- 
gardless of  their  position  or  in- 
fluence? Lists  of  disloyal  North 
Americans  who  collaborated  with 
the    Axis    have    been    captured 


among  enemy  documents  in  Ger- 
many. When  are  these  lists  to  be 
made  pubhc? 

Technocracy  states  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  must  abandon  their  bank- 
rupt foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
cies. Since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  both  governments  have  pur- 
sued a  completely  negative  foreign 
policy,  a  policy  of  opposing  any- 
thing which  Russia  favours.  They 
have  operated  on  the  basis  of  a 
fear  psychosis,  more  concerned 
with  opposing  Russian  policy 
than  developing  a  pwDsitive  con- 
crete policy  of  our  own. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  realized  that  Russia  has 
already  achieved  her  expansion 
of  area  and  resources,  and  that 
the  United  States  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  point  where,  in  the 
matter  of  natural  resources,  she 
must  adopt  a  positive  program 
for  the  development  and  con- 
solidation of  this  Continent,  or 
die.  This  positive  program  is  im- 
perative, but  to  date  there  has 
been  no  indication  on  the  part  of 
either  the  Truman  or  Mackenzie 
King  administrations  that  they 
have  any  concept  for  the  develop- 
ment of  North  America. 
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*  THE  PRESENT  DIRECTION  of  economic  and  political  forces  holds  out  no 
hope  that  physical  science  can  realize  its  possibilities,  or  even  escape  from  being 
used  for  the  destruction  of  the  world  that  it  has  helped  to  create.  If  science  is  to 
help  humanity,  it  must  find  a  new  master. — /.  D.  Bernal  in  The  Frustration  of  Science 
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Because  business,  labour  and 
political  leaders  have  insufficient 
training  to  devise  a  scientific 
method  of  administration  of  high- 
ly mechanized  areas  such  as  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  they 
stumble  from  one  calamity  to  an- 
other, ignoring  the  natural  forces 
with  which  they  are  in  conflict. 
Recognizing  the  bankruptcy  of 
such  leadership  the  general 
pubUc  is  having  a  severe  attack  of 
'jitters'  which  can  easily  descend 
into  genuine  alarm  and  confusion. 
This  situation  is  dynamite.  We 
are  drifting  toward  a  financial 
crash  of  decisive  magnitude  with 
no  national  objective,  no  intelli- 
gent plan  of  operation,  saddled 
with  indifferent  leadership. 

Technocracy  urges  the  people 
of  this  Continent  to  demand  a 
new  leadership — not  a  political 
leadership  of  the  right,  left  or 
centre  —  but  something  entirely 
new  to  fit  this  new  situation — a 
leadership  of  our  scientists,  en- 
gineers and  technologists.  We 
urge  the  politicians,  as  a  patriotic 
gesture,  to  prepare  now  for  an 
orderly  change  into  a  non-price 
economy  directed  by  the  techni- 


cally skilled  of  this  Continent. 
We  urge  our  pohtical  govern- 
ments to  do  this  now  while  it  still 
can  be  accomplished  in  advance 
of  the  civil  commotion,  panic  and 
disorder  which  could  accompany 
the  end  of  the  North  American 
Price  System. 

Technocracy  Inc.,  in  giving 
direction  to  the  mass  movement 
of  citizens  now  being  built  in 
North  America  in  support  of  this 
urgent  requirement,  extends  a 
challenge  to  all  scientists,  engin- 
eers and  technologists  to  come 
forward  and  take  their  places  in 
the  vanguard  of  this  mass  move- 
ment for  a  scientifically  planned 
economy  of  abundance. 

Technocracy  presents  to  the 
governments  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  a  positive  program 
for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  abundance  to  all  North 
Americans,  with  the  welfare  and 
freedom  of  our  own  population 
as  the  primary  objectives.  As 
Technocracy  has  repeatedly 
warned,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  moving  toward  a  de- 
cisive economic  crisis. 


The  Trend  Toward  American  Fascism 


Fascism  is  a  consolidation  of  all  minor  rackets  into  a  major  monopoly 
for  the  preservation  of  a  Price  System.  It  is  the  tripartite  consolida- 
tion of  a  business  oligarchy,  a  political  oligarchy  and  an  ecclesiastical 
oligarchy  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 


THE  THREAT  of  fascism  in 
North  America  today  is  far 
greater  than  the  menace  of  com- 
munism. Fascist  forces  on  this 
Continent  are  much  more  power- 
ful than  communist  forces.  In 
view  of  the  current  'Red  scares' 
this  may  surprise  many  citizens, 
but  Technocracy  can  furnish 
abundant  proof. 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent 
demonstrations  of  the  power  of 
American  fascism  is  the  case  of 
the  booklet  on  'Fascism  in  Action,' 
prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man  got  the  library  staff  to  pro- 
duce this  booklet  as  a  companion 
document  to  'Communism  in 
Action,'  which  was  authorized  by 
Congress  last  year.  Though  almost 
half  a  million  copies  of  'Commun- 
ism in  Action'  have  been  printed 
without  difficulty,  Representative 
Patman  has  been  vainly  trying 
since  February  5  to  have  'Fas- 
cism in  Action'  authorized  for 
publication. 

The  325-page  manuscript  is  the 


first  full-length  study  of  fascism 
ever  written  by  an  official  govern- 
ment agency.  The  only  previous 
official  work  on  the  subject  was 
the  educational  material  issued 
by  the  War  Department  which  de- 
scribed the  nature  of  fascism  in 
an  orientation  bulletin,  and  O. 
John  Rogge's  report  on  native 
fascism  and  Nazi  penetration  in 
the  U.S.  Reactionaries  in  the  Con- 
gress attacked  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  issuing  its  facts  on  fas- 
cism, and  Rogge's  report  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
move  to  prevent  publication  of 
the  booklet  is  stated  to  be  the 
naming  of  Franco  Spain  and  Sal- 
azar  Portugal  as  fascist  coun- 
tries, along  with  Nazi  Germany, 
Mussolini's  Italy,  Japan  'and 
other  countries  with  more  or  less 
totalitarian  forms  of  government 
modeled  after  those  of  Germany 
and  Italy.'  Spain  is  included  *as 
the  most  important  survivor  of 
the  fascist  era.' 
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In  a  15-page  foreword,  Patman 
declares  that  'the  world  today  is 
faced  with  a  dangerous  manifest- 
ation of  recent  history  known  as 
fascism  .  .  .  There  are  many  strong 
symptoms  of  fascism  in  our  own 
democratic  society  .  .  .  This  move- 
ment in  the  U.S.  masquerades 
under  other  names  than  the  dis- 
credited one  of  fascism,  but 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  its 
peculiar  characteristics  are  alarm- 
ingly evident.' 

The  Congressman  says  that  the 
best  way  to  combat  fascism  is 
fully  to  understand  it,  its  various 
camouflages,  and  not  to  be  pan- 
icked into  accepting  parts  of  a 
fascist  program  under  the  smoke- 
screen of  anti-communism,  which 
still  remains  the  most  effective 
mask  for  those  who  would  sell  us 
the  fascist  doctrines. 

His  foreword  also  quotes  from 
22  Cells  in  Nuremberg,  a  recent 
book  by  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Kelley, 
which  says  the  author  found  in 
America  'the  same  prejudices  ex- 
pressed in  the  same  terms  as  I 
heard  in  Nuremberg  .  .  .  We  can 
find  these  things  thinly  veiled  in 
our  own  press  today.  Even  worse 
we  find  some  of  our  top  political 
men,  members  of  our  highest  gov- 
ernment bodies,  making  state- 
ments which  would  do  credit  to 


Rosenberg,  Hitler  or  Goebbels  . . . 
I  am  convinced  there  is  little  in 
America  today  which  could  pre- 
vent the  estabUshment  of  a  Nazi- 
like state.' 

Representative  Patman  has 
stated  that  he  will  force  publica- 
tion of  the  document  'even  if  it 
means  reading  it  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  by  page.* 
He  has  said:  'The  same  fascism 
that  was  fabricated  in  Italy  and 
finished  in  Germany  is  now  being 
peddled  in  America.  It  is  being 
sponsored  by  some  exceedingly 
powerful  groups  who  are  far 
stronger  than  those  trying  to  sell 
us  communism.  If  we  are  to  pro- 
tect our  American  way  of  life 
from  American  fascism,  we  must 
bring  it  to  light,  expose  its  tech- 
niques, educate  the  people  as  to 
what  it  is,  where  it  is  and  how  it 
operates.  I  hope  this  book  will  go 
far  toward,  pointing  out  these 
dangers  by  examining  how  well 
the  Nazi  technique  worked  in 
Germany.' 

The  Rogge  Report 

Representative  Patman's  efforts 
to  have  this  official  study  made 
public  recall  the  fate  of  the 
famous  suppressed  Rogge  report, 
which  is  still  a  Justice  Depail- 
ment     'top    secret.'     Responsible 
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officials  will  quash  any  docu- 
ment, no  matter  how  carefully 
prepared,  which  exposes  the 
nature  of  fascism. 

Rogge  was  dismissed  from  his 
job  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  on  October  25,  1946,  for 
'revealing  to  the  country  that 
certain  Americans,  whom  I 
named,  had  cooperated  with  the 
Nazis,  in  some  instances  being 
paid  for  their  aid  and  in  other 
instances  going  along  with  them 
because  there  was  mutual  agree- 
ment on  the  fascist  philosophy  of 
Hitler  and  his  gang.' 

Among  the  people  he  named  in 
his  396-page  report  were:  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  the  biggest 
newspaper  publisher  in  the  U.S.; 
DeWitt  Wallace,  Paul  Palmer  and 
George  T.  Eggleston,  the  editor 
^and  two  associates  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  the  most  widely  circulated 
magazine  in  the  world;  such  prom- 
inent industrialists  as  Henry  and 
Edsel  Ford,  James  D.  Mooney  of 
General  Motors,  Torkild  Reiber 
of  Texas  Oil  Co.,  Colonel  Sos- 
thenes  Behn  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  execu- 
tives of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.; 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  plus  27  other 
Senators  and  Representatives 
who  were  alleged  to  have  been 


used   by   Sylvester   Viereck,   the 
convicted  Nazi  agent. 

What  Is  Fascism? 

What  is  fascism  that  it  should 
have  involved  some  of  our  'best 
people'?  Technocracy  defines  fas- 
cism to  be  a  consolidation  of  all 
minor  rackets  into  a  major  mon- 
opoly for  the  preservation  of  a 
Price  System.  It  is  the  tripartite 
consolidation  of  a  business  oli- 
garchy, a  political  ohgarchy  and 
an  ecclesiastical  ohgarchy  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  Fascism  is 
the  last  ditch  defense  of  the  Price 
System.  Fascism  extends  and  en- 
hances wealth,  profits  and  econ- 
omic privilege  for  a  favored  few. 

Representative  Patman  has  de- 
clared: 'Fascism  means  the  seiz- 
ure and  control  of  the  economic, 
social,  political  and  cultural  life 
of  the  state  by  a  small  group.' 

On  the  Road  That  Can 
Lead  to  Fascism 

The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  with  its  trade 
associations,  numbering  some 
8000  in  all,  operate  on  the  local, 
state  and  national  level.  At  the 
apex  of  this  pyramid  stands  the 
NAM-organized  and  NAM-con- 
trolled  National  Industrial  Coim- 
cil    (NIC),   the  super-trade  asso- 
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elation.  Membership  in  the  NIC 
consists  of  the  subordinate  asso- 
ciations —  organized  in  three 
groups:  the  Industrial  Trade  As- 
sociations (local),  the  State  Asso- 
ciations and  the  Manufacturing 
Trade  Associations  (national).  In 
1946  the  NIC  embraced  320  indus- 
trial associations  with  a  member- 
ship of  40,000  companies,  and 
dominated  by  the  corporate  elite 
of  the  NAM. 

Chairman  of  the  NIC  in  1946 
was  Ira  Mosher,  past  president 
of  the  NAM  and  chairman  of  the 
NAM  board  of  directors.  The  two 
organizations — NAM  and  NIC — 
operate  as  one  through  common 
headquarters,  research  staff  and 
a  largely  self-elected  and  self- 
perpetuating  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  NAM  formulates  the 
grand  strategy  and  conducts  the 
psychological  warfare;  the  NIC 
conducts  the  actual  field  opera- 
tions for  the  five-star  generals 
of  big  business. 

Last  year,  with  $3,600,000  spent 
on  public  relations,  the  NAM  re- 
ported a  membership  of  16,000. 
For  1947,  the  propaganda  budget 
has  been  jacked  up  to  $4,700,000. 
But  the  power  to  lay  down  policy 
and  to  decide  how  this  sum  is  to 
be  spent  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  top  corporations  who  hold 


12  of  the  21  seats  on  the  NAM's 
all  powerful  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Sixteen  of  the  30  members 
on  nam's  policy  committees  also 
represent  this  group. 

First  among  the  policy-makers 
is  still  Lammot  du  Pont,  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Finance  Committee  and  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  du  Pont  family 
which  controls  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours,  General  Motors,  United 
States  Rubber  and  the  National 
Bank  of  Detroit  (combined  assets 
of  more  than  $2.5  billion). 

Second  only  to  du  Pont  is  J. 
Howard  Pew,  who  in  1946  was 
chairman  of  the  NAM's  propa- 
ganda arm — the  National  Indus- 
trial Information  Committee — as 
well  as  a  member  of  the  Pubhc 
Relations  Policy  Committee.  The 
Pews  rank  ninth  among  Am- 
erica's 13  richest  families. 

Of  the  nine  companies  on  the 
Executive  Committee  not  listed 
among  America's  250  largest 
corporations,  some  are  subsidiar- 
ies of  the  top  group.  For  obvious 
public  relations  reasons,  a  num- 
ber of  NAM  officers  and  directors 
are  drawn  from  ranks  of 
lesser  known  concerns.  But  all 
major  policy  decisions  come  from 
the  oligarchy  running  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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Big  Business-as-Usual 

nam's  history  of  activities 
against  the  general  welfare  is 
amply  recorded  in  the  findings  of 
three  separate  Congressional  in- 
vestigations: 

The  Garrett  Committee  (1913) 
revealed  that  the  NAM  lobby 
bribed  government  employees, 
paid  certain  Congressmen  'for 
services  performed,'  influenced 
the  makeup  of  key  Congressional 
committees  and  actively  inter- 
vened in  state  and  national  elec- 
tions. 

The  LaFollette  investigation 
(1937)  showed  that  the  NAM  was 
dominated  by  big  business;  that 
NAM  employed  labor  spies,  stool 
pigeons  and  industrial  munitions 
to  fight  unionization;  that  a  huge 
NAM  propaganda  machine  had 
penetrated  every  medium  of 
pubhc  information. 

The  Temporary  National  Econ- 
omic Committee  report  (1940) 
exploded  NAM's  claim  as  cham- 
pion of  free  competitive  enter- 
prise by  revealing  that,  through 
its  affiliated  trade  associations, 
NAM  was  a  major  force  in  crush- 
ing small  business. 

The  TNEC  stated  in  1940: 
*  Giant  trusts  control  every  im- 
portant branch  of  finance,  indus- 


try and  trade.  They  set  prices, 
allocate  markets,  impose  produc- 
tion quotas.  Small  independent 
concerns  are  unable  to  oppose 
them;  they  must  either  follow  the 
leader  or  face  a  variety  of  pres- 
sures which,  experience  demon- 
strates, they  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  survive.' 

As  a  result,  small  businesses 
have  been  falling  by  the  wayside. 
In  January  1945,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  reported  that 
nearly  500,000  firms — one  sixth 
of  all  business  estabhshments  in 
the  country — ^had  closed  their 
doors  since  1940.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1945  mergers  in  manu- 
facturing and  mining  set  a  new 
15-year  record.  During  the  first 
part  of  1946,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the 
trend  was  toward  still  more  rapid 
consolidation  in  fewer  hands. 

In  his  book  Cartels  or  Free  En- 
terprise, Thurman  Arnold  says: 
'Never  in  our  history  has  so  much 
been  said  in  praise  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Yet  never  in 
our  history  has  there  been  a 
greater  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  a  few  hands.' 

Report  on  Monopoly 

The  monopoly  subcommittee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
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cently  issued  a  432-page  report 
entitled  'United  States  versus 
Economic  Concentration  and 
Monopoly.'  It  is  another  of  the 
official  reports  which  name  the 
great  monopoHes  and  criminally 
indicted  firms.  The  government 
document  charges: 

1.  The  monopoly  problem  in 
American  industry  is  today  more 
serious  than  at  any  time  since 
1890. 

2.  Failure  to  enforce  anti-trust 
laws  has  forced  prices  up  for 
every  citizen. 

3.  Small  businesses  are  de- 
stroyed while  big  business  gets 
bigger. 

4.  The  'free  enterprise'  slogan 
of  business,  the  press  and  certain 
Congressmen,  is  a  fraud. 

5.  Big  corporations  have 
bought  up  and  suppressed  great 
patents  and  inventions. 

6.  Inferior  products  have  been 
passed  off  on  the  American 
people. 

7.  Trusts  increased  during  the 
war  with  governmental  sanction, 
and  they  are  still  increasing. 

8.  Unchecked  monopoly  causes 
unem,ployment. 

9.  The  increase  of  monopolies 
and  economic  concentration  re- 
sults in  a  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dards of  living  for  all  the  Ameri- 


can people. 

10.  Depressions  and  panics  are 
increased  in  severity  because  of 
trusts. 

In  a  fact-packed  section  headed 
'The  Case  Against  Monopoly,' 
the  report  teUs  exactly  what  big 
business  monopoly  means: 

'Economic  concentration  leads 
inevitably  to  the  elimination  of 
small  business,  the  disappearance 
of  competition,  the  fixing  of 
prices,  and  the  restriction  of  pro- 
duction and  the  creation  of  un- 
employment *.  .  .  Concentration 
blocks  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  standard  of  living  by  failing 
fully  to  develop  technological 
innovations.  It  attempts  to  con- 
trol and  limit  technical  experi- 
mentation and  to  withhold  the 
benefits  of  increased  production 
from  workers  and  consumers, 
thus  aggravating  inequalities  in 
the  distribution  of  income. 
Finally,  concentration  of  econ- 
omic power  emerges  into  concen- 
tration of  political  power,  with 
the  result  that  small  groups  of 
powerful  interests  control  the 
State  and  National  political  life. 
Industrial  concentration  thus  in- 
evitably comes  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  concentration  of  pohtical 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  but 
powerful  minority.' 
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Cartels:   Strictly  Good  Business 

In  a  section  headed  'Concentra- 
tion Greatly  Magnified  by  Inter- 
national Cartels,'  the  Congres- 
sional report  says: 

'Cartels  contributed  seriously 
to  our  industrial  unpreparedness 
for  war  by  restricting  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  such 
vital  products  as  magnesium, 
zinc,  rubber,  aviation  gasoline, 
beryllium,  titanium,  electrical 
equipment,  plastics,  dyestuffs, 
machine  tools,  fuels,  communica- 
tion equipment,  and  many  other 
products.' 

As  specific  examples  of  cartel 
practices  which  robbed  the  con- 
sumer or  injured  the  war  effort, 
the  report  lists  the  following: 

'1.  Flashlight  bulbs:  General 
Electric  reduced  the  life  of  lamps 
and  discouraged  bulb  testing  by 
purchasers. 

'2.  Fluorescent  lamps:  General 
Electric,  Westinghouse,  and  the 
public  utilities  delayed  the  intro- 
duction of  fluorescent  lamps  and 
sought  to  prevent  their  use  on 
any  basis  that  would  reduce  con- 
sumption of  electricity. 

'3.  Synthetic  rubber:  In  1938, 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  gave 
I.  G.  Farbenindustrie  (Germany) 
full  information  about  its  butyl- 


rubber  process,  but  failed  to  gain 
in  return  technical  information 
about  I.  G.  Farben's  buna  process 
until  1940.  Standard  blocked  de- 
velopment of  synthetic  rubber  in 
the  U.S.  by  suppressing  develop- 
ment of  butyl — best  of  synthetics, 
cheaper  than  natural  rubber,  and 
superior  to  natural  rubber  for 
inner  tubes.  Intimidated  rubber 
companies  from  developing  other 
synthetics  by  threatening  to 
undersell  them.  (Author's  note: 
This  information  was  uncovered 
by  Senator  Truman,  who  de- 
clared "I  still  think  this  is 
treason,"  a  remark  suppressed  in 
the  newspapers  at  the  time.) 

'4.  100-octane  gasoline:  Stan- 
dard Oil,  under  cartel  agreement 
with  I.  G.  Farben,  blocked  com- 
mercial development  of  100- 
octane  gasoline,  in  U.S.  and  with- 
held technical  information  from 
Army  Air  Corps. 

'5.  Military  optical  glass:  By 
cartel  agreement  between  Bausch 
and  Lomb  (Rochester)  and  Carl 
Zeiss  (Jena,  Germany)  heads  of 
the  Bausch  and  Lromb  depart- 
ment responsible  for  military  re- 
search were  to  be  appointed  only 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Zeiss 
firm. 

'6.  Spectacles:  Bausch  and  Lomb 
maintained  artificially  high  prices 
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on  spectacles  by  controlling 
patents  and  by  withholding  sup- 
plies from  concerns  attempting  to 
reduce  prices. 

'7.  Plexiglass  (airplane  wind- 
shielding  and  dental  plates): 
Rohm  and  Haas  Co.  (Philadel- 
phia), E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours, 
Inc.  (U.S.),  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries,  Ltd.  (Great  Britain), 
I.  G.  Farben  (Germany)  and 
Rohm  and  Haas  (Germany)  esta- 
blished a  cartel  by  utilizing 
secret  patent  pools  and  cross- 
licenses  providing  for  restrictions 
on  production,  price  fixing,  and 
elimination  of  potential  competi- 
tors. The  produce  was  sold  to 
commercial  molders  for  industrial 
uses  for  85c  a  pound,  while  the 
very  same  produce  cost  dental 
laboratories  and  dentists  $45  a 
pound. 

'8.  Tungsten  carbide  (for  edges 
of  cutting  tools):  Control  of 
patents  by  General  Electric  and 
Krupp  Co.  (Germany)  kept 
prices  at  exorbitant  levels  in  the 
U.S.— $453  as  compared  to  $50 
in  Germany  with  the  result  that 
U.S.  industry  lost  valuable 
"know-how." 

'9.  Magnesium:  As  a  result  of 
arrangements  between  I.  G.  Far- 
ben, Dow  Chemical,  and  Alum- 
inum Co.  of  America,  magnesium 


production  was  restricted  in  U.S., 
with  the  result  that  in  1940  the 
U.S.  produced  5,680  tons,  while 
Germany  produced  more  than 
19,000  tons. 

10.  Dyestuffs:  The  du  Pont  re- 
search laboratories  developed  a 
pigment  which  can  be  utilized 
either  in  paints  or  a  dye  for  tex- 
tiles. The  du  Pont  company 
attempted  in  various  ways  to  add 
contaminants  to  the  pigment  to 
limit  its  use  to  the  paint  and  fin- 
ishing field  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  price  structure  of  textile  dye- 
stuffs. 

'11.  Vitamin  D:  Monopoly  con- 
trol is  exercised  through  patents 
held  and  licensed  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin Alumni  Research  Foundation 
(which)  "exhibited  a  lack  of  in- 
terest in  research  unless  a  com- 
mercial advantage  could  be  ob- 
tained." 

'12.  Synthetic  hormones:  More 
than  half  of  the  synthetic  hormone 
business  in  the  U.S.  has  been 
handled  by  five  companies,  each 
of  which  is  a  subsidiary  or  affili- 
ate of  a  European  company  .  .  . 
This  cartel  has  seriously  ham- 
pered research  in  the  field,  has 
parceled  out  markets,  and  re- 
stricted production. 

'13.  Quebracho  extract  (for 
tanning    of    leather):    Production 
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and  sale  of  the  material  controlled 
by  a  monopoly  pool  or  cartel, 
which  has  curtailed  quantity 
shipped  to  U.S.  and  raised  prices 
out  of  proportion  to  costs. 

'The  magnitude  of  the  su,per- 
concentration  brought  about 
through  international  cartel 
agreements  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  understood  that, 
through  this  mechanism,  many  of 
the  largest  American  corpora- 
tions have  effectively  combined 
not  only  to  parcel  out  foreign 
trade  areas  but  also  to  regulate 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  commodities 
within  the  U.S.  For  example,  two 
of  the  biggest  companies  in  the 
U.S.— du  Pont  and  Standard  Oil 
of  N.J. — were  linked  with  the 
chemical  monopoly  in  England 
and  the  chemical  monopoly  in 
Germany,  and  thus  with  each 
other.  Two  other  great  corpora- 
tions— Dow  Chemical  and  Alcoa 
— dominating    competing    metals. 


magnesium  and  aluminum,  effect- 
ively sidestepped  competition  with 
each  other  through  cartel  agree- 
ments with  I.  G.  Farben.' 

Urging  immediate  action  to 
counteract  this  alarming  growth 
by  which  five  banking  houses  and 
three  families  control  106  of  the 
top  250  industries  in  the  nation, 
and  63  corporations  can  buy  out 
all  but  6%  of  the  total  corpora- 
tions in  the  country,  the  report 
warns: 

'We  do  not  have  to  wait  years 
for  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  effects  of  cartelization  on  our 
economic  and  political  life.  The 
experience  in  Europe,  which  will 
be  repeated  here  if  monopoly  is 
not  adequately  controlled,  is 
spread  on  the  record  for  all  to  see. 
The  story  of  the  supergovem- 
ment  of  I.  G.  Farben  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen 
here.'  — Donald  Bruce 

{Continued  next  month) 


*  THE  HISTORY  OF  SCIENCE  is  part  of  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  a 
record  of  one  aspect  of  the  human  struggle  to  achieve  security  and  certainty  in  an 
ever-changing  universe.  Its  facts  are  the  accumulated  data  of  the  past:  its  theories 
mark  the  growth  of  understanding  of  how  nature  changes,  enable  man  to  anticipate 
nature's  moves,  and  point  out  what  he  must  needs  do  in  the  present  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  changes  that  will  arise  in  the  future.  Science  is  a  movement  that  seeks 
to  replace  the  prophet  and  the  seer.  Wherever  possible  it  has  dislodged  guesswork 
and  destroyed  uncertainty.  Beginning  in  early  history  as  an  unconscious  sporadic 
attempt  to  achieve  some  measure  of  control  over  a  fickle,  changing  world,  it  has 
changed  itself  partially  into  a  deliberate  and  organized  plan  to  attain  intellectual 
certainty.  — Hvman  Levy  in  Modern  Science 
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Education  for  Tomorrow 


Our  reluctance  to  accept  a  transition  of  ways  of  thinking  regarding 
social  phenomena  is  at  the  root  of  the  confusion,  the  conflicts  and  the 
disunity  which  we  find  even  among  the  highly  educated. 

— George  A.  Lundberg 


"PRESSURE  groups  on  all 
^  sides  are  interfering  with  the 
spread  of  knowledge.'  This  was 
the  statement  of  a  professional 
educator  of  note  at  a  recent  con- 
ference in  Toronto. 

'To  be  a  social  scientist  with  an 
interest  in  factual  presentation  is 
dangerous,'  concluded  the  s,peak- 
er,  revealing  that  in  the  universi- 
ties the  faculty  is  continually  har- 
assed by  protests  from  representa- 
tives of  various  interests,  reli- 
gious, financial  and  political. 
These  are  disturbing  remarks,  but 
they  are  typical  of  a  condition 
which  is  developing  on  a  general 
scale.  Today  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered childish  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion why,  and  to  ask  it  often. 
What  has  happened  in  the  physi- 
cal world  to  cause  such  confusion? 

After  seventy  static  centuries 
of  human  toil,  fifty  short  years 
of  breath-taking  technological  ex- 
pansion in  North  America  have 
placed  us  upon  a  plateau  of  un- 
explored human  experience.  For 
the  first  time   in   the  history   of 


man  it  is  physically  possible  here 
and  now  to  produce  and  distri- 
bute an  abundance  of  consumer 
goods  to  the  entire  citizenry  of 
this  Continent — an  abundance 
limited  only  by  the  outer  capacity 
of  human  consumption. 

In  cultures  of  low-energy  con- 
version only  minor  adjustments 
in  operational  methods  are  re- 
quired. During  the  long  cen- 
turies of  scarcity,  the  minor  ad- 
justments required  from  time  to 
time  could  be  effected  without 
any  sense  of  urgency.  But  today, 
men  in  laboratories  and  factories 
have  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
that  was  known  to  grandfather. 
North  America  stands  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  rate  of  energy  con- 
sumption and  that  rate  has  been 
accelerated  through  enormous 
wartime  installations  of  plant 
and  machines.  If  the  physical  rate 
of  change  has  accelerated,  it  fol- 
lows, then,  that  major  re-adjust- 
ments in  operational  methods  and 
behavior  patterns  are  urgently 
required.      Science,    which    rests 
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squarely  upon  the  recognition 
that  hfe  is  a  process,  that  increas- 
ing energy  flow  through  the  in- 
dustrial machine  demands  an 
awareness  to  change,  has  sent 
tradition  into  a  tailspin. 

The  preparation  of  a  people  for 
social  re-adjustment  is  funda- 
mentally an  educational  project. 
If  social  re-adjustment  is  urgently 
required,  what  mode  of  operation 
should  be  employed,  what  pat- 
tern of  social  behavior  must  be 
adopted  for  the  high-energy  cul- 
ture of  the  New  America  aborn- 
ing? In  an  alert  society  the  source 
of  emanation  for  this  knowledge 
would  be  the  educational  institu- 
tions. What,  then,  has  happened 
to  our  educational  bodies?  Where 
are  the  new  plans  for  tomorrow? 

Today  these  very  institutions 
are  the  scene  of  some  of  the  great- 
est confusion.  Never  before  has 
the  general  public  stood  en  masse 
in  such  stupified  bewilderment — 
and  never  before  have  they  re- 
ceived so  little  direction  from  pre- 
viously recognized  sources.  A  con- 
tinuous lament  is  heard  concern- 
ing the  lack  of  coherence,  unity 
and  direction  in  a  program  or  cur- 
riculum which  purports  to  pre- 
pare students  for  citizenship  to- 
morrow. Why? 


Throughout  his  entire  exis- 
tence, man  in  his  struggle  as  a 
social  animal  has  been  ruled  and 
dominated  by  two  orders  of 
knowledge.  Where  the  rate  of 
energy  conversion  was  low,  theo- 
logy acted  as  a  generally  accred- 
ited medium  of  approach  to  re- 
quired adjustments  and  the  clergy 
were  recognized  as  competent 
authority  on  the  application  of 
method.  Even  today,  in  those 
areas  of  the  earth  which  are  con- 
sidered backward,  where  the 
ways  of  the  ancients  hold  sway — 
in  Saudi-Arabia  and  Trans-Jor- 
dan, for  example,  where  shep- 
herds tend  their  flocks  and  yoked 
oxen  draw  crude  plows  at  a  lur- 
ching pace;  in  Spain,  where  peas- 
ants toil  with  sickle  and  scythe; 
in  Nepal,  where  Buddha  comes 
before  bread — the  temple  and  the 
monastery  are  the  citadels  of 
spiritual  knowledge  and  priestly 
authority  extends  into  the  poli- 
tical field.  In  certain  backward 
sectors  of  North  America,  rem- 
nants of  these  cultures  still  exist 
as  typical  examples. 

During  centuries  of  war  and 
inquisition,  however,  important 
phases  of  this  authority  have  been 
relinquished  and  have  become  the 
vested  administrative  privilege 
of    economic    theorists,    philoso- 
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phers  and  politicians.  Through 
dynasties  of  kings,  the  turpitudes 
of  tyrants  and  the  fortunes  of 
empire  to  democratic  electoral 
government,  man  has  romanced 
in,  fought  for,  campaigned 
against,  argued  about  and  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  political  control 
devices  from  feudalism  and  fas- 
cism on  the  right  to  Marxian 
communism  on  the  left.  Man  has 
progressed  and  retrogressed 
socially  under  the  widest  range 
of  circumstances,  and  to  these 
adventures  has  ascribed  a  multi- 
tude of  theoretical  interpreta- 
tions. In  dividing  and  distributing 
the  necessities  of  life  (which  were 
never  enough  for  all)  class  priv- 
ilege and  financial  iQstitutional- 
ism  evolved  and  ingrained  the 
habits  of  man  with  the  concept 
of  monetary   evaluation. 

As  a  chronology  of  this  entire 
experience  thousands  of  volumes 
of  the  written  word  have  accumu- 
lated; an  amorphous  mass  of 
books,  called  classics,  deaUng 
with  man's  groping  for  knowl- 
edge. As  might  be  expected,  the 
solution  of  social  problems  are 
therein  generally  ascribed  to  the 
personal  malevolence  or  divine 
guidance  of  ecclesiastics,  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  in  the  public 
service.    It    is    this    accumulated 


body  of  lore,  some  fact  and  some 
fancy,  which  to  a  large  extent  has 
become  the  subject  of  study  in 
history,  economics  and  literature. 

But  this  is  the  Age  of  Power — 
the  era  of  agrobiology,  assembly 
lines,  mass  production  and  atomic 
energy  —  and  tho  problems  of 
social  administration  have  taken 
on  a  character  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent order.  The  introduction  of 
machine  technology  has  given 
such  an  impetus  to  social  dyna- 
mics that  the  problems  posed  are 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  fitness 
and  capabilities  of  the  old  authori- 
ties. 

The  resulting  interdependence 
which  governs  our  living  in  the 
Power  Age  is  imposingly  appar- 
ent, but  business  leadership 
understands  only  the  technique 
of  private  individual  enterprise. 
The  basic  technological  pattern 
unquestionably  rests  upon 
natural  scientific  laws,  but  ,poli- 
ticians  know  only  how  to  legislate 
rules  governing  litigation  of  prop- 
erty rights.  Meanwhile,  the  re- 
lentless drive  of  science  continues 
and  the  commitments  we  have 
already  made  to  the  machine  are 
of  such  a  character  that  we  can 
neither  go  back  nor  stand  still. 
The  old  guard,  doing  business  at 
the  old  stand,  have  become  obso- 
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lete  and  the  mounting  accumula- 
tion of  problems  reaches  fright- 
ening proportions. 

At  this  stage  of  the  dilemma 
many  turn  to  tradition  for  guid- 
ance. Some  attempt  new  theoriz- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the 
old  financial  structure.  Others 
see  in  our  present  predicament 
the  consequences  of  having  stray- 
ed from  the  'spiritual'  and  con- 
sequently advocate  a  return  to 
theology,  either  in  the  'old  time' 
manner  or  in  a  newly  embellished 
version  which  would  guarantee 
the  promoters  themselves  the 
position  of  divine  prophets.  The 
confusion  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  our  professional  educa- 
tors is  merely  a  symptom  of  this 
underlying  tension. 

But  a  studied  observation  of 
present  day  society  reveals  that 
in  questions  involving  our  ad- 
justment to  the  physical  world, 
still  another  group  has  been  con- 
spicuously successful  in  reaching 
unified  and  valid  conclusions  in 
the  interests  of  society.  Concur- 
rently with  evolving  society  this 
third  authority  is  arising  —  an 
authority  which  is  vested  in  those 
who  recognize  as  their  rod  and 
staff  the  uncompromising  prin- 
ci,ples  of  physical  science.  In  this 
authority  resides  the  promise  of 
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leadership  which  is  intellectually 
and  technically  in  accord  with  the 
new  environment. 

Until  recently,  the  attention  of 
science  has  been  confined  to  the 
sphere  of  unit  technical  projects 
and  the  need  for  an  overall  en- 
gineering concept  in  the  social 
field  has  been  ignored.  Conse- 
quently, society  in  North  America 
has  arrived  at  a  stage  of  advanced 
mechanical  development,  but  in 
our  social  habits  few  have  learned 
the  technique  of  factual  analysis 
and  synthesis  as  an  overall  oper- 
ating guide.  It  can  be  said  that 
North  Americans  know  more 
about  science  than  other  groups 
of  people  in  the  world — ^but  know- 
ing about  science  and  applying 
the  scientific  principle  to  every- 
day thinking  are  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  As  a  nation  we  Hke 
to  bask  in  the  prestige  which  the 
word  'scientific'  has  gained,  but 
in  our  everyday  social  behavior 
the  scientific  method  has  not 
penetrated  below  the  surface. 
Socially  we  are  still  a  nation  of 
scientific  illiterates. 

At  first  consideration  this  might 
appear  to  be  a  rather  severe  ap- 
praisal, but  we  have  only  to  look 
about  us  for  corroboration.  Copi- 
ous illustrations  of  unscientific 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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PROFIT  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1947  show  a  rate  of  earn- 
ings, after  taxes,  that  is  well  above  1946,  itself  a  record  year. 
U.S.  corporations  now  are  making  profits  at  the  rate  of  about  $15,- 
000,000,000  a  year.  That  level  of  earnings,  after  taxes,  never  has  been 
approached  before.  It  is  almost  double  the  profits  earned  in  1929, 
once  considered  the  peak  of  prosperity,  and  from  50  to  66%  above 
earnings  during  the  war  years.  At  the  present  rate,  1947  profits 
would  top  those  of  last  year  by  $3,000,000,000. 

The  broad  trend  in  profits  for  all  U.S.  corporations  is  shown  in 
the  chart  on  the  following  page  (based  on  Commerce  Department 
data). 

Earnings,  after  taxes,  fell  from  $8,400,000,000  in  1929  to  a  loss  of 
$3,500,000,000  in  1932,  and  then  chmbed  to  $6,200,000,000  in  1940  after 
a  dip  in  1938.  War  production  brought  a  spurt  to  profits  that  lasted 
from  1941  through  1945,  and  the  postwar  boom  shot  them  to  $12,000,- 
000,000  in  1946. 

Dividends  hit  a  peak  in  1929  at  $5,700,000,000,  fell  to  $2,100,- 
000,000  in  1933,  and  recovered  only  to  $5,000,000,000  in  1946,  despite 
net  earnings  that  were  almost  50%  larger  than  in  1929. 
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Business  savings  amounted  to  $2,600,000,000  in  1929,  which  turned 
into  a  net  withdrawal  of  $6,000,000,000  in  1932  and  recovered  to 
$7,000,000,000  last  year.  At  present  the  rate  of  business  savings  is 
nearly  $10,000,000,000  a  year,  an  amount  that  is  unprecedented. 

Where  profits  are  going  is  indicated  in  a  National  City  Bank 
analysis  of  1946  earnings  reports  of  2958  corporations,  which  have 
a  net  worth  of  about  45%  of  the  total  value  of  all  active  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. 

This  breakdown,  showing  the  return  on  companies'  net  worth, 
indicates  that  the  greatest  profits  went  to  industries  that  cashed  in 
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on  the  high  level  of  consumer  spending — concerns  involved  in  whole- 
sale trade,  in  services,  such  as  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  in  the 
amusement  industry. 

Trade,  as  a  group,  showed  the  highest  return  on  net  worth — 
22.3%,  compared  with  10.9%  in  1945. 

Services,  including  construction,  earned  19.4%  on  net  worth, 
against  11.8%  in  1945. 

Manufacturing,  on  the  whole,  registered  a  12.1%  return  in  1946, 
against  a  9.3%  profit  in  1945. 

Mining  brought  a  return  of  9.5%,  against  7.1%  in  1945. 
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Public  utilities  reported  an  8.2%  profit  in  1946  and  6.7%  in  1945. 

Distilling  reported  the  highest  profit,  with  a  net  return  of  42.1%, 
compared  with  earnings  of  19.7%  in  1945. 

Textile  factories  came  next  in  the  manufacturing  group,  with  the 
hosiery  industry  reporting  a  28.2%  profit  in  1946,  against  11.1% 
in  1945. 

Building  suppliers  scored  substantial  profit  gains  as  a  result  of 
high  building  activity  in  1946.  The  lumber  industry  jumped  from 
6.8%    to   14.1%;    paints   and   varnish   plants,    from   8.2%    to    13.8%. 

The  food  industry  in  general  doubled  1945  profits,  ranging  from 
a  return  of  21.8%  in  baking  to  10.8%  in  meat  packing  for  1946. 

The  steel  industry  registered  a  slight  profit  gain,  from  5.1% 
in  1945  to  a  return  of  7.5%  on  net  worth  in  1946. 

Mail-order  houses  profited  in  1946  with  a  25.6%  return  on  net 
worth,  leading  the  trade  group.  In  1945,  mail-order  profits  were 
10.2%. 

Chain  stores  engaged  in  general  merchandising  had  a  23%  profit 
in  1946,  against  a  1945  return  of  12%.  Food  chains  realized  18.6%, 
against  8.9%  in  1945. 

Department  stores  reported  a  20.8%  return  on  net  worth  for 
1946,  against  a  return  of  11.2%  in  1945. 

The  amusement  industry  showed  a  profit  gain  from  12.6%  in 
1945  to  22.4%  in  1946. 
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GOODS  at  last  are  pouring  out  of  factories  in  a  flood.  These 
goods  now  are  of  the  kind  and  usually  of  the  quality  for  which 
people  have  been  waiting.  So  great  is  their  flood  that  products  of 
many  kinds  are  beginning  to  back  up. 

Refrigerators  now  can  be  had  for  almost  immediate  delivery 
in  many  places.  The  same  is  true  of  electric  ranges.  Automobiles 
of  some  makes  and  types  are  available  without  waiting.  Tires  of 
many  brands  can  be  had  for  spot  delivery,   and  with   trade-ins  in 
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some  areas.  Men  no  longer  are  denied  suits  and  white  shirts.  Shoes 
are  superabundant.  New  homes  are  scarce  in  relation  to  need,  but 
not  in  relation  to  demand  at  current  prices. 

Inventories  of  many  kinds  of  goods  are  growing  rapidly,  now 
tliat  production  is  at  record  peacetime  rates  and  prices  are  far  above 
prewar.  In  U.S.  retail  trade  are  $9,487,000,000  of  inventories — a 
record,  and  still  rising. 

Finished  articles  for  consumers  now  are  being  turned  out  at 
rates  well  above  prewar  peaks — for  many  items,  two  or  three  times 
the  prewar  rates. 

Automobiles,  for  example,  are  rolling  off  assembly  lines  at  the 
rate  of  around  425,000  a  month.  That  is  well  above  the  1940  rate, 
is  even  higher  than  the  previous  all-time  monthly  average  reached 
in  1929.  And,  although  over-all  demand  is  not  ex,pected  to  be  filled 
this  year,  some  makes  of  cars  are  coming  close  to  filling  their 
demand  at  present  prices.  With  buyers  drifting  to  low-priced  makes, 
price  cuts  are  being  predicted  soon  for  some  makes  of  cars. 

Tires,  too,  are  approaching  a  'buyers'  market.'  Dealers'  and 
manufacturers'  inventories  still  are  only  a  fraction  of  their  prewar 
volume,  but  output  now  is  more  than  60%  above  the  prewar  rate. 
Some  dealers  expect  to  be  heavily  stocked  in  a  few  weeks. 

Electrical  equipment  of  virtually  all  kinds  for  home  use  is  being 
turned  out  at  record  rates.  Prices,  however,  have  doubled,  or  tri- 
pled. Thus,  at  current  price  levels,  some  articles  already  are  in 
oversupply.    Vacuum  cleaners  are  included  among  that  group. 

Radios,  too,  of  the  table  model  and  portable  variety,  are  over- 
produced. Manufacturers,  consequently,  are  turning  to  console 
models  and  radio-phonographs  as  ra,pidly  as  materials  become  avail- 
able. Output,  as  a  result,  is  down  to  1,300,000  sets  a  month  from  the 
1,800,000-a-month  peak  hit  in  1946.  And  price  cuts  on  portable  and 
table  radios,  along  with  vacuum  cleaners,  now  are  being  inade  through 
trade-in  allowances. 

Washing  machines  still  are  in  short  supply,  in  relation  to  de- 
mand, but  their  output  is  nearly  double  the  prewar  rate.  Refrigera- 
tors, too,  still  are  scarce  in  many  places.  In  other  areas,  refrigerators 
can  be  had  without  waiting. 
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Clothing  and  textiles  are  even  more  abundant  in  relation  to 
demand.  As  an  over-all  indicator,  department-store  stocks  in  Feb- 
ruary were  64%  greater  than  they  were  a  year^  earlier,  while  sales 
were  up  only  8%. 

Already  in  oversupply  and  dropping  somewhat  in  price  are 
women's-wear  woolens,  sweaters,  rayon  blends,  some  work  cloth- 
ing, wool  and  rayon  shirts,  and  drapery  fabrics  and  chenille  spreads. 
One  big  New  York  City  department  store  recently  cleared  a  big 
stock  of  chenille  bedsipreads  at  half  their  original  price  of  $20. 

An  even  more  widespread  result,  however,  is  a  broadening  move 
to  cut  output  in  this  field.  And  oversupply  of  shoes,  in  relation  to 
demand,  is  expected  to  result  in  a  cutback  of  shoe  production  in  1947 
to  fewer  than  500,000,000  pairs,  from  last  year  529,000,000  pairs. 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished  goods  are  being  produced  at 
rates  even  higher  above  prewar  levels  than  consumer  goods.  And 
many  of  the  basic  goods  that  still  appear  short  actually  are  being 
turned  out  at  record  levels.  They  are  short  only  in  relation  to 
demand. 

Steel,  for  example,  is  being  produced  at  the  rate  of  around  7,270,- 
000  tons  a  month,  30%  above  the  1940  level.  In  one  recent  week,  the 
industry  operated  at  a  higher  percentage  of  capacity  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war. 

Production  of  all  kinds  of  durable  goods  is  so  immense,  however, 
that  many  types  of  steel  still  are  short,  and  demand  has  been  great 
enough  to  head  off  price  cuts.  Even  so,  such  cuts;  are  widely  expected 
to  be  in  the  offing. 

Coal  is  being  mined  in  far  greater  volume  than  in  prewar  days. 
Most  mines,  when  they  operate,  are  operating  six  days  a  week,  against 
five  before  the  war.  The  result  is  a  monthly  soft-coal  output  of 
56,300,000  tons,  against  39,231,000. 

Iron  and  steel  products,  too,  are  pouring  out  at  record  rates  to 
provide  the  basic  goods  for  all  kinds  of  producer  and  consumer 
articles.  Tonnages  of  iron  and  steel  castings  are  up  10  to  more  than 
100%  over  prewar  output  rates. 

Electric  motors,  of  the  fractional-horsepower  variety,  are  another 
example.    Output  of  these  is  about  2,118,000  a  month,  well  over  twice 
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the  prewar  rate.  These  small  motors,  thus,  are  no  longer  the  bottle- 
neck they  formerly  were  in  the  production  of  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners  and  similar  articles.  Still,  supplies  are  somewhat  short  in 
relation  to  the  immense  demand. 

In  fabrics,  too,  production  is  far  above  prewar  peaks. 

Cotton  broadcloth  is  being  woven  at  a  rate  of  about  800,000,000 
yards  a  month.  The  peak  just  preceding  the  war  was  about  693,000,- 
000  yards.  And  43%  more  cotton-rayon  goods  are  being  bleached, 
dyed  and  printed  than  in  1939.  Consumption  of  cotton  is  running 
more  than  50%  above  prewar  level,  and,  of  wool,  more  than  double. 

Cutbacks  in  production,  however,  are  occurring  in  more  and 
more  lines,  as  demand  weakens  and  producers  seek  to  avert  price 
cuts.  Some  20  of  New  England's  smaller  woolen  mills  already  have 
shut  down  because  of  slackening  demand,  and  most  of  the  30  others 
have  reduced  operations. 

In  cotton,  spinning  is  at  a  high  rate,  but  a  decline  is  expected 
shortly  if  demand  continues  to  soften. 

Building  materials  hit  a  new  postwar  high  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1947,  as  output  passed  winter  seasonal  lows.  Most  items  showed 
actual  increases  in  January  and  February  over  December. 

Lumber,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  is  being  turned  out  in 
a  volume  about  25  to  30%  greater  than  in  1940.  With  prices  far 
above  prewar  levels,  however,  retail  dealers  are  hesitating  to  stock 
up.  And,  as  retail  dealers  wait  for  price  cuts  to  broaden,  lumber  of 
many  kinds  and  dimensions  is  backing  up  to  the  mills. 

Brick  supplies,  too,  are  approaching  the  demand  level.  Kilns 
are  yielding  67%  more  bricks,  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  than 
in  prewar  days. 

Cast-iron  soil  pipe  is  being  made  at  a  rate  somewhere  between 
55,000  and  60,000  tons  a  month,  against  only  47,100  tons  a  month  in 
the  high  prewar  year. 

Plumbing  fixtures  of  all  kinds  are  being  made  faster  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  history.  Bathtubs,  lavatories,  sinks,  and  water- 
closet  bowls  are  all  being  produced  at  all-time  record  rates. 

Production  records  for  building  materials,  however,  still  have 
not  wiped  out  all  shortages  in  relation  to  demand. 
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Demands  for  a  great  many  things,  though,  are  weakening  in  the 
face  of  peak  prices  and  peak  production. 

Inventories,  consequently,  still  are  growing.  The  value  of  factory 
inventories  rose  from  $20,296,000,000  at  the  end  of  December  to 
$21,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  February.  Stocks  of  retail  dealers  in 
the  same  period  increased  from  $8,728,000,000  to  $9,487,000,000. 

The  current  flood  of  goods  is  widely  expected  to  lead  to  deflation 
and  depression  within  the  next  few  months.  Prices  will  fall  as  produc- 
tion passes  purchasing  power.  The  incompatibility  of  price  and  plenty 
will  confront  North  Americans  with  a  major  social  problem. 

Will  the  citizens  of  this  Continent  destroy  their  abundance  to 
keep  up  prices  (as  they  did  in  peace  and  war  during  the  '30's  and 
'40's),  or  will  they  install  a  new  social  design  that  will  distribute 
abundance  to  everyone  without  price  or  profit?  That  is  the  $64 
question  for  this  generation. 
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FiACTORY  employment  (in  the  U.S.)  is  once  more  about  evenly 
distributed  between  workers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
durable  goods  and  those  producing  nondurable  goods.  At  the  peak 
of  the  war  period,  durable  goods  workers  numbered  about  nine 
million,  and  nondurable  goods  a  little  less  than  six  million.  There 
are  now  about  six  million  in  each  group. 

Durable  goods  are  the  ones  made  from  the  lasting  materials 
such  as  iron,  steel,  lumber,  stone,  glass  and  the  like.  These  goods 
include  such  things  as  machinery,  airplanes,  automobiles,  trucks, 
furniture  and  office  equipment.  Nondurable  goods  include  food, 
clothing,  tobacco,  paper,  gasoline,  rubber  products  and  so  on. 

Under  prosperous  peacetime  conditions  nearly  half  of  the  factory 
workers  are  engaged  in  making  durable  goods,  but  during  depres- 
sions the  proportions  change,  and  there  is  much  more  unemployment 
among  the  makers  of  durable  goods  than  there  is  among  those  pro- 
ducing nondurable  goods. 
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The  reason  for  the  difference  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  goods. 
Most  of  the  purchasing  of  nondurable  goods  is  obligatory  since  we 
cannot  wait  long  to  replace  food,  or  tobacco,  or  gasoline,  or  clothing 
because  all  such  articles  are  constantly  being  consumed  or  worn  out. 
By  contrast,  the  replacing  of  durable  goods  is  largely  optional  be- 
cause those  goods  are  long  lived,  and  their  replacement  can  usually 
be  postponed. 

In  the  diagram  the  solid  line  in  the  upper  part  represents  the 
monthly  changes  during  the  past  33  years  in  the  numbers  of  factory 
workers  making  durable  goods.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  numbers 
of  workers  making  nondurable  goods.  Its  fluctuations  are  much  less 
extreme.     During  most  of  the  time  from  our  entrance  into  the  First 
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World  War  in  1917  to  the  last  of  the  prosperity  period  which  ended 
in  1929  their  numbers  were  close  to  the  four  miUion  line,  and  even 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  in  1932  they  did  not  fall  below  three 
million. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  diagram  the  soHd  line  shows  the  changes 
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in  the  percentages  that  the  makers  of  durable  goods  were  of  all  the 
factory  workers.  During  most  of  the  16  years  from  1914  through 
1929  the  proportion  of  factory  workers  making  durable  goods  aver- 
aged nearly  50%,  although  it  rose  to  57%  in  1917,  and  fell  nearly  to 
40%  in  the  depression  of  1921.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion it  dropped  to  35%.  The  huge  production  of  munitions  during 
the  war  lifted  it  to  an  all-time  high  of  61%,  and  it  is  now  again  down 
to  51%.  — Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin 
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THE  TOTAL  farm  value  of  field  crops  produced  in  Canada  last 
year  was  approximately  $1,247  million  according  to  the  third 
official  estimate.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $96  million  over 
the  year  1945.  The  acreage  sown  to  field  crops  last  year  was  63,300,- 
000;  an  increase  of  about  500,000  acres  over  the  preceding  year. 

Production  of  wheat  in  1946  is  now  estimated  at  420.7  milHon 
bushels,  with  a  gross  farm  value  of  $480.2  million.  This  represents 
an  increase  in  production  of  102.2  million  bushels,  and  an  advance 
in  value  of  $112.7  million  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  1945. 
In  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  total  wheat  production  in  1946  is  placed 
at  400  million  bushels  as  compared  with  the  final  estimate  for  the 
1945  crop  of  294.6  milHon  bushels. 

The  1946  oat  crop  totals  400  million  bushels  as  compared  with 
the  1945  outturn  of  381.6  million.  The  barley  crop,  at  159.9  million 
bushels,  is  up  slightly  from  the  1945  level  of  157.8  milHon  bushels. 
Rye  production  for  1946  of  7.4  million  bushels  compares  favourably 
with  the  1945  crop  of  5.9  milHon  bushels  but  the  flaxseed  crop  of 
7.5  milHon  bushels  is  fractionally  below  the  1945  production  of  7.6 
miUion.  Shelled  corn  production  totals  10.5  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  10.4  milHon  in  1945. 

A  sHght  increase  in  overall  potato  acreage,  together  with  marked 
increases  in  yields  per  acre  over  1945  outturns  in  all  provinces  except 
Manitoba,  resulted  in  a  potato  crop  last  year  of  48  million  cwt.  as 
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compared  with  the  1945  crop  of  36  miUion  cwt.  Dry  pea  production 
shows  a  sharp  increase  of  835,000  bushels,  or  from  1,363,000  to  2,198,- 
000  bushels.  While  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  1946  dry  bean  crop  was 
down  somewhat  from  1945,  a  substantial  increase  in  yield  per  acre 
gave  total  production  of  1,570,000  bushels  compared  with  1,294,000  in 
1945. 

In  contrast  to  the  increases  in  production  of  most  grain  crops,  the 
hay  and  clover  and  alfalfa  crops  were  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  1945.  Increases  in  both  acreage  and  yield  per  acre  contributed 
to  a  larger  1946  crop  of  sugar  beets,  the  total  being  estimated  at  733,- 
500  tons  compared  with  619,200  tons  in  1945. 

The  total  value  of  field  crops  in  1946  are  estimated  as  follows,  with 
the  revised  figures  for  1945  within  brackets:  Wheat  $480,215,000 
($367,467,000;  oats  $210,656,000  ($203,113,000);  barley  $105,930,000 
($105,452,000);  rye  $14,160,000  ($8,680,000);  peas  $6,475,000  ($3,863,- 
000);  beans  $4,855,000  ($3,456,000);  soy  beans  $2,370,000  ($1,600,000); 
buckwheat  $4,173,000  ($4,544,000);  mixed  grains  $36,457,000  ($30,- 
353,000);  flaxseed  $21,657,000  ($19,006,000);  shelled  com  $11,157,000 
($10,774,000);  potatoes  $76,164,000  ($81,168,000);  turnips,  etc.,  $20,- 
085,000  ($22,246,000);  hay  and  alfaKa  $41,500,000  ($48,130,000);  fodder 
com  $16,966,000  ($15,188,000);  grain  hay  $10,092,000  ($5,915,000); 
sugar  beets  $6,944,000,  partial  payment,    ($6,561,000). 

By  provinces  the  total  values  in  1946  are,  in  order  of  magnitude, 
as  follows,  with  revised  values  for  1945  within  brackets:  Saskatche- 
wan $344,048,000  ($326,635,000);  Alberta  $279,628,000  ($196,403,000); 
Ontario  $235,278,000  ($232,676,000);  Manitoba  $163,350,000  ($134,- 
825,000);  Quebec  $134,875,000  ($158,188,000);  British  Columbia  $28,- 
078,000  ($24,686,000);  New  Brunswick  $28,006,000  ($37,251,000);  Nova 
Scotia  $19,017,000  ($21,619,000);  Prince  Edward  Island  $15,344,000 
($18,975,000). 


*  THE  KEY  IMPORTANCE  OF  MECHANIZATION  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  increase  in  (U.S.)  national  production  since  1860  closely  parallels  the 
increase  in  use  of  mechanical  power.  Between  1860  and  1940,  both  volume  of  produc- 
tion and  use  of  energy  multiplied  about  11  times.  It  is  clear  that,  in  order  to  keep 
our  standard  of  living  rising,  we  must  continue  to  apply  more  and  more  power  to 
production.  — Twentieth   Century   Fund 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every   citizen  on   this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

SPECTACULAR  NEW  CHEMICALS 

made  of  sand,  that  act  like  plastic 
quartz,  that  spread  like  paint,  or  make 
good  oil,  but  possess  the  durability  of 
stone,  were  described  to  the  American 
Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Reed  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

These  chemicals  are  known  as  organic 
silicones.  They  are  made  by  replacing 
some  of  the  carbon  in  sand  by  a  little 
oxygen.  Dr.  Reed  said  that  they  promise 
to  cause  a  spectacular  expansion  of 
United  States  chemistry. 

They  are  expected  to  provide  glossy 
automobile  finishes  that  will  last  the 
life  of  a  car.  They  will  make  possible 
cheaper  enamelled  kitchen  stoves.  They 
are  unaffected  by  heat  of  500  degrees  or 
cold  of  70  below  zero. 

THE  CATHOTROL,  A  NEW  COM- 
pass,  uses  the  magnetic  deflection  of  an 
electron  beam  to  tell  direction. 

Developed  by  the  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator  Co.  for  aircraft  and  ship 
navigation,  it  is  essentially  a  flashlight- 
size  cathode-ray  tube  suspended  face 
down  from  a  universal  joint.  Instead  of 
a  fluorescent  screen,  however,  its  down- 
ward beam  of  electrons  strikes  a  four- 
segment  metal  target. 

A   slight   but   constant    westward    de- 


flection of  the  electron  beam,  caused  by 
the  earth's  magnetic  field,  is  registered 
on  the  target  and  actuates  a  compass 
indicator,  corrected  to  read  North  in- 
stead of  West. 

A  RAIL  TRAVELLING  BULLDOZER 

is  used  in  a  unique  method  of  track- 
grading  devised  by  Hamer  Brothers,  Inc., 
of  Detroit.  Riding  atop  earth-piled  flat- 
cars,  the  bulldozer  dumps  the  dirt  along 
the  tracks.  Steel  runways  permit  the 
tractor  to  move  between  the  flatcars. 

A  NEW  PROCESS  THAT  IS  SAID  TO 
reduce  drilling  time  on .  lov/-grade  iron 
ore  to  one-tenth  that  formerly  required 
has  been  tested  recently  on  the  Mesabi 
Iron  Range.  Developed  by  the  Linde 
Air  Products  Co.  for  making  vertical 
blast  holes,  the  fusion-piercing  process 
utilizes  a  special  blowpipe  through  which 
is  forced  burning  oxygen  and  a  flux- 
bearing  fuel.  The  high  flame  tempera- 
ture— about  4000  degrees  F. — and  the 
flux  in  the  fuel  combine  either  to  melt 
or  spall  the  rock  and  thus  release  burning 
gases  that  force  the  molten  material  past 
a  water  spray,  where  it  is  quenched  and 
broken  up.  During  quenching,  the  water 
turns  to  steam,  which  further  aids  the 
gases  in  forcing  the  quenched  material 
above  ground. 

Several  test  holes,  6  inches  in  diameter 
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and  up  to  30  feet  deep,  have  been  fusion- 
pierced  in  Taconite'  (an  extremely  hard, 
tough  low-grade  iron  ore)  at  an  average 
rate  of  10  feet  an  hour.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  speed  of  blasting,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  high-temperature 
flame  produces  stresses  that  cause  better 
fragmentation  in  surrounding  ore  during 
primary  blasting. 

GLATHE,  STICKIEST  OF  ALL  GLUES 

— strong  enough  to  hold  up  a  100,000- 
pound  locomotive — has  been  reported  to 
the  American  Chemical  Society.  The 
material  is  a  cross  between  glue  and 
plastics  and  after  it  hardens  can  be 
rolled  in  water  without  weakening. 

ELECTRICAL  WIRE  MADE  WITH 
an  aluminum  conductor  and  a  fire- 
resistant  insulation,  known  as  'Neolay,' 
has  been  used  for  the  electrical  system 
of  a  huge  Consolidated  Vultee  bombing 
plane.  Through  the  use  of  this  wire, 
there  has  been  a  saving  of  200  pounds 
in  weight,  there  being  more  than  140.000 
feet  of  electrical  wire  on  the  plane. 

The  wire  insulation  consists  of  a  layer 
of  glass  to  insure  circuit  integrity  and  a 
fire-resistant  synthetic  rubber  that  is 
applied  by  a  special  dipping  process. 
This  new  electrical  wire  is  a  recent  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Co. 

THE  PALLETIZER  BEING  MANU- 
factured  by  Production  Aids,  Inc.,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif.,  loads  packages  auto- 
matically from  a  conveyor  line  onto 
empty  pallets.  Packages  or  cartons  com- 
ing from  the  conveyor  can  be  assembled 
or  stacked  on  the  pallet  in  various  ar- 
rangements,   depending   on   the   number 


and  size  of  the  packages  to  be  loaded  on 
a  single  pallet.  Layers  of  cartons  are 
rotated  as  desired  to  cross-tie  the  load. 


The  machine,  completely  automatic 
in  operation,  includes  a  safety  mechan- 
ism to  stop  the  operation  if  the  pallets 
to  be  used  run  out.  Sufficient  pallets 
can  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  machine 
to  load  for  one  hour,  operating  at  the 
rate  of  carton  sealing  machines. 

AN  ELECTRONIC  COUNTER  THAT 

accurately  records  X-rays  at  a  speed  of 
one-millionth  of  a  second  over  a  wide 
range  of  intensities  has  been  developed 
by  research  engineers  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation.  The  device 
is  said  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  photo- 
multiplier  tube.  This  photo-multiplier 
tube  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  fluorescent 
screen  which,  in  turn,  is  wrapped  in  black 
paper.  While  the  black  paper  blocks  out 
all  room  light,  it  allows  the  X-rays  to 
penetrate  to  the  fluorescent  screen,  caus- 
ing it  to  fluoresce — a  condition  that  sets 
up  a  tiny  electric  current  in  the  tube, 
which  is  amplified  one  million  times  to 
make  possible  the  exact  measurement  of 
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changes  in  radiation  intensity. 

In  high-speed  tests,  the  new  detector 
has  responded  to  the  smallest  X-ray  units 
known.  X-rays  do  not  travel  in  a  con- 
tinuous procession,  but  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  packages  known  as  'quanta.' 
Since  X-rays  can  be  found  in  no  smaller 
units,  an  instrument  that  responds  to 
quanta  is  used  to  record  the  readings. 
The  development  of  such  a  sensitive 
instrument  points  the  way  to  further 
industrial  applications  of  X-rays. 

PUSHBUTTON    SELECTION    OF 

frozen  foods  is  possible  v/ith  a  new  dis- 
penser manufactured  by  frosted  Food 
'O  Mat,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  The  shopper 
looks  at  a  display  of  as  many  as  20 
frosted  foods,  touches  a  button,  out 
drops  a  package. 

The  dispenser  is  constructed  of  steel 
with  a  gleaming  white  exterior.  Actual 
packages  of  frosted  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  displayed  along  the  upper  portion  of 
the  cabinet,  with  names  and  prices  be- 
low. Ease  of  operation  is  stressed  by  the 
manufacturer.  An  automatic  defroster 
is  built  into  the  machine.  Most  sizes  of 
packages  can  be  handled  by  the  dis- 
penser. 

A  BATTERY  OF  WELDING  ELEC- 
trodes  on  the  new  multiple  spot  welder 
recently  installed  in  the  Chicago  plant 
of  the  Pullman-Standard  Car  Manu- 
facturing Co.  makes  possible  any  num- 
ber of  welds,  up  to  48,  at  a  single  stroke. 
The  huge  table  on  which  work  is 
placed,  moves  slowly  under  the  elec- 
trodes, stopping  momentarily  at  the 
proper  position,  while  the  electrodes 
drop  and  make  the  weld.   The  head  then 


lifts  and  the  table  moves  to  the  next  posi- 
tion. 

SPEED  OF  MOVING  VEHICLES  CAN 

now  be  measured  from  cars  parked  in- 
conspicuously off  the  highway,  using  an 
instrument  developed  by  Automatic  Sig- 
nal Division,  Eastern  Industries,  Inc., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  The  electronic  speed  cop 
weighs  only  45  pounds,  can  be  operated 
either  from  a  standard  6-volt  automobile 
storage  battery  or  from  120-volt  a.c.  cur- 
rent. 

The  device,  called  Electro  -  Matic 
Speed  Meter,  operates  on  a  radar 
principle.  Radio-frequency  microwaves 
are  beamed  at  a  car  coming  toward  or 
going  away  from  the  instrument.  The 
radiation  is  reflected  back  to  the  trans- 
mitter-receiver, where  the  operator  reads 
the  vehicle's  speed  directly  from  a  linear 
scale.  If  desired,  a  graphic  recorder  can 
be  connected. 

Accuracy  within  2  m.p.h.  is  claimed 
at  speeds  up  to  100  m.p.h.  The  operat- 
ing zone  extends  about  150  ft.  from  the 
transmitter-receiver  unit. 

A  COMPACT  ORGAN  CALLED  THE 

Connsonata  can  produce  all  the  sounds 
of  one  with  1333  pipes — without  having 
any  at  all.  The  secret  is  in  electronics: 
Vacuum-tube  osciljators  do  the  work  of 
the  usual  pipes. 

Pressing  a  key  sets  up  electrical  im- 
pulses, which  go  through  a  tone-color 
box  to  gain  the  characteristics  of  a  de- 
sired stop,  such  as  diapason  or  vox 
humana.  After  being  amplified,  the  im- 
pulses emerge  through  a  loudspeaker. 

FOR     LOADING     OR     UNLOADING 

grain  or  other  granular  materials,  Milton 
O.  Glessner  has  invented  a  combination 
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blower  and  swivel-connected  tube  that 
can  be  mounted  on  a  truck.  The  ap- 
paratus is  connected  to  the  truck's  power 
take-off  through  a  shaft  and  universal 
joints.  A  loading  attachment  enables 
the  device  to  transfer  material  stacked 
on  the  ground,  or  stored  in  a  granary, 
to  the  truck. 


A  PORTABLE  MACHINE  THAT 
pastes  and  trims  wallpaper  has  been 
developed  by  Hyde  Manufacturing  Co., 
Southbridge,  Mass.  The  company  re- 
ports that  its  device  cuts  in  half  the 
time  it  takes  a  paperhanger  to  do  a  job. 
In  a  recent  demonstration  in  Cincinnati, 
it  trimmed  a  roll  of  paper  and  applied 


a  coating  of  paste  in  two  minutes.  Cus- 
tomary time  by  hand:  about  15  minutes. 


At  work  the  machine  eliminates  the 
need  for  a  pasting  table,  reduces  mess. 
For  travel,  it  folds  up  to  about  the  size 
of  a  suitcase. 

A  NEW  PLANT  IS  BEING  BUILT 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  to  convert  corn- 
cobs, oat  hulls  and  peanut  shells  into  an 
intermediate  chemical  for  nylon  manu- 
facture. 

Researchers  in  the  electrochemical 
division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
spent  twelve  years  and  $1  million  to 
perfect  the  method.  The  hulls  are  a 
source  of  furfural,  base  for  nylon  syn- 
thesis. 

Significance  of  the  development  is  that 
nylon  can  now  be  made,  in  part,  from 
growable,  or  'renewable'  raw  materials— 
instead  of  from  irreplaceable  mineral 
resources. 

FOUR  325-TON,  65,000  HORSEPOWER 
single  alternating  current  electric  motors 
will  be  built  and  installed  at  the  Grand 
Coulee  reservoir  in  Washington.  These 
motors,  most  powerful  of  their  kind 
ever  to  be  built,  will  when  installed  be 
able  to  force  more  than  600,000  gallons 
of  water  a  minute  through  a  850-foot 
tunnel  into  a  canal  leading  to  a  reservoir; 
from  the  reservoir  the  water  will  flow 
to  irrigate  over  a  million  acres  of  land 
in  south- central  Washington. 


Industrial  Production 

THE  LINES  IN  THE  DIAGRAM 
show  the  course  of  industrial  production 
from  1939  through  1946  in  five  countries, 
as  reported  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  Nations.   In  each 
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case  the  production  for  1939  is  taken  as 
equal  to  100. 

In  the  United  States,  production  more 
than  doubled  during  the  war  period  and 
reached  its  highest  level  in  1943.  It  de- 
clined to  1946,  when  it  was  still  far  above 
the  prewar  level,  and  recent  figures  in- 
dicate that  it  is  again  advancing.  Pro- 
duction in  Canada  followed  a  similar 
pattern.  Mexican  production  increased 
throughout  the  war  period  and  has  con- 
tinued to  advance. 

Production  in  Sweden,  which  was  neu- 
tral during  the  war,  declined  because  the 
people  were  unable  to  carry  on  normal 
trade  with  other  nations.  The  output 
did  not  vary  much  from  1941  to  1945, 
but  with  the  ending  of  the  war  it  in- 
creased again  and  is  now  above  the  1939 
volume.    Norway   was   occupied   by  the 
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enemy  during  the  war  and  production 
there  declined  until  it  was  only  65%  of 
the  1939  output.  It  made  a  rapid  re- 
covery in  1946  and  is  about  90%  of  the 
1939  average.  In  the  Netherlands,  also 
occupied  during  the  war,  production  fell 
to  ,28%  of  the  1939  volume,  but  it  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  is  65%  as  large; 
as  in  1939. 


Business  and  Finance 

THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF 
Statistics  confirmed  with  figures  on  April 
25  what  housewives  knew  a  long  time 
ago:  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  larder 
filled,  the  body  clothed  and  the  house 
furnished  is  considerably  more  than  the 
official  cost-of-living  index. 

Between  August,  1939,  and  the  end 
of  1946  the  official  increase  was  26.1%. 
By  March  it  had  risen  an  additional 
2.8%. 

But  while  these  figures  represented  the 
official  average  advance,  they  did  not 
give  much  indication  of  some  of  the 
things  housewives  have  been  complain- 
ing about.  Egg  prices  are  70%  higher 
than  they  averaged  in  the  period  1935-39. 
In  the  same  class  are  cheese,  round 
stealv,  rolled  rib  roast,  stewing  beef^ 
veal,  bacon,  lard,  rice,  beans,  corn  syrup 
and  lemons. 

The  Bureau  computes  its  index  by 
averaging  the  weighted  representative 
price  figure  for  each  of  six  main  essen- 
tial-item groups:  fuel,  rent,  foods,  cloth- 
ing, home  furnishings  and  services  mis- 
cellaneous. 

The  food  group  advanced  47.4%,  cloth- 
ing 31.1  and  home  furnishings  and  serv- 
ices   28.2.     Fuel    moved   ahead    10.3%, 
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rent  (computed  before  the  recent  in- 
crease in  domestic  rentals)  9.2  and  mis- 
cellaneous, 12.6. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1947, 
U.S.  department-store  sales  were  at  the 
level  of  the  last  quarter  of  1946,  about 
7%  below  August,  1946.  Volume  of 
^oods  at  retail  was  5%  lower  in  February 
than  a  year  before.  Food  sales  at  whole- 
sale were  $1,155,000,000,  only  16%  over 
February,  1946.  Wholesale  food  prices 
have  risen  much  more. 

U.S.  PRICES  AT  WHOLESALE,  FOR 
the  week  ended  March  29,  climbed  to  a 
new  high  at  149.4%  of  1926.  That  was 
37.5%  above  a  year  ago  and  a  new  peak 
since  1920. 

RECENT     FEDERAL     RESERVE 

statistics  reveal  that  10%  of  American 
families  have  more  than  60%  of  the 
savings,  that  the  top  30%  of  the  nation's 
families  have  80%  of  the  savings  and  the 
bottom  70%  have  only  20%.  About  40% 
of  American  families  have  average  sav- 
ings of  only  $40  per  family. 

THE     GAP    BETWEEN    U.S.     PUR- 

chasing  power  and  national  product  at 
current  prices  was  estimated  last  Jan- 
uary at  between  $7  and  $8  billion  on  an 
annual  basis;  today  presidential  econ- 
omists place  it  higher,  at  from  $10  to 
$12  billion. 


Automobile  Registrations 

ALMOST  ONE  AND  A  HALF  MIL- 
lion    more    passenger    automobiles    were 


registered  in  the  United  States  in  1946 
than  in  1945.  It  is  estimated  that  27,- 
088,000  automobiles  were  registered  in 
1946  and  25,691,434  cars  in  the  previous 
year.  The  largest  number  of  cars  ever 
registered  was  29,507,113  in  1941  just 
before  America  entered  the  war.  This 
was  about  two  and  a  half  million  more 
than    the    number   registered   last   year. 


AUTOMOBILE    REGISTRATIONS 
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There  were  qnly  four  automobiles 
registered  in  1895  and  16  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  By  1900  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  8000  and  by  1910  to  almost 
500,000.  The  heavy  line  in  the  diagram 
shows  the  rapid  development  made  by 
the  automobile  industry.  The  figures  used 
are  those  of  the  U.S.  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration since  1921,  and  estimates  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion for  earlier  years. 
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(Co7itmued  from  page  18) 
social  behavior  are  everywhere 
in  evidence.  Contrast  the  journal- 
istic evaluation  of  Soviet  Russia 
before,  during  and  since  the  Con- 
clusion of  hostilities  in  Europe. 
Listen  to  the  learned  pronounce- 
ments which  commercial  advertis- 
ers present  as  scientific  fact.  Wit- 
ness the  fervour  with  which  we 
seek  to  bestow  'freedom,'  'justice,' 
'liberty'  and  a  dozen  or  more 
similar  abstractions  upon  the 
world  when  we  ourselves  cannot 
agree  upon  a  definition  of  these 
terms.  Consider  the  absurd  posi- 
tion of  the  underpaid  school- 
teacher whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
spire her  charge  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  become  financial  successes. 
Even  among  the  scientifically 
trained,  people  who  have  learned 
that  only  adherence  to  fact  and 
objective  reasoning  can  achieve 
results  in  the  laboratory,  there 
are  many  who  will  set  this  atti- 
tude aside  when  confronted  with 
a  social  crisis.  Too  often,  appar- 
ently intelligent  people,  physical 
scientists  included,  will  turn  from 
the  unbiased  attitude  of  mind 
when  exposed  to  the  propaganda 
and  quackery  of  the  social  arena 
and  will  commence  to  juggle  facts 
interspersed  with  'intuitions,'  'de- 
cency,' 'common  sense,'  and  sim- 


ilar philosophical  abstractions.  To- 
day the  master  minds  of  atomic 
power  are  bewildered  by  the 
social  implications  of  their  de- 
velopment and  are  acting  Hke  a 
sewing-circle  of  spinsters  who 
have  suddenly  found  themselves 
collectively  pregnant.  They  do 
not  know  whether  they  have 
been  'good'  or  'bad'  and  fear  the 
future  because  socially  the 
people  are  not  prepared  for  their 
brain-child. 

But  science  and  scientists  gen- 
erally have  not  completely  shun- 
ned the  social  field.  After  an  ex- 
haustive survey  of  industrial  ex- 
pansion and  a  tabulated  inven- 
tory of  all  energy  sources  in  North 
America,  both  developed  and 
potential,  that  famous  research 
group,  the  Technical  Alliance, 
made  some  starthng  observations. 
From  this  survey  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  impact  of  an  ad- 
vancing technology  moving  up 
with  its  labor  -  saving  machines 
would,  in  due  course,  render  the 
entire  Price  (or  money)  System 
obsolete  and  inoperative.  In  the 
society  of  today  and  tomorrow 
the  only  alternative  to  chaos  is  a 
wider  application  of  the  scienti- 
fic method. 

Analysis  in  itself,  however,  was 
not   enough.     Those  men  of  the 
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Technical  Alliance  who  were 
most  deeply  concerned,  set  about 
drafting  a  synthesis  of  operation 
based  u,pon  greater  energy  con- 
version. Today  that  synthesis, 
blueprinted  and  registered  in  the 
name  of  Technocracy,  is  present- 
ed as  the  scientific  alternative  to 
chaos.  Technocracy  abandons  all 
concepts  of  monetary  evaluation, 
realizing  that  if  and  when  abun- 
dance is  produced  monetary 
evaluation  becomes  impossible. 
Technocracy  will  employ  extra- 
neous energy  units  as  a  basis  for 
operational  accounting.  Goods 
would  not  be  evaluated,  but 
measured — and  the  medium  of 
distribution  would  be  the  Energy 
Certificate  (see  the  pamphlet, 
The  Energy  Certificate). 

But  if  the  Price  System  is  tot- 
tering in  decay,  then  a  wide  range 
of  Price  System  institutions  are 
in  a  similar  state  of  obsolescence. 
And  it  is  these  institutions  which, 
to  a  large  extent,  maintain  our 
educational  centers  through  taxes, 
bursaries,  scholarships  and  sub- 
sidies. In  the  past,  one  purpose 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  has 
been  that  of  safeguarding  and 
transmitting  to  each  new  genera- 
tion the  ways  of  its  elders.  If 
these  ways  have  now  been  found 
to  be  obsolete,  is  it  any  wonder 


there  is  confusion? 

We  have  previously  observed 
that  the  unifying  discipUne  of 
modem  education  must  He  in  the 
study  and  application  of  modem 
science.  Technocracy,  broadly 
defined,  is  science  in  the  social 
field — the  application  of  the  scien- 
tific method  to  that  wide  range  of 
operations  which  constitute  the 
North  American  social  mechan- 
ism. The  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  social  phenomena 
immediately  suggests  a  re-orien- 
tation of  ideas  and  habits.  If  the 
professional  educator,  then,  is 
really  anxious  to  rid  himself  of 
the  confusion  and  the  headache 
that  besets  him  today,  it  behooves 
him  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
Technocracy  and  all  that  it  stands 
for. 

How  can  'political  science,'  for 
example,  be  taken  seriously  as  a 
curricular  study  today  when  such 
a  fantastic  association  of  terms  in 
itself  suggests  a  fraud?  Why  in- 
clude 'bibhcal  literature'  as  a 
compulsory  pass  subject  in  a 
course  which  features  advanced 
study  in  chemistry?  Why  waste 
valuable  time  teaching  or  study- 
ing financial  accounting  if  the 
Price  System  must  soon  be 
abandoned  in  order  that  we  con- 
tinue to  live  in  North  America? 
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A  revamping  of  the  entire  curri- 
culum is  needed,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  Technocracy  blue- 
print is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  such  an  undertaking. 


In  designing  a  society  for  to- 
morrow, one  point  must  be  given 
a  position  of  first  consideration — 
that  the  social  control  mechan- 
ism must  be  changed  to  conform 
to  the  changed  environment.  In 
the  actual  physical  operations  of 
this  new  high-energy  society, 
therefore,  all  superstition  and 
hampering  tradition,'  even  those 
which  have  given  solace  through 
the  ages,  must  be  divorced  from 
the  function   of  administration. 

The  advent  of  Technocracy 
marks  the  first  venture  of  science 
into  the  field  of  social  control 
operation.  To  some  this  will  im- 
mediately be  cause  for  great  con- 
cern. It  will  be  argued  that  a  host 
of  cultural  pursuits  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  shde-rule  computa- 
tion and  therefore  many  of  the 
aesthetic  niceties  will  be  over- 
looked. In  this  regard  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  concern.  Science 
not  only  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion of  man,  but  it  acts  as  a  dis- 
ci,plinarian  in  holding  his  aspira- 
tions   within    the    realm    of    the 


physically  possible.  What  is  more, 
it  provides  the  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  deep-seated 
cultural  yearnings  by  supplying 
the  materials  and  the  time. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  scien- 
tific approach  which  will  discour- 
age man  or  prevent  him  from 
seeking  solace  in  musical  and 
artistic  interpretation.  Indeed, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  art, 
music,  dancing  and  the  theatre 
will  gain  a  new  impetus  in  a 
society  where  social  control 
methods  have  halted  the  tendency 
to  commercial  prostitution  in  all 
of  its  various  forms.  Technocracy 
makes  it  possible  for  art  to  exist 
for  art's  sake,  without  commer- 
cial cheapness  and  without  price. 
Art  and  music  stand  to  gain  and 
prosper  in  a  society  of  unfettered 
physical  science.  Even  today, 
science,  in  the  study  of  sound, 
tone  modulation,  light  and  color, 
opens  up  new  fields  to  art  and 
music  while  the  plastics  chemist 
pioneers  the  field  for  the  sculptor, 
the  architect  and  the  industrial 
designer.  There  will  be  only  one 
casualty  in  the  cultural  field — 
that  type  of  culture  which  mani- 
fests itself  as  conspicuous  honori- 
fic display  and  is  spelled  with  a 
capital  K. 

Wendell   Johnson   has   said,   'It 
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is  science  as  a  genered  method  of 
orientation,  a  way  of  life,  no  less, 
that  promises  the  means  whereby 
we  may  learn  to  live,  with  grace 
and  without  rancor,  in  the  world 
with  which  we  have,  and  by  our 
own  perilous  ingenuity,  surround- 
ed ourselves.' 

In  a  further  chapter  from  the 
same  author  we  read,  *A  civiliza- 
tion cannot  exist  half  scientific 
and  half  medieval.  Men  who 
cherish  the  past  and  seek  stead- 
fastly to  preserve  it  can  only 
disintegrate  as  the  past  they 
cherish  recedes  ever  further 
away  from  them  into  oblivion.' 

If  the  Price  System  is  now  obso- 
lete, then  the  teaching  of  Price 
System  ritual  and  governance  is 
also  obsolete.  Public  demand  for 
advancement  is  able  to  maintain 
a  certain  tolerance  for  original 
thinkers    and  within    that    toler- 


ance we  are  able  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  future  even  in  our  Price 
System  educational  institutions. 
But  in  that  atmosphere  of  com- 
promise betwixt  the  old  and  the 
new  is  spawned  the  present  atti- 
tude of  confusion  and  conflict. 

If  the  educators,  scholars  and 
'men  of  affairs'  are  really  in- 
terested in  mental  as  well  as 
physical  emancipation,  a  serious 
investigation  of  Technocracy  is 
due — yes,  long  overdue.  The 
time  for  intellectual  fence-sitting 
is  over. 

Technocracy  agrees  that  'a  civi- 
lization cannot  exist  half  scienti- 
fic and  half  medieval.'  Technoc- 
racy further  warns  that  action 
must  be  taken  in  the  very  near 
future  by  those  who  are  func- 
tionally capable  in  order  to  avert 
catastrophe. 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 


*  HUMANITY  STANDS  TODAY  in  a  position  of  unique  peril.  An  unanswered 
question  is  written  across  the  future:  Is  man  to  be  the  master  of  the  civilization  he 
has  created,  or  is  he  to  be  its  victim?  Can  he  control  the  forces  which  he  has 
himself  let  loose?  Will  this  intricate  machinery  which  he  has  built  up  and  this 
vast  body  of  knowledge  which  he  has  appropriated  be  the  servant  of  the  race,  or 
will  it  be  a  Frankenstein  monster  that  will  slay  its  own  maker?  In  brief,  has  man 
the  capacity  to  keep  up  with  his  own  machines?  — Raymond  Fosdick 

*  MAN,  STANDING  UPON  THE  EMINENCE  of  1947  gazing  into  the  future, 
may  well  be  dazzled  and  also  perplexed  by  the  promise  of  science  to  redeem  his 
world.  New  discoveries  and  improved  techniques  on  a  hundred  fronts  present 
golden  chances  for  a  richer  and  fairer  existence — if  man  has  the  sense,  the  honesty 
and  the  guts  to  seize  and  exploit  them  for  the  good  of  all. 

— Harland  Manchester,  author  of  New  World  of  Machines 
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Fear  of  Abundance 


We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  our  feet  will  be  wallowing 
in  abundance  and  our  bellies  will  be  empty.  Are  we  going  to  install 
a  new  social  design  that  can  distribute  abundance,  or  are  we  going  to 
die  gallantly  upholding  the  tradition  of  scarcity? 


■pEAR,  says  the  dictionary,  is 
^  'a  painful  emotion  excited  by 
expectation  of  evil,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  impending  danger.' 

Every  business  organization  and 
labor  union  without  exception  is 
today  gripped  by  fear.  What  irony 
when  millions  have  suffered  and 
died  for  'Freedom  from  Fear.' 

What  do  they  fear?  They  fear 
the  very  thing  which  each  indivi- 
dual is  seeking  for  himself  — 
abundance.  Business  fears  abun- 
dance of  its  products  in  the  hands 
of  others,  and  labor  fears  abun- 
dance in  its  own  ranks.  And  sin- 
gularly, each  points  an  accusing 
finger  at  the  other  as  their  fears 
increase. 

It  is  the  inborn  desire  of  each 
one  of  us,  a  desire  which  springs 
from  the  first  instinct  of  human 
nature — the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation— to  achieve  some  measure 
of  abundance  of  worldly  goods, 
particularly  for  our  later  years. 
But  in  this  social  system  of  ours 
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we  never  achieve  abundance  un- 
less we  deny  abundance  to  others. 
This  has  been  the  accepted  rule 
because,  for  thousands  of  years, 
there  has  never  been  an  abun- 
dance of  goods  and  services  for 
everyone.  Our  custom  has  been 
to  'chisel  others  before  others 
chisel  you,'  with  a  slight  pause, 
here  and  there,  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  few  who  have  denied  them- 
selves for  others. 

But  in  the  last  150  years  science 
has  shaken  the  deeply  rooted 
habits  of  mankind.  It  has  esta- 
blished a  technique  of  production 
which  enables  us  to  pour  out 
goods  and  services  on  a  scale  un- 
dreamed of  by  our  forefathers. 
This  pattern  of  production  is  in 
fact  enabhng  us  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  practically  all  goods 
and  services.  Yet  we  still  cling  to 
the  concepts  of  the  age  of  scarcity 
and  attempt  to  deny  others  abun- 
dance so  that  we,  individually, 
may  achieve  it  for  ourselves. 

Labor  deUberately  stops  pro- 
duction through  strikes  in  order 


to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
goods.  Business  just  as  deliber- 
ately connives  in  the  game  of 
creating  scarcity  by  all  the  tricks 
it  can  devise.  What  a  way  to  pro- 
duce the  abundance  everyone 
craves! 

We  need  houses,  so  the  loggers 
go  on  strike;  we  need  cars,  so 
the  automobile  workers  go  on 
strike;  we  need  food,  so  the  farm- 
ers go  on  strike.  Business,  by  in- 
genious methods,  fashions  its  pro- 
ducts in  a  way  to  make  them  wear 
out  as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to 
sell  more,  or  enters  into  cartels 
to  stifle  wide  distribution  of  its 
goods.  Labor,  taking  its  cue  from 
business,  also  enters  into  cartels 
to  maintain  scarcity  of  manpower. 
Strange,  isn't  it,  that  we  are  all 
involved  in  a  moronic  scramble 
to  deny  others  that  which  is  lying 
at  our  feet!  But  moronic  or  not, 
we  have  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing an  artificial  scarcity  for  the 
past  two  years. 

However,  we  cannot  continue 
to  do  so  much  longer.  Science  is 
overtaking  us  with  rapid  strides. 
And  each  stride  pnDurs  forth  more 
abundance.    We   are   rapidly   ap- 


proaching the  time  when  our 
feet  will  be  wallowing  in  abun- 
dance and  our  bellies  will  be 
em,pty.  What  then? 

Science  tells  us  that  by  inte^ 
grating  our  distribution  system 
with  our  production  system  we 
can  distribute  with  the  same  tech- 
nique by  which  we  produce. 
Science  showed  us  how  to  pro- 
duce endlessly.  Science  has  pro- 
vided a  design  to  carry  the  pro- 
duction line  to  our  back  doors 
and  pour  out  a  plethora  of  goods 
to  each  individual  from  birth  to 
death.  Are  we  going  to  install 
that  design  or  are  we  going  to 
die  gallantly  upholding  the  tradi- 
tion of  scarcity? 

Technocracy  —  science  in  the 
social  field  —  is  playing  North 
America  to  win.  Milhons  of 
North  Americans  will  soon  wel- 
come, not  fear,  abundance.  The 
abundance  of  this  great  Conti- 
nent is  ours  to  organize,  ours  to 
protect,  ours  to  consume.  It  takes 
courage  to  stand  out  from  the 
throng,  but  the  day  is  near  when 
the  throng  will  swing  to  science 
in  the  social  field. 

— Ed  McBumie 


II 


*  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  PRESERVING  the  present  economic  system  we  con- 
tinue to  use  primitive  methods.  The  alternative,  if  science  is  to  be  used  beneficially, 
is  to  scrap  the  system  and  introduce  a  rational  one. 

— /.  D.  Bernal  in  The  Frustration  of  Science 
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Old  Man  Money 


Technocracy  offers  North  America  the  necessary  social  design  to 
replace  that  ruled  for  so  long  by  Old  Man  Money.  That  design 
applies  to  our  social  system  the  same  methods  which  govern  the 
actions  of  the  technologists  tvho  built  this  machine  civilization. 


■VrO  MATTER  where  we  turn 

■^^  — no  matter  what  we  do — 
no  matter  what  commodity  or 
service  we  need — every  day  of 
our  lives  we  run  into  the  barrier 
of  money.  The  barrier  is  on  every 
side  of  us,  encircling  us,  hem- 
ming us  in.  How  many  times  have 
you  heard  people  exclaim:  'If  I 
had  a  million  dollars!  The  things 
I  would  do!' 

But  very  few  of  us  have  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  or  even  a  few  thous- 
and, and  the  chances  of  ever  get- 
ting it  are  slim  for  most  of  us. 
And  so,  all  their  lives,  the  vast 
majority  of  North  Americans  beat 
their  heads  against  this  ever-pre- 
sent Price  System  barrier.  What- 
ever they  want  or  need,  they 
must  first  consult  the  price  tag 
and  ask  themselves,  'Can  we  af- 
ford it?' 

For  example,  few  people  sit 
down  to  a  restaurant  dinner  and 
order  a  meal  without  first  looking 
at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  menu. 
Few  people  can  walk  into  a  cloth- 
ing store  and  say  'I'll  take  that 
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suit'  or  'I'll  take  that  dress'  with- 
out first  asking  the  price,  and 
very  few  can  plan  a  vacation  trip 
without  wondering  how  it  is  to  be 
financed. 

In  number  nine  of  a  series  of 
ads,  sponsored  by  the  Life  In- 
surance Companies  in  America, 
is  shown  a  young  husband  carry- 
ing his  bride  across  the  threshold 
of  their  new  home.  Across  the 
top  of  the  ad  is  the  caption, 
'Sorry!  But  you'll  meet  Old  Man 
Money  inside!'  This  is  probably 
one  of  the  rare  cases  of  truth  in 
advertising  we  have  seen.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  under- 
statement, for  the  happy  couple 
will  not  only  meet  Old  Man 
Money  inside  but  from  there  on 
he  will  be  the  star  boarder  in 
their  home  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

For  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  couples,  the 
honeymoon  is  over  when  they 
meet  Old  Man  Money.  If  only  we 
could  eliminate  the  doddering  old 
fool  from  the  picture  we  could, 
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at  the  same  time,  eliminate  the 
innumerable  evils  associated  with 
him. 

Ours  is  an  economic  system  as 
old  as  recorded  history.  As  far 
back  as  we  can  trace,  men  have 
bought  and  sold  the  necessities 
of  life  at  a  price  and  for  a  profit. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  producer 
and  on  the  other  is  the  consumer. 
The  go-between  has  always  been 
Old  Man  Money  in  one  form  or 
another,  and  without  at  least  a 
nodding  acquaintance  with  him 
we  get  just  exactly  nowhere.  The 
extent  to  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with  him  determines  how 
much  we  shall  eat,  what  quantity 
and  quality  of  clothes  we  shall 
wear;  to  what  degree  we  and  our 
children  shall  be  educated;  the 
condition  of  our  health;  the  kind 
of  home  we  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  and  the  thousands  of  other 
things  which  go  to  make  up  what 
we  call  our  standard  of  living. 

Unfortunately,  Old  Man  Money 
is  a  doddering,  senile  old  fool  who 
can't  get  around  as  he  used  to 
and,  consequently,  inc  r  e  a  s  i  n  g 
numbers  of  families  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  strike  up  more  than 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
old  boy.  Almost  three  fourths  of 
the  families  in  North  America 
know  him  only  well  enough  to 
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'get  by' — half  of  them  not  even 
that  well.  A  few  thousand  famil- 
ies in  the  upper  strata  of  our 
Price  System  society  hob-nob 
with  him  on  terms  of  easy  fam- 
iUarity  and,  as  a  result,  have 
little  to  worry  about  hanging  on 
to  their  association  with  the  old 
rake  for  dear  life. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  as  time 
is  reckoned,  Old  Man  Money 
made  the  rounds  fairly  well  and 
often.  Anyone  not  completely 
lazy  could  get  to  know  him  with- 
out too  much  difficulty.  In  those 
days,  Canada  and  the  U.S.  were 
young  and  growing  nations.  In- 
dustries were  expanding;  popu- 
lation was  increasing  rapidly  and 
moving  steadily  westward,  open- 
ing up  new  territories  as  it  went. 
Machines  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance  to  any  great  extent 
and  most  of  the  work  was  done 
by  human  labor  using  hand  tools. 
This  meant  plenty  of  jobs  and, 
after  all,  that's  how  Old  Man 
Money  gets  around.  When  there 
are  few  jobs  the  old  geezer  hiber- 
nates. 

But  in  the  meantime,  scientists 
and  inventors  were  going  to  town 
in  a  big  way.  Eli  Whitney,  Cyrus 
McCormick,  Thomas  Edison  and 
a  host  of  others  were  pushing 
back  the  frontiers  of  science  and 
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building  machines  to  do  the  hard 
labor  that  man's  muscles  had 
hitherto  done.  This  new  way  of 
doing  work  gathered  momentum 
slowly  at  first,  then  faster  and 
faster,  until  today,  we  are  fairly 
rushing  along  the  path  toward 
more  complete  mechanization  of 
all  our  productive  processes.  An 
entirely  new  type  of  civilization 
has  appeared  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent — a  machine  civil- 
ization, powered  by  electrical 
energy.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  jobs  are  disappearing  for 
good,  and  so  Old  Man  Money 
doesn't  get  around  as  he  did  in 
the  old  days.  He  usually  gets 
around  only  where  human  labor 
is  used. 

The  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
in  their  advertising,  casually  as- 
sume that  you  have  more  than  a 
mere  nodding  acquaintance  with 
Old  Man  Money,  for  their  pur- 
pose is  to  tell  you  how  to  handle 
him.   They  offer  this  suggestion: 

'Babies,  for  example,  cost 
money — so  budget  for  them  in 
advance,  and  be  happy  in  their 
arrival.  And  don't  forget  those 
"unusual"  expenses  which  are 
always  cropping  up  unexpectedly, 
such  as  bills  for  professional  serv- 
ices. The  thing  to  do  is  build  up 
a    "contingency"    fund,    as    every 
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well-run  business  does.  And, 
finally,  don't  forget  that  savings 
— for  education,  for  travel,  vaca- 
tions, for  a  home,  and  for  security 
— are  the  true  road  to  peace  of 
mind  and  a  lasting  married  hap- 
piness.' 

Yes,  that's  the  secret,  folks. 
Save  your  money.  Unfortunately 
for  many  families,  however,  they 
are  not  making  enough  money  to 
be  able  to  save  anything.  Mr. 
Ralph  Robey,  economist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  gentleman  who 
suggests  that  if  you  can't  afford 
meat,  you  should  eat  beans,  says 
that  $45  a  week  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  average  family  to  just 
'get  by.'  The  average  'real  income' 
of  the  American  family  today  is, 
according  to  the  United  States 
News,  $29.62.  Apparently  the 
average  American  family  had 
better  forget  about  travel,  educa- 
tion, new  homes  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  luxuries  that  savings  are 
supposed  to  provide.  And  they 
had  better  hope  that  nothing 
arises  requiring  that  'contingency 
fund' — such  as  babies  or  profes- 
sional services.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  budget  $1  in  a  way 
to  give  you  $2  worth  of  necessi- 
ties. 

Now  the  strange  thing  is  that, 
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today,  all  this  fuss  and  bother 
over  how  to  handle  Old  Man 
Money  is  quite  unnecessary.  He 
is  now  just  about  as  useful  as  an 
extra  tail  on  a  dog.  In  fact,  we 
could  all  be  much  better  off  with- 
out him  hanging  around  at  all. 
Our  industrial  system  has  been 
developed  to  the  point  where,  if 
we  operated  on  a  24-hour  basis 
throughout  the  year,  we  could 
produce  far  more  of  everything 
than  we  could  possibly  use. 
While  we  still  retain  Old  Man 
Money  as  a  go-between,  we  can- 
not effect  the  distribution  of  such 
an  abundance.  But,  as  soon  as  we 
give  the  old  goat  the  gate,  adopt- 
ing in  his  place  a  method  of 
measuring  this  production  and 
making  it  equally  available  to  the 
entire  population  of  this  Contin- 
ent, it  becomes  quite  simple. 

Our  present  process  of  distri- 
bution— buying  and  selling  at  a 
price  and  for  a  profit — demands 
the  maintenance  of  value,  and 
value,  in  turn,  demands  the  pre- 
servation of  scarcity.  Abundance 
and  scarcity  cannot  exist  side  by 
side,  yet,  rather  than  adopt  a 
form  of  social  administration 
under  which  abundance  can  be 
distributed,  we  seem  to  prefer 
the  destructioa  of  any  surplus 
beyond   that   which  can   be   sold 


for  a  profit  or  the  curtailment  of 
production  to  the  point  at  which 
the  available  market  can  absorb 
it — regardless  of  any  consumer 
demand  that  may  exist  beyond 
that  point.  In  another  of  their 
ads,  the  Life  Insurance  Compan- 
ies say: 

'Under  today's  unusual  condi- 
tions, two  families  often  are 
forced  to  share  the  same  living 
quarters.  This  creates  many  prob- 
lems.' 

Ah,  yes!  Quite  so!  Yet,  North 
American  technology  and  tech- 
nical skill  can,  once  Old  Man 
Money  has  been  wiped  out  of  the 
picture,  easily  produce  homes  for 
all.  And  we  don't  mean  the  jerry- 
built  shacks  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  present  'housing  projects,' 
but  modem,  scientifically  design- 
ed homes — literally,  machines  for 
living.  We  have  the  resources,  the 
technology  and  the  'know-how,' 
but  we  are  prevented  from  using 
them  by  our  insistence  on  retain- 
ing the  price  tag  and  our  deep 
affection  for  Old  Man  Money. 

On  almost  every  page  of  every 
paper  we  are  urged  to  remain 
loyal  to  'capitalism,'  to  'free  en- 
terprise,' to  'our  way  of  life.'  We 
are  told  that  our  present  system 
is  responsible  for  our  'high  stand- 
ard of  living,'  for  our  'freedom.' 
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Is  it  a  high  standard  of  Hving, 
when,  with  potential  abundance 
on  our  doorstep,  we  are  forced  to 
squeeze  every  nickel  until  the 
buffalo  bellows?  To  deny  our- 
selves the  things  we  want  and 
need  so  that  we  can  just  'get  by'? 
When  we  are  forced  to  double  up 
with  relatives,  is  that  'freedom'? 
Yet  this  is  all  the  Price  System 
has  to  offer  over  half  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Continent. 

As  Technocracy  has  long  point- 
ed out.  North  America  faces 
eventual  social  change.  As  our 
use  of  extraneous  energy  dis- 
places human  energy  in  our  pro- 
ductive processes,  our  capacity  to 
produce  abundance  increases. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  use  of 
human  labor,  upon  which  de- 
pends the  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power,  declines — and  we 
find  ourselves  with  large  stocks 
of  merchandise  which  cannot  be 
sold.  It  is  because  we  cannot,  as 
our  use  of  technology  increases, 
distribute  the  necessary  purchas- 
ing power,  that  our  Price  System 
must  eventually  collapse.  And 
unless  we  are  prepared  for  that 
collapse,  social  chaos  will  result. 

We  can  avert  such  a  catas- 
trophe by  taking  intelligent  steps 
now  to  install  a  design  of  social 
operation    compatible    with    this 


scientific  age.  When  we  do.  Old 
Man  Money  will  be  no  more, 
the  barriers  he  raised  will  no 
longer  exist  and  then  we  shall 
know  what  a  high  standard  of 
living  and  freedom  really  means. 

Technocracy  offers  North  Am- 
erica the  necessary  social  design 
to  replace  that  ruled  for  so  long 
by  Old  Man  Money.  That  design 
applies  to  our  social  system  the 
same  methods  that  govern  the 
actions  of  the  scientists,  engin- 
eers and  technicians  who  built 
this  machine  civilization  and 
whose  activities  have  brought  us 
to  the  point  of  social  change. 

When  the  dollar  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  unit  of  energy  as  a 
means  of  distributing  our  abun- 
dance, all  the  bugaboos  of  life  to- 
day will  disappear.  There  will  be 
no  need  for  budgeting,  for  sav- 
ing, for  'contingency  funds.'  In 
fact,  such  nonsense  will  be  im- 
possible. Education,  travel,  vaca- 
tions, will  be  as  natural  and  com- 
monplace as  an  evening  at  your 
neighborhood  movie  theater  is 
today. 

Does  all  this  sound  fantastic 
and  visionary  to  you?  Why  should 
it?  You  know,  don't  you,  that 
North  America's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce abundantly  is  unquestioned? 
You  saw  the  evidence  when  we 
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were  at  war.  Isn't  it  reasonable 
to  assume  that  anything  that  can 
be  produced  can  be  distributed 
— providing,  of  course,  that  the 
correct  method  of  distribution  is 
apphed? 

When  goods  are  produced  by 
automatic  machines  using  elec- 
trical energy,  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity used  is  measured  in  terms 
of  kilowatt  hours.  Now  suppose 
that  1000  men's  suits  are  produced 
at  an  energy  cost  of  5000  kilowatt 
hours.  Each  suit  costs  5  kilowatt 
hours.  Suppose  that  your  income 
is  measured  in  the  same  terms, 
and  you  are  given  a  monthly 
energy  allotment  in  terms  of  kilo- 
watt hours  to  be  used  in  any  way 
you  see  fit.  When  you  want  a  suit 
you  merely  go  to  the  distribution 
center,  select  the  one  you  want 
and  5  kilowatt  hours  are  deduc- 
ted from  your  balance. 

This  is  only  a  very  simple 
example.  The  point  is  that  when 
the  physical  cost  of  anything  can 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  of  energy  used,  distri- 


bution can  be  effected  on  the 
same  basis.  The  method  can  be 
applied  on  a  Continental  scale 
and  sufficient  energy  units  can 
be  allotted  to  every  individual 
to  guarantee  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Every  citizen  would 
have  an  equal  claim  on  the  total 
volume  of  production.  Energy 
allotments  would  be  void  after  a 
certain  period  of  time  and  a  new 
allotment  would  be  issued.  Thus 
it  would  be  impossible  to  save  and 
thereby  throw  the  production  9 
schedule  out  of  balance.  There 
would  always  be  a  complete 
balance  between  production  and 
consumption,  and  a  continuously 
high  standard  of  Hving  would  be 
guaranteed,  throughout  your  life- 
time, by  the  wealth  of  natural 
resources  with  which  this  Con- 
tinent is  blessed. 

When  the  young  husband  of 
tomorrow  carries  his  blushing 
bride  across  the  threshold  of  their 
new  home,  both  may  expect  the 
honeymoon  to  go  on  forever.  Old 
Man  Money  won't  be  waiting  in- 
side to  spoil  it.      — Leslie  Bounds 


*  THERE  CAN  BE  NO  DOUBT  that  it  lies  within  the  immediate  capacity  of 
physical  science  to  solve  completely  the  material  problems  of  human  existence. 
In  an  organized  world  it  should  be  possible  for  every  present  need  of  man  to  be 
satisfied  with  something  between  one  and  three  hours'  work  a  day,  and  beyond 
that  lie  possibilities  for  extending  the  capacity  of  enjoyment  and  activity  indefinitely. 

— /.  D.  Bernal  in  The  Frustration  of  Science 
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Sotes  on  the  lews 


nr"HE  ENGLISH-born  wife  of  a 
*  Canadian  veteran  of  six  years' 
war  service  was  recently  fined 
$25  and  costs  for  being  in  posses- 
sion of  some  assorted  alcoholic 
beverages.  Such  beverages  are 
sold  legally'  and  she  had  pur- 
chased some  in  the  approved  way. 
What  makes  it  'illegal'  in  her  case 
is  only  that  she  was  so  short- 
sighted and  un-race-prejudiced  as 
to  have  married  an  honest-to- 
goodness  Canadian  —  an  Indian. 
Maybe  she  has  not  yet  acquired 
her  dollar  citizenship — she  merely 
has  the  status  of  an  Indian.  Our 
Indian  Canadians  will  be  forced 
to  organize,  with  all  other  North 
Americans,  for  a  new  social  con- 
trol. 

♦         ♦         Hs 

Collier's  for  May  3  contains 
some  powerful  articles  on  atomic 
research.  If  these  were  seriously 
studied  we  would  hear  less  stupid 
comment  regarding  this  newly- 
released  energy  and  we  would 
put  atomic  control  where  it  be- 
longs— in  the  hands  of  the  scien- 
tists. Fortunately  there  were  no 
politicians  or  international  busi- 
ness tycoons  in  the  'good  old' 
cave  days!   Else  our  low-browed 
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progenitors  might  still  be  bick- 
ering over  whether  they  should 
allow  the  use  of  the  newly-found 
fire  energy!  Their  big  bad  wolf 
was  a  real  one! 

*  ♦        sN 

So  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  has  now  com,pleted  'prob- 
ably the  most  ambitious  project 
of  its  kind  ever  attempted,'  and 
they  have  come  up  with  the  ob- 
vious conclusions  as  to  our 
'economic  resources,  power  and 
technical  know-how.'  The  article 
containing  this  information  ends 
with  the  query:  'Can  we  meet  the 
modern  demand  for  security  in 
an  industrial  society  .  .  .  without 
giving  up  our  way  of  life?'  There's 
the  rub!  It  does  seem  as  if  we 
shall  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
slums,  soup  -  kitchens,  p  o  o  r  - 
houses,  malnutrition,  disease,  dirt 
and  depressions! 

*  *         Hs 

Business  Week  of  April  5  re- 
ports that  'the  Easter  shopping 
season  has  proved  to  be  a  big 
disappointment.'  The  same  article 
also  states:  'One  big  New  York 
store  has  analyzed  its  sales  data 
for  the  past  50  years  or  so.  It 
has  found  that  in  every  serious 
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slump  the  first  tipoff  was  a  drop 

in   unit   sales.'   When   the   Easter 

bunny  lays  eggs  for  the  chisellers, 

that's    news!    It   looks   as    if   the 

cash  customers  are  beginning  to 

notice   the    'signs    of    the    times,' 

too! 

*     *     * 

Prof.  F.  Hart,  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  telling 
Vancouver  audiences  a  few  per- 
tinent things  about  our  school 
buildings,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  their  fire-trap  construc- 
tion. We  are  all  too  familiar  with 
accounts  of  fires  in  schools,  yet 
how  many  schools  have  you  ever 
seen  equipped  with  sprinkler  sys- 
tems? Warehouses  and  merchan- 
dise depots  have  such  equipment, 
but  of  course  in  school  fires  it  is 
only  children  who  are  lost! 

The  Financial  Post  of  April  19, 
1947,  heads  an  article:  'Does 
Labor  Realize  No  Profits:  No 
Jobs?'  Then  it  states  that  a  survey 
of  about  200  companies  shows  that 
net  profits  (after  taxes)  have  in- 
creased 30%.  Their  comment  is: 


'It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  and  most 
of  all  for  people  who  want  good 
and  steady  jobs,  that  companies 
show  healthy  profits.'  We  would 
consider  ourselves  more  fortun- 
ate to  have  one  of  those  'good  and 
steady  jobs'  like  collecting  a 
share  of  the  profit  dividends — but 
for  how  much  longer  will  that  be 

so  steady,  or  so  good! 
♦     H!     ♦ 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ot- 
tawa, reports  that  unemployment 
in  Canada  in  March,  1947,  rose  by 
about  25,000.  Since,  as  stated 
above,  companies  are  making 
higher  profits,  it  must  be  that 
those  'good  and  steady  jobs'  are 
being  done  by  power  equipment. 
The  25,000  will  now  have  more 
time  to  read  the  Financial  Post. 

Hs        ♦        ♦ 

'We  need  to  catch  up  a  thou- 
sand or  so  years  in  our  social  de- 
velopment and  on  our  techno- 
logical advances,'  said  Prof.  S. 
N.  Chant,  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  in  an  address 
to  the  B.C.  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. — Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  TODAY  ...  is  broader 
than  the  solution  of  technological  and  chemical  problems.  It  takes  into  its  view 
the  responsibility  for  enlivening  the  imagination  of  the  masses  who  will  be  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  these  new  ways  of  living. 

— Edward  R.  Weidlein,  president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
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A  Duestion  Answered 

Is   THERE   room   only   for   en- 
gineers   in    the    Technocratic 
organization? 

Not  at  all.  We  have  stressed 
the  vital  importance  of  the  en- 
gineers and  other  technically 
trained  men  because  it  is  they 
who  are  important  in  our  modern 
power  civilization.  Technocracy 
is  built  upon  an  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  regardless 
of  the  political  and  financial 
superstructure,  there  is  only  one 
group  of  people  who  can  operate 
the  functional  sequences  of  North 
America — and  that  is  the  kind 
of  group  which  is  now  actually 
engaged  in  operating  them.  For 
exam,ple,  the  only  group  which 
can  actually  operate  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  telephone 
system  is  the  kind  of  group  which 
is  now  operating  it. 

The  function  which  each  indi- 
vidual will  perform  in  the  Tech- 
nate  will  be  closely  related  to 
and  usually  identical  with  the 
function  which  he  is  performing 
under  the  present  set-up.  If  he 
is  at  present  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer, he  would,  in  the  Technate, 
be  a  locomotive  engineer  func- 
tioning  in  the  division  of  trans- 
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porta tion;  if  a  doctor  or  nurse,  he 
or  she  would  function  as  now  in 
the  division  of  public  health. 
Even  though  the  present  occupa- 
tion of  any  individual  happens 
to  be  such  as  is  not  required  in 
the  Technate,  as,  for  instance, 
salesmanship,  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  adapting  him 
to  some  socially  useful  function. 

Technocracy  therefore  wel- 
comes the  assistance  of  any 
functionally  capable  person.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  would  be  scien- 
tists, technicians,  farmers,  pro- 
fessional people,  skilled  workers, 
housewives. 

AAHien  the  Price  System  finally 
crashes  of  its  own  inherent  con- 
tradictions, one  cool  head  at  a 
strategic  point  in  our  power 
system  will  be  of  inestimable 
value,  but  of  importance,  too,  will 
be  the  one  cool  head  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  one  cool  head  in  the 
schoolroom  that  helps  to  marshal 
the  public  behind  the  men  who 
are  bending  every  effort  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning. 
Every  intelligent,  socially  minded 
human  being  must  of  necessity 
respond  to  this — the  greatest 
challenge  ever  issued  to  mankind. 
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*  HOWARD  SCOTT,  Director  -  in - 
Chief  of  Technocracy  Inc.,  will  speak  in 
Seattle  on  June  29  and  in  Vancouver  on 
July  2.  The  meeting  in  Seattle  will  be 
held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  and  the 
meeting  in  Vancouver  will  be  held  at 
the  Hastings  Park  Forum.  These  public 
meetings  are  expected  to  be  by  far  the 
biggest  Technocratic  events  ever  to  take 
place  in  the  two  cities.  Mr.  Scott  will 
be  speaking  in  Canada  for  the  first 
time  since  1939,  and  Technocrats  will  be 
present  from  all  over  Western  Canada 
as  well  as  the  Pacific  Coast  of  United 
States. 

Keyed  in  with  the  Scott  lectures  is 
'Operation  Columbia,'  the  Gray  Fleet 
Motorcade  which  will  leave  Los  Angeles 
on  June  26  and  arrive  in  Vancouver  on 
June  30.  According  to  reports,  a  num- 
ber of  members  and  official  grey  cars 
from  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  out- 
side of  the  Pacific  Coast  Area,  expect  to 
join  the  Motorcade  at  some  point  en 
route.  The  Motorcade  project  will  be 
a  progressive  step  forward  in  the  pro- 
cess of  developing  the  impact  of  the 
Technological  Army  as  it  marshals  its 
forces  in  the  march  toward  our  common 
objective. 


^     Authorized  Speaker  Malcolm  Dorton 
has  the  following  United  States  itinerary: 


Detroit :  June  3-5. 
Dayton:  June  7,  8. 
Akron:  June  10,  11. 
Cleveland:  June  12-14. 
New  York:  June  16-18. 
Chicago:  June  20-21. 
Milwaukee:  June  24-26. 
Minneapolis:   June  28-30. 
Thiej  River  Falls:  July  2-4. 


■^    Authorized  Speaker  Anne  Poth  has 
the  following  Western  Canada  itinerary: 

Regina:  June  2. 

Moose  Jaw:  June  3. 

Mossbank:  June  4,  5. 

Medicine  Hat:  June  7-9. 

Lethbridge:  June  10. 

Calgary:  June  11-13. 

Edmonton:  June  14,  15. 

North  Battleford:  June  16. 

Prince  Albert:  June  17,  18. 


ii-  Authorized  Speaker  Vic  Templeman 
has  the  following  British  Columbia 
itinerary: 

Trail:  June  9-12. 

Nelson:  June  13-15. 

Creston:  June  16,  17. 

Cranbrook:  June  18,  19. 

Kimberley:  June  20,  21. 


I 


*  BETWEEN  1850  AND  1940  the  average  increase  in  output  per  man-hour  was 
18%  per  decade.  But  the  changes  varied  all  the  way  from  3%  between  1870  and 
1880  to  42%  for  the  decade  ending  in  1940.  —Twentieth  Century  Fund 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAHIC 


WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion,  group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
■^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consi:ting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

■^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
'^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

"]Ar  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

T^^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

i^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

•^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic  levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
i^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


R.D.  12349 

Presents 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Director-in-Chief 

Technocracy  Inc. 

at 

THE  FORUM,  VANCOUVER 

JULY  2ncl 

on 

'NORTH  AMERICA  UNITE' 

TECHNOCRACY    INC. 

,06  A.3RO  AVE.  SOUTH 
SASKATOON  -  SASR. 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Will  also  speak  at 

Seattle,  Washington 
JUNE  29th 


^Operation  Columbia  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet 
Motorcade  is  scheduled  for  demonstrations  in  Seattle 
and  Vancouver  in  conjunction  with  the  Howard  Scott 
meetings. 
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Expand  or  Die! 


The  United  States,  the  only  other  major  power  of  the  world  outside 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  must  expand  or  die  as  a  first-class  power.  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  technology  demands  that  this  Continent  become 
a  continguous  continentalism  great  enough  to  ensure  its  continuance 
as  a  major  power  of  the  world. 


TT  IS  a  race  as  to  whether  United 
•*•  States  and  Canada  can  generate 
a  national  will  great  enough  for 
the  achievement  of  the  social  des- 
tiny of  this  Continent  before  a 
backward  Russia  exceeds  us  in  its 
national  development.  In  this 
modem  world  where  technology 
can  be  brought  in  to  be  the  dom- 
inant force  for  social  change  and 
betterment,  only  a  contiguous  con- 
tinentalism can  compete  with  a 
contiguous  continentalism  for  the 
social  leadership  of  the  world. 
Technocracy  has  been  the  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  lo  these 
many  years  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  North  American  Continent 
into  a  single  economic  organism, 
a  contiguous  continentalism  2,- 
000,000  square  miles  greater  in 
area  than  the  U.S.S.R. 

Since  President  Truman  deliv- 
ered his  address  in  Congress  pro- 
posing a  new  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States,  the  press,  the 
radio  and  the  screen  have  daily 
deluged  the  country  with  de- 
mands that  United  States  wield 
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her  economic,  military  and  poli- 
tical power  on  the  international 
field  for  the  primary  purx)ose  of 
stopping  Russian  expansion  now. 
This  'Stop  Russia  Now'  has  come 
to  be  the  primary  theme  under- 
lying the  Truman  proposed 
IX)licy.  Not  a  single  voice  has  been 
raised  amidst  all  this  ballyhoo  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  Russian 
expansion  has  been  already 
achieved  sufficient  to  guarantee 
the  strategic  accomplishments 
that  are  the  fundamentals  of  Rus- 
sian policy. 

The  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
consisting  of  8,200,000  square 
miles  is  one  of  the  largest  areas 
of  undeveloped  resources  on 
earth,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
territories  of  her  allies  in  the 
Russian  orbit;  namely,  the  re- 
sources and  territories  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania,  Hungary,  Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria  plus  the  558,054 
square  miles  of  Outer  Mongolia. 
Besides  these  territories,  which 
are   poUtically   and   economically 


a  part  of  the  Russian  sphere  by 
treaties  and  trade  agreements, 
the  U.S.S.R.  also  holds  a  favored 
position  in  regard  to  the  550,050 
square  miles  of  Sinkiang  due  to 
her  geographical  position.  She 
will  also  exercise,  due  to  geogra- 
phical location,  a  future  prepon- 
derance in  the  503,013  square 
miles  of  Manchuria  and  to  some 
extent  on  the  northern  part  of 
Korea's  85,206  square  miles.  The 
U.S.S.R.  has  expanded  during 
the  war  and  since  .  .  . 

Technocracy  would  say  that 
Russia  has  done  quite  well  in 
World  War  II  in  the  strategic 
geographical  implementation  of 
her  national  policy.  Technocracy 
now  asks  the  question:  What  did 
United  States  acquire  out  of 
World  War  II  that  can  be  con- 
sidered a  territorial  acquisition 
that  would  implement  the  strategy 
of  United  States  national  policy? 

Russia  has  acquired  dominance 
over  territories  contiguous  to  her 
area  that  have  importance  not 
only  in  forming  a  Cordon  Rouge 
of  buffer  states  around  her  bor- 
ders, but  also  territories  whose 
resources  will  add  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Russia's  potential  indus- 
trial complex.  It  is  obvious  to  any- 
one with  a  knowledge  of  world 
resources  that  Russian  expansion 


has  proceeded  almost  to  the  cul- 
mination of  Russian  geographical 
strategy.  Any  territorial  acquisi- 
tions from  now  on  would  be  of 
slight  area  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strategic  control  of  in- 
gress and  egress  to  and  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Russia  simply 
doesn't  need  to  expand!  Geogra- 
phically as  a  national  entity  she 
holds  a  pat  hand  so  far  as  terri- 
tory that  includes  the  climatic 
range,  wealth  of  national  re- 
sources and  a  sufficient  order  of 
geographical  magnitude  to  ensure 
national  protection. 

The  United  States  of  America 
has  come  out  of  World  War  II 
as  the  greatest  industrial  nation 
on  earth.  During  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  out-produced 
the  world  both  in  her  production 
of  raw  materials  and  of  finished 
manufactured  goods.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  today  by  the  top- 
flight resource  authorities^ — even 
including  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior — that  the 
resource  position  of  United 
States  is  distinctly  critical.  And 
by  United  States  here  is  meant 
Continental  U.S.A.  The  hematite 
iron  ore  of  the  Mesabi  and  other 
ranges  does  not  possess  sufficient 
high  grade  ore  to  provide  the  steel 
industry    of    United    States    and 
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Canada  with  the  consumptive  ore 
requirements  for  World  War  III, 
if  there  were  any  comparison  in 
consumption  and  duration  of  the 
next  war  with  the  previous.  Our 
zinc,  lead,  copper  and  petroleum 
are  Hkewise  no  longer  so  exten- 
sive or  bountiful.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  be  prodi- 
gal with  its  mineral  resources  in 
war  nor  can  it  afford  to  indulge 
in  national  suicide  by  exporting 
its  mineral  resources  around  the 
globe  to  underwrite  the  deficit 
areas  of  the  world  for  the  in- 
creased dollar  profits  of  Ameri- 
can business. 

The  area  of  the  Technate  of 
North  America  possesses  a  ple- 
thora of  resources  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  social 
destiny  of  this  Continent.  The 
area  of  Continental  United  States 
does  not.  The  United  States  of 
America  proposes  a  huge  ex- 
penditure of  its  remaining 
national  resources  to  further  Am- 
erican business  world-wide,  and 
to  implement  its  proposed  policy 
of  stopping  Russian  expansion 
now.  As  we  have  pointed  out  jjre- 
viously,  Russia  has  expanded — 
she  doesn't  need  to  expand 
further.  The  United  States  on  the 
other  hand  faces  the  future  with 
the  greatest  installation  of  energy- 


consuming  devices  and  with  more 
technological  equipment  than 
anywhere  in  the  world  —  an  in- 
dustrial complex  unequalled.  This 
industrial  complex  of  the  United 
States,. in  order  to  maintain  even 
a  modicum  of  successful  opera- 
tion, demands  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
flow of  raw  materials,  natural 
resources  and  energy  than  any 
like  area  of  the  globe.  Russian 
expansion  has  acquired  sufficient 
territory  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ance of  her  industrial  complex  for 
centuries  to  come,  provided  she 
is  able  to  maintain  unbroken  the 
frontiers  of  her  present  orbit. 
Russia,  within  her  own  territory 
and  that  of  her  orbit,  is  assured  a 
national  future.  The  United 
States,  the  only  other  major 
power  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  must  expand  or  die  as 
a  first-class  power.  In  the  world 
of  tomorrow,  technology  demands 
that  this  Continent  become  a  con- 
tiguous continentalism  great 
enough  to  ensure  its  continuance 
as  a  major  power  of  the  world. 
Technocracy  refuses  to  grant 
that  the  peoples  of  United  States 
and  Canada  are  less  intelligent 
than  the  people  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Technocracy  contends  that  the 
peoples  of  these  two  nations  are 
the   most   capable  and   generally 
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the  most  informed  on  earth, 
capable  of  deahng  with  reaUty 
when  they  are  presented  with  the 
facts  of  any  world  situation  if 
uncolored  by  political  party 
propaganda  and  undistorted  by 
the  maneuvering  of  special  econ- 
omic privilege. 

Technocracy  asks  the  question: 


When  are  the  people  of  North 
America  going  to  get  to  the  job, 
not  of  stopping  an  expansion 
which  has  already  occurred 
thousands  of  miles  off  this  Con- 
tinent, but  of  doing  the  job  that 
our  own  social  security  demands 
— the  job  of  the  expansive  con- 
solidation of  the  New  America? 


Editor's  Note:  The  above  excerpts  are  taken  from  the  official  pamphlet  'Continen- 
talism — The  Mandate  of  Survival'  which  is  now  available  for  Continental  distribution. 


*  IN  1860,  THE  AVERAGE  WORKER  turned  out  33c  (in  1944  dollars)  worth 
of  goods  in  an  hour.  By  1940,  this  had  grown  to  $1.22.  This  sensational  increase 
in  productivity  was  due  to  the  increased  use  of  power-driven  machines.  In  1860, 
the  average  worker  had  the  help  of  only  half  a  horsepower  of  animal  or  mineral 
energy.  In  1940,  he  had  the  use  of  2.7  horsepower.  To  put  it  another  way,  if 
there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power  since  1850,  it  would 
have  taken  290  million  workers  to  turn  out  the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
actually  produced  at  the  peak  of  the  war  effort  by  only  63  million  workers. 

— Twentieth  Century  Fund 

-jUr  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  itself  is  a  tool;  the  scientist  may  examine  its  character, 
but  he  does  not  examine  its  full  uses,  and  in  effect  it  is  the  uses  that  count.  The 
combination  of  the  different  results  of  physical  science  amongst  themselves  and 
their  integration  with  biological  and  sociological  science  is  more  important  than 
development  of  physical  science  in  itself.  But  far  more  important  than  this  is  the 
question  of  the  utilization  of  science  in  the  modern  world.  As  long  as  it  is  used 
as  a  means  of  profits  parallel  to  those  of  low  wiages  and  forced  labor,  it  cannot 
develop  its  potentiality — we  cannot  even  see  what  its  full  potentialities  are. 

— /.  D.  Bernal  in  The  Frustration  of  Science 

ii^  LET  THE  MIND  rise  from  victory  to  victory  over  surrounding  nature,  let  it 
but  conquer  for  human  life  and  activity  not  only  the  surface  of  the  earth  but 
also  all  that  lies  between  the  depth  of  the  sea  and  the  outer  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere; let  it  command  for  its  service  prodigious  energy  to  flow  from  one  part  of 
the  universe  to  the  other,  let  it  annihilate  space  for  the  transference  of  its  thoughts 
.  .  .  Only  science,  exact  science  about  human  nature,  itself,  and  the  most  sincere 
approach  to  it  by  the  aid  of  the  omnipotent  scientific  method,  will  deliver  man 
from  his  present  gloom  and  will  purge  him  from  his  contemporary  shame  in  the 
sphere  of  interhuman  relations.  — Ivan  Pavlov 

*  WE  MUST  LESSEN  THE  GAP  between  the  scientist  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  scientist  is  not  a  mysterious  genius.  He  is  an  ordinary  man  with. a 
highly  developed  respect  for  provable  facts,  who  has  learned  accurate  methods  for 
sifting  those   facts  from   the   chaff  of  conjecture,   legend  and   wishful   half -beliefs. 

— Harland  Manchester,  author  of  New  World  of  Machines 
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The  Trend  Toward  American  Fascism 

As  the  second  instabnent  of  'The  Trend  Toward  American  Fascism,' 
this  brief  survey  of  politics  and  the  press  must  be  considered  as  parts 
of  a  whole  trend.  Businesslike  politics  by  itself  is  not  fascism.  A 
Businesslike  press  is  also  not  fascism.  But  should  the  activities  of 
politics  and  the  press  combine  with  all  the  other  minor  rackets  to 
form  a  major  monopoly  in  defense  of  the  status  quo  of  a  Price 
System,  then  we  have  the  ferocity  of  fascism  with  us.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  series  to  examine  the  possibilities  of  this  last  ditch 
consolidation. 

(Continued  From  Last  Month) 


TN  1946,  at  the  request  of  an 
■^  individual  Congressman,  the 
Library  of  Congress  prepared  a 
study  hsting  the  occupational 
background  of  the  79th  Congress. 
It  offered  proof  that  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  predomin- 
antly aligned  with  big  business. 
The  manuscript,  which  its  author 
said  would  not  vary  very  much  if 
applied  to  the  present  Congress, 
showed  the  composition  of  that 
Congress  to  be  as  follows: 

Of  the  96  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, there  were  62  lawyers,  10 
manufacturers,  10  publishers,  2 
bankers,  2  educators,  2  lifelong 
pohticians,  2  former  Congres- 
sional secretaries,  1  admiral,  1 
dentist,  1  actor  and  3  from  agri- 
culture (including  a  banker  and  2 
big  landowners). 

Of  the  435  members  of  the 
House,   there  were  240  lawyers, 


48  manufacturers  or  business- 
men, 24  real  estate  and  insurance 
men,  24  publishers  and  editors, 
24  educators,  16  bankers,  15  from 
agriculture  (but  only  3  work 
their  own  farms),  7  doctors,  6 
municipal  officers,  4  professional 
pohticians,  4  former  Congres- 
sional secretaries,  3  dentists,  2 
pharmacists,  2  social  workers,  and 
1  actress,  1  architect  and  1  an- 
nalist. 

Most  of  these  men  usually  have 
their  own  axe  to  grind.  An 
example  of  how  Congressmen 
look  out  for  their  own  money  in- 
terests and  the  interests  of  their 
wealthy  constituents,  at  the 
expense  of  the  majority  of  citi- 
zens, is  found  in  the  debate  on 
OPA  legislation  last  year. 

Senator  Wherry  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  the  Big  Four  in  the  pre- 
sent Senate,  an  automobile  dealer 
himself,    introduced    an    amend- 
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ment  lifting  the  profit  for  auto- 
mobile dealers. 

Senator  Butler  of  Nebraska,  a 
big  cattleman,  worked  for  de- 
controlling meat. 

Senator  Hoey  of  North  Caro- 
lina, from  a  state  which  grows 
tobacco,  took  the  price  ceiling  off 
tobacco. 

Senator  Elmer  Thomas  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  late  Senator  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama  fought  against 
any  controls  on  cotton  specula- 
tion, although  both  were  then 
trading  in  cotton  futures,  either 
personally  or  through  members 
of  their  families. 

Drew  Pearson  charged  that 
when  Representative  Frank 
Keefe  of  Wisconsin  led  the  fight 
to  ban  national  cemeteries  for 
war  heroes,  putting  across  a  pro- 
fitable plan  for  private  cemete- 
ries, he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
president  of  the  private  Lakeview 
Memorial  Cemetary  at  Oshkosh. 
President  Truman,  in  his  speech 
decontrolling  meat  last  October 
14,  accused  a  'reckless  group  of 
selfish  men'  of  wrecking  price 
controls  because  that  group  'to- 
day, as  in  the  past,  is  thinking  in 
terms  of  millions  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  miUions  of  people.' 

Specifically,  the  President 
singled   out   Senators  Robert  A. 


Taft  and  Kenneth  S.  Wherry. 
Both  are  wealthy  men. 

Taft  is  considered  the  most  in- 
fluential man  in  the  entire  Con- 
gress. His  family  fortune  is  esti- 
mated at  $75-$100  million.  The 
Taft  family  exercises  large  con- 
trol over  a  major  city  in  the 
country — Cincinnati,  Ohio.  They 
have  interests  in  the  utilities 
(gas,  light,  water,  electricity), 
the  traction  company,  local  banks 
and  real  estate.  They  are  also  on 
the  school  board,  have  extensive 
railroad  interests,  dominate  Radio 
Station  WKRC  and  control  the 
Star-Times  newspaper. 

Wherry  has  one  of  the  most 
diversified  business  tie-ups  of  any 
lawmaker.  In  addition  to  his 
automobile  interests  and  others, 
he  is  also  in  the  beef  business, 
and  at  the  time  he  was  leading 
the  fight  to  scuttle  meat  ceilings, 
was  doing  a  large  business, 
through  Wherry  Brothers,  in  fat- 
tening range  cattle  for  the  stock- 
yards. 

The  Labor  Bill 

Big  business  also  pulled  the 
strings  on  the  labor  bill  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A 
debate  on  the  house  floor  (April 
15)  exposed  the  role  of  the 
National    Association    of    Manu- 
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facturers,  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government,  and 
revealed  the  names  of  the  corp- 
oration lawyers  who  actually 
drafted  the  rrreasure. 

The  disclosures  led  House  Min- 
ority Leader  John  W.  McCorm- 
ack  of  Massachusetts  to  remark 
that  the  NAM  '  is  the  most  vicious 
lobby  I  have  seen  in  my  19  years 
as  a  member  of  Congress.' 

Representative  Donald  L. 
O'Toole  of  New  York  told  the 
House  that  the  bill  'was  written 
sentence  by  sentence,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  and  page  by  page 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.' 

Representative  Frank  Buchan- 
an of  Pennsylvania  said  that  'the 
program  of  labor  legislation  draft- 
ed by  the  NAM  last  December 
and  published  in  full  page  ads  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  scores 
of  other  papers  on  January  8  .  .  . 
is  embodied  in  its  entirety  in  the 
proposed  bill  .  .  .  Study  the  bill, 
examine  it  carefully  and  you  will 
be  driven  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion about  its  true  authorship 
.  .  .  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
Republican  majority,  but  the 
hand  is  the  hand  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.' 

Representative     Arthur     Klein 


of  New  York  said  (Congressional 
Record,  page  3530): 

'The  bill  was  actually  written 
with  the  help  of  several  industry 
representatives  and  some  lawyers 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

'Some  of  the  most  valuable 
assistance  came  from  William 
Ingles,  who  reports  a  $24,000  an- 
nual salary  as  a  lobbyist.  Ingles 
represents  Allis  Chalmers,  Frue- 
hauf  Trailer  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Co., 
the  Falk  Corp.  and  Inland  Steel 
Co.  These  are  not  the  only  anti- 
union companies  that  are  helping 
out  the  labor  committee.  Patriot- 
eer  Theodore  R.  Iserman  put 
aside  his  rich  Chrysler  law  prac- 
tice for  two  full  weeks  to  help  out 
the  House  Committee.' 

Representative  John  Lesinski 
of  Michigan,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, charged  that  only  a  mini- 
mum of  labor  representatives 
were  allowed  to  appear  at  com- 
mittee hearings,  'and  even  they 
were  heckled  and  harried,  insult- 
ed and  silenced  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  present  their  views  in 
coherent  fashion. 

'But  the  representatives  of  the 
strike  breaking  employer,  the 
men    who    have    advocated    and 
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used  the  gun,  the  club  and  the 
tear  gas  bomb  to  break  the  backs 
of  legitimate  strikes,  the  men 
known  to  have  employed  labor 
spies,  the  men  proscribed  by  the 
NLRB  as  "unfair"  in  most  of  their 
labor  practices  were  treated  in 
much  different  fashion.  They 
were  bowed  in  and  out  of  hear- 
ings, listened  to  in  courteous 
silence.  If  they  failed  to  make  a 
point  clear,  there  was  always  a 
helpful  Repubhcan  Congressman 
ready,  alert  and  willing  to  explain 
his  meaning  more  clearly.' 

One  of  the  big  propaganda 
points  in  arriving  at  the  labor  bill 
was  the  use  of  the  slogan  'labor 
monopoly.'  Klein,  in  his  speech, 
revealed  that  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  head- 
ed by  press  lord  Frank  E.  Gan- 
nett claimed  credit  for  this  coup- 
He  said: 

'Who  coined  this  slogan  "labor 
monopolies"?  It  was  coined  by 
John  W.  Scoville,  formerly  with 
Chrysler  Corp.,  now  with  the 
Committee  for  Constit  u  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Government.  This  committee, 
financed  by  Pew,  du  Pont,  and 
other  NAM  leaders,  brags  that 
the  slogan  was  adopted  as  part 
of  a  careful  plan  against  unions 

'The  CCG  propaganda  uses  the 


big  lie  to  cover  the  fact  that  free 
competitive  enterprise  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Small  business  is  being  squeezed 
out.  Profits  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  and  going  up — wages  are 
going  down.  Prices  continue  to 
rise.  Rent  control  is  being  killed. 
The  American  workers'  standard 
of  living  is  being  threatened.' 

The  nation's  newspapers,  which 
have  never  hesitated  in  the  past 
to  protect  the  special  interests  in- 
stead of  defending  the  general 
welfare,  demonstrated  by  their 
suppression  of  this  debate,  of 
which  the  foregoing  are  but  min- 
ute extracts,  that  they  still  con- 
tinue to  keep  vital  information 
from  their  readers.  Most  of  them 
have  played  down  Philip  Murray's 
charge  that  the  labor  bill  is  'the 
first  real  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment  of  fascism   in  America.' 

Freedom  of  the  Press 

The  press  of  the  U.S.  is  con- 
trolled mainly  by  the  upholders 
of  the  status  quo.  This  statement 
is  verified  by  the  recent  findings 
of  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  the  most  complete  in- 
vestigation yet  attempted.  In  its 
general  report  entitled  'A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press'  the  Com- 
mission says: 
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'The  agencies  of  mass  communi- 
cation are  big  business,  and  their 
owners  are  big  businessmen.  The 
American  consumers  just  prior  to 
the  war  paid  the  forty  thousand 
mass  communication  estabHsh- 
ments  nearly  two  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  their  services, 
representing  one  dollar  out  of 
every  twenty-seven  spent  that 
year  for  all  goods  and  services. 
The  press  is  a  large  employer  of 
labor.  With  its  total  wage  and 
salary  bill  in  the  same  year  nearly 
a  billion  dollars,  it  provided  about 
4%  of  the  country's  total  salary 
and  wage  expenditures.  The 
newspapers  alone  have  more 
than  150,000  employees.  The  press 
is  connected  with  other  big  busi- 
nesses, upon  which  it  depends  for 
the  major  part  of  its  revenue.  The 
owners  of  the  press,  like  the  own- 
ers of  other  big  businesses,  are 
bank  directors,  bank  borrowers, 
and  heavy  taxpayers  in  the  upper 
brackets.' 

As  William  Allen  White  put  it: 
'Too  often  the  publisher  of  an 
American  newspaper  has  made 
his  money  in  some  other  calling 
than  journalism.  He  is  a  rich  man 
seeking  power  and  prestige.  He 
has  the  country  club  complex. 
The  business  manager  of  this  ab- 
sentee owner  quickly  is  afflicted 


with  the  country  club  point  of 
view.  Soon  the  managing  editor's 
wife  nags  him  into  it.  And  they 
all  get  the  unconscious  arrogance 
of  conscious  wealth.  Therefore  it 
is  hard  to  get  a  modem  American 
newspaper  to  go  the  distance 
necessary  to  print  all  the  news 
about  many  topics.'  In  the  last 
thirty  years,  in  Mr.  White's  view, 
newspapers  'have  veered  from 
their  traditional  position  as  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  to  mere 
peddlers  and  purveyors  of  news 
.  .  .  the  newspapers  have  become 
commercial  enterprises  and  hence 
fall  into  the  current  which  is 
merging  commercial  enterprises 
along  mercantile  lines.' 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Despatch  made 
the  same  point  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature:  'Today 
newspa,pers  are  Big  Business,  and 
they  are  run  in  that  tradition. 
The  publisher,  who  often  knows 
little  about  the  editorial  side  of 
the  operation,  usually  is  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  in  his 
community,  and  his  editorial 
page,  under  normal  circum- 
stances, strongly  reflects  that 
point  of  view.  Sometimes  he  gives 
his  editor  a  free  hand  but  far 
oftener  he  does  not.  He  looks  upon 
the  paper  primarily  as  a  "prop>- 
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erty"  rather  than  an  instrument 
for  public  service.'  The  typical 
American  publisher,  Mr.  Dabney 
continued,  'considers  the  impor- 
tant part  of  the  paper  to  be  the 
business  management,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  so  long  as  high  sal- 
aries and  lavish  expenditures  are 
made  available  to  that  manage- 
ment, the  editorial  department 
can  drag  along  under  a  schedule 
of  too  much  work  and  too  little 
pay.  Of  course,  such  a  publisher 
sees  that  the  editorials  in  his 
paper  are  "sound,"  which  is  to 
say  that  they  conform  to  his  own 
weird  views  of  society,  and  are 
largely  unreadable.' 

Erwin  D.  Canham  of  the  Christ- 
ian Science  Monitor  thinks  that 
upper-bracket  ownership  and  its 
big-business  character  are  im- 
portant enough  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  his  list  of  the  'shortcom- 
ings of  today's  American  news- 
papers.' 

Towards  Press  Monopoly 

The  monopolistic  trend  in  com- 
munication has  been  clearly  out- 
lined by  the  Commission  report. 

For  a  considerable  period  (since 
1909)  the  number  of  daily  Eng- 
lish-language newspapers  has 
fallen  at  a  fairly  constant  rate. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been 


a  growth  in  literacy,  in  total  popu- 
lation and  in  total  circulation. 
The  peak  of  2,600  dailies  reached 
in  1909  has  been  steadily  reduced 
to  the  present  1,750.  Only  117 
(a,pproximately  one  of  twelve)  of 
the  cities  in  which  daily  news- 
papers are  pubHshed  now  have 
competing  daihes.  In  ten  states  of 
the  Union  no  cities  have  compet- 
ing dailies;  in  twenty-two  states 
no  cities  have  competing  Sunday 
papers.  Altogether  40%  of  the 
estimated  total  daily  newspaper 
circulation  of  48  million  is  non- 
competitive. Rival  newspapers 
exist  only  in  the  larger  cities. 

Twenty-five  hundred  of  the 
16,000  or  more  weekly  news- 
papers of  the  nation  disappeared 
between  1910  and  1920,  another 
1,300  between  1920  and  1930,  and 
1,750  more  in  the  next  decade. 
Fewer  than  10,000  now  survive. 

The  number  of  regional  chains 
or,  more  properly,  single  owner- 
ship of  papers  in  two  to  a  dozen 
different  communities  has  in- 
creased. In  1935  there  were  63 
such  combined  ownerships,  and 
in  1945,  76.  Fourteen  were  cases 
of  single  ownership  of  8  or  more 
papers.  The  76  chains — national, 
regional  and  local  —  own  375 
dailies  altogether,  or  25%  of  all 
English-language  dailies.  In  addi- 
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tion,  there  are  174  localities  in 
which  there  are  partial  combina- 
tions of  separately  published 
newspapers  through  joint  use  of 
the  single  printing  establishment, 
so  that  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  run  peacefully 
through  the  press  but  at  different 
times  of  the  day. 

Local  and  regional  chains,  to- 
gether with  the  Hearst,  Scripps- 
Howard  and  McCormick-Patter- 
son  ownership  groups,  control 
more  than  half  (53.8%)  of  the 
total  newspaper  circulation  of  the 
nation.  Fourteen  newspaper  own- 
ers control  25%  of  the  daily  circu- 
lation, with  less  than  fifty  owners 
controlling  nearly  half  the  total 
Sunday  circulation. 

Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
communities  in  the  country,  all 
but  the  bigger  cities,  have  only 
one  local  newspaper.  In  a  hun- 
dred small  communities  the  only 
newspaper  owner  also  owns  the 
radio  station.  This  creates  a  local 
monopoly  of  local  news.  Joint 
newspaper-radio  ownership  is  in- 
creasing. About  a  third  of  the 
radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  are  controlled  by  news- 
papers, and  the  apphcations  for 
FM  licenses  so  far  received  exceed 
this  ratio. 

The  Hearst  interests,  the  Luce 


interests,  the  Cowles  interests 
and  the  Marshall  Field  interests 
are  powerful  combinations  in  the 
various  media.  The  Radio  Corp- 
oration of  America,  if  not  an  em- 
pire in  the  Hearst  sense,  was  at 
the  moment  of  its  greatest  extent 
a  mass  communications  principal- 
ity of  extraordinary  scope. 

The  press  associations  and  some 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
companies  offer  feature  services 
with  nation-wide  coverage,  so 
that,  as  compared  with  fifty  years 
ago,  an  increasing  sameness 
appears  in  news  stories,  photo- 
graphs, cartoons  and  columns. 
Even  editorials  are  mass-pro- 
duced for  certain  categories  of 
papers. 

Of  the  1,750  remaining  general 
English  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  95%,  serving  all 
but  one-fifth  of  1%  of  the  total 
daily  circulation'  take  the  services 
of  one  or  more  of  the  three  major 
press  associations — the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Interna- 
tional News  Service.  This  stan- 
dardization is  made  more  uniform 
still  by  the  fact  that  International 
News  Service  is  owned  by  inter- 
ests identified  with  Hearst, 
United  Press  by  interests  identi- 
fied with  Scripps-Howard,  and 
the  Associated  Press  by  a  limited. 
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and  until  recently  self-limiting, 
group  of  newspaper  publishers. 
(Radio  stations  and  news  maga- 
zines are  now  admitted  to  asso- 
ciate membership  without  a 
vote.) 

Failure  of  the  Press 

In  describing  the  performance 
of  the  press,  the  Commission 
report  states: 

'To  attract  the  maximum  audi- 
ence, the  press  emphasizes  the 
exceptional  rather  than  the  repre- 
sentative, the  sensational  rather 
than  the  significant.  Many  activi- 
ties of  the  utmost  social  conse- 
quence He  below  the  surface  of 
what  are  conventionally  regarded 
as  reportable  incidents:  more 
power  machinery;  fewer  men 
tending  machines;  more  hours  of 
leisure;  more  schooUng  per  child; 
decrease  of  intolerance;  success- 
ful negotiation  of  labor  contracts; 
increase  of  participation  in  music 
through  the  schools;  increase  in 
the  sale  of  books  of  biography 
and  history. 

'In  most  media  such  matters 
are  crowded  out  by  stories  of 
night-club  murders,  race  riots, 
strike  violence,  and  quarrels 
among  public  officials.  The  Com- 
mission does  not  object  to  the 
reporting  of   these  incidents   but 


to  the  preoccupation  of  the  press 
with  them.  The  press  is  preoccu- 
pied with  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  citizen  is  not  suppHed 
the  information  and  discussion  he 
needs  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities to  the  community  .  .  . 

'The  news  is  twisted  by  the  em- 
phasis on  firstness,  on  the  novel 
and  sensational;  by  the  personal 
interests  of  the  owners;  and  by 
pressure  groups  .  .  . 

'When  we  look  at  the  press  as 
a  whole,  however,  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  society.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  failure 
of  the  press  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  its  freedom  .  .  . 

'What  is  needed,  first  of  all,  is 
recognition  by  the  American 
people  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  press  in  the  present  world 
crisis.  We  have  the  impression 
that  the  American  people  do  not 
realize  what  has  happened  to 
them.  They  are  not  aware  that 
the  communications  revolution 
has  occurred.  They  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  tremendous  power 
which  the  new  instruments  and 
the  new  organization  of  the  press 
place  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men. 
They  have  not  yet  understood 
how  far  the  performance  of  the 
press  falls  short  of  the  require- 
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ments   of   a   free    society    in    the 
world  today  .  .  .' 

In  conclusion,  the  Commission 
declares:  'The  greatest  difficulty 
in  preserving  free  communica- 
tions in  a  technical  society  arises 
from  the  concentration  of  power 
within  the  instruments  of  com- 
munication. The  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  is  in  the  own- 
ership   of    instrumentalities,    but 


the  concentration  also  exists  in 
the  power  of  advertisers,  of  labor 
organizations,  of  organized  pres- 
sure groups — all  capable  of  im- 
pairing the  free  interchange  of 
news  and  ideas.  The  danger  is 
that  the  entire  function  of  com- 
munications will  fall  under  the 
control  of  fewer  and  fewer  per- 
sons.' — Donald  Bruce 

(Continued  next  month) 


*  THE  PRESS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  is  now  and  always  has  been  so  thoroughly 
dominated  by  the  wealthy  few  of  the  country  that  it  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
give  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  correct  information  concerning  political, 
economical  and  social  subjects  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
shall  have,  in  order  that  they  shall  ...  in  all  ways  act  in  the  best  way  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  brutal  force  and  the  chicanery  of  the  ruling  and  employing 
class.  .  .  . 

A  newspaper  fairly  and  honestly  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  public  must  at  all  time  antagonize  the  selfish  interests  of  that  very  class 
which  furnishes  the  largest  part  of  the  newspaper's  income,  and  occasionally  so 
antagonize  this  class  as  to  cause  it  not  only  to  cease  patronage,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  but  to  make  actually  offensive  warfare  against  the  newspaper.— J^.  W.  Scripps 

*  LOBBYISTS  MUST  REGISTER  under  a  new  federal  law;  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1947,  500  organizations  announced  responsibility  for  745  lobbyists — a  total  of 
well  over  $1  million  was  spent  in  trying  to  influence  Congress.  Largest  single 
spender  was  the  Gannett-sponsored  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government,  with 
$137,910.  This  it  spent  fighting:  (1)  communism;  (2)  trade  unions;  and  (3)  high 
income  taxes.  Paid  lobbyist  Willford  I.  King  gets  $7,800  a  year,  plus  expenses, 
from  this  group;  King  also  teaches  one  class  at  New  York  University, 

— T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 

iiC  LONDON — The  International  Committee  for  Study  of  European  Questions 
declared  that  'totalitarianism  of  the  right  and  left'  is  growing  in  the  world  today 
land  there  is  a  danger  that  democracy  will  be  crushed  between  them. 

Its  conclusions  were  reached  in  a  report  which  said  the  Nazi  and  fascist  organiza- 
tions, bent  on  making  another  effort  to  dominate  the  world,  are  reviving  in  many 
lands,  including  Sweden,  Argentina  and  South  Africa.  — Associated  Press 

i^  IT  IS  GENERALLY  THOUGHT  that  the  practical  application  of  atomic  energy 
is  still  ten  or  twenty  years  away,  but  if  we  want  it,  we  can  have  atomic  energy  to  use — 
millions  of  kilowatts  of  it — in  two  or  three  years.  In  ten  years  we  can  be  on  the 
way  to  an  atomic  standard  of  living — cities  without  smoke,  super-convenient  mech- 
anized homes,  and  an  inexhaustible  abundance  of  goods  without  long  or  disagreeable 
labor.  That  we  are  not  already  on  the  road  to  the  atomic  age  is  due  more  to 
political  than  to  scientific  or  technical  circumstances. — Leonard  Engel  in  The  Nation 
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Too  Hot  to  Handle 


Today  an  adventuresome  handful  of  businessmen  are 
nibbling  at  the  idea  of  Thermodynamic  Heating. 
Why  all  the  caution?  Why  is  it  such  a  hot  proposi- 
tion to  handle? 


T  JT  TARM  radiant  heat,  pumped 

*  •  into  your  home  through  a 
refrigerator  unit.  Does  that  sound 
fantastic? 

With  the  fhck  of  a  switch,  the 
entire  process,  thrown  into  re- 
verse, becomes  an  air-condition- 
ing device  for  sultry  summer 
weather.  What  next? 

At  first  thought  all  this  sounds 
incredible,  but  it  is  entirely  with- 
in the  realm  of  physical  possi- 
bility and  is  based  on  facts  known 
to  science  for  over  a  hundred 
years.  In  short,  science  can  con- 
struct a  device  which  will  tap  the 
constant  temperature  of  the 
earth  to  heat  homes  in  winter  and 
keep  them  cool  in  summer. 

As  far  back  as  1935,  Technoc- 
racy sought  to  popularize  this 
principle  as  a  possible  component 
for  Continental  re-housing.  To- 
day an  adventuresome  handful 
of  businessmen  are  nibbling  at  the 
idea  of  Thermodynamic  Heating. 
Why  all  the  caution?  Why  is  it 
such  a  hot  proposition  to  handle? 
The  answer  to  these  questions,  of 


course,  comes  after  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  the 
thermodynamic  principle  implies. 

Almost  everybody  today  knows 
that  heat  is  measured  in  quantity 
as  well  as  intensity.  For  example, 
two  quarts  of  water  at  85  degrees 
Centigrade  contain  twice  as  much 
heat  as  one  quart  of  the  same 
water  at  the  same  (temperature) 
intensity  of  heat.  We  measure  the 
total  in  units  called  B.T.U.'s  or 
calories.  Thus,  a  calory  is  defined 
as  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  one  gram  of  water  one 
degree  Centigrade. 

Therefore,  if  we  pour  heat 
into  an  enclosed  space  continu- 
ously, either  the  space  must 
get  continuously  hotter,  or  the 
heat  must  leak  out  at  the 
same  rate  or  faster  than  the  new 
heat  is  being  added.  A  house  is 
an  enclosed  S|pace,  so  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  the  tempera- 
ture of  human  habitations  become 
those  of  (1)  insulation  and  (2) 
the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  heat; 

If  heat  is  to  be  introduced  into 
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the    air  -  conditioning    system, 
where  shall  it  be  obtained? 

In  the  past,  man  has  sought  to 
capture  heat  from  two  main 
sources.  He  has  sought  to  utilize 
the  heat  contained  in  hydroelec- 
tric energy  and  he  has  learned 
how  to  capture  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion from  fossil  fuels  such  as 
coal,  oil,  gas,  etc.  He  has  also 
contrived  to  convert  the  heat  of 
fossil  fuels  into  electrical  power. 
While  all  of  these  methods  have 
been  found  expensive,  the  last  is 
the  most  wasteful — but  is  a 
method  employed  every   day. 

How  wasteful  is  it?  The  maxi- 
mum limit  of  heat  obtainable 
from  any  fuel  can  be  calculated 
accurately.  Heat  of  combustion, 
for  example,  from  bituminous 
coal  runs  from  13,000  to  14,000 
B.T.U.'s  per  pound,  and  anthra- 
cite from  11,000  to  12,000.  It 
requires  on  the  average,  1.3 
pounds  of  coal  to  produce  1  kilo-\ 
watt-hour  of  electrical  energy. 
But  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  a  kilowatt-hour  of  electrical 
energy  through  an  electric  heater 
is  only  3,413  B.T.U.'s.  That  is 
what  heating  by  electricity  pro- 
duced from  coal  means.  It  is 
obviously  wasteful. 

But  man,  in  his  search  for  heat, 
has  overlooked  the  greatest  and 


cheapest  source  of  all — the  oceans 
of  heat  that  reside  and  flow  in 
the  earth,  the  air  and  the  water 
all  about  us.  It  is  a  well  known 
scientific  fact  that  only  at  the 
bottom  of  the  temperature  scale, 
-273  degrees  Centigrade,  when 
molecular  motion  ceases,  matter 
no  longer  has  warmth.  Above  that 
temperature  there  is  some  warmth 
in  everything.  If  the  temperature 
of  soil,  for  instance,  were  lowered 
from  0  degrees  Centigrade  to  -10 
degrees  Centigrade  it  would  give 
up  10  degrees  of  heat.  Thus  we 
see  that  even  on  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  there  is  still  abundant 
warmth  in  the  air,  the  water  and 
the  earth.  How  can  we  go  about 
extracting  sufficient  energy 
from  this  reservoir  to  heat  the 
homes  and  living  quarters  of  all 
North  Americans? 

Since  in  most  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  North  America  the  tem- 
perature seldom  goes  below  0 
degrees  Centigrade,  all  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  solids  of  the 
earth  must  be  laden  with  a  large 
amount  of  heat.  Unfortunately, 
however,  heat  only  flows  of  itself 
from  bodies  of  higher  to  those  of 
lower  temperature,  just  as  water 
flows  from  higher  to  lower  levels. 
Hence  heat  flows  from  the  house 
to  the  outside  in  winter. 
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In  the  case  of  water,  we  solve 
the  difficulty  with  a  pump.  We 
apply  energy  to  the  pump,  which 
in  turn  reverses  the  direction  of 
flow  of  the  water.  Why  not  use 
the  same  process  with  heat?  Why 
not  have  a  'heat  pump'? 

The  process  is  simple  enough. 
Almost  everybody  knows  that  in 
the  household  refrigerator  the  in- 
side of  the  box  gets  cold  while 
parts  on  the  outside  of  the  box 
get  warmer.  Heat  is  merely  being 
removed  from  the  interior  by  the 
coils  of  pipe  called  the  evaporator 
and  is  collected  and  thrown  off 
by  the  compressor  and  condenser 
unit. 

Now  if  the  evaporator  is  placed 
outside  a  building,  buried  in  the 
earth  or  submerged  in  a  large 
body  of  water,  and  the  condenser 
placed  inside  the  building,  the 
purpose  of  the  process  will  have 
been  reversed,  and  the  condenser 
now  acts  as  a  furnace.  The  only 
extraneous  energy  required  is 
that  necessary  to  operate  the 
pump — and  this  is  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  involved  in  direct 
heating  through  combustion. 
Simple  in  theory,  you  say — but 
how  does  it  work  in  practice? 

The  Terra-Temp  Co.  of  Indian- 
apolis has  tested,  and  plans  to 
produce    a    *heat    pump'    which 
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operates  on  the  refrigeration 
principle  of  evaporation  and  con- 
densation of  freon — the  same 
material  as  is  used  in  most  refrig- 
eration systems  today.  The  heat 
enters  the  system  through  coils 
buried  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
frost  level.  Liquid  freon  is 
caused  to  evaporate  in  these  coils, 
absorbing  the  heat  in  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  The  gaseous 
freon  is  piped  into  the  house,  and 
superheated  by  compression.  The 
heat  is  wrung  from  the  gas  by 
condensation,  and  an  air  stream 
carries  it  to  outlet  registers.  In 
summer  the  process  is  reversed, 
the  freon  picks  up  heat  inside 
the  house  and  deposits  it  outside 
by  means  of  the  ground  coils.  If 
hydroelectric  power  is  available 
at  less  than  one  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour,  the  cost  of  operating  this 
unit  is  said  to  be  extremely  low. 

The  Muncie  (Ind.)  Gear  Works 
is  producing  a  unit  called  the 
Marvair,  which  is  both  a  heating 
and  a  cooling  unit.  It  differs  from 
the  Terra-Temp  in  that  it  gets 
the  heat  from  the  ground  by 
circulating  water  through  about 
200  feet  of  pipe  buried  below  the 
frost  line. 

C.  B.  Osborne  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.     has     installed    a    system 

{Continued  on  page  35) 
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TQRITISH  Columbia  scientists,  as  well  as  scientists  elsewhere  con- 
^^  cemed  with  coal  technology,  foresee  the  day  when  coal,  instead 
of  being  wrested  from  the  earth  and  transported  long  distances  from 
pit  to  furnace,  will  be  gasified  underground  and  its  useful  content 
pij>ed  to  the  surface  where  gasoline,  diesel  oils,  lubricants,  synthetics, 
alcohols  and  waxes  will  be  extracted  by  large  recovery  plants. 

The  new  technique  will  probably  affect  the  development  of  B.C.'s 
unopened  coal  resources.  It  is  now  possible  that  they  may  be  soon 
'mined'  scientifically  without  miners. 

In  Germany  the  Fischer-Tropsch,  Lurgi  and  Linde-Fraenkl 
patents  have  led  the  way.  The  Fischer-Tropsch  process  most  econ- 
omically converts  coal  into  liquid  hydrocarbons  for  practicable  recov- 
ery of  its  many  useful  components.  (When  Germany's  first  Fischer- 
Tropsch  plant  was  built  in  1939  it  supplied  the  Luftwaffe  with  much 
of  the  necessary  high-test  gasoline.)  Lurgi  paved  the  way  for  the 
creation  of  great  quantities  of  chea,p  oxygen,  so  vital  in  coal  gasifica- 
tion, while  Linde-Fraenkl  evolved  the  continuous  water  gas  process 
which  simplifies  and  speeds  up  production. 

In  underground   experiments   sufficient   data   already   has  been 
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collected  to  demonstrate  that  gasification  below  the  earth,  though 
it  is  equally  adaptable  to  virgin  coal  seams,  can  be  most  usefully 
applied  to  exploit  incompletely  worked  coal  measures.  This  would 
open  up  the  possibility  of  extensive  recovery  in  the  abandoned  coal 
workings  at  Nanaimo,  Ladysmith  and  elsewhere  on  Vancouver 
Island. 

Reports  on  operations  in  Russia  during  the  last  10  years  reveal  that 
some  Soviet  industries  have  been  run  almost  exclusively  on  the 
generator  gases  and  technological  gases  obtained  by  this  revolution- 
ary method  of  'mining.' 

These  factors,  in  conjunction  with  the  technical  advances  made 
by  the  petroleum  industry,  now  make  it  feasible  for  plants  to  be 
erected  here  to  extract  coal's  varied  content  as  easily  and  cheaply  as 
similar  products  are  won  from  crude  oil  and  natural  gas. 

To  judge  from  Russian  reports,  it  appears  that  coal  which  fractures 
when  heated,  and  thus  forms  fissures  through  which  the  freed  gas 
can  percolate,  is  perhaps  simplest  to  exploit,  though  the  process  can 
be  made  to  function  satisfactorily  with  all  types.  The  sole  difference 
lies  in  the  dissimilar  techniques  required  for  gasification  of  a  hori- 
zontal and  slanting  seam. 

The  gasification  of  a  thick  horizontal  coal  seam  necessitates  a 
somewhat  complicated  method  of  blocking  out  the  area  to  be  worked 
to  assure  proper  combustion.  A  number  of  vertical  holes  24  to  36 
inches  in  diameter,  and  spaced  about  40  yards  apart,  are  drilled  from 
the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  seam,  forming  a  circular  pattern 
around  a  central  shaft.  The  bottom  of  this  shaft  is  then  connected 
with  one  of  the  outer  holes  by  burning  or  by  horizontal  drilling. 
Similar  drives  are  burned  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  shaft  until 
each  segment  is  consumed  and  the  entire  block  has  been  exploited. 

In  order  initially  to  ignite  the  coal  seam  incendiary  material 
dropped  down  one  of  the  cavities  will  create  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture that  causes  combustion.  The  compressed  air  or  oxygen  fed  into 
the  hole  maintains  the  fire  and  can  direct  it  to  any  one  of  the  adjoin- 
ing holes. 

Once  two  of  the  shafts  have  been  connected  at  the  bottom,  the 
intense   combustion   temperature    (which   can  be  varied  by   proper 
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metering  of  the  air  or  oxygen  supply) ,  of  the  coal  in  the  seam  around 
the  drive  causes  the  adjacent  coal  to  fracture  and  release  gas.  Some 
of  this  gas  seeps  through  the  fissures  to  the  take-off  shaft  and  some 
travels  through  the  combustion  chamber  without  being  consumed 
and  escapes  to  the  surface  through  the  same  outlet.  This  gas  con- 
tains most  of  the  coal's  useful  properties,  which  then  are  recovered 
in  the  surface  plants. 

Exploitation  of  slanting  seams  is  not  quite  so  difficult.  Here 
coal  can  be  blocked  out  by  drilling  holes  about  50  yards  apart  and 
edgewise  through  the  seam  to  the  desired  working  depth.  These 
holes  again  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  drive  (achieved  by  burn- 
ing or  drilling),  as  is  used  to  link  the  excavations  of  a  flat  coal  seam. 


As  combustion  continues  upward,  ash,  impurities  and  whole  sections 
of  the  hanging  wall  fall  into  the  burned  out  cavity  beneath.  This 
continuous,  almost  automatic  refilling  of  the  combustion  chamber 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  preventing  its  diameter  from  overly 
lenlarging.  Were  this  not  the  case,  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  air 
fed  into  the  chamber  might  travel  through  and  dilute  the  gas. 

In  all  instances  the  quality  of  the  gas  released  varies  at  the 
different  stages  of  the  underground  burning.  When  the  gas  driven  off 
is  too  poor  it  can  easily  be  enriched  by  shutting  off  the  air  supply 
and  drawing  off  the  richer  percolating   gas  with  a  vacuum  pump. 
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The  carefully  measured  use  of  oxygen,  and  at  times  the  steam 
injected  into  the  drive,  will  also  bring  about  a  reaction  that  helps  to 
improve  the  gas  given  off  by  the  coal  seam.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  valuable  methane  gas  (similar  to  natural  gas),  which 
now  has  to  be  'wasted'  because  its  explosive  nature  endangers  the 
coal  mine,  is  recovered  by  underground  gasification. 

One  of  the  first  American  experiments  along  this  line  has  been 
in  Alabama,  where  a  thin  coal  seam  is  forced  to  give  up  its  properties 
by  underground  gasification. 

If  generally  adopted  this  new  method  of  'mining'  will  stretch 
indefinitely  North  America's  reserves  of  oil  fuel  and  similar  pro- 
ducts. It  offers  inexpensive  means  of  converting  coal  to  gas,  liquid 
fuels,  and  wide  variety  of  synthetics.  As  it  equalizes  low  and  high 
grade  coal,  it  raises  the  value  of  the  enormous  measures  of  sub- 
bitumens  and  lignites  now  extending  below  the  north  central  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Gasification  enthusiasts  claim  that  in  the  future  electric  power 
and  gas  companies  will  erect  their  conversion  plants  above  gasified 
coal  seams,  from  which  power,  gas  or  oil  will  be  piped  directly  to 
cities.  — ^Vancouver  News-Herald 


MAJOR  wars  bring  about  violent  movements  in  the  general  price 
level,  as  well  as  distortion  between  prices  of  various  commodity 
groups.  Scarcity  of  civilian  goods,  accompanied  by  increased  money 
supply,  causes  bidding  up  of  prices  which  is  likely  to  run  into  an 
unhealthy  boom,  followed  by  the  inevitable  crash.  In  order  to  gain 
perspective  on  the  present  situation,  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the 
effect  of  our  three  greatest  wars  on  the  price  level. 

The  diagram  shows  the  war  cycle  of  prices  by  years  for  the  Civil 
War,  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  to  the  latest  date  available.  In 
each  case,  the  wholesale  price  index  for  the  year  of  the  outbreak 
of  war  has  been  used  as  100,  and  the  succeeding  years  have  been 
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WHOLESALE   PRICES    DURING    THREE   WAR    CYCLES 
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related  to  this  base.  For  the  first  two  wars,  the  curve  has  been 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  immediate  postwar  decUne,  although 
actually  after  the  Civil  War  the  long  downswing  was  resumed  follow- 
ing a  temporary  interruption  in  1872.  In  the  World  War  II  cycle,  the 
first  quarter  of  1947  has  been  added  by  means  of  the  dotted  line. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  two  earlier  war  cycles,  the 
price  index  in  both  cases  advanced  to  about  the  same  level  above 
the  base  year  and  then  dropped  to  about  the  same  point,  although  the 
timing  and  severity  of  the  movements  were  different.  In  the  present 
cycle,  the  period  of  rapid  advance  began  later  owing  to  controlled 
prices  during  the  war. 

— Cleveland  Trust  Company  Business  Bulletin 


*  WASHINGTON— Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  of  Santa  Monica.  Calif,  has  received  a 
contract  from  Army  air  forces  for  design  of  a  plane  capable  of  exceeding  2,200  miles 
ian  hour  and  of  flying  at  heights  up  to  nearly  60  miles,  the  Army  air  forces  announced. 
The  proposed  craft  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  supersonic  planes,  or  those  capable 
of  traveling  faster  than  the  763-mile-an-hour  speed  of  sound.  — Associated  Press 
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If  REVOLUTION  in  production  is  occurring  on  U.S.  farms.  This 
^^  revolution,  officially  named  as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, centers  in  farm  efficiency. 

Farmers  are  fewer  than  before  the  war.  Their  number  averaged 
10,012,000  in  1946.  That  was  8.3%  below  the  annual  average  of 
1935-39.    They  operated  300,000  fewer  farms  than  in  prewar. 

Farm  output,  at  the  same  time,  was  about  31%  greater  in  1946 
than  before  the  war.  More  grain,  livestock,  fruit  and  fibers  were 
produced,  with  fewer  workers.  Output  per  worker,  in  fact,  rose 
42.9%  in  this  period. 

Many  results  are  to  flow  from  this  farm  revolution. 

Fewer  workers  will  be  needed  on  farms  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Ajs  it  is  now,  farm  jobs  absorb  19.7%  of  the  labor  force.  In 
1920,  farm  work  gave  jobs  to  26%  of  the  nation's  workers.  This 
means  an  increasing  flow  of  displaced  farm  workers  toward  the 
cities.  When  factories  cannot  absorb  them,  these  workers  will  add 
to  any  unemployment  problem  of  the  future. 

Greater  supplies  of  foods  and  other  farm  products  will  roll  from 
farms  to  markets.  This  points  to  an  early  return  of  the  old  farm 
problem  of  surpluses  unless  the  U.S.  can  hold  consumption  high  and 
keep  foreign  markets. 

Government's  role  in  farm  production  and  marketing  may  be 
expanded  as  threats  of  surpluses  grow.  When  farms  are  pouring 
out  products  faster  than  markets  will  take  them,  the  Government 
may  have  to  buy  up  the  excess  to  support  prices  profitable  to  farmers, 
then  turn  around  and  provide  ways  to  distribute  the  surpluses  as  fast 
as  stocks  accumulate.  There  is  talk  already  of  reviving  food-stamp 
plans,  of  guaranteeing  a  minimum  diet  for  low-income  families  at  tax- 
payers' ex,pense.  Expanded  school-lunch  programs  and  additional 
production  controls  have  been  suggested  to  Congress. 

Cause  of  increased  efficiency  is  traced  first  of  all  to  more  tractors 
and  other  machines.  There  are  more  than  2,500,000  tractors  on  farms 
today,  against  250,000  in  1920.    Farmers  have  cut  in  half  the  number 
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of  horses  and  mules  on  farms,  releasing  about  55,000,000  acres  of 
crops  for  commodities  for  human  consumption. 

Use  of  more  fertilizers  and  lime  added  about  one  sixth  of  the 
total  increase  in  farm  output.  Better  seeds  is  an  important  factor 
in  today's  higher  yields.  By  getting  more  product  per  acre,  farmers 
have  raised  their  income  to  an  all-time  high.  But  greater  output 
also  hastens  the  return  of  surpluses,  which  may  be  the  major  farm 
problem  of  the  future.  — United  States  News 
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WITH  a  wealth  of  raw  materials  to  su,pply  her  factories,  and 
abundant  suppUes  of  electric  power  at  her  disposal,  Canada  has 
become  a  highly  industrialized  country.  Within  our  borders  lie  ex- 
pansive timberlands,  mines  of  metal  and  of  coal,  fertile  agricultural 
lands,  and  streams,  rivers,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  coastal  waters 
that  yield  abundant  harvest  in  food  fish.  These  are  the  sources  that 
provide  the  raw  materials  that  keep  the  wheels  of  our  factories  roll- 
ing— the  28,000  factories  which  in  1943  gave  employment  to  no  less 
than  one-tenth  of  our  entire  population,  and  produced  goods  with  a 
selling  value  at  the  factory  of  $8,733,000,000.  . 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Canada  are  concentrated  largely 
in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Ontario  is  the  dominant 
manufacturing  province.  In  1943  with  only  38%  of  the  total  number 
of  establishments  reporting,  plants  in  Ontario  furnished  employment 
to  46%  of  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  pro- 
duced over  48%  of  the  entire  output.  Quebec  ranks  second  with 
33%  of  the  output,  while  British  Columbia  with  7%  of  the  output 
ranks  third. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Canadian  manufacturing  development 
in  recent  years  has  been  the  growth  of  non-ferrous  metal  smelting 
and  refining.  This  industry  based  on  mineral  resources  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  leading  manufactures,  along  with  the  industries 
based  upon  forest,  agricultural  and  live  stock  resources.  The  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  although  of  comparatively  recent  development  in 
Canadian  industry,  had  by  1933  displaced  flour  milling  as  Canada's 
most  important  manufacturing  industry.  In  spite  of  recent  vicissi- 
tudes it  held  that  position  up  to  1935,  when  it  was  displaced  by  the 
non-ferrous  metal  smelting  and  refining  industry. 

The  incidence  of  the  war  resulted  in  a  rearrangement  in  the  rank 
of  many  industries.  Industries  producing  su,pplies  and  equipment  for 
the  armed  forces  naturally  advanced  while  those  industries  producing 
for  the  domestic  consumers'  market  decHned  in  importance.  To 
supply  the  raw  materials  needed  by  the  industries  engaged  principally 
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^  LONDON — Radioactive  substances  and  television  techniques  are  being  used 
to  trace  disease  and  an  electronic  device  called  'the  clucking  hen'  can  detect  thyroid 
disturbances,  A.  Dickson  Wright,  a  well-known  surgeon,  told  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts. 

Machines  devised  for  atom-splitting  were  being  used  by  doctors  to  test  for 
faulty  cell-structure. 

Radioactive  iodine  administered  to  a  patient  could  be  traced  to  any  part  of  the 
body  affected  by  a  diseased  thyroid  gland  and  a  'farmyard  din'  would  be  emitted  by 
the  instrument  when  it  was  placed  against  a  diseased  area. 

'The  behavior  of  radioactive  substances  may  be  traced  all  over  the  body  and 
the  delicacy  of  estimation  is  greater  than  ever  we  have  had  before/  he  said. 

Research  was  being  conducted  on  \a  suggestion  to  make  more  accurate  X-ray 
pictures  by  'amplifying  images  on  the  X-ray  screen  by  electronic  techniques.' 

— Reuters 

*  EDMONTON— Dr.  C.  H.  Wright  of  Trail,  B.C.,  President  of  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute of  Canada,  in  an  address  here  to  the  Edmonton  branch  said  science  and 
engineering  are  evolving  to  a  position  of  greater  importance  and  the  technologists 
must  accept  their  new  social  responsibilities,  since  their  first  duty  is  to  their  fellow- 
man. 

He  said  that  inasmuch  as  the  discovery  of  scientific  truths  has  given  great 
powers  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  there  is  need  for  the  clear  and  logical  thinking 
of  the  scientist  and  engineer  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres. 

In  this  way  the  scientist  and  engineer  can  assist  in  giving  all  a  better  world 
in  which  the  greatest  scourge  of  all— war  itself — will  be  eViminaied.— Canadian  Press 
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in  war  production,  it  became  necessary  in  many  cases  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  many  products  such  as  pleasure  cars, 
radios,  washing  machines,  electrical  equipment,  household  appliances, 
agricultural  implements,  etc.  Many  industries  were  thus  forced  to 
change  over  to  war-time  production.  These  changes,  however,  did 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  output  of  industries,  and  consequently  their 
importance  as  producers  of  manufactured  goods  did  not  alter  drasti- 
cally. 

In  1943  the  following  were  the  ten  leading  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  Canada  in  order  of  their  importance  as  measured  by  the  gross 
value  of  production:  non-ferrous  metal  smelting  and  refining,  miscel- 
laneous chemical  products,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  shipbuild- 
ing and  repairs,  miscellaneous  iron  and  steel  products,  automobiles, 
pulp  and  paper,  aircraft,  electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  and  pri- 
mary iron  and  steel.  — ^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

THE   DREAM   OF  MAKING  SHINY 

aluminum  from  a  clay  bank  is  coming 
true.  For  nearly  four  years  an  experi- 
mental plant  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  been  producing  from 
kaolin  clay  a  raw  material  which  is 
the  practical  equivalent  of  bauxite, 
hitherto  the  only  usable  ore  of  aluminimi. 

Literally  billions  upon  billions  of  tons 
of  clay  suitable  for  use  in  the  process 
developed  by  Dr.  James  I.  Hoffman, 
government  chemist,  underlie  the  south- 
ern states  alone.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
white  or  cream  clay  that  is  used  in  coat- 
ing paper  and  in  some  ceramics. 

The  primary  barrier  to  the  use  of  clay 
in  aluminum  production  is  cost.  To  pro- 
duce clay  of  the  needed  purity  by  the 
Hoffman  process  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  high-grade  bauxite  under  pre- 
sent conditions. 

In  the  Hoffman  process  the  clay  is 
first  roasted,  then  digested  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  next  filtered  to  re- 
move the  insoluble  silica.  The  aluminum 
is  obtained  as  hydrated  chloride  by  add- 
ing hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  rest  of 
the  process  consists  of  separating  and 
washing  the  aluminum  chloride  crystals, 
heating  them  to  drive  off  the  chloride 
and  then  recovering  the  hydrochloric 
acid  for  re-use. 


A  NEW  'HOT  AIR'  ENGINE  WHICH 

may  revolutionize  modem  methods  of 
transport  and  power  generation  has  been 
developed  in  Eindhoven,  Holland.  In  its 
15-horsepower  version  the  engine  makes 
no  more  noise  than  a  sewing  machine 
and  can  run  on  gasoline,  oil,  methyl  alco- 
hol or  gas.  Its  development  follows  10 
years  of  secret  research  in  laboratories 
of  Philips  Electrical  Works — most  of  it 
carried  on  under  German  occupation. 

Manufacturers  claim  that  the  engine, 
known  as  the  Philips  hot  air  motor,  can 
be  built  to  any  horsepower  and  used 
for  motor  transport,  rail  traction  and 
generation  of  electricity  in  private  homes 
and  industry.  Unlike  gasoline  and  diesel 
engines,  the  motor  is  stated  to  have 
external  combustion. 

A  RAYON  STABILIZATION  PROCESS 

called  Sanforset  has  been  developed  by 
Cluett,  Peabody  and  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Sanforizing  process  of  shrinkproofing  cot- 
ton. Sanforset  is  said  to  hold  shrinkage 
or  stretching  of  rayon  fabrics  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  2%;  to  make  them  washable,  and 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  special  care 
in  ironing. 

THE  VOLUME  OF  MERCHANDISE 
sold  through  the  automatic  coin  machines 
is  due  for  a  sharp  rise,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  In  fact, 
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the  department's  monthly,  Domestic 
Commerce,  is  talking  about  an  annual 
volume  of  $3  billion  within  ten  years. 
(Current  volume  is  around  $500  million.) 
Development  of  new  electronic 
machines  will  greatly  increase  the  types 
of  products  to  be  sold  automatically 
Domestic  Commerce  says.  Dairy  pro- 
ducts, meat  and  fish  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. 

VAPOMAT,  A  DEVICE  MANUFAC- 
tured  by  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  grounds  flying  insects 
permanently.  The  instrument  is  an  auto- 
matic electric  insecticide  sprayer.  Loaded 
with  one  filling  of  Vaposector  Fluid,  also 
manufactured  by  the  company,  it  will 
achieve  a  positive  kill  of  flying  insects 
in  500,000  cubic  feet,  the  maker  claims. 
Housed  in  a  hammered  aluminum 
case,  Vapomat  weighs  8  pounds.  It 
operates  on  a.c.  or  d.c.  An  automatic 
shut-off  prevents  burn-outs.  Volume  of 
dispersal  is  regulated  by  a  dial  control. 


bonded  with  rubber,  also  yield  low 
stretch  and  increased  flexibility. 

Splicing  and  repair  are  easy,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  Rubber  technicians.  They 
add  that  the  belt  will  make  possible 
longer  runs. 

A    PORTABLE    TIME    CONTROL 

unit  automatically  turns  on  and  off  (at 
predetermined  times)  radios,  coffee 
brewers,  roasters  and  lights.  One  electric 
outlet  of  the  unit  is  plugged  into  a  wall 
socket  and  a  second  outlet  is  plugged  into 
the  appliance  Then  the  'on'  and  'off 
settings  are  made.  Bedside  radios  can  be 
set  to  turn  off  at  midnight — in  case  the 
listener  falls  asleep — and  to  turn  on  at 
7  a.m.  to  awaken  him.  When  people  are 
away  on  vacation,  they  can  use  the 
robot  for  burglar  protection  by  setting 
it  to  turn  the  house  lights  on  at  dusk 
and  turn  them  off  at  a  later  hour.  On 
hot  summer  nights,  fans  can  be  attached 
to  the  time  control  unit  and  regulated 
to  turn  off  later. 


A  NEW  'UNDERGRATE  AIR  Dis- 
tributor' for  railroad  steam  locomotives 
has  been  announced  by  Bituminous  Coal 
Research,  Inc.  By  improving  the  distri- 
bution of  combustion  air,  fuel  savings 
ranging  from  7%  to  15%  are  being 
obtained  in  road  tests. 

A  NEW  CONVEYOR  BELT  WHICH 
has  been  developed  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  will  bring  improved  effi- 
ciency in  heavy-materials  handling. 

Strength,  claimed  to  be  250  to  400 
times  greater  than  that  of  previous  rub- 
ber-fabric belts,  is  obtained  by  using  a 
new  textile  construction.  Nylon,  (cross- 
wise)    and    Ustex    yarn     (lengthwise), 
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A  NEW  ELECTRONIC  METHOD  OF 

sterilizing  and  preserving  foods  has  been 
reported  by  Drs.  Amo  Brasch  and  Wolf- 
gang Huber  of  the  research  laboratories 
of  Electronized  Chemicals  Corporation, 
New  York.  In  a  recent  article  the  re- 
searchers describe  the  operation  of  the 
capacitron,  a  device  that  produces  short 
bursts  of  electrons  at  very  high  electric 
pressures.  Food,  medical  products, 
blood  and  other  materials  exposed  to 
the  electronic  discharge,  though  pre- 
viously contaminated  with  bacteria, 
become  completely  sterile. 

WHIRLING  SPIKES  ON  A  NEW 
farm  machine  pulverize  the  soil  to  do 
the  work  of  both  disk  and  harrow.  The 
rotary  harrow,  invented  by  John  Ritten- 
house  of  Washington,  Iowa,  has  a  long 
cylindrical  shaft  driven  by  tractor  power 
at  a  rate  of  450  revolutions  per  minute. 
Fastened  to  the  shaft  are  four  rows  of 
spikes  that  rotate  through  the  soil,  leav- 
ing a  strip  of  pulverized  earth.  The 
machine,  which  weighs  less  than  one 
ton,  pulls  up  weeds  by  the  roots,  accord- 
ing to  the  inventor. 

LINSEED   OIL   NOW    HAS   A   NEW 

rival  in  the  paint  field.  It  is  a  chemically 
treated  soybean  oil  which  has  similar 
drying  qualities.  Linseed  oil,  for  many 
years,  has  been  the  base  for  paints  and 
linoleum. 

The  discovery  of  this  process  of  treat- 
ing soybean  oil  to  make  it  suitable  for  use 
in  paints  will  free  America  from  reliance 
on  imports  of  linseed  oil,  or  the  flax- 
seed from  which  it  is  obtained,  the  Am- 
erican Chemical  Society  was  told  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Schwarcman  of  Buffalo.  The 


United  States,  now  producing  annually 
over  one  billion  pounds  of  soybean  oil, 
oan  produce  as  much  as  needed  to  supply 
the  demands  of  this  new  use. 


A  NEW  ROLLING  MILL  TURNS  OUT 
steel  strip  at  a  mile-a-minute  clip  at  the 
West  Virginia  plant  of  the  Weirton  Steel 
Corp.  The  machine  is  claimed  to  be  one- 
third  faster  than  any  similar  unit,  and 


about  three  times  as  fast  as  most  cold 
reduction  mills.  First  stand  in  the  five- 
stand  mill  has  a  speed  of  650  feet  per 
minute,  the  last  will  run  at  5,000  per 
minute. 

The  mill  will  produce  strip  in  gages 
of  0.006  inches  to  0.015  inches,  suitable 
for  tinplate.  It  is  expected  to  boost  out- 
put of  tin  mill  products  by  50%. 

A  FLYING-WING  JET  PROPELLED 

Army  bomber  is  nearing  completion  at 
the  Northrop  plant.  It  is  the  first  of  the 
type  ever  built. 

This  new  plane  is  a  brother  of  the 
giant  Flying  Wing  bomber  and  cargo 
ship  which  made  its  first  flight  test  dur- 
ing 1946.  Unlike  it,  however,  it  has  no 
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visible  propellers  to  push  it  through 
the  air. 

This  new  jet-bomber,  the  YB-49,  is 
powered  by  eight  General  Electric  J-35 
jet  engines,  capable  of  producing  a  total 
of  32,000  pounds  thrust.  They  are 
arranged  in  two  groups  of  four,  one 
group  on  each  side  of  the  center.  Like 
its  older  brother,  the  B-35,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  Northrop-designed  elevons,  a 
control  surface  that  performs  the  func- 
tions of  both  elevators  and  ailerons  in 
ordinary  planes. 

The  new  Flying  Wing  is  53  feet  long 
and  has  a  spread  of  172  feet.  The  B-35 
Flying  Wing  has  the  same  span.  Both 
are  the  nearest  approaches  yet  made  to 
airplanes  consisting  wholly  of  support- 
ing surfaces.  Almost  every  portion  of 
both  contribute  to  lift,  and  the  parts  of 
ordinary  planes  that  contribute  most  to 
drag  are  lacking. 

DYNA-JET  IS  A  TRUE  JET  PRO- 
pulson  engine  operating  on  the  reson- 
ant jet  principle  of  burning  regular 
(white)  gasoline  for  fuel.  The  manufac- 
turer, Aeromarine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
says  that  it  develops  more  than  three 
pounds  of  static  thrust  (without  ram 
air),  although  it  weighs  only  16  ounces. 
Only  one  of  its  seven  parts  moves. 

Dyna-Jet  is  started  with  a  blast  of 
compressed  air  from  tank  or  tire  pump, 
and  a  vibrator  spark  coil  connected  to 
the  spark  plug.  Once  started,  all  external 
connections  are  removed,  and  the  engine 
continues  to  run  from  the  fuel  tank 
alone.  It  is  21^/4  inches  long  and  has  a 
maximum  diameter  of  2 14  inches. 

AN  ULTRA-SPEED  SPOT  WELDING 
machine  recently  designed  and  built  by 
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Progressive  Welder  Co.,  Detroit,  will 
spot  weld  both  right  and  left  hand  front 
fenders  and  by  a  simple  adjustment  will 
handle  two  different  sizes  of  fenders 
interchangeably,  at  a  production  rate  of 
150  assemblies  per  hour,  with  19  spot 
welds  per  fender. 

In  addition,  the  machine  can  be 
operated  at  'normal'  production  by  a 
single  operator — welding  right  and  left 
fenders  alternately  —  or  two  operators 
may  be  used,  one  for  right  and  one  for 
left  fenders,  thereby  doubling  produc- 
tion. 


BY  MEANS  OF  RADARANGE,  AN 
electronic  stove  made  by  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Co.,  beamed  energy  from 
a   magnetron     tube     cooks   radarburgers 


in  about  15  seconds.  For  take-out  serv- 
ice, radarburgers  are  wrapped  in  paper, 
placed  in  a  paper  bag,  and  cooked. 
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A  TIRE  WITHOUT  A  TUBE  HAS 
been  a  goal  of  rubber  industry  research 
for  some  30  years.  The  B.F.  Goodrich 
Co.  has  now  announced  that  it's  got 
one. 

The  big  problem  of  the  engineers  was 
to  fortify  the  single  casing  against  punc- 
tures. A  sealant  of  soft,  sticky  rubber 
that  lines  the  rayon-cord  carcass  does 
the  trick.  The  beaded  section  is  tailored 


to  fit  the  flange  in  the  steel  rim  to 
guard  against  loss  of  air.  To  the  eye,  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  tubeless 
tire  is  that  the  valve  is  nearer  the  out- 
side of  the  rim. 

Goodrich  reports  that  the  new  pro- 
duct has  been  road-tested  for  months. 
Now  it's  seeing  service  on  a  taxicab 
fleet,  state  police  cars  and  some  privately 
owned  cars. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    DEPART- 

ment,  Ottawa,  estimates  that  it  took 
about  57  man-hours  to  produce  an  acre 
of  wheat  in  1830.  Today  it  takes  2.5 
hours. 


A   DISCOVERY   THAT   MAY   OPEN 

the  way  for  synthetic  silk  and  wool  and 
powerful  -germ-killing  compounds  was  re- 
vealed by  Robert  B.  Woodward,  Harvard 
scientist,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Woodward  said  he  has  been  able  to 
duplicate  the  work  of  nature  in  miaking 
fibrous  proteins. 

In  his  latest  work,  Woodward  disclosed 
he  has  put  together  atoms  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  with  the  general  molecular 
characteristics  of  fibrous  proteins — the 
building  blocks  for  hair,  muscle,  nerves, 
skin  and  other  forms  of  living  matter. 

A  BOOK  VENDING  MACHINE  HAS 

been  placed  in  operation  in  the  subway 
arcade  in  Midtown,  New  York  City,  for 
the  pocket-size  book  buying  public. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

— still  on  a  heavy  upsurge — advanced 
2.5  points  in  the  month  ended  May  1, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.  The  bureau  reported  that  the 
advance  was  the  greatest  recorded  in  the 
index  since  September,  1939,  when  the 
rise  was  2.7. 

At  May  1,  the  index,  boosted  by  lifted 
subsidies  and  ceilings,  was  133.1  com- 
pared with  130.6  April  1.  This  left  it 
6.1  points  higher  than  at  the  first  of  the 
current  calendar  year  and  11.1  points 
above  the  level  at  May   1,   1946. 

The  index  is  computed  on  a  base  that 
1935-39  equals  100. 

All  six  of  the  component  groups  which 
make  up  the  index  recorded  advances  in 
April    due    to    changes    in    cost-of-living 
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essentials  such  as  rents,  butter,  coal  and 
numerous  other  items. 

The  food  index  mounted  from  151.6  to 
154.9,  rentals  from  113.4  to  115.4,  fuel 
and  light  from  109.1  to  116.2,  clothing 
from  136.9  to  140,  home  furnishings 
from  137.2  to  138.6  and  miscellaneous 
items  from  116.3  to  116.8. 

PRICES  ARE  CUT  AN  AVERAGE 
of  10%  in  the  midsummer  catalogue  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  Women's  cloth- 
ing is  down  as  much  as  56%  (average 
13%),  men's  clothing  as  much  as  35%, 
home  furnishings  as  much  as  34%, 

VOLUME  OF  CONSUMER  CREDIT 
reached  a  new  U.S.  peak  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  report- 
ed. April's  increase  of  $207,000,000,  due 
largely  to  heavier  installment  buying, 
brought  the  total  to  $10,256,000,000. 
That  was  $149,000,000  above  the  pre- 
vious peak  in  1941,  more  than  double  the 
wartime  low  of  $4,835,000,000  in  Febru- 
ary 1944. 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THEIR 
history,  life  insurance  companies  made  looo 
less  than  3%  on  their  investments  in 
1946.  So  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
announced.  The  earning  rate  was  2.92%  ' 
compared  with  3.07%  in  1945,  3.61% 
in  1940,  5.25%  in  1925. 


ing  who  soon  wil 
jobs. 


be  on  the  market  for 


Unemployment 


IT     HAS     BEEN     ESTIMATED     IN 

Washington  that  there  are  about  2,500,- 
000  idle  Americans  who  'normally  would 
be  gainfully  employed.'  Also,  there  are 
about   1,500,000   war  veterans   in   train- 


Too  Much  Rubber 


THE  VAST  INCREASE  IN  RUBBER 
production  capacity  during  the  war  is 
creating  many  headaches  for  Price  Sys- 
tem operators  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
world  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  more  rubber  than  it  knows  what  to 
do  with. 

In  1932  stocks  of  rubber  around  the 
globe  were  just  over  400,000  tons.  Today 
natural  rubber  stocks  (excluding  syn- 
thetic) are  well  over  900,000  tons.  That's 
more  than  two  tons  for  one.  And  it 
ignores  the  great,  war-bom  synthetic 
production. 

In  1939  U.S.  factories  made  57  million 
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auto  tires.  In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  they  ground  out  tires  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  over  100  million.  That's  close  to 
two  tires  for  one. 

This  rubber  plenty  has  brought  a 
world-wide  weakening  of  rubber  prices. 
Rubber  trading  on  New  York's  Com- 
modity Exchange  was  resumed  May  1. 
On  that  day,  rubber  for  September 
delivery  sold  at  21.45  a  pound.  A  mere 
two  weeks  later,  it  sold  for  17.75  cents 
a  pound.  That's  a  4-cent  drop — nearly 
17%. 

This  puts  rubber  in  the  strange  posi- 
tion today  of  being  just  about  back  to 
its  pre-war  price  level.  The  1939  average 
price  of  rubber  in  New  York  was  17.66 
cents  a  pound. 

Rubber  experts  in  Lx)ndon  think  world 
production  of  natural  rubber  this  year 
will  be  between  1.2  million  and  1.5  mil- 
lion tons.  The  latter  would  be  half  as 
much  again  natural  rubber  as  the  world 
€ver  produced  in  pre-war  years. 

This,  plus  expected  1947  synthetic 
rubber  production  of  about  500,000  tons 
in  the  U.S.  and  possibly  300,000  tons 
outside  the  U.S.,  would  give  a  total  rub- 
ber output  of  well  over  2  million  tons. 
Average  world  consumption  in  the  decade 
just  before  the  war  ran  well  under  one 
million  tons  yearly. 

The  diagram  shows  the  yearly  U.S. 
consumption  of  natural,  synthetic  and 
reclaimed  rubber  from  1937  to  1946.  The 
importance  of  synthetic  rubber  is  clearly 
evident  during  the  war,  when  the  only 
natural  rubber  available  came  out  of 
stockpiles  acquired  earlier  and  from 
small  amounts  brought  in  from  the  few 
remaining  sources.  It  will  be  observed 
that  1946  marked  the  beginning  of 
natural  rubber's  comeback. 
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Slump  in  Shoes 

THE  U.S.  SHOE  INDUSTRY  DURING 
April  and  May,  1946,  was  turning  out 
almost  50  million  pairs  a  month.  Pro- 
duction slumped  in  July  when  price  con- 
trols went  off  temporarily  and  hide 
prices  skyrocketed.  By  fall,  it  was  above 
45  million  a  month.  Now  many  New 
England  shoe  factories  are  down  or  run- 
ning on  half  time. 

Dealers  report  that  unit  sales  on 
women's  shoes  in  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year  ran  anywhere  from  20%  to 
50%  below  expectations.  Men's  shoes 
were  down  about  30%. 


SHOE  OUTPUT  DIVES 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
which  pumps  water  continuously 
from  a  well  through  a  cooling 
apparatus,  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  from  60  degrees 
F.  to  about  52  degrees  F.,  thus 
giving  up  eight  degrees  of  heat 
for  use  in  his  home. 

From  installations  which  have 
been  accomplished  to  date,  the 
fact  has  been  firmly  established 
that  thermodynamic  heating  is 
technically  feasible  and  is  vastly 
cheaper  in  both  energy  and  mon- 
etary costs.  Why,  then,  do  the 
businessmen  approach  the  wide- 
scale  application  of  the  thermo- 
dynamic principle  with  such 
caution? 

There  are  several  reasons, 
which  we   shall  note  separately. 

Engineers  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion are  agreed  upon  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  air-conditioning  of  build- 
ings, and  this  principle  must  be 
applied  to  get  the  maximum  re- 
sults from  thermodynamic  heat. 
The  principle  is  the  use  of  low 
temperature  radiation. 

In  conventional  systems,  a 
number  of  small  high-tempera- 
ture heating  units  are  employed. 
Radiant  heating  requires  the  use 
of  large  low-temperature  units, 
generally    built    as    an    integral 


part  of  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
room  itself,  to  act  as  the  heating 
unit.  This  is  done  by  imbedding 
one  or  more  continuous  runs  of 
pipe  beneath  the  floor  and  wall 
surfaces,  and  circulating  a  heat 
medium  through  the  system. 
That,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
heating  system  be  incorporated 
into  the  design  of  the  house, 
which  is  remote  from  present  day 
practice  in  architecture. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  radiant 
heat?  We  all  know  that  body  heat 
is  primarily  produced  by  oxida- 
tion inside  the  body.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  greatest 
bodily  comfort,  the  escape  of  this 
heat  from  the  body  must  be  regu- 
lated. By  warming  the  cool  sur- 
faces surrounding  the  body  — 
walls,  floors,  and  ceilings — as  is 
done  by  radiant  heating,  body 
radiation  heat  losses  may  be  ad- 
justed with  the  least  possible 
fluctuation.  This  automatically 
reduces  the  frequency  of  colds, 
rheumatic  pains  and  influenza. 

But  radiant  heat  produces 
other  desirable  conditions.  Be- 
cause the  principle  is  to  warm 
large  surfaces,  the  air  of  the  room 
does  not  tend  to  be  in  a  continu- 
ous state  of  agitation  from  con- 
vection currents.  Radiant  heat 
passes   through   the   air   without 
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disturbing  it  mechanically,  and 
since  the  effects  of  stratification 
have  thus  been  overcome,  mois- 
ture is  not  driven  to  the  ceiling 
and  humidity  control  is  more 
easily  facilitated.  When  convec- 
tion currents  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  dust  particles  and  lint 
settle  to  the  floor  and  the  clean- 
ing problem  is  partially  solved. 
The  temperature  in  radiant-heat- 
ed rooms  is  considered  most  com- 
fortable at  from  5  to  10  degrees 
lower  than  conventionally  heated 
rooms,  resulting  in  a  more  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  in  which 
to  live. 

If  science  can  produce  all  of 
these  comforts,  why  do  we  not 
commence  to  provide  them  on  a 
Continental  scale?  Why  do  busi- 
nessmen and  politicians  approach 
the  problem  so  gingerly? 

The  answer  is  that  such  a  pro- 
ject would  be  ruinous  to  business. 
In  the  midst  of  the  worst  hous- 
ing famine  this  Continent  has 
experienced,  on  a  Continent 
which  has  all  of  the  materials 
available  and  the  trained  person- 
nel to  do  the  job,  good  old  'Pri- 
vate Enterprise'  has  bogged 
down. 

The  people  of  North  America 
had  better  face  the  facts  of  life 
here  and  now.  Abundance  of  any 


commodity  ruins  the  price  of  that 
commodity,  and  price  and  scarc- 
ity are  the  backbone  of  the  Price 
System.  Can  we  have  abundance 
of  modern  housing?  Can  we  em- 
bark upon  a  scheme  of  Continen- 
tal re-housing  to  include  the  prin- 
ciples of  Thermodynamic  Air- 
conditioning  and  Radiant  Heat- 
ing within  the  framework  of  the 
Price  System? 

As  we  have  seen,  a  prerequisite 
to  Thermodynamic  Heating  is 
abundance  of  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  to  operate  the  'heat  pumps.' 
At  present  only  one  third  of  the 
potential  hydro  power  of  North 
America  is  harnessed,  and  our 
businessmen  and  poUticians  hesi- 
tate to  develop  it  further  for  fear 
that  the  price  of  kilowatt-hours 
will  be  ruined  and  for  fear  of 
tremendous  unemployment  in  in- 
dustry which  would  ensue.  As  we 
have  observed  previously  in  this 
article,  the  production  of  fossil 
fuels  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
sources  of  heat — and  the  most 
wasteful.  Yet  68%  of  the  total 
electrical  production  in  the  U.S. 
in  1944  was  obtained  this  way.  If 
we  are  to  have  cheap  power  to 
operate  'heat  pumps'  we  are  going 
to  be  obHged  to  install  Technoc- 
racy's Continental  Hydrology  and 
Technocracy's  Continental  Power 
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Grid.  If  we  are  to  have  the  bene- 
fits of  science  without  the  effects 
of  Price  System  poverty  and  un- 
employment we  must  adopt  the 
use  of  Technocracy's  Energy 
Certificate. 

If  we  were  to  have  Thermo- 
dynamic Heating  on  a  large  scale 
now,  think  what  would  happen 
to  business.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  financial  cost  of  re-housing 
would  be  staggering  if  not  pro- 
hibitive. If  we  did  embark  upon 
such  a  scheme,  what  would  we 
do  about  the  billions  of  man- 
hours  of  drudgery  eliminated  in 
the  coal  industry?  Our  Price  Sys- 
tem depends*  upon  these  billions 
of  man-hours  of  drudgery  in 
order     to     circulate     purchasing 


power,  strange  though  it  may 
seem.  What  would  happen  to 
business  dependent  upon  the  sale 
of  gas,  oil,  coal  and  wasteful  heat- 
ing devices?  Should  business 
retain  its  processes  of  large  scale 
waste  or  install  Thermodynamic 
Heating  on  a  large  scale  and  com- 
mit suicide? 

But  we  do  want  modern  homes 
and  we  do  want  new  scientific 
devices.  We  all  want  progress. 
Do  we? 

Only  in  a  Technate,  where 
monetary  considerations  are  no 
more,  where  the  interference  of 
price,  business  and  pohtics  is 
non-existent,  where  science  is 
given  a  free  rein,  can  projects  of 
such  scope  be  undertaken. 

— C.  Warren  Lowes 


*  MARCUS  HOOK,  Pa.— Each  minute  of  every  human  beings  life  about  150,000 
radio-active  carbon  atoms  go  pop  in  his  body,  and  these  atomic  explosions  release  a 
total  energy  of  21,000,000,000  electron  volts. 

This  calculation,  based  on  a  discovery  at  the  Houdry  Process  Corporation  plant 
here  that  cosmic  rays  produce  radio-active  carbon,  was  made  by  Dr.  Aristide  V. 
Grosse,  of  the  Houdry  Company. 

The  implications  are  astonishing,  not  because  the  21,000,000,000  electron  volts 
is  in  itself  high  for  radio-activity,  but  because  the  occurrence  of  the  charge  all 
through  the  living  body  will  result  in  a  re-examination  of  such  things  as  human 
hnm unity  to  a  certain  level  of  radio-activity,  the  possible  effects  as  a  cause  of  cancer 
and  whether  atom  bombs  are  likely  to  cause  as  serious  hereditary  changes  as  some 
scientists  have  predicted. 

This  radio-active  carbon  14,'  said  Dr.  Grosse,  'is  the  first  substance  found  to  be 
created  by  cosmic  rays.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  last.'  The  carbon  is  created  by  trans- 
mutation of  nitrogen  of  the  air.  — Associated  Press 

lAr  BURNS  LAKE,  B.C. — Claude  Bremner  of  Topley,  who  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  delicate  machinery  with  the  Fairchilds  Company  of  Glasgow  has 
invented  a  fluid  governor  which  may  be  made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  engine,  steam 
diesel  or  electric.  The  model  exhibited  here  is  a  working  example  of  skilled  construc- 
tion. — Canadian  Press 
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Is  It  Itotbing  to  You? 


What  is  the  meaning  of  that  rhetorical  question  on  the  cenotaph? 
When  we  see  the  present  mad  preparations  for  World  War  III,  we 
wonder.  How  much  longer  will  North  Americans  lay  wreaths  in 
commemoration  of  our  national  futilities  instead  of  taking  positive 
action? 


ON  A  cenotaph  in  Vancouver 
is  inscribed  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion, 'IS  IT  NOTHING  TO  YOU?' 
Seeing  this  day  after  day,  one 
may  suddenly  wonder  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  and  what  is  re- 
ferred to  as  'it.'  Is  the  question 
addressed  to  you  whose  loved 
ones  are  now  represented  by  this 
wreath-decked  obelisk  of  gran- 
ite? Or  is  it  to  all  of  us  who  pass 
by? 

With  what  are  you  supposed  to 
be  concerned — an  undertaking  to 
ensure  that  no  more  of  our  youth 
are  sacrificed  in  the  madness  of 
war?  As  relatives  of  these  heroic 
dead,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
such  would  be  your  worthy  ob- 
jective. Yet  what  organized  effort 
is  being  put  forth  to  prevent 
further  wars?  Is  it  of  greater  im- 
portance to  us  that  by  any  means 
we  create  the  largest  possible 
dumping  ground  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Continent's  great 
wealth  as  a  means  of  perpetuat- 
ing an  outgrown  social  system? 
It  would  almost  seem  to  be  so, 
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judging  from  the  ballyhoo  now 
attempting  to  direct  our  minds 
to  World  War  III.  In  that  case, 
perhaps  we  hear  the  question 
somewhat  like  the  'what's  it  to 
yuh?'  of  the  gang  boss. 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  during 
World  War  II  we  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  very  best  men 
— and  have  other  thousands  stiU 
in  hospitals,  where  many  of  them 
will  drag  out  the  remainder  of 
their  lives?  Is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  we  have  lost  a  generation 
who  will  never  be  born?  Is  it 
nothing  to  you  that  during  those 
years  we  flung  away  forever  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal, 
steel  and  vital  minerals,  and  oil 
by  the  millions  of  barrels?  And 
even  now,  with  the  war  a  short 
two  years  past,  our  business 
'leaders'  are  figuring  ways  and 
means  of  shipping  still  more  of 
our  minerals  off  this  Continent! 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  crime, 
disease  and  delinquency  are  be- 
coming a  national  menace,  and 
the    housing   conditions    under 
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which  we  force  our  returned 
service  men  to  Uve  are  accelerat- 
ing these  trends?  Is  it  nothing  to 
you  to  recall  that  before  their 
country  called  them  to  war  many 
of  those  now  dead  had  nowhere 
to  lay  their  heads  except  in  box- 
cars and  chance-found  comers? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  to  recall  that 
our  political  leadership  found  no 
way  to  house,  feed  or  clothe 
them  until  war  provided  the  con- 
venient solution? 

Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  already 
trends  indicate  an  imminent  de- 
pression? Do  you  wonder  how 
this  same  'leadership'  will  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  al- 
ready over  the  horizon?  Will  it 
be  nothing  to  you  to  have  another 
relief  works  program  with  men 
'employed'  moving  bits  of  earth 
with  shovels — or  will  you  demand 
that  we  use  our  machinery  and 
power  to  produce  an  abundance 
and  then  demand  that  science  and 


engineering  devise  a  way  of  dis- 
tributing it  till  there  are  no  hun- 
gry, cold  or  homeless  citizens  on 
this  Continent;  till  education  is 
provided  for  all  our  children;  till 
medical  care  is  provided  for  all 
who  require  it;  till  all  the  people 
of  North  America  are  guaranteed 
such  security  from  birth  to  death? 

If  these  things  are  'nothing  to 
you,'  you  may  continue  for  a 
while  longer  to  lay  wreaths  in 
commemoration  of  our  national 
futilities.  If  they  are  of  any  con- 
cern to  you,  you  will  demand  and 
attain  a  standard  of  living  and  a 
citizenship  never  before  attained 
by  man.  For  this,  the  working 
data  is  assembled;  the  engineer's 
design  is  blueprinted;  an  organ- 
ization is  set  up  so  that  you  may 
help  implement  this  program. 

Prepare  now  to  prevent  chaos 
tomorrow.  Join  Technocracy  and 
make  its  patriotic  program  'some- 
thing to  you.'       —Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  CHIEF  ADVANTAGE  OF  MECHANICAL  ENERGY  is,  of  course,  its  low 
cost.  Electric  energy  is  now  delivered  for  as  little  as  a  cent  a  horsepower,  while  the 
same  amount  of  human  energy  costs  $10. 

And  there  are  other  important  advantages.  Mechanical  energy  can  be  delivered 
in  greater  concentration  than  any  other  form.  It  is  also  more  convenient,  compact, 
mobile  and  controllable.  Consolidated  Edison  in  New  York  delivers  enough  elec- 
tricity in  a  day  to  do  the  work  of  3  million  draft  horses.     — Tu'entieth  Century  Fund 

*  U.S.  OUTPUT  in  1940  was  27  times  larger  than  in  1850,  though  the  labor  force 
was  only  nine  times  greater  and  worked  only  43  hours  a  week  instead  of  70. 

— Twentieth   Century   Fund 
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Can  the  West  Survive? 


This  material  was  broadcast  by  the  University  of  California  on  March 
9,  1947,  as  a  public  information  service.  It  was  delivered  over  the 
following  CBS  stations:  KQW,  San  Francisco;  KNX,  Los  Angeles- 
KROY,  Sacramento;  KGDM,  Stockton;  KERN,  Baker sfield;  KCMJ, 
Palm  Springs;  KARM,  Fresno. 


TJT  rHEN  the  Japanese  surren- 
^  ^  dered  in  Korea,  the  Koreans 
went  wild  with  joy.  They  cele- 
brated their  new  freedom  in  many 
ways.  One  way  was  by  cutting 
down  trees  which  the  Japanese 
had  planted  on  barren  hillsides 
in  an  effort  toward  reforestation. 
We  can  sympathize  with  the 
Koreans'  need  for  fuel,  but  we 
feel  compelled  to  shake  our  heads 
over  their  shortsightedness.  We 
may  say  to  ourselves,  'Those  poor, 
ignorant  people — no  wonder  they 
live  in  poverty  when  they  destroy 
natural  resources  so  thought- 
lessly.' Such  a  comment  would 
be  justified  but  unduly  patron- 
izing, in  view  of  our  own  short- 
sightedness in  matters  of  con- 
servation. In  some  respects  the 
only  difference  between  our  use 
of  natural  resources  and  theirs 
is  that  they  have  been  at  it 
longer.  At  the  present  rate,  we 
are  likely  to  catch  up  with  them 
in  a  few  hundred  years.  And 
then,  America  will  be  as  impov- 
erished  as   any   Asiatic    country. 


Consider,  for  example,  what 
has  happened  to  China  over  the 
centuries.  At  one  time  the  hills 
and  mountain  slopes  of  Shansi 
province  were  covered  with 
forests.  Much  of  the  topsoil  was 
a  rich  loam  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  Mississippi  Valley.  In  the 
early  days  there  were  precepts 
of  conservation  but  no  effective 
regulation  of  the  land  use.  Gradu- 
ally forests  were  cut  over.  Land 
was  cultivated  and  grazed.  As 
the  population  increased,  farmers 
moved  up  the  slopes  and  put 
marginal  lands  into  use.  Such 
lands  soon  wore  out  and  were 
abandoned.  Shorn  of  their  pro- 
tective covering,  they  were  easily 
eroded  by  heavy  rains.  Gullies 
started  on  the  bare  hills  and  ate 
into  the  topsoil.  In  some  places 
the  loam  layer  was  several  hun- 
dred feet  deep;  nevertheless  gul- 
lies cut  to  the  bottom.  In  the  floods 
which  followed  there  was  wide- 
spread destruction  and  wide- 
spread damage  to  the  soil  of 
China.  The  Yellow  River  is  yellow 
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because  it  carries  the  good  earth 
of  China  to  the  sea.  Today  there 
are  many  areas  in  North  China 
which  are  badlands,  eroded,  gul- 
lied, cut  to  bedrock,  unproduc- 
tive. They  can  never  be  restored 
to  usefulness  within  this  geologic 
epoch. 

The  story  of  erosion  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  is  not  so  greatly 
different  from  the  Chinese  story. 
Half  of  our  land  has  already  been 
damaged  in  one  way  or  another. 
Some  of  this  damage  is  very  seri- 
ous, and  indeed  irreparable. 
Nearly  300  milHon  acres  have 
been  entirely  ruined  for  current 
productive  use.  Another  775  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  hurt  badly 
but  may  be  capable  of  recovery. 
Those  are  big  figures,  perhaps 
meaningless.  What  they  mean  is 
that  the  area  ruined  or  being 
ruined  is  equal  to  nearly  twice 
the  land  in  the  combined  states 
of  California,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Navada,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Utah  and  Arizona.  It's  a  stagger- 
ing total,  and  one  which  should 
make  all  of  us  stop  to  think. 

Americans  as  a  people  have 
long  since  adopted  a  philosophy 
that  change  is  progress.  As  we 
convert  prairie  land  into  culti- 
vated farms,  as  we  find  new  de- 


posits of  petroleum  and  turn 
them  into  oil  for  cars  that  run 
better  or  airplanes  that  fly  faster, 
we  just  assume  that  things  are 
getting  better  all  the  time.  As  a 
people  we  have  never  grasped 
the  stark  truth  that  we  could 
easily  throw  away  the  riches  of 
this  Continent  and  that  we  are 
already  in  the  process  of  doing  it. 

If  we  do  manage  to  impoverish 
ourselves,  we  will  not  be  the  first 
people  in  the  world  to  do  it.  I've 
already  mentioned  China,  but  the 
Chinese  hold  no  patent  on  the 
process.  The  ancient  civilizations 
of  Chaldea  and  Phoenicia  offer 
historical  evidence  that  the  deso- 
late valley  of  the  Tigris-Euph- 
rates was  the  site  referred  to  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Northern 
Africa  was  a  fertile  producer  of 
grains  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
today  its  soils  afford  only  a  bare 
existence  to  its  peoples. 

A  slow  loss  of  topsoil  to  the  sea 
creates  few  headlines  in  the  daily 
papers.  But  American  news- 
papers might  well  run  a  headline, 
'United  States  Agricultural  Lands 
Sliding  Into  The  Sea,'  because 
they  are.  I  heard  the  story  of  this 
dangerous  movement  from  Dr. 
Clifford  M.  Zierer,  professor  of 
geography  on  the  Los  Angeles 
campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
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fornia.  This  story  is  particularly 
appropriate  just  now,  for  this  is 
Conservation  Week  in  California 
— a  week  in  which  we  should 
think  about  sharing  our  re- 
sources. Sharing  them  with 
whom?  Why,  with  our  children 
and  their  grandchildren. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  nature 
to  manufacture  the  resources 
which  we  spend  so  freely.  Oil  and 
coal,  for  example,  took  millions  of 
years  to  be  deposited  and  con- 
verted to  their  present  form.  Esti- 
mates vary  as  to  how  long  our 
coal  and  petroleum  resources  will 
last.  A  decade  ago  the  National 
Resources  Board  estimated  that 
known  oil  reserves  would  last 
only  thirteen  years.  Since  that 
time  new  deposits  have  been 
found,  but  obviously  our  oil  isn't 
going  to  last  forever.  Coal  is  more 
plentiful  and  will  last  somewhat 
longer,  but  it's  not  inexhaustible. 
We  have  used  coal  and  gasoline 
freely.  What  will  happen  when 
they  are  gone?  We  say,  well,  by 
that  time  some  other  sources  of 
energy  will  be  developed.  But  at 
best  that  is  hopeful  thinking.  So 
far,  no  one  has  invented  an  easy 
way  to  develop  topsoil,  and 
chances  are  good  that  no  one 
ever  will. 

The     development     of     topsoil 


from  the  basic  materials  of  the 
earth  is  a  geologic  process,  which 
means  that  it's  measured  in 
periods  of  time  cons iderably 
longer  than  generations  of  man. 
Under  varying  conditions,  it 
takes  nature  from  300  to  1000 
years  to  build  a  single  inch  of 
topsoil.  Multiply  this  figure  by 
the  eight  or  nine  inches  necessary 
for  successful  farming,  and  you 
find  that  a  topsoil  layer  is  not 
quickly  replaced.  Moreover,  its 
loss  may  be  caused  by  conditions 
which  will  prevent  its  future 
formation  in  certain  places. 

When  the  white  man  came  to 
North  America,  he  found  the 
Continent  in  what  might  be  called 
a  state  of  natural  equihbrium. 
Forests  covered  twice  the  area 
they  do  today,  and  the  rest  of  the 
land  was  protected  by  grasses  of 
various  kinds.  There  were,  of 
course,  some  areas  of  desert  and 
badlands.  In  general,  however, 
erosion  was  limited  to  the  ex- 
tremely slow  process  of  geologic 
erosion  which  is  measured  in 
terms  of  millions  of  years.  Since 
most  of  the  earth  was  covered 
with  vegetation,  rains  washed 
little  of  the  soil  away.  Most  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Continent  ran 
clear,  carrying  silt  only  in  flood 
time.     As    we    spread    over    the 
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country  to  the  west,  we  changed 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  cut 
down  forests  and  plowed  the  land. 
We  brought  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  graze  on  less  produc- 
tive ranges.  Like  the  Chinese  we 
plowed  marginal  land  which 
should  have  been  left  in  grass  or 
timber.  And,  again  Hke  the 
Chinese,  we  allowed  overgrazing 
on  acre  after  acre  of  public  and 
private  range.  We  soon  began  to 
develop  what  the  geologist  calls 
accelerated  soil  erosion,  an  ero- 
sion so  rapid  as  to  be  capable  of 
removing  the  rich  topsoil  in  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  Today  the 
Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tribu- 
taries are  heavily  laden  with  the 
topsoil  of  the  Middle  West.  In 
the  '30's  there  was  widespread 
damage  of  agricultural  lands  by 
wind  erosion.  Parts  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  nearby  areas  be- 
came a  dust  bowl  of  ruined  land. 
Once  the  topsoil  wears  down 
and  disappears  into  gullies  and 
streams,  it's  gone  for  good  from 
the  land  it  once  covered.  The  ex- 
posed sand  or  gravel  or  bedrock 
will  not  be  converted  into  soil  for 
many  centuries.  And,  lacking  the 
covering  of  vegetation  to  help 
supply  humus,  it  may  simply  con- 
tinue to  erode  and  wash  away. 


Thus  irreparable  damage  may  be 
done. 

Of  course,  the  river  can-ying 
silt  may  deposit  it  elsewhere.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  re- 
fertihzed  by  the  annual  floods 
for  many  years,  and  no  doubt 
this  process  is  responsible  for  the 
continuing  concentration  of 
people  there.  But  in  this  country 
we  are  less  anxious  to  allow  our 
lands  to  be  covered  with  flood- 
waters.  In  fact  we  build  sturdy 
levees  to  keep  the  river  in  its 
course  and  to  keep  the  silt  flow- 
ing all  the  way  to  the  sea.  Only 
structures  such  as  Boulder  Dam 
impede  its  flow  and  allow  some  of 
it  to  pile  up  in  the  reservoir. 
When  the  reservoir  becomes  full, 
the  value  of  the  dam  as  a  water 
container  is  lost. 

The  amount  of  soil  which  moves 
off  the  surface  of  the  United 
States  each  year  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend. It  is  estimated  at  4  bil- 
lion 500  million  tons.  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  denuding  of 
over  5  million  acres  a  year.  Four- 
teen percent  of  the  country's 
acreage  has  already  been  lost, 
and  another  35  percent  is  on  its 
way.  It's  not  at  all  out  of  the 
question  that  unless  we  stop  this 
loss  we  shall  become  an  impover- 
ished country  and  lose  our  place 
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of  leadership  in  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly we  shall  lose  our  high 
standard  of  living. 

Dr.  Zierer  doesn't  want  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  situation 
is  hopeless  or  that  nothing's 
being  done  about  it.  The  Federal 
government  has  a  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  which  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  halt  the  destruc- 
tion. The  Forest  Service  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  and 
is  trying  to  decrease  erosion  by 
better  practices  in  forestry  and 
fire  prevention.  The  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Grazing 
Service  are  attempting  to  en- 
force conservation  measures  on 
lands  under  their  jurisdiction. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles 
to  good  conservation  is  the  atti- 
tude of  those  w^hose  immediate 
income  would  be  affected  by 
practicing  it.  People  who  must 
live  from  the  soil — and  sometimes 
their  living  is  a  scanty  one — often 
are  more  concerned  with  how  to 
live  this  year  than  they  are  with 
what  they  are  doing  to  their  land 
or  to  the  watershed.  One  old  Ala- 
bama farmer  told  a  TVA  soil  ex- 
pert, 'Stranger,  you  can't  tell  me 
nothing  about  farming;  I've  run 
through  three  farms  and  pretty 
well  used  up  this  one.'  A  few 
years  ago  government  experts  had 


a  difficult  time  trying  to  explain 
to  Indian  tribes  of  the  South- 
west that  their  flocks  of  sheep 
would  have  to  be  reduced.  The 
Indians  did  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the 
watershed;  they  were  content  to 
leave  tomorrow's  problems  to  to- 
morrow. 

But  Indians  are  not  alone  in  this 
attitude;  many  cattle  and  sheep 
raisers  have  taken  essentially  the 
same  stand.  What  happens  when 
the  land  is  overgrazed?  Well, 
let's  look  at  the  Httle  Utah  town 
of  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  town  of  2500 
inhabitants  lies  near  Pleasant 
Creek  which  drains  nearby  high- 
lands used  for  grazing.  Unfortun- 
ately, these  highlands  were  badly 
overgrazed  by  the  operators  who 
fed  stock  there.  Last  July  a  heavy 
rain  on  this  depleted  watershed 
caused  a  flood  of  gravel  and  mud 
which  did  over  $100,000  worth  of 
damage  to  the  town  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. Government  experts  figured 
that  over  the  last  50  years  a 
similar  amount  of  damage  had 
been  done  to  the  town.  At  this 
rate,  the  cost  of  damage  per  acre 
of  watershed  would  be  about  $50 
per  year.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
come to  the  operators  would  not 
exceed  twenty-five  cents  an  acre 
yearly.     Thus,    in    this    instance, 
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overgrazing  which  resulted  in  an 
income  of  25c  produced  a  loss  of 
$50.  Perhaps  this  is  an  extreme 
example,  but  other  communities 
in  Utah  could  testify  that  such 
floods  are  not  uncommon. 

Years  of  experience  have  made 
most  of  the  big  lumbermen  realize 
that  conservation  in  logging 
operations  is  to  their  best  interest 
in  the  long  run.  The  early  practice 
of  simply  stripping  forests  of 
their  timber  is  declining  and 
being  replaced  with  techniques 
which  save  the  land  for  future 
growth.  Waste  is  being  cut  down 
by  utilization  of  all  kinds  of  wood 
scraps  which  used  to  be  dis- 
carded. Such  scraps  can  be  used 
for  wood  pulp,  fibreboard,  and 
many  other  wood  products. 


But  there  are  still  short-sight- 
ed lumbermen  who  are  injuring 
the  land  on  which  they  work  and 
leaving  inadequate  stands  of 
growing  timber  as  a  basis  for 
future  growth.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem, however,  is  the  prevention 
of  fire.  More  timber  is  wasted  by 
fire  than  by  any  other  single 
cause. 

We  need  greater  effort  toward 
conservation  on  all  fronts.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  produce  great 
volumes  of  foodstuffs,  we  must 
protect  not  only  the  actual  agri- 
cultural lands  but  also  the  water- 
sheds which  lie  above  them.  If 
we  fail  to  do  this,  we  shall  slowly 
but  surely  lose  our  irreplaceable 
topsoil  to  the  action  of  wind  and 
water. 


Editor's  Note:  Waste  and  destruction  of  our  natural  resources  are  part  and  parcel 
of  Price  System  operation.  They  can  be  eliminated  only  when  the  Price  System  itself 
is  replaced.  One  of  the  prime  principles  of  Technocracy  is  the  conservation  of  our 
irreplaceable  resources. 


■^  HALIFAX — A  bleak  and  darkening  picture  of  needy  unemployed  in  Halifax 
was  painted  by  welfare  workers,  one  of  whom  compared  coriditions  to  those  during 
the  'early  days  of  the  depression.' 

Although  seasonal  programs  of  private  and  public  construction  are  under  way, 
the  officials  said  they  were  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  multiplying  pleas  for  assist- 
ance from  jobless.     Many  of  the  applicants,  they  said,  were  heads  of  large  families. 

'Things  are  bad  in  Halifax  and  they  are  going  to  be  worse,'  said  J.  J.  Kelly,  civic 
welfare  inspector.  'I  hate  to  think  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  many  people  next 
winter.' 

Most  pessimistic  note  was  sounded  by  Miss  Helen  Burgess,  Family  Welfare 
Bureau  secretar^^  'The  conditions  today,'  she  said,  'are  like  the  early  days  of  the 
depression.  Even  those  drawing  unemployment  insurance  and  family  allowances  are 
not  getting  enough.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Opportunity  or  Disaster! 


We  stand  at  once  on  the  threshold  of  opportunity  and  disaster: 
opportunity  if  we  install  the  design  of  science,  disaster  if  we  resist 
the  changing  of  our  times.  .  .  .  Will  the  people  of  this  richly  endowed 
Continent  die  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  abundance? 


JUST  about  a  year  before  the 
war  ended,  our  prominent  econ- 
omists and  politicians  were  busy 
telling  us  that  prosperity  would 
be  with  us  for  at  least  fifteen 
years  after  the  war.  They  pointed 
to  the  terrible  destruction  abroad 
and  to  our  intact  factories  and 
huge  resources,  and  told  us  with 
confident  vigor  that  our  markets 
were  secure  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
possibly  referring  to  the  Tech- 
nocrats, went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
people  who  doubted  this  apparent 
trend  were  'nutty  as  a  fruit  cake.' 
Reading  those  repeated  state- 
ments in  the  press  and  hearing 
them  on  the  radio,  unthinking 
citizens  accepted  them,  at  face 
value  and  formed  their  opinions 
accordingly. 

After  the  shooting  stopped,  the 
same  economists  and  poHticians 
toned  down  their  optimism  and 
predicted  prosperity  for  at  least 
five  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
of  hostilities. 


Reprinted  from  Powell  River  Free  Press 
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Last  week  the  Vancouver  Sun 

had  a  dispatch  from  Ottawa  which 
said  in  part,  'High  government 
officials  beheve  the  commercial 
economy  of  Canada  is  at  the  cross- 
roads of  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental movements  in  the  Dom- 
inion's history.  A  wrong  turn  in 
the  crisis  could  bring  a  disaster.' 
The  dispatch  added  that  Mr. 
Graham  Towers,  head  of  the 
Bank  of  Canada,  left  hurriedly 
for  Britain  'to  ascertain  if  it  is 
possible  to  rearrange  the  situa- 
tion.' 

Contrast  the  statements  of  the 
politicians  and  their  cohorts,  the 
economists,  as  their  optimism 
rises  and  falls  with  the  tide  of 
business,  with  those  of  the  Tech- 
nocrats —  whose  statements  are 
based  upon  the  careful  research 
of  science — and  it  will  be  more 
readily  seen  why  more  and  more 
people  are  turning  to  Technoc- 
racy for  accurate  and  impartial 
information  about  current  events 
and  trends.  Technocracy  has 
stoutly   maintained    through   the 
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depressions  of  peace  and  the  lush 
but  synthetic  prosperity  of  war 
that  our  ever-expanding  tech- 
nology can  result  only  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Price  System. 

Technocrats  have  been  dubbed 
'Prophets  of  Gloom'  by  the  opti- 
mists as  they  happily  raked  in 
the  wampum  in  the  green  years. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  been 
dubbed  as  'dreamers'  by  cynics 
when  they  pointed  out  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  a  scienti- 
fically operated  system  of  distri- 
bution of  goods  and  services. 
Nevertheless  Technocracy  has 
cut  a  straight  course  through  the 
mountains  and  seas  of  propa- 
ganda, prosperity  and  despair. 
Factual  information,  scientifi- 
cally com,piled,  causes  no  indi- 
gestion in  those  who  devour  it. 
It  is  the  tempering  of  loosely- 
gathered  knowledge  with  tradi- 
tion and  superstition  which 
causes  turmoil  in  the  individual 


mind. 

Technology  (not  Technocracy, 
but  the  machines,  the  engineers 
and  natural  laws)  is  closing  in  on 
us.  We  stand  at  once  on  the 
threshold  of  opportunity  and  dis- 
aster: opportunity  if  we  install 
the  design  of  science,  disaster  if 
we  resist  the  changing  of  our 
times.  Mr.  Towers  is  off  to 
Britain  to  bolster  the  ailing  Price 
System.  His  mission  will  result  in 
eventual  failure,  not  because  we 
think  so,  but  because  his  Price 
System  has  been  diagnosed  by 
science  and  found  dying  in  its 
tracks. 

Will  the  people  of  this  richly 
endowed  Continent  die  of  starva- 
tion in  the  midst  of  abundance? 
Not  if  Technocracy  can  help  it! 
Not  if  the  voices  of  swelling 
thousands  are  heeded  in  the  cry 
for  cool  thinking  in  the  approach- 
ing time  of  national  peril. 

— ^Ed  McBurnie 


iir  LONDON— A  warning  that  Britain  must  be  ready  with  plans  to  meet  the  world 
wide  repercussions  of  a  major  slump  in  the  United  States  was  given  by  the  influential 
research  organization,  PEP  (Political  and  Economic  Planning)  in  a  report  published 
here  on  'Britain  and  World  Trade.' 

The  report  warned  that  instability  of  the  American  economy  was  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  stability  of  other  countries.  — Reuters 

*  THE  RESPONSIBLE  SCIENTIST  of  the  future  will  be  increasingly  concerned 
with  social  problems.  When  people  say  that  a  certain  human  dilemma  lies  beyond 
the  scope  of  science,  it  is  often  more  accurate  to  say  that  scientific  analysis  has  not 
yet  been  successfully  applied  to  it. 

— Harland  Manchester,  author  of  New  World  of  Machines 
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lotes  on  the  News 


n  N  ADVERTISEMENT  which 
^^  appeared  recently  under 
the  authority  of  Right  Hon.  Ian 
Mackenzie,  Minister  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  states:  'There  are  1,315 
older  veterans  unemployed  in 
Vancouver  ...  If  you  can  employ 
an  older  veteran,  list  your  open- 
ing with  the  Citizens'  Rehabili- 
tation Committee  or  the  National 
Employment  Service.'  The  ad- 
vertisement contains  a  couple  of 
so-called  'facts'  which  are  a  little 
difficult  to  reconcile,  viz.:  'Sur- 
veys show  workers'  most  produc- 
tive years  are  between  45  and  54' 
and  'Increased  cost  of  group  in- 
surance .  .  .  between  worker 
aged  25  and  worker  aged  40, 
is  $1.58  per  $1,000,000  of  in- 
surance per  year.'  Evidently 
the  insurance  companies  do  not 
agree  that  a  man  is  at  his  peak 
'from  45  to  54' — and  the  figure 
mentioned  above  was  only  40, 
not  54!  Just  how  many  veterans 
of  World  War  I  might  be  under 
45?  Besides,  many  of  them  suffer 
as  a  result  of  their  war  service. 
And  this  is  the  solution  piut  for- 
ward by  politicians  to  deal  with 
the  one-time-heroes  of  World 
War  I! 


In  his  column  in  the  Vancouver 

Sun,  Elmore  Philpott  states:  'For 
now  in  North  America — unUke 
any  other  part  of  the  world — we 
have  MORE  of  the  tools  to  give 
us  abundance  than  we  or  any  con- 
tinent ever  had  before.'  Every  day 
brings  evidence  that  more  people 
are  'getting  wise.' 

Science  Service  reports  that 
tests  are  being  made/ with  a  new 
chemical  to  prevent  tooth  decay. 
If  it  proves  as  good  as  expected, 
it  may  be  classed  with  atomic 
energy — simply  too  dangerous  to 
be   used!      Think   of   dentists   on 

WPA! 

*     *     * 

From  an  address  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  B.C.  Electric  Co.  to 
the  Vancouver  Medical  Associa- 
tion: 'Democratic  free  enterprise, 
to  develop  as  a  healthy  system  . . . 
must  lay  down  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  integrating  the  individual 
into  the  social  group,  of  making 
him  feel  that  he  "belongs."  '  We 
admit  we  can't  make  much  of  it 
either,  but  recommend  it  as  a 
spelling  or  typing  test — sort  of  a 
change  from  'Now  is  the  time, 
etc.' 
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British  United  Press  on  May 
15  reported  that  'Ten  prominent 
economists,  including  three  former 
OPA  chiefs,  declared  today  that 
the  nation  is  rushing  headlong 
toward  an  "economic  bust"  in  the 
next  three  to  five  years.' 


It  seems  the  Indians  have  at  last 
got  a  chance  to  lay  before  a  joint 
Senate-Cornmons  Committee  at 
Ottawa  a  few  long-overdue  de- 
mands for  an  improved  living 
standard.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  right  to  vote  was  not 
among  them — indeed,  the  dispatch 
states,  'The  Indians  themselves 
have  tended  to  oppose  any  im- 
mediate enfranchisement.'  Could 
the  Indians  have  heard  the  whis- 
perings of  compulsory  voting, 
etc.?  Maybe  they  just  look  around 
at  what  it  has  (not)  done  for  the 
other  Canadians.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Indians  catch  on  fast! 


Popular    Science    Monthly    for 

May  contains  some  words  which 
people  would  do  well  to  ponder: 
'Man  may  hope  for  conquest  of 
his  cruellest  diseases — c  a  n  c  e  r, 
rheumatic  fever,  arthritis  and 
polio — if  he  really  wants  to.  But 
not  while  he  spends  two  bilHon  for 


a  weapon  and  passes  the  hat  for 
health.  Fund  raising  drives  may 
warm  the  heart,  but  they  are  no 
match  for  carcinoma,  which  is 
not  sentimental.' 


The  Vancouver  Board  of  Trade 
is  busier  than  a  hive  of  bees  de- 
vising ways  and  means  of  distri- 
buting Canada's  bountiful  re- 
sources— but  not  to  Canadians! 
The  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Bureau,  speaking  before 
delegates  from  the  U.S.,  U.K., 
Europe,  Australia,  etc.,  said:  'We 
require  multi  -  lateral  arrange- 
ments that  permit  us  to  export 
and  import  to  and  from  every 
country  in  the  world.'  That  is 
taking  in  quite  a  bit  of  pasture — 
if  most  of  it  were  not  so  bare! 
He  says,  too:  'China  provides  a 
market  which  defies  saturation 
for  many  years  to  come  if  we 
make  it  our  business  to  see  that 
the  standard  is  raised  in  China.' 
Someone  should  tell  him  the  facts 
of  life.  As  long  as  China's  uncon- 
trolled population  presses  against 
the  means  of  sustenance,  we 
would  not  raise  their  standard  of 
living — and  we  would  lower  our 
own  through  resource  depletion. 
We  would  only  raise  more  China- 
men! — Mabel  A.  Reed 
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A  Question  Answered 

TTOW     would     agriculture     be 
^  ^    carried  on  in  the  Technate? 

Agriculture,  being  part  of  the 
functional  sequence  devoted  to 
the  production  of  foodstuffs, 
would  be  governed  in  its  opera- 
tion by  the  same  rules  that  obtain 
in  the  operation  of  any  other  in- 
dustrial sequence;  i.e.,  maximum 
production  at  the  least  possible 
energy-cost,  involving  the  least 
unnecessary  human  labor,  and 
with  the  least  wastage  of  raw 
materials  and  natural  resources. 

Land,  being  part  of  the  physi- 
cal assets  of  the  Continental  Area, 
would  of  course  belong  to  the 
Technate.  The  present  individual, 
haphazard  production  of  food- 
stuffs, bearing  little  relation  to 
consumption  needs,  would  not 
prevail.  Production  in  agricul- 
ture, as  in  any  other  industry, 
would  be  a  balanced  load  produc- 
tion. 

Agriculture  would  be  made  as 
scientific  as  possible.  Care  would 
be  exercised  to  prevent  soil  ero- 
sion and  chemical  disintegration. 
Crops  would  be  grown  only  in 
those  locaUties  best  suited  to 
their  culture.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  recent 


i| 


laboratory  experiments  have 
shown  that  through  the  use  of 
scientific  methods,  the  production 
per  acre  can  be  enormously  in- 
creased. 

Farming  in  the  Technate  would 
become  what  essentially  it  is: 
a  chemical  industry  wherein 
elements  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  air  are  synthesized  by  solar 
radiation.  Not  only  would  there 
be  food  produced  in  this  chemical 
industry  but  also  supplies  of  raw 
materials  to  be  used  by  other 
chemical  plants  in  the  production 
of  an  almost  endless  array  of  syn- 
thetic products,  such  as  rayon, 
certain  insulating  materials,  cas- 
ein buttons,  etc. 

No  doubt  the  small  farm  of  the 
present  would  soon  give  way  to 
the  large  block  of  land  cultivated 
by  power  machinery  developed 
for  large  scale  operation.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  agricul- 
tural population  employed  on 
these  large  tracts  of  land  would 
reside  in  towns  suitably  located 
where  they  could  combine  the 
educational,  recreational  and  cul- 
tural advantage  of  urban  life  with 
their  out-of-door  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 
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TECHNOCRACY 

MOBTH  AMEUCA'S  OMLT  SOCIAL  DTNAIOC 


WHAT? 

if  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
"jAt  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying   balance. 


WHERE? 

if  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  nniL 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  folding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


R.D.  12349 

Presents 

HOWARD  SCOTT 

Director-in-Chief 

Technocracy  Inc. 

at 

THE  FORUM,  VANCOUVER 

JULY  2nd 

on 

'NORTH  AMERICA  UNITE' 


HOWARD  SCOTT 

Will  also  speak  at 

Seattle,  Washington 
JUNE  29th 


'Operation  Columbia'  of  Technocracy's  Gray  Fleet 
Motorcade  is  scheduled  for  demonstrations  in  Seattle 
and  Vancouver  in  conjunction  with  the  Howard  Scott 
meetings. 
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hollar  Diplomacy 

UNITED  States  has  the  great- 
est producing  capacity  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  In  fact,  its 
productive  capacity  is  so  great 
that  it  can  practically  outproduce 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  many 
lines  from  automobiles  to  steel, 
from  armaments  and  shells  to 
rubber  tires,  and  from  planes  to 
machine  tools.  The  United  States 
has  the  productive  equipment, 
the  technological  know-how  and 
the  trained  personnel.  It  can  out- 
produce the  world — ^but  here  the 
trained  technologist  asks,  for 
how  long?  If  the  United  States 
were  to  continue  to  operate  its 
steel  plant,  its  oil  production  and 
its  manufacturing  capacity  at 
anything  approaching  full  load, 
it  would  be  drowned  in  a  surplus 
of  production  in  less  than  twenty 
months.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
uses  its  resources  and  its  techno- 
logical capacity  to  light  not  only 
the  lamps  of  China  but  the  lamps 
of  half  the  world,  it  has  taken  in 
too  much  territory.  It  is  profit- 
able business  to  dump  our  excess 
production  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  an  exhausting  pro- 
cess to  the  reserves  of  continental 
United   States.    Yes,    the   United 
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States  has  the  technological  capa- 
city, the  organized  skill  and  the 
trained  i>ersonnel  to  outproduce 
the  world,  but  does  it  have  the 
resource  capacity  to  commit  this 
kind  of  supernational  extrava- 
gance on  the  basis  of  even  a  five 
year  plan?  All  of  the  geological 
estimates  are  in  the  negative. 

The  problem  of  United  States 
and  the  Continent  of  North  Am- 
erica is  here  and  now  on  this  Con- 
tinent of  North  America.  It  is 
here  in  our  own  backyard,  not 
12,000  miles  around  the  globe. 
United  States  is  a  world  power 
but  how  long  will  she  continue 
to  be  a  world  power  if  she  sacri- 
fices and  squanders  the  national 
heritage  of  her  resources  in  cap- 
turing the  international  profits  of 
American  private  business  around 
the  world,  while  she  sabotages 
the  common  good  and  the  general 
welfare  of  200  million  North  Am- 
ericans at  honie?  .  .  . 

The  domestic  problem^  here  at 
home  in  United  States  and  Can- 
ada is  one  of  how  to  distribute 
the  ever  -  mounting  abundance 
pouring  out  of  our  national  pro- 
duction. Sufficient  purchasing 
power  cannot  be  created  nation- 


ally  by  the  total  volume  of  salar- 
ies and  wages  to  ensure  the 
volume  distribution  of  this  abun- 
dance to  the  respective  popula- 
tions of  these  two  great  produc- 
ing entities  of  North  America. 
Washington  and  Ottawa,  Wall 
Street  and  James  Street  are 
plagued  with  this  dilemma.  We 
are  rushing  headlong  into  more 
and  more  critical  stages  on  the 
national  scene.  A  national  or  Con- 
tinental solution  to  the  social 
problems  of  this  Continent  is  in 
order.  There  comes  the  trouble. 
No  solution  to  the  social  prob- 
lems of  United  States  and  Canada 
is  possible  short  of  a  fundamen- 
tal redesign  and  reconstruction 
of  our  entire  economic  and  politi- 
cal structures.  Rather  than  face 
the  social  change  implicit  in  such 
fundamental  redesign,  the  busi- 
ness interests  and  political  par- 
ties of  United  States  and  Canada 
in  their  psychotic  fear  of  our 
social  realism  at  home  are  con- 
spiring to  involve  both  countries 
in  a  world-wide  crusade  to  stop 
social  change  and  make  the  world 
safe  for  American  business. 

The  United  States  not  only  pro- 
poses  to   loan   every   country   in 


the  world,  not  in  the  Russian 
orbit,  American  goods  and  dol- 
lars, but  to  supply  the  interna- 
tional recipient  with  American 
military  arms  and  equipment,  to 
be  followed  by  American  mihtary 
personnel  to  train  the  foreign  citi- 
zen in  the  proper  use  and,  shall 
we  say,  deployment  of  American 
arms.  United  States  proposes  not 
only  to  loan  the  supposed  needy 
countries,  that  is  the  deserving 
ones,  American  dollars,  food  and 
equipment,  but  to  reorganize  and 
reequip  their  military  forces  on 
the  basis  that  on  some  future  day 
not  too  far  distant  they  will  be- 
come military  allies  of  the  United 
States  in  defense  of  the  four  free- 
doms. President  Truman  and  his 
new  foreign  policy  proposes  to  go 
far  beyond  the  four  freedoms  of 
the  bogus  Atlantic  Charter.  He 
enunciates  a  New  American 
foreign  policy;  namely,  that  the 
United  States  use  its  economic 
and  pohtical  power  and  ulti- 
mately its  military  power  wher- 
ever and  whenever  around  the 
world  any  crisis  develops  in  any 
national  entity  that  might  pro- 
duce social  change. 


editor's  note:  The  above  excerpts  were  taken  from  the  offical  pamphlet,  'Continent- 
alism:  The  Mandate  of  Survival.' 
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A  New  Social  Control 


In  the  Technate,  we  will  have  Functional  Control  instead  of  political 
government.  Citizens  are  appointed  to  coordinate  the  flow  lines  of 
production  and  distribution.  Persons  entrusted  with  executive  respons- 
ibility will  hold  their  positions  only  so  long  as  they  can  demonstrate 
their  functional  ability  in  public  service. 


■T"HE  well  -  known  columnist, 
^  Elmore  Philpott,  recently  de- 
voted his  daily  article  to  a  timely 
discussion  of  Technocracy  and 
emphasized  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  pr'evalent  re- 
garding the  organization  and 
objectives  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
These  misconceptions  largely 
centre  around  the  fallacy  that 
Technocracy  Inc.  is  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  the  Price 
System  will  expire  and  Techno- 
crats will  'step  in'  and  assume  con- 
trol. Some  people  are  fearful  that 
in  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  breakdown  of  the  Price  Sys- 
tem, and  in  the  absence  of  any 
alternative,  the  Technocrats  or 
their  'stooges'  will  seize  the  reins 
of  government  and  use  the  popu- 
lation of  this  North  American 
Continent  as  a  kind  of  guinea  pig 
in  a  vast  and  far  reaching  social 
experiment. 

Technocracy  Inc.  is  the  only 
organization  which  insists  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Am- 
erican Continent  must  have  the 


opportunity  to  enjoy  an  abun- 
dance of  the  material  things  of 
life,  irrespective  of  class,  culture, 
social  position  or  vocation.  It  is 
to  attain  that  objective  that  Tech- 
nocrats give  so  unstintedly  of 
their  time,  money  and  energy.  It 
is  an  objective  which  cannot  be 
attained  under  any  form  of  politi- 
cal, financial  or  spiritual  control. 

Technocrats  have  no  intention 
of  fouling  their  own  nest  by  spon- 
soring any  form  of  dictatorship  or 
class  government  under  which 
some  minority  group  would  be 
able  to  impose  its  will  or  its  par- 
ticular theory  of  government 
upon  the  majority,  no  matter  how 
benevolent  such  diet  atorship 
might  be  in  theory  or  practice.  If 
it  were  not  so,  the  organization  of 
Technocracy  would  have  proceed- 
ed in  a  vastly  different  manner. 

Any  social  reform  movement, 
no  matter  how  crack-brained,  can 
attract  followers  and  adherents, 
providing  it  uses  enough  emo- 
tional appeal  or  religious  fervor. 
This  method  of  approach  has  been 
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carefully  avoided  by  Technocracy. 
It  has  confined  its  effort  to  reach- 
ing those  possessing  sufficient 
self-discipline  and  independence 
of  thought  to  be  able  to  make 
willingly  that  mental  readjust- 
ment which  will  shortly  be  forced 
upon  us  all  by  the  inexorable 
pressure  of  events. 

Technocracy  does  not  have  to 
'step  in.'  An  unbiased  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  will  convince  any 
person  of  average  intelligence 
that  there  is  only  one  design  for 
a  way  of  Hfe  which  will  permit 
us  all  to  live  together  in  comfort 
on  this  Continent  and  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do 
not  need  Technocracy  to  enforce 
that  way  of  life  upon  us.  We  are 
quite  capable  of  instituting  it 
ourselves  whenever  enough  of  us 
have  succeeded  in  divesting  our 
minds  of  the  accumulated  trash 
of  centuries.  Technocrats  are  no 
more  functionally  capable  than 
other  people  and  any  attempt  by 
them  to  'run'  this  Continent  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  conform 
to  the  indicated  design,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  Technocrats  or  any 
minority  grou,p,  would  end  in  dis- 
mal failure. 

Technocracy  does  not  propose 
to  govern  this  Continent  by  the 
same  setup  as  the  Roman  Cath- 


olic Church  is  governed  or  by  any 
other  method.  It  merely  points 
out  the  method  by  which  the 
people  of  this  Continent  will  have 
to  govern  themselves. 

The  production,  distribution 
and  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  is  a  physical  operation 
and  the  various  phases  of  that 
operation  will  have  to  be  so  co- 
ordinated that  the  operation  as  a 
whole  will  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  regulated  manner.  The  prob- 
lem of  production  no  longer  exists 
for  us;  our  collective  capacity  to 
consume  can  be  amply  satisfied 
by  reason  of  the  resources  with 
which  this  Continent  is  so  bounti- 
fully endowed,  the  equipment  we 
have  built  and  the  technical  skill 
which  we  have  evolved.  Distribu- 
tion remains  the  only  problem 
and  one  which  no  form  of  politi- 
cal or  financial  control  can  ever 
solve. 

It  is  purely  an  engineering  job 
and  a  comparatively  simple  one 
at  that.  It  will  have  to  be  handled 
as  an  engineering  job,  just  as  any 
other  large  undertaking  is  handled 
and  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
business  corporations  today  con- 
duct the  functional  end  of  their 
activities. 

The  smooth  and  efficient  func- 
tioning of  every  physical  opera- 
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tion  or  enterprise  involves  the 
capacity  by  some  to  give  direction 
and  the  wilhngness  on  the  part 
of  others  to  accept  that  direction. 
It  is  fundamental  in  human  rela- 
tions that  some  are  leaders  and 
others  followers.  Neither  Tech- 
nocracy nor  any  other  organized 
effort  dare  ignore  the  character- 
istic attributes  of  human  beha- 
vior. So  we  find  that  men  and 
women  who  are  naturally  en- 
dowed with  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship force  their  way  out  of  the 
ruck  and  are  confirmed  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibihty  by  those 
who  have  previously  arrived  at 
positions  of  greater  responsibility. 
This  is  the  natural  procedure  in 
any  imp>ortant  undertaking  and 
Technocracy  does  not  suggest 
that  we  should  interfere  with  it. 
The  Chief  Engineer  of  an  elec- 
trical plant  is  in  that  position  be- 
cause he  has  demonstrated  his  fit- 
ness to  hold  it,  and  he  will  not 
hold  it  for  long  if  the  plant  does 
not  continue  to  operate  effi- 
ciently, nor  does  he  use  the  auth- 
ority of  his  position  to  tamper 
with  or  defy  those  physical  laws 
which  govern  the  operation  of 
electrical  apparatus.  The  men 
who  hold  major  and  minor  offi- 
cial positions  in  the  operation  of 
our  railroads   are   there  because 


they  are  capable  of  accepting  re- 
sponsibility in  their  particular 
departments  and  again  they  do 
not  use  their  positions  to  intro- 
duce rules,  regulations  or  methods 
of  procedure  which  are  contrary 
to  estabUshed  railroad  practice 
and  which  might  jeopardize  the 
the  safety  of  the  travelling  public. 

There  is,  however,  this  differ- 
ence between  Price  System 
operation  and  a  Technate.  The 
rules  of  the  Price  System  game 
always  develop  some  interfer- 
ence with  efficient  operation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  They  also  tend  to 
inject  incentives  which  are 
socially  undesirable. 

Mr.  Phil,pott  poses  the  question: 
'Under  Technocracy  what  con- 
trol would  the  people  have  over 
their  government?' 

The  main  objective  of  any  poh- 
tical  government  is  to  remain  in 
office  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spoils 
of  office.  To  do  this  it  must  try 
to  enact  legislation  beneficial  to 
the  particular  group  of  interests 
which  was  responsible  for  its 
election.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
avoid  antagonizing  too  greatly 
those  groups  of  divergent  inter- 
ests which  might  otherwise  com- 
bine to  upset  the  government. 
Therefore,   any   poUtical   govem- 
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ment  is  essentially  a  government 
of  compromise  and  in  an  economy 
of  scarcity,  whether  that  scarcity 
is  natural  or  artificial,  it  acts  as 
a  sort  of  referee  in  the  never  end- 
ing game  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

In  the  Technate  the  situation  is 
entirely  different.  Instead  of  poh- 
tical  government  we  have  Func- 
tional Control.  Instead  of  electing 
'representatives'  to  spend  our 
money,  citizens  are  appointed  to 
coordinate  the  flow  lines  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  so  as  to 
meet  the  daily  consumption. 
Through  the  use  of  Energy  Certi- 
ficates, the  people  will  dictate 
their  consumer  requirements,  and 
those  persons  entrusted  with  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  will  hold 
their  positions  only  so  long  as 
they  can  demonstrate  their  func- 
tional ability  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. Such  positions  will  carry 
with  them  no  prerequisites  of  a 
material  nature  and  no  opportun- 
ity for  self-aggrandizement;  the 
only  reward  will  be  the  prestige 
conferred  by  successful  accom- 
plishment and  that  incidentally  is 
a  reward  for  which  there  will 
always  be  keen  competition. 

The  domestic  policy  imposed 
upon  the  governing  body  will 
dictate  the  nature  of  our  foreign 


policy.  The  preservation  of  our 
non-replaceable  resources  will  de- 
termine the  scope  and  volume  of 
trade  with  other  countries.  The 
institution  of  a  way  of  hfe  which 
will  be  a  challenge  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
at  the  same  time  render  it  neces- 
sary to  set  up  a  system  of  defence 
which  will  make  us  immune  to 
any  possibihty  of  foreign  aggres- 
sion or  invasion. 

Mr.  Philpott's  next  question  is: 
'What  if  it  turned  out  to  be  just 
another  police  state?' 

Our  present  agency  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order  is 
a  miscellaneous  hodge  podge 
composed  of  some  persons  who 
are  trained,  disciplined  and  effi- 
cient, and  many  whose  only  quali- 
fication is  political  preferments^ 
and  all  acting  under  innumerable 
jurisdictions.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  what  we  call  crime  today 
hinges  on  the  concept  of  value 
and  price.  Our  various  police 
forces  spend  95  percent  of  their 
time  and  effort  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  concept  and  in  deal- 
ing with  transgressions  against 
the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing private  property.  With  the 
elimination  of  price  and  value, 
which  is  the  prime  requisite  for 
the  enjoyment  of  abundance  by 
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all  citizens,  such  forms  of  socially 
undesirable  behavior  become 
pointless.  The  general  public  will 
not  need  protection  for  their 
property  and  the  persons  in  ex- 
ecutive positions  will  not  require 
a  police  force  to  maintain  pre- 
rogatives which  cannot  exist. 

However,  nobody  expects  that 
any  new  social  setup,  no  matter 
how  ideal  it  may  be,  will  sud- 
denly transform  us  into  a  brother- 
hood of  archangels.  Some  forms 
of  behavior  detrimental  to  the 
general  welfare  will  probably  con- 
tinue. Some  people  will  persist  in 
mixing  gasoline  and  alcohol; 
automobile  travel,  even  on  the 
foolproof  highways  of  tomorrow, 
will  still  need  some  supervision; 
air  traffic  will  require  the  obser- 
vance of  strict  rules  and  certain 
types  of  sexual  misbehavior  wiU 
not  be  entirely  eliminated. 

This  will  make  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  com,paratively  small, 
select  and  disciplined  force  as 
Continental  Constabulary  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Social  Rela- 
tions. Its  main  duty  will  be  with 
the  aspect  of  human  safety.  Under 
such  conditions,  why  we  should 
set  up  or  countenance  any  form 
of  Gestapo  terrorism  is  a  question 
which  is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Philpott's  final  question  is 


as  follows:  'If  all  power  is  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the 
top — how  could  the  people  them- 
selves share  in  shaping  the  laws 
under  which  they  lived?' 

'Power,'  in  the  conventional  or 
political  sense,  means  the  author- 
ity to  exercise  control  over  other 
people.  We  elect  a  government  of 
some  particular  label  and  put  it 
into  'power'  so  that  it  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  try  out  its 
theory  of  government.  At  the 
same  time  we  hope  that  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  it  may  put 
into  effect  regarding  our  lines  of 
action  and  behavior  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  affairs  will  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  ourselves  or  to  our 
particular   group   of   interests. 

'Power,'  to  an  engineer,  means 
the  time  rate  of  doing  work.  It 
is  on  that  definition  of  power  that 
Technocracy  Inc.  bases  its  design 
for  the  distribution  of  abundance 
to  all  the  people  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  That  is  the 
only  kind  of  power  Technocrats 
are  concerned  with  or  ever  will 
be  concerned  with.  Technocracy 
and  the  assumption  of  'power'  in 
the  generally  accepted  sense  are 
diametrically  opposed  and  mutu- 
ally contradictory  terms. 

The  men  at  the  'top'  will  not  be 
concerned  with  the  enactment  of 
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laws  of  a  political  nature.  They 
will  be  fully  occupied  with  the 
practical  application  of  those 
well-established  physical  laws 
which  govern  our  existence  and 
affect  the  operation  of  the  Con- 
tinental mechanism. 

The  Chief  Engineer  or  Super- 
intendent of  an  industrial  plant 
does  not  make  laws;  he  may  form- 
ulate a  set  of  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  employees,  but  these 
rules  are  confined  to  cover  the 
procedure  for  the  safe,  orderly 
and  efficient  operation  of  the 
plant.  The  railways  have  a  stand- 
ard book  of  rules  which  governs 
the  operation  of  all  railways  on 
this  Continent;  these  rules  are 
not  in  effect  because  somebody 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  have  some  rules  or  because 
some  railroad  president  wanted 
to  show  his  authority;  they  are  in 
effect  because  the  experiences  of 
generations  of  railway  men  and 
the  exigencies  of  efficient  opera- 
tion have  demonstrated  their  de- 
sirability; furthermore  they  have 
been  evolved  very  largely  at  the 
instance  of  the  men  who  have  to 
obey  them.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  any  politician  ever  proposed 
a  law  to  govern  the  movement  of 
a  train  from  one  point  to  another. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  making 


or  shaping  more  laws  by  those 
at  the  'top'  or  the  'bottom'  but 
of  how  many  of  our  existing  laws 
will  become  obsolete  and  absurd. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  laws  at 
present  on  our  statute  books  are 
in  effect  for  the  perpetuation  of 
Price  System  operation  and 
would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance 
in  a  Technate.  In  the  next  most 
probable  state  of  society,  we  shall 
not  make  or  shape  laws,  but  we 
shall  observe  a  line  of  action  and 
behavior  required  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  social  mechanism 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  well- 
being. 

Almost  all  of  the  misconcep- 
tions regarding  Technocracy 
spring  from  our  inabiUty  to  visu- 
alize any  social  order  which  is 
not  based  on  an  economy  of 
scarcity.  We  insist  on  trying  to 
project  the  mental  attitude  en- 
gendered by  centuries  of  toil  and 
scarcity  into  a  state  of  society  of 
an  entirely  different  nature. 

Let  us  repeat  and  emphasize 
this  point:  Technocracy  is  a  de- 
sign for  the  operation  of  this 
North  American  Continent  in 
conformity  w^ith  our  environ- 
ment, resources,  equipment  and 
technology,  for  the  survival  and 
welfare  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
Technocracy   Inc.    is   merely   the 
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tAt  SEATTLE — Little,  but  oh  my!  That's  what  may  be  said  about  two  new  Hght- 
weight  gas  turbine  engines  announced  by  the  Boeing  Aircraft  Co.  as  the  outcome  of 
four  years  research  into  propulsion  problems  involving  jet-powered  airplanes. 

Boeing  engineers  say  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  engines  is  the  great  amount 
of  power  achieved  in  relation  to  their  weight. 

One  engine  delivers  200  shaft  horsepower  and  weighs  but  140  pounds.  This 
compares  with  a  weight  of  approximately  500  pounds  for  a  90  horsepower  engine. 

This  model,  a  turbine  driving  a  propellor,  appears  suited,  Boeing  says,  for 
use  both  in  small  airplanes  as  the  prime  power  source  and  in  larger  airplanes  as  an 
auxiliary  power  plant.    It  is  42  inches  long  by  22  inches  in  maximum  diameter. 

Boeing  suggests  that  with  further  development  it  might  be  used  in  boats  and 
target  planes  and  perhaps  in  automobiles.  However,  the  tremendous  heat  created 
involves  a  problem  of  shielding  when  it  comes  to  use  in  cars. 

The  other  m.odel,  turbo-jet.  produces  150  pounds  of  thrust  yet  weighs  only 
85  pounds.  Boeing  says  it  can  be  used  as  a  starter  engine  for  larger  jet  units  or 
turbines  and  as  a  thrust  source  for  missiles,  glide  bombs  or  small  airplanes.  The 
engine,  cooled  by  itself,  uses  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  — Associated  Press 

^  LONDON — British  consumption  of  newsprint — now  only  one-third  of  the  pre- 
war level — is  expected  to  be  reduced  another  one-fifth  by  import  cuts  designed  to 
conserve  Britain's  dwindling  supply  of  American  and  Canadian  dollars.  Just  how 
heavily  imports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  will  be  slashed  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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agency  which  is  impressing  upon 
the  people  of  this  Continent  what 
they  can  have,  why  they  must 
have  it  and  the  only  way  they 
can  get  it. 

Moralists  complain  that  Tech- 
nocracy is  soulless  and  material- 
istic— the  operation  of  an  electric 
power  plant  is  not  accompanied 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  but  no 
idealist  ever  refused  to  enjoy 
light,  heat  and  power  because 
they  emanate  from  a  soulless  and 
mechanical  institution.  Technoc- 
racy is  not  concerned  with  the 
end  results  of  abundance  for  all 
or  as  to  whether  our  moral  fibre 
can  stand  up  under  real  prosper- 


ity— we  leave  such  matters  to  the 
psychologists  and  philosophers. 
Fortunately,  man  is  a  very  adap- 
table animal  and  he  quickly  con- 
forms to  new  conditions,  espe- 
cially when  those  new  conditions 
result  in  some  improvement  in 
his  environment  and  habit  of  life. 
If  this  were  not  so,  if  we  can- 
not cultivate  sufficient  collective 
intelligence  to  enjoy  in  a  sensible 
manner  the  good  things  of  Hfe, 
which  are  available  to  us  in  such 
abundance,  then  nothing  is  of 
any  use  and  we  might  as  well 
revert  to  that  primordial  slime 
from  which  we  came. 

— J.  H.  Scans 
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The  Song  of  America 


The  story  of  the  new  art  will  be  the  cultural  documentation  of  the 
final  arrival  of  an  entire  Continent  at  its  heritage  of  material  suffici- 
ency. It  is  the  story  of  200  million  North  Americans  enjoying  life  to 
the  fullest.  It  is  the  song  of  America. 


TJCTHAT  mode   of   culture   will 

'^  •  most  probably  follow  the 
establishment  of  an  abundance 
economy?  Whereas  the  culture 
of  the  Price  System  is  largely  one 
of  escapism  from  the  omnipres- 
ent uncertainties  of  life,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Technate  will  be  one 
of  triumphant  achievement. 

In  any  age  and  in  any  civiliza- 
tion the  overall  social  progression 
of  the  human  components  thereof 
depends  upon  the  physical  en- 
vironment to  which  they  are  com- 
mitted. So  it  is  that  in  the  Price 
System  where  we  have  'one  third 
of  the  nation  ill-housed,  ill-fed 
and  ill-clothed,'  and  where  life- 
long insecurity  with  all  of  its 
attendant  miseries  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  we  have  also  rampant 
crime  and  disease,  and  a  half- 
starved  superficial  culture  which 
is  but  the  shadow  of  the  real  sub- 
stance of  North  American  cul- 
tural progress. 

In  order  to  visualize  what  is 
possible  in  this  last  respect  on 
this  Continent,  one  must  be  able 


to  appreciate  mentally  the  bene- 
fits which  will  accrue  to  all  citi- 
zens when  our  scientists  and 
technologists  have  reconstructed 
to  best  advantage  the  physical 
sequences  from  which  the  popu- 
lace receive  their  livelihood. 
Technocracy  has  had  the  blue- 
prints ready  for  years.  All  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  follow 
them  through  to  a  conclusion,  and 
to  make  whatever  additions  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things 
which  will  contribute  to  the  new 
design  of  living.  A  gigantic  Con- 
tinental Hydrology  linking  all 
major  rivers  and  waterways  will 
provide  complete  irrigation  serv- 
ice, flood  control,  and  deep  water 
inland  navigation  facilities  for 
ocean-going  vessels.  Electric 
power  will  be  transmitted  at  high 
direct  current  voltages  through 
underground  conduits  over  dis- 
tances of  3000  miles  to  wherever 
it  is  required.  A  complex  system 
of  high-speed  safety  highways 
will    spider-web    the    Continent. 
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The  entire  population  will  be 
housed  in  the  most  comfortable, 
convenient  and  commodious 
buildings  which  science  and  tech- 
nology can  construct.  The  indi- 
vidual's purchasing  power  made 
available  through  the  medium  of 
his  or  her  non-negotiable  Energy 
Certificates  can  be  greater  than 
will  be  convenient  to  spend. 
Through  the  broadest  possible 
use  of  modern  efficient  technol- 
ogy, the  work  period  for  func- 
tional operatives  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  45  years  will  be 
reduced  to  16  hours  a  week  or 
less. 

There  will  be,  then,  no  econ- 
omic and  social  constraints  on 
North  Americans,  preventing 
them  from  enjoying  the  utmost 
in  life.  They  will  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  all  physical  necessi- 
ties both  for  sustaining  and  en- 
hancing life  on  the  highest  stand- 
ard ever  known  in  the  world,  and 
they  will  have  ample  time  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages. 
Even  those  taking  part  in  their 
20-year  service  period  will  not  be 
greatly  hampered  in  their  cul- 
tural and  recreational  activities, 
for  they  will  have  three  full  days 
off  each  week  and  only  work 
four  hours  a  day  on  each  of  the 
remaining  four.  In  addition,  they 


will  have  78  straight  days  each 
year  as  annual  vacation.  Those 
who  have  completed  their  serv- 
ice period  will  not  have  even  this 
negligible  amount  of  time  to  inter- 
fere with  the  pursuit  of  their  hob- 
bies. They  will  have  the  balance 
of  their  days  on  earth  to  do  what 
they  wish  without  the  slightest 
curtailment  in  consuming  privi- 
leges. 

How  is  so  much  spare  time  to 
be  put  to  use?  Those  who  ask 
this  question  invariably  fear  that 
such  a  fund  of  free  time  will 
either  turn  the  populace  into  a 
multitude  of  indolent  oafs,  or — 
at  the  other  extreme — will  prompt 
them  to  expend  their  excess 
energies  in  a  continuous  series 
of  anarchic  vandalisms  opposed 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Both  of  these  worries  are  need- 
lessly entertained.  Some  persons 
are  imbued  with  the  false  notion 
that  there  is  virtue  in  hard  physi- 
cal labor  for  its  own  sake  whether 
or  not  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  indivi- 
dual performing  it.  Yet  most  of 
them  if  closely  questioned  would 
admit  that  they  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  ventures  entirely  apart 
from  the  work  of  their  Hvelihood. 
They  would  admit  further  that 
they  would  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity   to    get    away    from   their 
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regular  work  for  awhile  in  order 
to  develop  their  favorite  activity. 
The  Technate  will  give  them  this 
opportunity  and  they  will  no 
doubt  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
time  thus  voluntarily  expended 
in  avocational  pursuits  will  create 
a  new  interest  in  the  natural 
phenomena  of  North  America, 
and  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  culture. 

Besides  training  the  youth  of 
the  Continent  for  their  functional 
service,  the  Technate  will  have 
the  task  of  assisting  everyone  to 
make  the  greatest  use  of  his  own 
time.  Instruction  will  be  provided 
in  all  cultural  pursuits,  hobbies, 
sports,  etc.,  to  whatever  degree 
is  desired  or  can  be  assimilated 
by  those  persons  partici,pating  in 
them.  Like  all  other  social  serv- 
ices, the  instruction  will  be  ren- 
dered free  of  any  obligation  to 
the  citizens  receiving  it. 

Many  people  are  interested  in 
woodwork,  metalwork,  horticul- 
ture, landscape  gardening,  'ham' 
radio,  or  even  prize  livestock 
breeding — purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  hobbies.  If  these  be  their 
interests,  instruction  will  be 
theirs  for  the  asking;  and  the 
facilities  for  fulfilling  such  pro- 
jects will  be  made  available  if 
they  do  not  interfere  with  neces- 


sary social  functions  or  infringe 
upon  the  personal  liberties  of 
other  people. 

The  field  of  sports  has  always 
been  one  of  major  interest.  In  the 
Price  System,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  persons  actually  parti- 
cipate in  the  various  athletic 
activities.  They  go  through  their 
paces  before  crowds  of  onlookers 
who  have  for  the  most  part  had 
no  personal  experience  in  the 
games  being  contested.  Usually 
those  in  the  audience  are  persons 
who  have  been  prevented  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  sports 
due  to  the  time  and  energy 
required  in  earning  their  living, 
so  in  partial  compensation  for  this 
loss  they  pay  money  for  the  privi- 
lege of  watching  professional 
players  who  receive  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  income  through 
the  sports  medium. 

There  will  be  no  professional 
sports  activities  in  the  Technate, 
that  is,  activities  that  comprise 
the  social  functions  of  the  con- 
testants. Since  citizens  will  have 
ample  time  to  devote  to  sports, 
the  emphasis  will  be  on  personal 
participation  in  them.  Competing 
teams  will  hold  their  games  in  the 
off-work  periods  of  the  players 
who  will  be  engaged  in  normal 
functional  service.  Adequate  faci- 
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lities  will  be  provided  in  each 
urbanate  for  all  sports  activities 
and  will  be  open  to  spectators  as 
public    entertainment   features. 

While  the  various  sports  attract 
many  people,  they  do  not  partic- 
ularly appeal  to  an  equally  large 
segment  of  the  population  who 
seek  their  outdoor  play  in  differ- 
ent channels.  One  of  these  chief 
media  is  that  of  travel. 

In  the  Technate,  North  Ameri- 
cans will  for  the  first  time  be 
enabled  to  see  for  themselves  that 
breath-takingly  beautiful  Conti- 
nent which  is  their  home. 
Travelogs  will  probably  still  be 
used  to  some  extent,  but  their 
chief  use  will  be  to  publicize 
those  areas  particularly  worth 
visiting.  To  get  to  them,  the 
travellers  will  use  any  of  the 
several  modes  of  transportation 
— such  as  passenger  ships,  rail- 
ways, buses,  automobiles  and  air- 
planes— made  publicly  available; 
or,  if  they  are  of  the  rugged,  ad- 
venturous type,  they  will  continue 
their  present  practice  of  seeking 
their  secluded  havens  of  recrea- 
tion by  more  primitive  means  of 
travel,  like  hiking,  canoeing  or 
horseback. 

However  they  choose  to  travel. 
North  Americans  —  forever  re- 
leased from  the  bondage  of  the 


$  sign — will  travel  considerably 
more  than  they  can  or  do  now. 
Though  interested  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  wish  to  see  their  own 
land  first.  They  will  travel  from 
the  far  northern  stretches  of 
Alaska,  the  Yukon  and  the  North- 
-west Territories  to  the  tropical 
regions  of  Central  America.  They 
will  move  from  the  stormy  Atlan- 
tic to  the  sunny  Pacific,  viewing 
en  route  the  Appalachians,  the 
Great  Plains,  and  the  Cordiller- 
ans.  In  a  Continental  area  which 
is  one  great  park,  they  will  seek 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Carlsbad  Caverns,  the 
Aztec  Ruins  and  the  Giant  Red- 
woods of  California. 

From  this  intimate  knowledge 
of  North  America  will  arise  an 
art  (considered  in  its  broadest 
sense  to  include  such  branches 
as  painting,  sculpture,  photo- 
graphy, music,  drama  and  poetry) 
which  will  reflect  directly  the 
spirit  of  the  age  of  abundance  and 
leisure.  Because  of  the  environ- 
ment of  abundance  and  leisure, 
art  in  the  Technate  will  experi- 
ence a  tremendous  metamorph- 
osis. 

Even  now  this  change  from 
relatively  isolated  to  more  gen- 
erally active  participation  in  art 
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is  beginning  to  manifest  itself. 
Probably  the  two  more  powerful 
factors  contributing  to  this 
aroused  appreciation,  particularly 
in  music  and  drama,  are  the 
scientific  gifts  of  radio,  and  elec- 
trical recording.  Appearing  on  a 
mass  scale  in  the  late  1920 's  these 
media  have  brought  the  aural 
arts  to  the  people  in  a  greater 
degree  than  was  ever  previously 
possible.  For  the  first  time  large 
sections  of  the  population  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  greatness  of 
the  classical  arts — and,  becoming 
more  familiar  with  them,  millions 
of  people  wish  to  emulate  them. 

Interest  in  the  great  classics 
will  hardly  be  abandoned  with 
the  advent  of  the  Technate.  Art- 
istic genius  knows  no  geographi- 
cal boundaries,  so  examples  of  it 
will  permeate  the  cultures  of  the 
world  indefinitely  into  the  future. 
Rather  than  being  abandoned, 
they  will  be  complemented  by  an 
extension  and  enrichment  of  that 
new  variety  of  art  which  is  pecul- 
iarly endemic  to  the  richly  abund- 
ant state  of  North  American 
society. 

Musically,  North  America's 
progress  can  be  phenomenal. 
Immature  as  has  been  most  of  our 
music  thus  far,  the  seeds  of  a 
variety    distinctively   North   Am- 


erican in  theme  have  been  plant- 
ed. Retarded  in  growth  in  the 
shifting  soil  of  the  Price  System, 
the  seed  in  its  successful  trans- 
plantation to  its  natural  environ- 
ment—  the  fertile  earth  of  an 
abundance  economy — will  shoot 
upward  into  a  sturdy  plant  with 
profusely  budding  branches. 
Bright  is  the  future  with  its  prom- 
ise of  glorious  blossom  and  lusci- 
ous fruit ! 

Drama  in  the  New  America 
should  likewise  flourish  under 
the  impetus  of  greatly  increased 
participation,  made  possible  by 
release  from  many  hours  of 
bread-winning  toil.  Art  in  any  of 
its  various  forms  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  interpreter's  impres- 
sion of  his  environment.  By  this 
token,  then,  drama — the  theatri- 
cal expression  of  the  spoken  word 
— is  among  the  most  vivid  of  all 
art  forms.  Following  close  behind 
are  its  silent  literary  partners, 
prose  and  poetry,  which  also  come 
in  for  a  share  of  credit  as  author's 
vehicles  of  interpretative  expres- 
sion. All  media  derive  their 
creative  inspiration  from  the  same 
general  sources — either  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  or  from  the  en- 
vironment of  the  social  commun- 
ity. In  whatever  field  they  may 
be  inspired,  the  branches  of  liter- 
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ature  referred  to  will  naturally 
reflect  the  impressions  experien- 
ced by  the  writers  in  the  new 
society.  Thus  we  might  expect  the 
triumphant  ring  of  abundance 
over  scarcity,  of  security  over  in- 
security, to  resound  through  the 
new  literature. 

Unrestricted  by  economic  in- 
terferences, the  Technate  will 
lend  a  new  vibrancy  and  anima- 
tion to  all  media  of  cultural  ex- 
pression. No  longer  fettered  by 
those  Price  System  bonds  which 
prompt  artists  in  all  fields  to  pros- 


titute their  talents  for  monetary 
considerations,  art  will  become 
the  authentic  expression  of  the 
human  reaction  to  a  dynamic 
society. 

The  story  of  the  new  art  will 
be  the  cultural  documentation  of 
the  final  arrival  of  an  entire  Con- 
tinent at  its  heritage  of  material 
sufficiency.  It  is  the  story  of  200 
million  North  Americans  enjoy- 
ing life  to  the  fullest.  It  is  the 
heart  throb  of  a  new  era.  It  is  the 
song  of  America. 

— Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


*  WASHINGTON— Niles  Trammell,  NBC  president,  s(aid  that  a  new  radio  com- 
munication system  has  been  developed  which  can  send  1,000,000  words  a  minute. 

He  said  the  new  system,  known  as  Ultrafax,  'could  transmit  twenty  50,000- 
word  novels  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  only  60  seconds.' 

It's  so  speedy,  the  NBC  head  told  Congress,  that  present  communications 
methods  will  seem  as  'slow  as  the  ox  cart  compared  with  a  stratoliner.' 

Ultrafax  will  be  ready  for  a  public  showing  some  time  this  summer.  Tram- 
mell said  this  is  the  way  it  works: 

'Each  printed  page  is  treated  as  a  picture  and  flashed  in  rapid  succession. 
At  the  receiving  end,  the  plages  are  reproduced  by  new  high-speed  photographic 
processes  for  quick  delivery.' 

Trammell  told  a  Senate  Committee  that  the  new  process  may  mean  that  the 
newspaper  of  the  future  will  be  delivered  by  radio. 

'Many  radio  broacasters  of  today  will  become  the  electronic  publishers  of 
tomorrow,'  he  predicted. 

'Radio  newspapers  will  become  commonplace.  Practically  every  form  of 
artistic  expression  will  become  available  to  the  people  direct  from  studio  to  home.' 

— Associated  Press 

*  CONFUSION  IN  WASHINGTON?  Oh,  nothing  more  than  usual.  Senator 
Taft,  who  said  killing  the  OPA  would  promptly  reduce  prices,  now  says  the  new  labor 
law  will  reduce  strikes;  one  day  after  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  solve  labor  problems 
was  passed.  Representative  (there-ought-to-be-a-law)  Hartley  urged  enactment  of 
another  law;  with  the  fuel  crisis  turning  on  how  much  coal  there  is  above  ground, 
it  develops  that  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  discontinued 
compiling  statistics  on  soft-coal  supplies,  because  of  the  OPA  economy  drive;  .and 
President  Truman,  having  declared  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  'unworkable,'  is  now  en- 
trusted with  trying  to  make  it  work.     Confusion  in  Washington?    Nothing  unusual. 

— T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 
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Put  the  Atom  to  Work 


Even  before  the  advent  of  atomic  power,  the  Price  System  was 
approaching  its  inevitable  end,  doomed  by  the  abundance  of  a  tech- 
nological age.  We  must  install  a  new  social  design  that  can  put  the 
atom  to  work  for  the  general  welfare. 


ON  MONDAY,  August  6,  1945, 
the  greatest  destructive 
force  in  human  history  was  un- 
leashed upon  Japan.  On  that  day 
the  first  atomic  bomb  exploded, 
leaving  the  heart  of  Hiroshima  a 
mass  of  ruins.  At  the  same  time 
the  greatest  source  of  power  on 
earth  was  released  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  man. 

Since  that  fatal  day  volumes 
have  been  written  describing  the 
horrors  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
pointing  to  the  approaching  doom 
of  the  entire  planet  unless  this 
awful  force  is  controlled.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  Uttle  has  been 
written,  and  still  less  published, 
concerning  the  equally  tremen- 
dous potentiaHties  for  construc- 
tive work  inherent  in  the  release 
of  atomic  energy.  To  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  our 
social  system  the  reason  is  quite 
obvious:  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
in  any  appreciable  amounts 
would  smash  all  the  age-old  con- 
cepts of  a  Price  System  and  ren- 
der obsolete   equipment  and 


sources  of  power  that  have  cost 
billions  of  dollars  to  build  and 
develop.  In  a  Price  System  all  this 
must  be  amortized  before  such  a 
radical  change  is  made  as  would 
be  involved  in  the  introduction 
and  use  on  a  grand  scale,  for 
peacetime  purposes,  of  atomic 
energy. 

Yet  human  society  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flux.  It  changes,  de- 
velops, evolves;  and  this  evolu- 
tion cannot  be  stopped  although 
certain  interference  controls  do 
succeed  in  retarding  social  change, 
to  the  detriment  of  human  wel- 
fare. And  so  great  changes  in 
our  social  structure  must  be  made 
before  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
becomes  widespread.  And  when 
it  does  become  widely  used,  the 
possibiUties  for  human  better- 
ment are  almost  limitless.  So 
Technocracy  suggests  that  we  put 
the  atom,  to  work — and  the  sooner 
the  better. 

Some  of  the  pessimistic  pro- 
nouncements on  the  use  of  atomic 
energy   for  social  uses  have  not 
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^Ue.  dole  off  fleieanclt  in  Ondtuitnif. 

TJESEARCH  affects  our  daily  living  in  almost  every  moment.  It  has 
^^  given  us  the  steam  engine,  the  automobile,  electric  light,  electric 
motor,  washing  machine,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner,  mechanical 
refrigerator,  dried  and  frozen  foods,  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, chemicals,  the  radio  and  broadcasting  industries,  plastics,  rayon, 
synthetic  fibers,  air  conditioning,  and  many  other  modem  necessi- 
ties, comforts  and  conveniences.  Few  products  of  North  American 
industry  in  general  use  today  have  not  been  aided  or  improved  by 
research. 

A  leading  aircraft  manufacturer  reports  that  in  the  next  five 
years  the  products  of  research  will  be  represented  by  more  reUable 
and  efficient  aircraft,  by  airplanes  made  safer  for  all-weather  flying 
by  the  continuing  developments  in  the  direction  of  thermal  anti-icing 
systems,  better  controllabiUty  characteristics,  and  by  design  con- 
siderations seeking  to  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  pilot 
to  make  errors  under  any  condition  of  operation.  In  addition,  research 
in  supersonic  flight  may  yield  new  products  im,possible  now  to  predict. 

The  automotive  industry,  in  1940,  spent  1.04%  of  the  sales  dollar 
on  research  and   development.     Chemists,   physicists,   metallurgists. 
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engineers  and  other  technical  personnel  are  employed,  and  the  work 
ranges  from  investigations  in  relation  to  every  part  of  the  automobile 
and  every  material  from  which  those  parts  are  constructed,  to  research 
in  related  fields  such  as  synthetic  rubbers,  petroleum,  and  plastics, 
and  even  on  the  physiology  of  the  automobile  driver,  in  order  that 
they  may  better  understand  the  effects  of  noise  and  vibrations  on  the 
human  system.  Research  acts  as  insurance  that  the  industry  will 
have  new  products  and  improvements  to  replace  old  products  in  the 
future,  and  so  it  is  the  base  upon  which  the  future  of  the  industry  is 
built. 

In  the  telegraph  industry  many  new  devices  are  going  into  use 
to  serve  the  public.  For  example,  shortwave  radio  beam  systems  are 
being  constructed  linking  important  cities  in  the  populous  areas  with 
equipment  that  will  carry  up  to  1,000  messages  in  two  directions  at 
the  same  time  on  the  same  channel.  Another  development  is  telefax 
or  telegraphic  facsimile  equipment  so  efficient  that  the  number  of 
public  outlets  for  the  dispatching  and  receipt  of  telegrams  will  be 
increased  enormously.  Some  of  these  facsimile  machines  are  already 
in  operation.  A  sender  writes  out  his  telegram,  inserts  it  in  a  machine 
with  a  coin,  and  the  message  is  on  its  way  instantly.  A  machine  will 
also  receive  messages  for  delivery  in  an  area  served  by  it.  This  new 
method  is  now  undergoing  field  tests  with  a  mobile  telegraph  station 
set  up  in  an  automobile  serving  a  well-settled  suburban  area.  New 
and  improved  switching  centers,  using  perforated  tape,  are  already 
out  of  the  laboratories  and  are  being  installed  for  virtually  automatic 
switching  of  telegraph  messages  from  one  comer  of  the  nation  to 
another. 

A  number  of  industries,  such  as  coal  and  sugar,  have  recently 
established  research  agencies  to  find  new  uses  for  their  products 
and  to  transmit  to  the  consuming  public  information  about  them. 
They  function  through  grants-in-aid  to  universities  and  other  research 
laboratories,  through  awards  and  through  projects  which  they  them- 
selves conduct. 

The  research  agency  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  reports 
development  of  *a  smokeless  principle  for  burning  bituminous  coal 
in  hand-fired  stoves,  furnaces  and  boilers,'  as  well  as  *an  overfire  jet 
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device  for  the  elimination  of  smoke  on  railroad  engines,'  in  which  'the 
jet  provides  air  over  the  fuel  bed  to  complete  the  combustion  of  gases 
and  vapors  distilled  from  the  coal.'  In  addition,  information  has  been 
gained  on  the  use  of  oil  and  calcium  chloride  for  dustproofing  coal 
and  on  the  use  of  calcium  chloride  and  rock  salt  for  freezeproofing. 
Besides,  a  new  railroad  locomotive  has  been  designed.  For  the 
future,  it  is  hoped  that  'improved  stoves,  household  stokers,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  boilers,  new  methods  for  gasifying  coal,  a 
new  mining  machine,  an  increased  knowledge  about  the  utilization 
of  coal  in  general  will  result  from  our  research  within  the  next  five 
to  ten  years.' 

Researches  of  one  of  the  large  institutes,  tied  firmly  to  the  goals 
of  useful  technology,  in  1945-1946,  included  high  temperature  resistant 
products,  new  porcelain  enamels,  a  new  wire  wound  resistor,  work  in 
metallurgy,  new  nickel  compounds  and  improved  nickel  catalysts, 
coal  chemistry,  petroleum  technology,  synthetic  lubricants  for  air- 
craft instruments,  food  researches,  stream  improvements,  textile 
investigations,  discoveries  for  the  synthetic  rubber  industry,  develop- 
ments in  protective  coatings  of  various  kinds,  new  uses  for  organosili- 
con  products,  and  investigations  in  chemical  hygiene. 

One  large  food  company  reports  that  four  new  major  products 
have  been  launched  within  the  past  year,  while  during  the  past  five 
years  practically  every  product  made  by  the  company  has  been 
improved  in  some  respect  by  research.  Within  this  company,  war 
shortages  stimulated  the  search  for  new  raw  materials  and  improved 
methods,  many  of  which  will  be  retained  in  postwar  years.  Products 
recently  marketed  include  soluble  coffee,  quick-cooking  rice  and 
concentrated  orange  juice  in  frozen  form. 

A  large  rubber  company,  which  devotes  most  of  its  activities  to 
fundamental  research,  has  developed  a  passenger  car  tire  of  rubber 
produced  in  the  United  States,  age  resistors  expected  to  save  the  con- 
suming pubUc  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  by  preserving  the  rub- 
ber products  which  it  buys,  vinyl  and  thermosetting  resins,  together 
with  many  improvements  in  established  products. 

One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  electrical  appliances  expects 
sihcones,  developed  during  the  war,  to  find  many  peacetime  applica- 
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tions,  particularly  in  synthetic  rubber,  oil  and  paint.  Peacetime 
applications  of  the  micro-waves  developed  for  radar,  together  with 
further  research  in  nuclear  fission,  are  also  in  the  offing.  It  is 
expected,  too,  that  better  alloys  will  be  developed  for  use  at  high 
temperatures  and  high  stress  to  meet  the  severe  requirements  of  gas 
turbines  developed  during  the  war. 

A  leading  railroad  is  continuously  engaged  in  research  to  adapt  to 
transportation  service  such  products  of  industry  as  metals,  stone, 
cement,  rubber,  textiles,  paints,  oils  and  a  variety  of  kindred  products. 
Benefits  of  research  appear  in  many  improvements  being  introduced 
by  the  railroads.  Some  of  the  innovations,  in  addition  to  safety 
measures,  include  new  gas  turbine  locomotives,  Diesel-electric  loco- 
motives, improved  coaches,  sleepers,  diners,  lounge  and  special  pur- 
pose cars,  and  the  development  of  telephone  and  radio  communica- 
tions between  moving  trains,  and  between  roadside  towers  and  trains. 

Other  developments  to  which  the  American  public  may  look 
forward  as  a  result  of  industrial  research  are  the  extension  of  com- 
mon carrier  telephony  by  radio  to  such  mobile  units  as  automobiles, 
trains  and  airplanes;  the  transmission  of  television  programs  by  coaxial 
cable  and  by  lepeatered  radio,  through  which  network  television 
program  distribution  may  well  develop  along  the  same  lines  as  audio 
broadcast  program  network  distribution  has  developed  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the  products  of  research, 
accompHshed  or  anticipated,  under  present  Price  System  operation. 
In  the  Technate,  research  will  achieve  a  much  more  important  role. 

In  every  separate  Sequence,  Service  Sequences  as  well  as  Indus- 
trial Sequences,  there  will  be  an  alert  and  active  research  for  the 
development  of  new  processes,  equipment  and  products  —  with  no 
financial  hmi  tat  ions.  There  will  be  continuous  research  in  the  funda- 
mental sciences — physics,  chemistry,  geology,  biology,  etc.  There 
will  likewise  be  continuous  analysis  of  data  and  resources  pertaining 
to  the  Continent  as  a  whole,  both  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
current  activity,  and  of  determining  long-time  policies  as  regards 
probable  growth  curves  in  conjunction  with  resource  limitation  and 
the  like. 
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The  requirements  of  this  job  render  it  necessary  that  all  research 
in  whatever  field  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  reseairch  body 
so  that  all  research  data  are  at  all  times  available  to  all  research 
investigators  wishing  to  use  them.  The  chief  executive  of  this  body, 
the  Director  of  Research,  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Control,  and  also  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Continental 
Director. 

On  the  other  hand,  branches  of  the  Continental  Research  parallel 
laterally  every  Functional  Sequence  in  the  social  mechanism.  These 
bodies  have  the  unique  privilege  of  determining  when  and  where  any 
innovation  in  current  methods  shall  be  used.  They  have  also  the 
authority  to  cut  in  on  any  operating  flow  line  for  experimental  pur- 
poses when  necessary.  In  case  new  developments  originate  in  the 
operating  division,  they  still  have  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
tinental Research  before  they  can  be  installed.  In  any  Sequence  a 
man  with  research  capabilities  may  at  any  time  be  transferred  from 
the  operating  staff  to  the  research  staff  and  vice  versa. 


ii^  LONGVIEW,  Wash. — Once  destroyed  as  useless  waste,  the  bark  of  trees  pro- 
cessed in  a  huge  lumber  mill  here  is  being  made  into  ingredients  for  phonograph 
records,  explosives,  adhesives,  plastics  and  scores  of  other  commercial  products. 

The  Weyerjaeuser  Timber  Co.  announced  that  it  had  perfected  a  process  .for 
complete  commercial  utilization  of  Douglas  fir  bark,  which  roughly  is  12%  of  the  jog. 
This  is  the  first  time  bark  has  been  fully  utilized  on  a  commercial  basis. 

Although  hundreds  of  commercial  uses  have  been  found  for  bark,  experiments 
now  under  way  in  the  company  laboratory  suggest  that  only  the  outside  rim  of  the 
utilization  field  had  been  entered,  said  Clark  C.  Heritage,  technical  director. 

Only  the  thick  bark  of  the  Douglas  fir  is  being  processed,  through  similar  pro- 
cesses. Heritage  said. 

The  compounds  are  manufactured  through  an  intricate  grinding,  crushing  and 
screening  process  that  separates  the  cork,  fibre  and  powder.  — Associated  Press 

^  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. — A  cheap,  new  electrical  device  to  heat  or  cool  a  home 
by  extracting  warmth  from  the  air,  water  or  the  earth  was  reported  at  the  opening  of 
the  15th  annual  convention  of  the  Edison  Electrical  Institute. 

E.  H.  Freund  of  St.  Louis  said  in  a  report  that  once  the  new  unit  is  placed  in 
mass  production,  the  average-sized  'heat  pump'  to  heat  a  five  or  six-room  house 
would  cost  from  $1000  to  $1200. 

The  report  said:  'When  installed  in  the  home  the  device  will  require  as  httle 
care  and  attention  as  the  electric  refrigerator.  The  heat  pump  switches  automati- 
cally from  house  heating  to  cooling.  A  dehumidifier  may  also  be  included  to  dry  the 
air  inside  the  home  during  hot,  damp  weather.' 

The  report  said  a  six-room  home  would  require  about  8400  kilowatt-hours  to 
cool  the  home  in  summer.  — Associated  Press 
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TiTICKEL  is  a  silver-white  metal  with  a  brilliant  lustre  which  does 
^^  not  tarnish  when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  used  largely  in  coinage, 
and  in  the  making  of  alloys,  particularly  nickel  steel,  monel  metal, 
nickel  silver,  nickel  bronze,  and  nickel  molybdenum  iron,  in  addition 
to  others.  It  is  used  in  certain  types  of  storage  batteries,  as  a  catalyser 
for  the  production  of  edible  oils  and  of  soaps.  However,  its  most 
common  use  is  for  plating  other  metals  to  protect  them  from  oxidation. 

Canada  supplies  a  large  percentage  of  the  world's  nickel  needs 
from  her  famous  Sudbury  deposits.  The  span  of  this  Canadian  indus- 
try stretches  over  only  half  a  century,  but  the  history  of  nickel  goes 
back  to  ancient  times  when  primitive  metal  workers  forged  from 
nickel-iron  meteorites  implements  superior  to  their  best  production 
from  native  ores. 

Although  occurrence  of  nickel  ore  in  Canada  was  reported  as 
early  as  1848  and  an  authentic  discovery  was  recorded  in  1856,  it 
was  not  until  the  uncovering  in  1883  of  an  important  outcropping  of 
supposedly  copper  ore,  in  a  cut  being  made  for  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  that  the  foundation  for  Canada's  nickel  industry  was  laid. 
During  the  same  period,  demonstrations  of  nickel's  important  contri- 
bution to  industry  as  an  alloying  element  with  steel  opened  a  new 
and  almost  limitless  market  for  the  metal.  As  a  result,  Canada  forged 
ahead  as  a  producer,  passing  New  Caledonia  soon  after  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

Nickel  production  in  Canada  reached  an  especially  high  level 
during  the  war  years,  touching  an  all-time  peak  of  288,019,000  pounds 
in  1943.  Reductions  have  been  shown  in  subsequent  years,  and  in 
1946  the  estimated  figure  stood  at  190,811,000  pounds. 

Although  it  had  been  used  in  natural  alloys  in  ancient  times, 
nickel,  now  commonly  referred  to  in  chemical  laboratories  as  Ni,  was 
unknown  as  an  element  until  1751.  The  traditional  'Heaven-sent' 
swords  of  the  ancient  oriental  warriors,  probably  were  made  from 
the  nickel  and  iron  which  often  occur  together  in  metallic  meteorites 
and,  if  so,  owed  their  reputation  for  keenness  to  the  toughening  effect 
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of  nickel  in  the  iron.  The  miners  of  Saxony,  being  less  appreciative, 
regarded  nickel  as  a  trouble-maker  among  their  metals.  Because  the 
metal  they  obtained  from  their  copper-like  ore  was  too  hard  to  be 
hammered  into  useful  articles,  they  superstitiously  called  it  'Old  Nick's 
Copper.'  When  a  Swedish  scientist,  experimenting  with  similar  ores 
found  in  other  places,  concluded  that  they  all  contained  a  distinct 
metal  hitherto  unknown,  he  named  his  newly  discovered  element, 
'Nickel.' 

The  uses  for  nickel  were  limited  in  those  days  largely  to  nickel 
plating,  coinage  and  nickel  silver  for  silver-plated  ware  in  the  Old 
World.  Beautiful  boxes  and  candlesticks  were  made  of  an  alloy  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  of  zinc  to  the  nickel-copper  ore  in  China  in 
early  times  and  brought  to  Europe  in  the  17th  century  by  the  East 
India  Company.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  nickel  as  an  element, 
similar  alloys  such  as  German  silver,  later  known  as  nickel  silver, 
were  produced  in  Europe.  In  1844  electro-plating  was  introduced 
into  England  and  articles  made  of  German  silver  were  plated  with 
silver  and  were  not  only  popular  but  less  expensive  than  Sheffield 
plate. 

Silver-plated  articles  today  are  still  shaped  from  nickel-silver 
and  then  electro-plated  with  silver.  Belgium,  starting  with  copper 
alloy  in  1860,  pioneered  the  way  for  nickel  coinage.  Switzerland 
issued  pure  nickel  coins  in  1881.  One  country  after  another  followed 
suit.  By  1939  over  100  countries  had  coinage  containing  nickel. 
Nickel  plating  had  been  developed  on  a  commercial  basis  about  1807. 
Although  deposits  had  been  discovered  in  Norway,  previously  the 
nickel  mines  opened  up  in  New  Caledonia,  an  island  of  the  South 
Pacific,  about  1877,  became  the  chief  source  of  supply  until  Canadian 
nickel  succeeded  in  forcing  its  way  into  the  limelight  and  securing 
the  attention  of  the  world.  — Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


*  LEADERS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SCIENCE  are  the  real  authors  of  history. 
Their  work  is  having  more  fundamental  effects  than  all  the  laws  that  have  been 
enacted  or  all  the  armies  that  have  ever  marched  in  triumph.  The  benefits  that 
flow  from  their  achievements  are  not  limited  by  race  or  creed  or  political  boundaries 
or  even  by  time.  They  provide  physical  comforts  for  all  men  and  gradually  free 
their  bodies  from  disease  and  their  minds  from  the  terrors  of  superstitions. 

— Edward  R.  Weidlein,  president  of  the  American  Cheynical  Society 
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mHE  WORLD  is  faced  with  a  dollar  dearth.  On  this  Continent, 
■^  Canada  is  headed  for  an  economic  crisis  the  same  as  that  now 
confronting   Great  Britain.     The   reason — shortage   of   U.S.    dollars 

It  has  been  officially  acknowledged  that  the  British  position, 
which  has  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  past  six  months,  has 
become  critical  in  the  past  six  weeks.  Britain  has  cancelled  its  open 
general  license  for  importing  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  order 
went  into  effect  July  1  and  hits  the  U.S.  and  other  'hard  currency' 
areas  as  well  as  Canada. 

Canada's  'gold  reserve*  is  held  largely  in  New  York  in  the  form 
of  U.S.  dollar  balances.  In  1945,  this  reserve  reached  some  $1.5  bilhon. 
A  year  later  it  was  down  to  about  $1.2  billion.  Since,  the  rate  of  de- 
cline has  accelerated. 

The  U.S.  is  exporting  its  products  at  a  rate  of  $19.5  billion  a  year. 
In  return,  the  U.S.  is  importing  only  $7.6  billion  a  year  of  the  world's 
products. 

Export  figures  show  that  gold  is  pouring  into  the  U.S.  three 
times  as  fast  as  it  is  going  out.  More  than  $1  billion  in  gold  has  come 
in  from  other  countries  so  far  this  year  to  help  pay  for  American 
goods  sold  abroad. 

State  department  trade  experts  say  Uncle  Sam's  gold  hoard  has 
climbed  to  a  new  peak  of  $22  biUion.  That's  more  than  60%  of  all 
the  gold  in  the  world.  It  leaves  only  $15  billion  worth  of  gold  in  29 
other  countries. 

Britain's  recent  drawings  on  her  dollar  loan  have  been  heavy. 
That  American  loan,  of  $3.75  billion,  was  supposed  to  last  for  more 
than  three  years.  In  the  second  half  of  last  year  Britain  drew  only 
$600  million  of  it.  By  May  12  of  this  year,  less  than  four  and  one-half 
months  later,  Britain  had  to  draw  another  $1.15  billion. 

In  the  absence  of  any  overall  program,  most  economists  predict 
that  the  dollar  crisis  will  arrive  by  year's  end  and  the  present  boom 
in  U.S.  foreign  trade  may  melt  away  overnight.  Already,  Britain 
has  cut  her  U.S.  imports  by  $800  miUion  a  year. 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  jor  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working   hours,   to  every   citizen  on   this   Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  NEWSPAPER 
printing  method  eliminating  linotype 
machines,  matrices  and  stereotype  plates 
was  announced  in  New  York  by  John 
H.  Perry  Jr.,  chairman,  and  his  brother 
Farwell  W.  Perry,  president,  of  the  Wil- 
liam J.  Higgins  Co. 

Entire  pages  are  printed  directly  from 
a  single  sheet  of  engraved  magnesium 
weighing  less  than  a  pound  compared 
with  46  pounds  for  the  conventional 
stereotype  plate  now  in  use.  Composi- 
tion of  the  body  type  is  done  by  propor- 
tional spacing  typwriters,  and  the  Perrys 
said  machines  permit  head-setting  by  the 
same  method. 

The  process  completely  changes  the 
composing  room  as  it  exists  today,' 
their  announcement  said.  The  copy  goes 
directly  from  the  typewriters  to  the 
make-up  boards  and  from  there  into 
the  engraving  room.  The  copy  need  not 
be  returned  to  the  editor  for  proof-read- 
ing as  composition  errors  are,  by  the 
photographic  nature  of  the  process,  com- 
pletely  eliminated.' 

Research  was  conducted  in  the  com- 
pany's Ocola,  Fla.,  plant,  and  the  an- 
nouncement said  the  process  has  been 
used  for  months  in  publication  of  the 
Leesburg  (Fla.)  Commercial  Ledger,  a 
12-page  weekly  paper. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  PROCESS 
involving  high  frequency  radio  waves 
by  which  plywood  more  than  a  foot 
thick  and  twice  as  strong  for  its  weight 
as  aluminum  may  be  constructed,  has 
been  announced  by  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation.  Composed  of  148 
layers  of  birch  veneer,  the  plywood  was 
fashioned  recently  in  a  laboratory  test 
of  high  frequency  heating  equipment, 
the  corporation  said.  It  was  found  to 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  15,000  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

A  NEW  IRON-COBALT  METAL 
alloy  called  Hiperco  may  make  possible 
motors  and  generators  10%  smaller  and 
lighter  than  those  of  equal  power  now- 
built  for  aircraft.  The  new  alloy  carries 
more  magnetism  than  any  metal  or 
alloy  previously  thought  practical  for 
such  electric  equipment.  Hiperco  was 
developed  over  a  period  of  20  years  by 
Dr.  Trygve  D.  Yensen  and  James  K. 
Stanley  of  Westinghouse  Research  Lab- 
oratories. 

A  THERMOSTATIC  THROTTLE 
stop,  which  permits  more  fuel  to  reach 
the  engine  as  it  becomes  colder,  has  been 
patented  by  L.  E.  Perrine  of  Detroit. 
To  the  carburetor  is  added  a  cam-con- 
trolled throttle  valve,  position  of  cam 
being  determined  by  expansion  or  con- 
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traction  of  heat-responsive  bimetallic 
strip  which  in  turn  is  actuated  by  heat 
of  the  engine. 


A     REVERSIBLE    POWER  -  DRIVEN 

hand  tool  that  can  drill,  ream,  tap,  and 
tighten  up  nuts  has  been  designed  by- 
engineers  at  IngersoU-Rand  Co.,  New 
York.  The  tool  weighs  only  6^4  pounds, 
but  it  can  replace  four  conventional 
tools,  at  one-third  the  cost. 

It  can  be  handled  easily  in  any  posi- 
tion, is  reversible  with  a  twist  of  the 
handle.  The  impact  mechanism  (which 
converts  the  electro-motor  power  into 
a  series  of  hammer  blows)  eliminates 
torque  reaction;  this  means  that  no 
matter  how  hard  the  tool  is  driving,  the 
operator  feels  no  twist  or  kick. 

Here's  how  it  works.  Motor  power  is 
transmitted  to  the  spindle  through  a 
compression  spring.  When  the  jaws  of 
the  hammer  and  anvil  are  in  contact, 
the  entire  assembly  rotates  as  a  unit  and 
the  tool  runs  just  like  any  conventional 
electric  drill. 

But  suppose  resistance  to  the  cutting 
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edge  builds  up  (this  happens  as  a  nut 
tightens,  or  when  the  material  being 
drilled  or  tapped  is  tough).  The  anvil 
(or  spindle)  stops  momentarily.  Through 
a  cam  arrangement,  the  spring  is  com- 
pressed, then  suddenly  released.  The 
power  stored  in  the  spring  is  then  deliv- 
ered as  'rotary  impact'  on  the  jaws.  In 
tough  jobs,  the  tool  can  deliver  1,900  of 
these  impact  blows  a  minute.  And  no 
torque  reaction  is  transmitted  to  the 
operator,  because  the  whole  mechanism 
'floats'  in  the  tool's  outer  housing. 

A    PROPELLERLESS    BOAT,    POW- 

ered  by  a  high- velocity  water  jet  and 
capable  o[  maneuvers  not  possible  in 
conventional  craft,  is  a  new  experiment 
of  the  Continental  Motors  Corp.  De- 
signed to  turn  in  its  own  length,  move 
sideways  and  astern,  and  operate  in 
shallow  and  weed-infested  waters,  its 
method  of  propulsion  is  known  as  'hydro- 
pulsion.'  Similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
an  airplane  jet  engine,  it  utilizes  the 
pushing  force  of  a  solid  stream  of  water 
ejected  under  hydraulic  pressure. 

MASS  PRODUCTION  OF  CONCRETE 
houses  is  speeded  by  a  giant  mixer 
which  churns  7  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
en  route  to  the  pouring  site  and  lifts 
the  mixture  to  forms  20  feet  or  higher. 
The  machine  weighs  30,000  pounds  and 
is  9  feet  wide  and  45  feet  long.  It  was 
designed  by  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc.,  to 
work  with  the  Tournalayer,  an  enormous 
machine    which    'lays'    concrete    houses. 

A    GIANT    DITCHDIGGER    LITER- 

ally  plows  cable  into  the  ground  in  a 
single  operation.  Used  for  the  first  time 
in  laying  the  initial  sections  of  a  coaxial 
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telephone  cable  that  will  eventually  span 
the  Continent,  the  27-ton  monster  can 
rout  out  a  ditch  up  to  5  feet  in  depth. 
Drawn  by  two  or  more  20-ton  tractors, 
depending  on  soil  conditions,  its  plow- 
share feeds  the  cable  into  the  furrow 
it  cuts. 

THE  TURBODYNE  IS  SAID  TO 
deliver  the  greatest  thrust  ever  created 
by  a  gas  turbine.  Built  for  the  AAF  by 
the  Northrop-Hendy  Co.,  of  Hawthorne, 
Calif.,  it  is  part  of  a  seven-year  research 
project  that  until  now  has  been  secret. 

The  Turbodyne  is  designed  to  run 
about  500  hours  with  the  temperature 
at  the  nozzle  blades  1,400  degrees  F.. 
operating  with  a  combustion  efficiency 
of  94-96%  and  a  compression  ratio  of 
seven  to  one.  At  lower  speeds,  it  will 
run  10,000  hours.  As  the  engine  turns 
faster  than  10,500  r.p.m.,  a  centrifugal 
force  of  20,000  Gs  is  developed. 

The  air  is  sucked  in  and  compressed 
by  more  than  1,000  blades,  shaped  like 
air-foils,  mounted  on  one  end  of  the  main 
shaft.  The  air  then  moves  at  high  pres- 
sure to  the  center  of  the  engine,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  fuel.  The  engine  burns 
a  variety  of  fuels,  including  kerosene, 
100-octane  gasoline  and  pulverized  coal. 
The  fuel-air  mixture  ignites  like  a  gigan- 
tic blowtorch,  its  fiery  blast  driving 
agiainst  the  turbine  blades  to  spin  the 
shaft. 

QUICK  READINGS  OF  MOISTURE 
content  are  possible  with  a  new  elec- 
tronic meter  made  by  C.  J.  Patterson 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  device  is 
applicable  to  solid,  liquid,  granular,  or 
powdered  materials.  It  acts  automati- 
cally, gives  direct  readings.  No  calibra- 


tion curves  or  charts  are  used,  and  cor- 
rection for  the  temperature  of  the 
material  is  automatic.  According  to  the 
manufacturer,  readings  can  be  taken  in 
15  seconds,  and  moisture  content  up  to 
85-90%  can  be  measured  with  an  accur- 
acy comparable  to  the  traditional  oven- 
balance  methods. 

• 

A    POSTWAR    ENGINE    DEVELOP- 

ment  is  the  Cauffiel  4000,  combining 
improved  speed  features  with  weight 
reducing  all-aluminum  construction.  The 
manufacturer,  the  Cauffiel  Motor  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  says  the  design  is  adapted 
from  latest  aircraft  types. 

Adviantages  claimed  for  the  new  4000 
are:  low  operating  temperatures,  in- 
creased speed  range  and  durability.  Some 
of  the  features  of  this  engine  are:  alumi- 
num alloy-heat-treated  cylinder  integral 
with  crankcase,  alloy  steel  cylinder 
sleeve,  and  Tillotson  float-feed  type  flex- 
ible carburetor. 

The  manufacturer  says  the  motor  may 
be  used  for  lawn  mowers,  garden  tractors. 
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water  pumps,  motor  scooters  and  for 
many  other  utility  purposes. 

IN  CONVENTIONAL  ELECTRIC 

motors,  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  follow 
a  path  that  is  radial  to  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. Fairbanks,  Morse  and  Co.,  Chicago, 
is  now  producing  a  line  of  motors  in 
which  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  follow 
a  path  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  motors  range  from  1/3  horse- 
power, suitable  for  horizontal  or  flange 
mounting,  or  mounting  on  an  angle  base 
for  belt  drive. 

The  outstanding  feature  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  axial  air-gap 
principle  are  reductions  in  space  and 
weight  requirements.  According  to  the 
company,  the  new  motor  (right)  is  less 
than  half  the  size  of  the  conventional 
type    (left),   weighs  approximately  30% 


less.  It  is  easily  serviced,  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  mounting  on  machine  tools, 
gear  units,  and  machines  where  com- 
pactness is  essential.  Also,  its  rotor  is' 
said  to  run  cooler. 

MAN'S  FIRST  ARTIFICIAL  POWER 
source  has  been  put  to  work  running  his 


latest  engine.  Steam  has  been  piped  into 
the  Boeing  plant  at  Renton,  Wash.,  and 
operates  a  modified  1-40  jet  engine.  The 
jet  in  turn  compresses  air  to  produce  a 
steam,  traveling  at  supersonic  speeds, 
used  for  laboratory  testing  of  high- 
speed ram-jets,  part  of  an  extensive  AAF 
program  on  new  power  plants.  Combus- 
tion testing  is  conducted  on  a  special 
'thermodynamic'  wind  tunnel.  The 
steam  comes  from  a  107,000-horsepG-.T?r 
steam  electric  plant  near  by. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  BURNING 
crushed  coal  by  using  a  horizontal  cyclone 
burner  has  recently  been  described  by 
A.  E.  Grunert  and  Ludwig  Skog  of 
Chicago,  and  L.  S.  Wilcoxson  of  New 
York.  In  this  device  crushed  coal  is 
forced  into  a  cylindrical  burner  at  high 
velocity  so  that  it  is  thrown  against  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  whirled  along 
the  sides  until  the  air  force  is  thoroughly 
dissipated. 

NEW  SUBASSEMBLY  METHODS 
will  speed  penicillin  production  appre- 
ciably. The  technique  is  to  place  into 
the  mold's  culture  solution  chemical 
compounds  containing  groups  of  atoms 
already  arranged  in  patterns  known  to 
exist  in  penicillin. 

A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  SQUEEZER 
can  press  up  to  480  oranges  a  minute  and 
make  300  gallons  of  juice  an  hour. 
Squeezing  fruit  whole  between  metal 
cups,  it  eliminates  rind  oil,  thus  im- 
proving flavor  and  the  keeping  quality. 

A  TRACTOR  PRESS,  MADE  BY 
John  Deere,  of  Moline,  111.,  picks  up 
hay    from    the   windrows    and   bales   it 
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automatically  as  a  one-man  job.  A  mini- 
mum of  wire  is  used  in  the  baling,  and 
there  are  no  short  ends  to  fall  to  the 
ground  and  find  their  way  into  future 
bales.  Windrows  are  picked  up  and  fed 
directly  in  to  the  bale  case  without  a 
cross-conveyor.  A  steel  tube  serving  as  a 
hitch  also  houses  the  drive  shaft. 

A    NEW    WOOD -GLUING    PRESS 

cements  boards  together  so  tightly  in 
less  than  a  minute  that  no  tongue-and- 
groove  is  required.  Developed  by  the 
Raytheon  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  press 
holds  the  pieces  in  a  high-frequency  elec- 
tric field  between  two  plates,  while  the 
heat  thus  generated  sets  the  glue  in  30 
to  50  seconds. 

NYLON  FIBRES  HAVE  HERETO- 
fore  been  made  entirely  from  coal,  air 
and  water,  but  a  new  process  makes  it 
possible  to  substitute  a  chemical  made 
from  corncobs  for  part  of  the  coal  chemi- 
cals. It  is  known  as  furfural,  a  tan- 
colored  liquid,  that  can  also  be  made 
from  oat  and  cottonseed  hulls  and  from 
peanut  shells.  A  bushel  of  corncobs  gives 
enough  furfural  for  40  pairs  of  nylon 
hose. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council  in  Oklahoma 
City  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Cass  announced  that 
Du  Pont  is  building  a  plant  at  Niagiara 
Falls  to  use  the  new  process  and  has 
contracted  with  Quaker  Oats  Co.  for 
200,000,000   pounds   of   furfural   a   year. 

A  60-FOOT  DISK  PLOW  WHICH 
turns  over  a  strip  42  feet  wide  and  can 
plow  14  acres  an  hour  has  been  invented 
by  Monroe  Terrell,  of  Dumas,  Tex.,  and 
T.  W,  Emerson,  of  Etter,  Tex.  The  new 


plow  has  been  used  successfully  on  a 
wheat  farm  near  Wild  Horse,  Cheyenne 
County,  Colo. 

RELIEF  FROM  THAT  PERENNIAL 

back-breaker — the  hand  lawn  roller — 
is  offered  by  Steel  Equipment  Co.,  Cleve- 


land. The  compai.^  io  making  a  pony- 
size,  self-driven  road  roller  designed  for 
lawns,  driveways,  golf  courses,  tennis 
courts. 

It  has  a  42-inch  wheelbase,  a  6-horse- 
power  engine.  Fill  up  the  welded-steel 
roller  with  water  and  the  unit  weighs  a 
ton.  There's  also  space  for  a  600-pound 
concrete  block, 

THE  NEW  CHEVROLET  PLANT  IN 
Flint,  Mich.,  employing  about  3,500,  is 
able  to  turn  out  a  passenger  car  every 
minute  and  a  truck  every  three  minutes. 
The  property  includes  10  buildings  with 
floor  area  of  1,250,000  square  feet. 
Instead  of  being  placed  along  the  floor. 
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almost  all  of  the  41/2  miles  of  new  con- 
veyor lines  are  suspended  from  mono- 
rails. This  permits  assembly  men  to  work 
at  bench  level. 

AN  ELECTROMAGNET  SO  POWER- 
ful  that  the  operator  must  stay  at  the 
controls  4  yards  away  when  it  is  at  peak 
operation  in  order  to  avoid  having  his 
'pockets  picked'  has  been  developed  by 
the  Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories. 
It  is  an  oil-cooled,  l^/^-ton,  iron-core 
electromagnet  wound  with  six  thousand 
turns  of  square  copper,  which  is  wired 
and  tipped  with  a  special  magnetic  alloy 
that  gives  more  magnetic  energy  than 
ordinary  iron. 

The  magnet,  5  feet  long  and  2V^  feet 
high,  has  adjustable  poles  for  application 
on  various  sized  specimens,  and  is  cap- 
able of  exerting  a  concentrated  4000- 
pound  pull.  The  variations  in  the  gap 
between  poles  are  effected  by  the  use  of 
adjustable  tapered  pole  pieces.  Cooling 
of  the  2800-watt  magnet  is  accomplished 
by  a  flow  of  17  gallons  of  oil  per  minute 
through  the  coils. 

The  new  magnet  can  be  used  as  an 
aid  in  the  design  of  cyclotrons;  for  the 
production  of  small  permanent  magnets 
that  will  make  possible  smaller  and  light- 
er aircraft  instruments;  and  as  a  fund- 
amental research  tool  for  determining 
the  relationship  between  the  crystal 
structure  of  metals  and  their  magnetic 
properties. 

A  NEW  ELECTRONIC  AUTOMATIC 
welding  machine  is  designed  to  provide 
faster  welding  with  fewer  passes  per 
seam  and  stronger  better  quality  welds 
at  lower  cost.  The  electronic  control 
provides  variable-speed  traversing  of  the 


machine  along  a  track,  the  length  of  the 
weld  being  limited  only  by  the  length  of 
the  track. 

Welds  perpendicular  to  the  track  are 
made  by  traversing  the  welding  head  at 
a  variable  speed  along  the  cantilever 
beam.  Finger-tip  push-button,  control 
brings  the  power-elevated  beam  quickly 
to  any  height  desired,  thereby  providing 
for  maximum  speed  in  changing  from 
one  set-up  to  the  next,  whether  the  job 
consists  of  welding  a  long  slender  mem- 
ber or  a  massive  frame.  Flexibility  and 
simplicity  of  operation  make  this  a  one- 
man  machine,  since  all  welding  adjust- 
ments and  machine  movements  are  con- 
trolled from  one  push-button  station. 

AN  INSTRUMENT  THAT  GIVES  AN 
accurate  picture  of  the  pressures  within 
the  cylinders  of  an  internal  combustion 
engine  during  and  after  ignition  and 
relates  these  pressure  variations  to 
definite  time  intervals  in  the  engine 
cycle  is  making  possible  accurate  studies 
of  the  pressure  actions  of  Diesel  engines, 
compressors,  pumps,  gas  turbines  and 
other  types  of  engines.  The  new  instru- 
ment, developed  by  the  Electro  Products 
Laboratories  of  Chicago,  is  known  as 
the  'Syncro-Marker  Pressuregraph.' 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many 
engine  troubles  or  defects  were  caused 
by  fast  high-pressure  waves  called  'trans- 
ients.' Up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  rebord  these  transient 
pressures,  but  they  can  now  be  studied 
with  the  'Syncro-Marker'  which,  with  an 
additional  system  of  marker  signals, 
enables  the  engineer  to  compute  pressure- 
displacement  curves  from  definite  time 
references,  expressed  in  either  5  degrees 
of    angular    velocity    or    in    mill-seconds 
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measured  by  1-inch  on  an  oscillograph 
screen. 

A  STRIPPABLE  PLASTIC  COM- 
pound  called  'Spray-Peel'  has  been  dev- 
eloped by  Eronel  Industries,  Los  Angeles, 
for  protecting  metal  products.  It  is 
applied  easily  by  brush  or  spray  and 
dries  quickly  to  a  rubbery  film  having 
sufficient  adhesion  to  insure  complete 
sealing  and  adequate  tensile  strength 
to  permit  easy  stripping.  The  new  com- 
pound is  non-toxic  and  has  a  marked 
resistance  to  moisture,  abrasion,  salt 
water,  aromatic  spirits  and  oils,  alkalies 
and  acids,  and  all  atmospheric  temp- 
eratures. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  COMPUTING  PAR- 
cel  post  scale  should  do  much  to  improve 
mail  room  efficiency.  Any  size  package 
is  placed  on  the  platform,  the  proper 
zone  key  is  pressed  down  and  the  'gun- 
sight'  indicator  will  give  the  correct 
postage. 

FUSION  PIERCING,  AN  INTEREST- 
ing  process  which  is  still  in  the  develop- 
ment stage,  is  a  new  method  of  making 
vertical  blast  holes  in  hard,  low-grade 
iron  ore  or  rock  by  fusion. 

In  the  fusion  piercing  a  flame,  pro- 
duced by  burning  oxygen  and  a  flux- 
bearing  fuel  in  a  special  blow-pipe,  is 
directed  against  the  surface  of  the  rock 
giving  a  temperature  of  about  4000 
degrees  F.  which  causes  some  kinds  of 
rock  to  spall  or  flake  off.  Flux  in  the 
fuel  causes  other  kinds  of  rock  to  melt. 
Pressure  of  the  burning  gases  forces  the 
molten  material  past  a  water  spray 
where  it  is  quenched  and  broken  up.  In 
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the  quenching  process  water  turns  to 
steam  and  the  steam  helps  the  gases 
force  the  quenched  materials  out  of  the 
hole. 

Increases  in  drilling  speeds  of  ten 
times  that  of  older  methods  have  been 
accomplished. 
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Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 
dex,  still  rising  under  the  impetus  of 
removed  controls,  jumped  another  1.8 
points  during  May  to  134.9  on  June  2, 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re- 
ported. 

At  June  2  the  index,  computed  on  the 
base  1935-39  equals  100,  was  7.9  points 
higher  than  at  January  1  and  11.3  points 
above  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  June 
last  year.  Increase  in  the  index  since 
August  1939  was  33.8%. 

All  six  component  groups  from  which 
the  general  cost-of-living  index  is  com- 
puted shared  in  the  increase. 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ROSE  TO 
148  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  in  the  week  ended  July  5,  the 
highest  since  April  12  and  only  1%  below 
the  March  29  peak. 

Food  prices  rose  1.5%  to  the  highest 
level  since  March  29,  a  level  44%  above 
a  year  ago.  Farm-products  prices  rose  to 
the  highest  point  since  April  12. 

Cost-of-living  items  rose  further  in  the 
week  ended  July  12.  Steers,  hogs  and  cot- 
ton sold  higher. 

NEW  ORDERS  RECEIVED  BY  U.S. 
manufacturers  dropped  in  May  for  the 


third  straight  month  on  the  Department 
of  Commerce  index,  which  omits  auto- 
mobiles, transportation  equipment  and 
several  other  industries. 

Durable-goods  manufacturers  received 
orders  in  May  at  a  rate  19%  below  Feb- 
ruary. Frantic  purchasing  is  over,  now 
that  inventories  are  up  and  deliveries 
quicker. 

THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA  HAS  Ex- 
tended its  lead  as  the  largest  U.S.  bank. 
Its  mid-year  statement  reported  total 
resources  of  $5,469,783,000,  topping  New 
York's  National  City  Bank,  the  nation's 
second  largest,  by  more  than  $400,000- 
000.  New  York's  Chase  National  Bank 
ran   third  with  $4,814,277,000. 

THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 

merce  reported  that  corporation  profits, 
after  taxes  reached  $121/2  billion  in  1946, 
an  alltime  high  and  $2  billion  above  the 
previous  high  in  1943. 

Venereal  Disease 

AN  INCREASE  IN  VENEREAL 
disease  cases  reported  in  Canada  from 
40,000  in  1944  to  45,000  in  1946,  was 
disclosed  by  Dr.  B.  D.  B.  Layton,  head 
of  the  venereal  disease  control  division 
of   the   national  health   department. 


*  GLACE  BAY,  N.S.,  July  11— Nova  Scotia's  12,000  coal  miners,  determined  to 
get  the  promised  extra  40-cent  per  day  wage  increase  if  they  boost  production  to 
company-set  levels  by  December  1,  are  shattering  all  production  records  in  Cape 
Breton  collieries.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mine  labor  force  is  about 
1300  below  pre-strike  level  of  last  winter. 

Wednesday's  output  for  11  mines  of  Dominion  Coal  Co.,  it  was  announced 
today,  was  14,514  tons,  an  increase  of  2000  tons  in  a  two-week  period.  A  10-year-pld 
mark  was  shattered  at  the  Princess  mines  of  old  Sydney  Collieries  when  1075  tons 
was  hoisted  on  the  day  shift  alone.  — Canadian  Press 
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been  borne  out  by  developments 
along  these  lines  as  reported  in 
the  few  newspapers  which  have 
dared  to  reveal  these  coming 
wonders.  For  example,  Dr.  Clark 
Goodman,  Caltech  graduate  now 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology,  made 
the  statement,  according  to  a 
press  release,  that:  'Few  of  us 
will  live  to  drive  atomic  automo- 
biles or  fly  jet  planes  powered  by 
nuclear  energy.' 

And  yet  an  INS  release  report- 
ed the  development  in  England  of 
an  automobile  which,  its  inventor 
claims,  is  powered  by  a  form  of 
atomic  energy  adaptable  to  tanks, 
planes  and  warships.  Laborite 
member  of  parliament,  T.  E. 
Naylor,  who  with  Fuel  and  Power 
Ministry  Parliamentary  Secretary 
William  Foster,  drove  through 
London  in  the  automobile,  said 
the  'atomic  set'  was  contained  in 
a  metal  box  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

Dr.  Goodman  further  stated, 
within  the  bounds  of  available  in- 
formation, it  would  appear  that 
petroleum  and  coal  probably  will 
continue  for  at  least  another 
generation  as  the  primary  sources 
of  energy  for  transportation  and 
heating.  Yet  last  August  the  Buf- 
falo Machinery  Corporation 


apphed  for  a  patent  on  a  rectifier 
which  produces  a  combustible 
gas  from  a  commercial  type  of 
atomic  C-uranium.  The  experi- 
mental model,  which  has  been 
producing  gas  successfully  for 
many  months,  was  described  by 
F.  Alden  Miller,  vice-president 
of  the  company,  as  about  24  inches 
in  height,  tubular  in  shape  and 
built  of  inch-thick  high-tension 
steel  to  withstand  a  pressure  of 
6000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Mr. 
Miller  claims  that  the  eventual 
cost  would  be  from  50  cents  to  $1 
a  pound  and  that  one  pound  will 
drive  a  locomotive  for  four  days 
— long  enough  to  cross  the  Con- 
tinent. 

And  as  far  back  as  November 
17,  1945,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton, 
who  headed  the  research  work 
that  produced  the  atomic  ovens 
to  manufacture  plutonium,  stated: 
'Within  10  years  power  companies 
designing  new  plants  for  city 
service  may  be  considering  favor- 
ably the  use  of  uranium's  atomic 
heat  instead  of  coal.' 

Dr.  Compton  then  went  on  to 
state  that  the  power  companies 
would  consider  the  substitution 
of  uranium  for  coal  for  purely 
economic  reasons  and  added,  sig- 
nificantly, that  this  forecast  did 
not    take    into    consideration   the 
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possibility  of  political  and  social 
controls  which  might  change 
atomic  power  developments. 

Ten  years?  Not  if  later  reports 
are  to  be  relied  upon.  Let's  hear 
from  a  few  other  sources.  On 
January  25,  1946,  an  INS  dispatch 
stated:  'R.  G.  Gustavson,  Univers- 
ity of  Chicago  chemistry  profes- 
sor, predicted  today  that  the  day 
of  ships,  submarines  and  trains 
driven  by  atomic  power  may  not 
be  far  distant.  He  told  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  it  is  physically  pos- 
sible to  build  within  six  months 
a  dynamo  to  generate  electricity 
from  atomic  energy.' 

And  on  March  28,  1946,  a  Reu- 
ters dispatch  from  London  re- 
ported: Trof.  H.  S.  W.  Massey, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Lon- 
don University  and  one  of  the 
British  team  of  natural  scientists 
who  went  to  America  during  the 
war  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  atomic  bomb,  told 
members  of  the  Radio  Industries 
Club  here  that  the  step  from  the 
wartime  to  the  peacetime  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy  would  take 
place  very  rapidly.' 

On  May  4,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service  sent  out  this  re- 
port: 'Dr.  Farrington  Daniels, 
director  of  the  University  of  Chi- 


cago metallurgical  laboratory,  to- 
day said  scientists  there  have 
completed  plans  for  the  produc- 
tion of  power  from  atomic  re- 
actions. "We've  reached  the  blue- 
print stage,"  he  said,  "and  soon 
we'll  have  a  turbine  spinning  on 
power  supplied  by  a  small  pile  of 
uranium."  ' 

And,  finally,  the  staff  corres- 
,pondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  reported  from  Berkeley, 
California:  'Economists  working 
with  the  North  California  Asso- 
ciation of  Scientists  here  have 
dreamed  up  a  commercial  atomic 
power  plant  that  could  supply  all 
the  electric  energy  needs  of  a  city 
of  150,000  people.' 

It  should  not  be  difficult  for  a 
person  of  average  intelligence  to 
see  that  the  possibilities  of  atomic 
energy  appUed  to  our  everyday 
lives,  far  outweigh  the  destruc* 
tive  potentialities  that  have  been 
so  heavily  underscored  by  most 
of  the  press.  In  a  statement  before 
the  Boston  Joint  Council  of  In- 
ternational Co-operation,  on  May 
20,  1946,  Rear  Admiral  Harold 
G.  Bowen,  Chief  of  the  Navy 
Office  of  Research  and  Inventions, 
said:  'The  horror  of  the  atomic 
bomb  has  blinded  many  minds  to 
other  possibilities  of  atomic 
energy,    particularly    the    power 
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possibilities.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Manhattan  District  of 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  will  begin  ex- 
perimenting with  the  use  of 
atomic  power  for  generating 
electricity,  that  is,  for  ultimate 
use  in  central  station  power 
plants.  It  is  only  the  beginning.' 

And  regarding  the  possibilities 
for  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  propulsion  of  ships,  Admiral 
Bowen  continued:  'It  is  commonly 
said  that  we  may  not  expect  an 
atomic  pile  to  weigh  less  than  10 
tons.  Present  weights  involved 
in  naval  and  large  vessels  far  ex- 
ceed this  amount.  A  ship  powered 
by  atomic  energy  will  have  a 
cruising  radius  only  dictated  by 
the  amount  of  provisions  which 
can  be  carried.' 

Further  light  was  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy  as 
applied  to  civihan  uses  by  Dr.  W. 
A.  Higinbotham,  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists, on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Hiroshima 
bombing.  Said  Dr.  Higinbotham: 
'The  public  still  thinks  of  atomic 
energy  primarily  as  a  weapon. 
They  do  not  reahze  that  atomic 
medicine  has  already  saved  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives,  that  in  five 
years  atomic  power  may  be  pro- 
pelling   ships,    and    that    in    per- 


haps two  years  atomic  fuels  will 
be  producing  electric  power  at 
Oak  Ridge  and  that  this  power 
will  not  be  merely  an  experimen- 
tal sample,  but  a  vast  amount 
rivaling  the  output  of  a  huge  dam. 
Radioactive  isotopes  such  as  the 
ones  which  the  Oak  Ridge  labora- 
tories have  turned  over  to  civilian 
institutions  already  have  proved 
their  worth  in  medicine.  Atomic 
medicine  has  produced  miracu- 
lous cures  while  its  possibihties 
for  the  future  are  unlimited. 
Atomic  drugs  —  the  radio  active 
isotypes  —  are  known  to  have 
cured  pernicious  anemia,  and  the 
possibilities  for  cancer  are  great, 
although  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.' 

And  so  it  should  be  easy  to 
understand  that  the  world  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  a  great  new 
era.  The  basic  power  of  the  uni- 
verse has  been  harnessed  by  man. 
Let's  put  it  to  work,  not  for  pur- 
poses of  self-destruction  but  for 
self-preservation. 

That,  however,  is  easier  said 
than  done,  within  the  constricting 
confines  of  this  outmoded  Price 
System.  Atomic  energy  must  first 
be  made  to  'pay  off.'  There  must 
be  profit  for  someone  somewhere 
along  the  line.  Large  industrial 
and  financial  interests,  now  pro- 
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fiting  from  the  sale  of  coal  and 
oil  for  fuel,  will  not  look  favor- 
ably upon  a  source  of  energy  that 
will  virtually  put  them  out  of 
business. 

True,  atomic  energy  for  fuel 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  use  of  these 
fossil  fuels  for  heating  purposes, 
but  certainly  the  sources  of  heav- 
iest consumption  will  switch  to 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  if  given 
half  a  chance.  Railroads  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  continue 
to  use  coal  and  oil  when,  for  $1, 
they  can  drive  their  locomotives 
across  the  Continent.  Power  com- 
panies will  not  continue  the  use 
of  coal  in  developing  electric 
power  when  atomic  power  can 
be  obtained  so  much  cheaper. 
Steamship  lines  would  be  fooUsh 
not  to  install  atomic  power  units 
which  would  drive  ocean  liners 
at  a  fraction  of  their  present  cost 
of  operation,  using  coal  and  oil. 

And  so  a  bitter  fight  can  be  ex- 
pected before  atomic  power  be- 
comes widely  used.  In  fact  it  is 
not  Hkely  to  be  used  to  any  great 
extent  until  we  change  our  entire 
social  system.  Already  that  sys- 
tem is  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  under  the  relentless 
im,pact  of  power  and  technology. 
The     advent     of     atomic     power 


would  be  a  crushing  blow  that 
would  smash  the  Price  System 
into  oblivion.  Therefore  the  up- 
holders of  the  status  quo  are  not 
likely  to  look  favorably  upon  any 
widespread  use  of  such  a  threat  to 
their  interests. 

This  was  indicated  early  in 
December,  1946,  when  Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  general  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  formulat- 
ing and  putting  into  effect  a  world 
arms  limitation  program.  Bernard 
M.  Baruch,  elated  over  Soviet 
Russia's  clearly  enunciated  stand 
that  the  veto  must  not  hinder  in- 
spection and  control  organizations 
over  World  Arms  Limitation,  was 
expected,  according  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  report,  to  urge  swift 
and  positive  action  toward  curb- 
ing atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Technocracy  suggests 
that  the  'spUt  atom,'  aside  from 
being  the  worst  yet  in  a  long  pro- 
cession of  lethal  weapons,  is  some- 
thing that  can  really  make  Ufe 
worth  Hving — if  we  put  it  to  work. 

The  atom  bomb  has  rendered 
even  war,  the  last  resort  of  a  Price 
System,  unprofitable.  The  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  life 
can  be  accomplished  so  quickly 
and  so  cheaply  that  it  is  no  longer 
good  business.    Even  in  death, 
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abundance  destroys  the  values  of 
a  Price  System,  Even  before  the 
advent  of  atomic  power,  the  Price 
System  was  approaching  its  in- 
evitable end,  doomed  by  the 
abundance  of  a  technological  age. 
The  splitting  of  the  atom  has 
merely  hastened  the  end  and 
made  it  even  more  imperative 
that  North  Americans  prepare  to 
install  a  new  social  design  that 
can  put  the  atom  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  general  welfare. 
Technocracy  long  ago  foresaw 
the  need  for  a  change  in  our 
methods  of  social  operation  and 
prepared  the  scientific  design  de- 
manded by  the  accelerating  trend 
toward  more  complete  mechan- 
ization and,  now,  the  development 
of  an  abundant  source  of  cheap 
power.  Without  this  design  in 
operation  —  instead  of  an  abun- 
dance of  physical  goods,  economic 
security   from   birth   to    death. 


national  security  and  full  enjoy- 
ment of  life  for  every  North 
American  citizen — we  face  social 
chaos. 

The  development  of  modern 
technology  demands  the  complete 
reorganization  of  our  social  struc- 
ture along  scientific  and  func- 
tional lines.  The  development  of 
nuclear  energy  makes  this  re- 
organization even  more  necessary 
if  we  are  to  survive  the  economic 
debacle  that  faces  our  Continent 
in  the  very  near  future.  If  you 
want  security  for  yourself  and 
your  family,  in  a  debt-free  society, 
then  it  is  time  you  investigated 
and  joined  Technocracy. 

Let's  take  steps  now  to  scrap 
an  obsolete  social  system  that  can 
lead  only  from  one  major  disaster 
to  another,  and  install  instead  a 
government  of  function,  a  Tech- 
nate.  Let's  put  the  atom  to  work  ! 
— Leslie  Bounds 


*  HISTORY  IS  BEGINNING  TO  REPEAT  ITSELF  in  Kern  County,  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere  throughout  the  nation.  The  Joads,  symbol  of  the  misery  of 
the  unemployed  migrant  worker,  are  back. 

Recently  more  than  300  families,  numbering  approximately  1500  persons,  were 
ordered  out  of  the  country  by  Dr.  William  Buss,  County  Health  Officer.  Diptheria 
was  breaking  out  and  there  were  many  cases  of  dysentery.  Dr.  Buss  saw  his  duty  and 
had  them  evicted  because  they  threatened  the  health  of  the  community. 

In  California,  in  Florida  and  in  other  areas  there  has  been  an  over-supply  of 
labor  and  a  decrease  in  facilities  available  for  migrants.  Last  year  the  government 
operated  mobile  camps  which  followed  the  harvest,  but  this  year — because  Congress 
cut  off  most  of  the  money — there  are  no  such  facilities.  Many  labor  camps  through- 
out the  country,  all  of  which  are  crowded,  have  closed  or  will  close  soon  for  lack 
of  funds.  — Angus  Macdonald  in  New  Republic 
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We  are  going  to  tell  you  something  about  Technocracy,  the  Organ- 
ization; the  work  we  are  doing;  how  we  do  it;  the  various  Section 
functions  and  activities;  all  leading  toward  the  ultimate  goal:  the 
establishment  of  the  New  America  of  abundance  and  security. 


■pUSINESS  and  political  leaders 
^^  alike  are  telling  us  that  'we 
must  make  free  enterprise  work 
if  we  are  to  survive.'  This  is  as 
much  as  to  admit  that  it  is  not 
working  now.  For  millions  of 
Americans  this  is  no  news  but 
only  those  who  have  had  the  in- 
telligence to  investigate  Tech- 
nocracy's analysis  of  our  social 
system  understand  why  it  is  not 
working — why  it  can  never  again 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  Briefly,  Technocracy 
points  out  that  this  Continent  has 
the  natural  resources,  the  physi- 
cal equipment  and  the  trained 
personnel  to  produce  an  abun- 
dance but  lacks  the  social  design 
necessary  to  distribute  it.  Neither 
value  nor  price  can  exist  under 
conditions  of  abundance  and  if 
we  are  to  produce  and  distribute 
the  volume  of  physical  goods  of 
which  our  productive  plant  is  cap- 
able then  we  must  adopt  a  new 
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method  of  distribution  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  that  result.  Be- 
cause a  Price  System  —  or  a 
monetary  system,  if  you  prefer 
the  term — cannot  operate  under 
conditions  of  abundance  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  if  free  enter- 
prise is  to  survive,  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  that  abundance.  The 
maintenance  of  scarcity  is  man- 
datory if  our  present  social  sys- 
tem is  to  survive  and,  rest  assur- 
ed, no  means  calculated  to  achieve 
that  end  will  be  overlooked. 

But  as  our  technological  instal- 
lations increase,  and  as  more  and 
more  electrical  energy  is  put  to 
work  producing  the  myriad  goods 
and  services  we  use,  the  greater 
will  be  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing scarcity  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  our  economic 
machinery  limping  along.  Finally 
the  time  will  arrive  when  our 
entire  social  and  economic  struc- 
ture will  collapse  and,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  install  a  new  form 
of  human  society  on  this  Conti- 
nent, social  chaos  will  result. 
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Realizing  this,  Technocrats  all 
over  the  Continent  of  North 
America  are  informing  their  fel- 
low citizens  of  this  trend  and  of 
the  method  of  social  operation 
which  must  eventually  replace 
this  obsolete  Price  System.  We 
have  taken  on  the  greatest  job 
of  mass  education  that  any  group 
ever  undertook  and  we  have  been 
at  it  for  years.  Present  trends  in- 
dicate that  there  is  little  enough 
time  left  in  which  to  complete  the 
job. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  educational  job  is  being  car- 
ried on.  Public  lectures  are  given 
at  frequent  intervals,  magazines 
and  pamphlets  are  available,  study 
classes  are  held  in  all  Section 
headquarters  and,  of  course,  there 
are  the  constant  personal  con- 
tacts of  our  individual  members. 

But  the  means  by  which  the 
program  of  Technocracy  is  most 
effectively  presented  is  through 
this  radio  program.  Yet  in  all  the 
time  we  have  been  on  the  air  we 
have  never  told  our  listening 
audience  anything  about  the 
Organization  itself  although,  from 
the  many  letters  we  receive,  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  you  are  in- 
terested. And  so  we  are  going  to 
tell  you  something  about  Tech- 
nocracy,   the    Organization;    the 


work  we  are  doing;  how  we  do  it; 
the  various  Section  functions  and 
activities;  all  leading  toward  the 
ultimate  goal:  the  establishment 
of  the  New  America  of  abundance 
and  security.  It  is  a  goal  worthy 
of  the  best  efforts  of  every  loyal 
American.  And  so  we  present: 
'Technocracy,  the  Organization.' 
Naturally,  the  main  objective  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  at  the  present 
time,  is  the  building  of  the  body 
of  thought  and  the  creation  of  a 
strong,  widespread  organization 
of  intelligent,  informed,  self-dis- 
ciplined men  and  women  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  that  body 
of  thought  among  the  other  North 
Americans.  For  this  purpose  the 
Organization  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  as  a  non- 
profit, membership,  educational 
organization.  It  is  non-sectarian 
and  non-political.  It  is  not  a  re- 
form movement  and  it  runs  no 
candidates  for  public  office  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  Tech- 
nocrats realize  that  politics  is 
merely  the  method  of  refereeing 
the  game  of  the  Price  System. 
Technocracy  Inc.  receives  no 
financial  subsidy  or  endowment, 
has  no  debts  and  depends  entirely 
on  the  dues  and  donations  of 
members    and    friends    for    the 
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money  to  carry  on  its  work.  The 
Organization  pays  no  royalties  or 
commissions  and  pays  subsistence 
allowances  only  to  those  who 
serve  full  time.  All  others  serve 
on  a  volunteer  basis,  paying  their 
own  expenses. 

Membership  is  open  to  any  in- 
dividual who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
country  of  the  North  American 
Continent  in  which  he  resides 
with  the  exception  of  poUticians 
or  officers  of  pohtical  parties. 
Membership  a,pplications  are, 
however,  subject  to  approval  of 
Continental  Headquarters  in  New 
York.  Annual  membership  dues 
are  six  dollars.  No  member  is 
under  any  financial  obligation 
other  than  this  amount.  All  other 
contributions  are  purely  volun- 
tary. 

Technocracy  Inc.  operates  only 
on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent through  the  structure  of  its 
own  Continental  Headquarters, 
Area  Controls,  Regional  Divi- 
sions, Sections  and  Organizers  as 
a  self -disciplined,  self -controlled 
organization.  It  has  no  affiliations 
with  any  other  orga  n  i  z  a  t  i  o  n, 
movement  or  association,  whether 
in  North  America  or  elsewhere. 

When  a  new  member  is  accept- 
ed by  the  Organization,  he  is  ex- 
pected  first   to    go    through    the 


study  course.  Study  classes  are 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  mem- 
bers and  are  conducted  by  mem- 
bers. The  purpose  of  the  study 
class  is  to  introduce  new  members 
to  the  method  of  science  and  to 
the  nature  of  our  existing  social 
system.  It  provides  a  complete, 
scientific  analysis  of  the  Price 
System  and  all  its  functions  and 
points  out  the  direct  relation  be- 
tween our  increasing  energy  con- 
version and  our  increasing  social 
instability.  Finally,  it  describes 
the  form  of  society  which  Tech- 
nocracy indicates  as  the  'next 
most  probable  state  of  society  on 
the  North  American  Continent.' 
The  various  Section  functions 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  board 
of  governors  and  the  officers  are 
selected  by  the  members  of  the 
Section  upon  the  basis  of  their 
functional  ability  and  their  will- 
ingness to  serve.  Any  member 
who  feels  that  he  can  fill  any  of 
the  positions  is  urged  to  apply  for 
that  job.  But  remember,  there  is 
no  pay  attached  to  the  position — 
just  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  re- 
sponsibility. Section  officers  in- 
clude a  Director,  Chief-of-Staff, 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Gov- 
ernors of  PubHcations,  New  Mem- 
bership, Public  Speaking,  Educa- 
tion,   Research,    Finance    and 
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Organization.  Yes,  there's  plenty 
to  be  done  and  usually  few  enough 
willing  to  take  on  the  responsi- 
bilities. Yet  somehow  or  other, 
the  job  is  being  done  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  Technocracy  is  becoming 
increasingly  widespread. 

Aside  from  the  usual  Section 
activities  members  find  many 
other  ways  of  advancing  the  work 
of  the  Organization.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  useful  is  that  per- 
formed by  the  Gray  Fleet  and  the 
Sound  Staff.  Every  member  is 
encouraged  to  have  his  car  paint- 
ed the  official  gray  of  the  Organ- 
ization with  the  insignia  and  his 
Section  designation  on  the  sides 
and  back.  The  painting  is  done 
at  cost  by  our  own  car  painters 
who  receive  no  remuneration  for 
their  services.  Many  of  the  drivers 
of  the  official  gray  cars  have 
equipped  their  cars  with  public 
address  systems  and  are  publi- 
cizing the  Organization  at  the 
same  time  they  are  serving  their 
communities.  During  the  war, 
Technocracy's  Sound  Cars  were  a 
familiar  sight  all  over  Southern 
California  where  they  were  used 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment in  war  bond  drives,  civilian 
defense,  Red  Cross  Blood  Banks, 


waste  paper  drives  and  other  war- 
time activities.  The  Los  Angeles 
playground  department  uses 
them  constantly  in  its  various 
activities  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  disastrous  explosion  in 
down-town  Los  Angeles,  four  cars 
were  on  duty  within  15  minutes 
of  the  explosion,  assisting  the 
police  and  fire  departments  in 
maintaining  order  and  controll- 
ing the  crowds  that  flocked  to  the 
stricken  area.  At  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night  Technocracy's  Sound 
Cars  are  available  to  the  authori- 
ties with  no  obligation  or  cost 
whatsoever.  All  operating  costs 
are  borne  by  the  member  him- 
seK,  including  the  cost  of  what- 
ever equipment  he  installs  on  his 
car.  This  equipment  ranges  from 
a  microphone  and  amplifier  to 
elaborate  power  generators,  field 
amplifiers  and  short-wave  trans- 
mitters. The  Sound  Staff  is  equip- 
ped with  every  facility  to  handle 
any  type  of  sound  assignment 
whether  it  be  for  one  sound  car 
or  a  complete  set-up  for  a  mass 
outdoor  meeting.  There  are  only 
two  conditions  to  the  use  of  Tech- 
nocracy's Sound  Cars — they  may 
not  be  used  for  political  meetings 
or  for  any  commercial  purpose 
whatever. 

Another  and  more  recent  activ- 
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ity  is  the  development  of  the 
Technet  —  a  group  of  members 
operating  amateur  radio  stations. 
This  is  rapidly  developing  into  a 
really  functional  activity  which, 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  is 
ready  to  serve  in  conjunction 
with  the  sound  cars  wherever  and 
whenever  it  is  needed.  Here, 
again,  all  costs  are  borne  by  the 
individual  member. 

Technocracy's  corps  of  author- 
ized speakers  is  available  at  any 
time  to  any  organization  desiring 
to  investigate  Technocracy's  pro- 
gram. A  rising  demand  is  in  evi- 
dence from  Service  Clubs,  Trade 
Unions,  Churches,  Schools  and 
other  groups  as  the  confusion  in 
our  national  life  increases.  These 
speakers,  men  and  women,  are 
trained  by  the  Organization  and 
are  available  at  any  time  without 
obligation  of  any  kind.  We  are 
glad  to  send  them  out  and  they 
are  glad  to  go  anywhere  whether 
it  be  to  address  a  mass  meeting  or 
to  talk  to  a  few  interested  North 
Americans  gathered  in  a  private 
home. 

Throughout  the  Continent, 
members  of  Technocracy  publish 
their  own  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets. Four  important  and  highly 
interesting  magazines  bring  fac- 
tual information  to  American  citi- 


zens. In  the  Los  Angeles  area  the 
Technocrat  News  Magazine  gets 
better  with  every  issue.  Edited  by 
a  capable  full-time  staff,  it  pre- 
sents each  month  articles  on  vari- 
ous social  problems  and  indicates 
clearly  how  they  can  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  free  from  political  and 
financial  interference.  In  Seattle 
is  pubUshed  the  Northwest  Tech- 
nocrat, a  similar  magazine  both 
in  size  and  quality.  In  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  the  Technocracy  Digest 
brings  articles  and  news  items  of 
particular  interest  to  Canadians 
and  keeps  us  informed  of  develop- 
ments in  that  part  of  our  Conti- 
nent. And  finally,  the  Great  Lakes 
Technocrat  published  in  Chicago, 
a  pocket-sized  magazine  filled 
from  cover  to  cover  with  informa- 
tion vital  to  an  understanding  of 
our  social  system.  All  the  articles 
in  these  magazine  are  written  by 
members  and  the  magazines  are 
edited  and  published  by  mem- 
bers. In  Seattle,  the  magazine  is 
even  printed  by  members  —  all 
volunteers.  Then  the  newly  form- 
ed audio-visual  staff  for  the  pro- 
duction of  educational  films  and 
slides  is  interesting  amateur 
photographers  and  script  writers. 
And  finally,  the  radio  program 
in  which  you  have  shown  increas- 
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ing  interest.  These  programs  go 
out  over  the  air  in  Los  Angeles 
and  Bakersfield,  California,  and 
in  Roseburg,  Oregon,  and  repre- 
sent plenty  of  hard  work  for 
which  no  Technocrat  gets  paid 
one  dime.  The  scripts  are  con- 
tributed by  members  and  are 
edited  by  a  staff  of  five  members, 
together  with  any  others  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  'sit  in'  and 
offer  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions.  The  result  is  that  all 
material  used  in  these  broadcasts 
gets  a  pretty  thorough  going-over 
before  it  is  presented  on  the  air 
and  the  scripts  are  as  smooth  and 
grammatically  correct  as  we  ama- 
teurs can  make  them.  If  you  don't 
think  so,  you  are  invited  to  send 
in  your  own  criticisms.  We  will 
be  glad  to  get  them  and  you  may 
be  sure  they  will  receive  full  con- 
sideration. 

Well,  folks,  that's  the  story.  You 
now  have  at  least  a  glimpse  of  the 
inside  of  the  Organization.  If  we 
are  wrong  we  have  at  least  done 
no  harm;  if  we  are  right  then  we 
have  tackled  the  biggest  job  in 
history.  If  you  think  we  are  right 
and  doing  a  job  why  not  join  us 
and  help  put  it  over.  We  are  so 


often  asked  the  question:  'How 
are  you  Technocrats  going  to  put 
it  over?'  The  answer  is  that  we 
can't  without  your  help.  Unless 
the  majority  of  North  Americans 
want  it  we  will  never  get  it.  We 
will  get  social  chaos  instead  and 
that,  we  assure  you,  won't  be 
very  pleasant.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  tell  you  the  facts  and  show  you 
what  has  to  be  done.  The  rest  is 
strictly  up  to  you. 

Technocrats  are  not  politicians; 
there  will  be  no  pohtical  plums 
to  be  passed  out  and  we  are  not 
interested  in  'getting  into  power'! 
We  are  just  ordinary  citizens  Uke 
you  and  when  the  job  is  done, 
Technocracy,  as  an  organization, 
will  be  disbanded  and  its  mem- 
bers will  fit  into  whatever  jobs 
they  are  capable  of  doing.  Quite 
different  from  a  pohtical  party, 
isn't  it? 

And  so  it's  up  to  you.  In  Tech- 
nocracy you  will  find  no  chance 
to  make  money,  but  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  greatest  social  move- 
ment in  history.  If  peace,  abun- 
dance and  security  are  what  you 
want,  join  Technocracy  and  help 
get  it. 


Editor's  Note:  The  third  instalment  of  'The  Trend  Toward  American  Fascism'  does 
not  appear  this  month.     It  will  be  printed  in  the  September  issue  instead. 
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lotes  on  the  lews 

IN  THE  Vancouver  Sun  we  read 
that  a  big  new  development 
(of  1  to  2  billion  feet  of  timber) 
is  to  be  undertaken  on  Nootka 
Sound,  B.C.,  by  the  Danish  con- 
trolled East  Asiatic  Co.  The  re- 
port states  that  this  is  a  big  com- 
pany, involving  teakwood  milling 
in  Siam,  rubber  and  tin  in 
Malaya,  and  a  large  fleet  of 
freighters. 

When  will  we  smarten  up  and 
demand  that  Canada's  resources 
be  used  for  Canadians,  instead  of 
supplying  the  life-blood  for  for- 
eign controlled  cartels?  Let  us 
remember  that  once  England  had 
'unlimited'  resources  of  tin,  tim- 
ber, coal  and  iron!  And  can't  we 
remember  our  indignation  on 
learning  that,  prior  to  World  War 
II,  another  Asiatic  Co.  was  'de- 
veloping'  timber  and  mineral 

resources  of  British  Columbia? 
*     *     * 

For  downright  eu,p  h  e  m  i  s  t  i  c 
writing,  we  suggest  you  read 
something  like  an  article  entitled 
'How's  Business?'  in  Canadian 
Business  for  June,  1947.  For  in- 
stance, they  say:  'Consumer  re- 
sistance is  gathering  momentum 
.  .  .  Retail  trade,  particularly  in 


certain  soft  lines  and  sub-stand- 
ard merchandise,  may  be  rela- 
tively less  active.  .  .  Retailers  as 
a  whole  are  cautious.  .  .  The 
public  is  buying  with  more  dis- 
crimination. .  .'  Most  people,  par- 
ticularly   Technocrats,   point   out 

those  trends  in  such  harsh  terms! 

*  *     * 

Farm  News,  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Publicity  and  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  an  interesting 
item  under  the  heading  'Grain 
Production'  which  states:  'In 
1830  it  required  about  57  man- 
hours  of  labor  to  produce  an  acre 
of  wheat.  The  development  of 
efficient  machinery  has  reduced 
this  figure  to  about  2/5  man- 
hours.  Additional  improvements, 
says  the  Agricultural  Institute  Re- 
view will  result  in  still  cheaper 
production.' 

And  that  doesn't  mean  by  the 
impK>rtation  of  cheap  farm  labor. 
Labor  organizations  should  add 
this  agricultural  trend  to  the  same 
trend  in  other  industries,  and  find 

out  how  the  work  is  being  done! 

*  *     * 

The  June  issue  of  Canadian 
Business    states    in    its    editorial: 
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'Last  August,  the  Senate  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Labor  recommended  that  the 
Government  of  Canada  immediat- 
ely announce  a  poHcy  of  selective 
immigration  for  Canada,  of  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  work- 
ers. .  .' 

No  doubt  the  Senate  hasn't 
heard  of  the  aforementioned  trend 
in  agricultural  employment.  As 
for  industrial  workers,  do  we  see 
their  sort  of  'selection'  in  the  re- 
cent importation  of  cheap  labor 
for  the  textile  mills  of  Quebec? 


tortions  of  our  fiscal  system  try- 
ing to  'balance'  itself,  and  the 
simple  balance  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  right  on 
this  Continent,  any  time  we  want 
to  install  it ! 

*     *     * 

The   following   is   quoted   from 
Canadian  Business:   'C  a  n  a  d  a'  s 

business  recession  if  it  comes,  will 
be  about  three  months  later  than 
the  expected  United  States  slump.' 
A  'most  ingenious  paradox'  in- 
deed! (Bold  face  ours.) 


Canadian  Business  points  out 
that  in  1946  we  exported  to  the 
United  States  goods  to  the  amount 
of  715  million  dollars.  But  we  im- 
ported 1,100  million  dollars  worth. 
They  also  mention  that  most  of 
our  ex,ports  to  Europe  are  paid 
for  with  'markers'  instead  of 
money. 

Since  economic  operations  de- 
mand continually  greater  exports 
than  imports,  where  does  that 
leave  our  national  prosperity? 
What  a  contrast  between  the  con- 


Business  Week's  report  on  the 
markets,  in  its  June  21  issue, 
states:  'Wall  Street  market  opin- 
ion is  still  more  bearish  than  bull- 
ish. .  .  Many  expect  a  business  re- 
cession, and  many  think  it  may 
be  quite  a  sharp  one,  but  they  are 
not  blind  to  the  potentialities  of 
the  present  rally  if  enough  people 
come  to  believe  that  previous  re- 
cession warnings  were  wrong.' 
Apparently  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  'beliefs'  of  the  operators 
and  the  suckers.  — Mabel  A.  Reed 


•  ...  EXPORTS  HAVE  BEEN  PHENOMENAL  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
but  a  sharp  reduction  is  threatened  because  our  foreign  customers  are  rapidly  exhaust- 
ing their  supply  of  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  drop  in  exports  of  a 
billion  dollars  means  a  million  unemployed;  so  that  if  the  current  rate  of  $16  billion 
were  reduced  by  no  more  than  25%,  the  effects  would  be  extremely  serious. 

— Keith  Hutchison  in  The  Nation 
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w 


HAT  about  education  in  the 
Technate? 


Technocracy  advocates  no  im- 
mediate sweeping  changes,  but  it 
would  release  education  from  its 
hopeless  entanglement  with  bond 
issues  and  tax  levies  and  free  it 
from  dependence  upon  the  chari- 
table inclination  of  philanthro- 
pists. 

Each  child  would  have  an  equal 
educational  opportunity  and  he 
would  be  limited  in  his  progress 
only  by  lack  of  innate  ability. 
Every  effort  would  be  made  to 
guide  the  child  toward  the  real 
goal  of  education,  which  is  to  be 
able  to  function  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent situations  as  possible. 

There  would  not  be,  as  now, 
the  sharp  break  between  the 
school  period  and  the  productive 
period  to  follow.  Education  would 
grade  so  imperceptibly  into  work 
that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  say  where  education  end- 
ed and  work  began.  For  instance, 
if  one  were  going  into  public 
health,  the  medical  school  would 
be  so  closely  affiliated  with  hos- 
pitals   and    other    public    health 


activities,  that  the  transition 
would  be  even  more  gradual  than 
it  is  now.  If  he  were  going  into 
the  communications  sequence,  he 
would  probably  receive  his 
higher  training  by  working  right 
on  the  job,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
telephone  plant  or  its  laborator- 
ies. What  a  contrast  with  the 
picture  of  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  graduates 
literally  dumped  into  the  produc- 
tive system  with  no  assurance  of 
a  job  of  any  kind,  let  alone  one 
for  which  they  have  received 
special  training! 

Educators  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Progressive  Educa- 
tion Society  are  beginning  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  and  already  there  may 
be  noted  in  educational  circles  a 
decided  change  in  emphasis — a 
recognition  that  we  are  at  the  end 
of  an  era  and  that,  not  only  must 
the  schools  begin  to  train  the 
children  to  live  in  the  new  econ- 
omy of  abundance  which  is  at 
hand,  but  that  educators  them- 
selves have  a  definite  responsibil- 
ity in  helping  to  usher  in  the  new 
social  mechanism. 
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iHotes  on  Organization 


■liechnocracy's  Gray  Fleet 
•*•  Motorcade  and  the  Howard 
Scott  meetings  in  Seattle  and 
Vancouver  have  moved  the 
Organization  forward  to  a  new 
stage  in  its  growth. 

The  impact  in  Vancouver  was 
such  that  Technocracy  can  never 
be  disregarded  again  by  the  press 
or  the  public  in  this  area. 

Technocracy  received  many 
dozens  of  column  inches  in  the 
local  newspapers  and  much  fav- 
orable publicity  through  four  art- 
icles of  the  widely-read  column- 
ist, Elmore  Philpott,  in  papers 
across  Canada  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  United  States. 
Mr.    Philpott    commented: 

'When  five  thousand  Cana- 
dians pay  a  dollar  apiece  to  get 
into  a  public  meeting  that's  news. 

'When  they  do  so  to  get  into  a 
meeting  held  at  the  same  time  as 
a  free  naval  show  unrivalled  in  a 
port  city's  history — that's  bigger 
news  . 

'That  is  what  happened  last 
week  when  Technocracy's  leader, 
Howard  Scott,  spoke  in  Vancou- 
ver.' 


In  16-column  inches  of  object- 
ive reporting,  the  Vancouver  Sun 
described  the  meeting: 

'There  are  only  two  classes  in 
North  America — "the  suckers 
and  the  chisellers" —  Howard 
Scott,  chief  of  America's  Techno- 
crats, told  a  cheering  crowd  that 
filled  the  Forum,  Wednesday 
night  (July  2),  to  hear  him  speak. 

'  "The  suckers  don't  hate  the 
chisellers;  every  sucker  wants  to 
graduate  to  the  chiseller  class," 
the  burly  Technocrat  head  de- 
clared. 

'The  "chisellers,"  Scott  describ- 
ed as  the  men  behind  "our  for- 
eign p>olicy  and  internal  operat- 
ions— the  businessmen  who 
always  louse  up  everything  they 
have  a  hand  in  while  the  taxpay- 
ers of  U.S.  and  Canada  pay  for  it." 

'The  "suckers,"  he  said,  were 
the  others.  The  people  who  could 
spend  $300  billion  (the  amount 
spent  by  U.S.  on  the  war)  to  re- 
do the  continent. 

'  "It  can  be  done.  But  what  do 
you  do?  You  go  out  and  vote  for 
the  same  old  stinkers. 

'  "You  love  to  be  fooled,  don't 
you?" 

'The  Forum-full  of  adherents  to 
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"contiguous  continentalism/'  and 
the  few  who  came  to  scoff,  gave  a 
thunderous  ovation  to  Scott  .  .  . 

*He  scolded  them,  he  taunted 
them,  he  mocked  them,  at  times 
he  swore  at  them — and  they  loved 
it. 

'From  his  raised  dais  at  one  end 
of  the  hockey  arena,  Scott  stood 
statuesque,  almost  unmoving, 
throughout  the  easy,  measured 
address  .  .  . 

'His  speech  moved  quickly 
through  the  world's  economic, 
pohtical,  sodiological  and  tech- 
nological problems  and  left  little 
doubt  that  in  Mr.  Scott's  view  the 
future  is  as  gray  as  the  sombre 
shirts  of  his  followers  .  .  . 

'Technocracy  was  not  inter- 
ested in  electing  anyone  to  office 
and  would  not  accept  anyone  who 
stood  for  election,  Scott  declared. 

'His  views  on  the  standard  of 
living  were  explicit  "You  are 
contented  with  so  little,  aren't 
you,  when  you  could  get  so 
much." 

'A  living  standard  20  times 
higher  than  today  was  possible 
in  North  America,  he  said.' 


Here     are     significant     quotes 
from  the  Vancouver  News  Herald: 
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'When  almost  half  the  audience 
raised  their  hands  after  he  had 
asked  how  many  held  union 
cards,  Mr.  Scott  said: 

'  "You  are  suspect  right  now. 
'  "Why  don't  you  get  a  card  in  a 
real  revolutionary  organization. 
We're  not  opposed  to  unions.  But 
we  need  continent-wide  organ- 
ization ... 

> 

'  "The  Taft-Hartly  Bill  is  only 
the  beginning. 

'  "There's  lots  more  nice  fascist 
legislation  coming  up." 

'He  described  communism  as 
"sufficiently  radical  for  the  old 
world,"  but  added: 

'  "Let's  have  a  social  movement 
that  is  North  American,  for 
heaven's  sake.  We  don't  have  to 
copy  from  anyone  ..." 

'He  noted  that  some  had  been 
"bothered"  by  the  motorcade, 
made  up  of  cars  of  Technocrats. 

'  "I  wonder  how  you  are  going 
to  feel  when  50  times  that  number 
rolls  in,"  he  commented  .  .  . 

'  "You  have  enough  people  here 
tonight,  if  you  were  organized 
under  proper  leadership,  to  do 
anything  you  want  in  this  part 
of  the  country. 

'  "We  are  not  going  to  change 
anything — you  are."  ' 
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WHAT? 

^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
lion,  group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
"]Ar  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

"]^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
-^Ar  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying  balance. 

WHERE? 

i^  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

tIt  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
!o  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit, 


WHEN? 

ii:  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
ihe  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

-jf^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  Americap  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  balding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
ii[  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Join  Technocrat  How! 

NO  SOLUTION  to  the  social  problems  of  United  States 
and  Canada  is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  political 
structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change  implicit 
in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and 
political  parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their 
psychotic  fear  of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspir- 
ing to  involve  both  countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to 
stop  social  change  and  make  the  world  safe  for  Ameri- 
can business.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Are  Politicians  Responsible  Peopled 


Technocracy  contends  that  it  is  time  the  people  of  this  Continent 
debunked  the  myth  that  our  countries  are  really  run  by  politicians 
and  that  our  collective  welfare  and  security  must  necessarily  forever 
remain  a  pawn  in  their  irresponsible  hands. 


TXTE  NORTH  Americans  don't 
^^  live  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows.  We  live  by  the  operation 
of  technological  equi,pment;  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  de- 
sign, install  and  operate  that 
equipment  we  owe  what  degree 
of  comfort  and  security  we  have. 
The  shoes  you  are  wearing  were 
not  made  by  cobblers.  They  were 
made  by  factory  operatives  using 
an  array  of  automatic  and  semi- 
automatic machines.  These  shoes 
are  the  end-product  of  a  complex 
of  technological  genius,  operating 
skills  and  integrated  processes. 
But  there's  more  to  it  than  that; 
there's  another  factor:  responsi- 
bility. All  down  the  line  is  a  chain 
of  responsibilities,  right  from  the 
warehouse  boy  whose  duty  is  to 
place  each  item  in  its  proper  bin 
to  the  production  manager  who  is 
answerable  for  the  output  of  the 
entire  plant.  Each  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  some  operation  or 
group  of  operations.  Any  increase 
in  production  or  efficiency  any- 
where   in    the    process    can    be 
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credited  to  some  individual,  some 
team,  or  some  division  of  the  pro- 
duction sequence.  And  what's 
more:  any  jam-up  or  drop  in  effi- 
ciency can  be  quickly  traced  to  its 
source,  and  some  one  charge 
hand,  foreman  or  superintendent 
can  be  indicated  as  responsible 
for  its  correction.  This  is  not 
merely  a  tradition.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity where  certain  work  has  to  be 
done,  at  a  particular  time,  and  to 
meet  certain  specifications. 

If  the  ventilation  system  fails 
in  a  mine  you  have  to  have  cer- 
tain men  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  get  it  going — fast.  If  the 
supply  of  logs  runs  out  in  a  saw 
miU  some  particular  man,  with 
his  immediate  assistants,  is  re- 
sponsible. So  it  is  in  the  functional 
world — the  world  of  production, 
transportation  and  services. 

Contrast  this  sphere  of  human 
effort  with  politics  and  political 
activities.  When  we  elect  a  politi- 
cal candidate  to  office  what  re- 
sponsibiUties  do  we  place  on  him? 
*To  run  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 


try,  province  or  state,'  would 
probably  be  the  answer  given. 
That  sounds  fine,  but  when  you 
try  to  pin  it  down  you  find  it  is 
so  vague  that  it  doesn't  mean 
very  much. 

The  men  we  elect  to  our 
national,  provincial  or  state  gov- 
erning bodies  have  simply  no 
direct  responsibilities  at  all.  We 
have.  We  must  pay  taxes  for  their 
salaries  and  expenses,  for  one 
thing;  and  if  they  decide  to  raise 
these  salaries  by  50%  after  we 
elect  them  (as  was  recently  done 
in  Canada)  we  have  to  pay  that 
too.  A  political  candidate  will 
talk  freely  about  his  personal 
ideals  or  service  to  the  people, 
and  will  refer  vaguely  and  fre- 
quently to  'the  responsibilities  of 
public  office.'  But  when  you  get 
down  to  it  he  doesn't  undertake 
to  do  anything  but  accept  mem- 
bership in  a  legislative  body  and 
attend  some  of  the  meetings  of 
each  session.  He  doesn't  have  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
doesn't  even  have  to  listen  to  any 
discussion.  He  may  read  detec- 
tive stories  or  racing  sheets 
through  any  debate  that  doesn't 
happen  to  strike  his  fancy,  or  he 
may  sit  around  in  halls  and  ante- 
rooms and  chat  with  other  Lead- 
ers of  the  People  while  house  de- 


bates are  in  progress.  He  is  not 
required  to  vote  on  any  question, 
and  if  he  does  vote  he  is  not  re- 
quired to  report  his  vote  to  his 
constituents,  and  no  record  need 
be  made  of  which  way  he  did 
vote.  In  the  summer  of  1946  it  was 
proposed  by  a  U.S.  senator  that  at 
the  end  of  each  session  Congress 
'should  pubhsh  the  voting  records 
of  its  members.'  This  suggestion 
was  quietly  ignored. 

If  a  politician  makes  any  prom- 
ises in  his  election  campaign — 
and  who  wins  a  political  popular- 
ity contest  without  promises? — 
he  is  under  no  legal  respK)nsibility 
to  do  anything  about  them.  In- 
deed, there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
his  opposing,  openly  or  otherwise, 
the  very  legislation  that  he  prom- 
ised to  support. 

In  a  few  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  this  Continent  it  is  pos- 
sible for  electors  to  recall  mem- 
bers on  a  petition  and  vote,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  only  con- 
solation the  voters  have  if  their 
candidate  turns  out  to  be  a  flop 
is  that  they  can  wait  four  or  five 
years  and  then  vote  for  somebody 
else  for  the  next  term  and  start 
hoping  again. 

Incidentally,  the  principal 
mediums  of  public  information, 
the    press,    the    radio    and    the 
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screen,  enjoy  a  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  which 
works  in  very  well  with  the  cor- 
responding freedom  of  the  politi- 
cians. They  are  under  no  legal  or 
contractual  obligation  to  keep  the 
public  informed  as  to  what  takes 
place  in  governmental  proceed- 
ings. They  can  suppress,  distort 
or  'slant'  their  reporting  of  any 
debate.  They  can  if  they  choose 
omit  any  mention  whatever  of  a 
piece  of  legislation,  no  matter 
how  far-reaching  and  vital  it  may 
be  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  news- 
paper in  Canada  or  the  United 
States  that  reported  each  day  of 
the  sessions  which  members  were 
present,  which  were  absent  and 
how  each  voted  on  each  and  every 
question,  and,  however  briefly, 
what  stand  each  speaker  took  on 
each  debate?  John  Gunther  in 
his  Inside  U.S.A.  reports  an  am- 
using example  of  the  'freedom  of 
the  press': 

'Taylor  (Senator  from  Idaho) 
told  a  newspaper  columnist  that 
the  American  press  truly  per- 
plexed him.  When  he  sang  a  ditty 
on  the  Capitol  steps,  he  pointed 
out,  it  made  the  front  pages  all 
over  the  country.  When  he  deliv- 
ered a  long,  cogent  and  perfectly 
serious  argument  for  the  forma- 


tion of  a  world  republic,  it  made 
page  16  in  exactly  one  news- 
paper.' 

Perhaps  you  are  tempted  to 
tnink,  'Well,  maybe  our  elected 
politicians  in  general  haven't 
much  knowledge  of  or  aptitude 
for  the  control  or  integration  of 
productive  sequences;  still,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  group  of  men 
of  broad  vision  who  will  direct 
over-all  policy  and  look  ahead  be- 
yond the  workaday  functions  of 
industry.  That's  where  our  poh- 
ticians  come  in.'  That  may  be  all 
very  well  as  an  'argument'  in  a 
high  school  debate;  but  how  does 
it  work  out?  Where  is  the  vision, 
where  the  over-all  directive 
ability?  There  have  been  many 
times  in  the  past  two  decades 
when  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  had  need  of  vision.  The 
early  thirties  saw  the  Great  De- 
pression. Did  our  poUtical  bodies 
see  it  coming  and  prepare  for  it? 
When  it  hit  did  they  grasp  the 
situation  and  take  swift  and  deci- 
sive action?  Everyone  knows  the 
answer.  The  governments — fed- 
eral, state,  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal— groped  from  one  month  to 
the  next — from  one  year  to  the 
next  —  with  weak-kneed  pallia- 
tives such  as  relief  and  labor 
camps  and  'pump-priming.'  Only 
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a  world  war,  not  their  far-sight- 
edness, brought  us  out  ot  the 
Great  Slump. 

When  in  the  years  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Japs  were  build- 
ing up  their  war  machine  — 
bounteously  supplied  by  Cana- 
dian and  U.S.  business  men  with 
oil,  scrap  metal,  copper,  nickel 
and  other  material — did  our  poli- 
tical campaign-winners  rise  up 
and  say,  'No!  We'll  keep  our  mate- 
rial of  war  and  build  up  our  own 
strength  so  that  if  Canadian  boys 
ever  have  to  go  to  defend  Hong 
Kong  they  won't  go  poorly  equip- 
ped, or  if  American  G.I.'s  ever 
square  off  with  the  Japs — or  any- 
body else — in  the  Philippines  they 
won't  be  killed  with  American 
metal'?  Again,  we  all  know  the 
answer. 

Coming  right  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  have  been — and  are 
now — plenty  of  opportunities  for 
our  politicians  to  display  fore- 
sight and  large-scale  vision.  But 
where  can  you  find  it? 

Where  is  the  foresight  of  our 
politicians  in  education,  with 
overcrowding  in  schools,  short- 
ages of  teachers,  and  low-salary 
conditions  that  tend  to  deplete 
the  ranks  of  our  most  intelHgent 
and  progressive  teachers? 

Where  is  the  political  foresight 


in  rehabilitation  and  housing  of 
the  war  veterans;  in  reforesta- 
tion; in  soil  conservation;  in  the 
conservation  of  all  our  natural 
resources? 

What  politician  or  group  of 
politicians  in  office  anywhere  on 
this  Continent  can  tell  us  by  any- 
thing but  a  wild  guess  how  long 
the  present  postwar  prosperity  is 
going  to  last,  what  measures  will 
be  taken  in  event  of  a  slump,  and 
how  an  outbreak  of  so-called 
'technological  unemployment'  will 
be  handled?  If  they  know  how  to 
handle  these  problems  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should, 
for  the  sake  of  national  morale 
(which  isn't  too  good  right  now 
in  either  Canada  or  the  United 
States) ,  proclaim  their  policies  on 
these  matters.  If  they  don't  know 
— well,  we  may  as  weU  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
we  elected  them  to  talk  in  politi- 
cal assemblies  and  they  haven't 
disappointed  us! 

It  might  seem  amazing  to  any- 
one reading  the  day  by  day 
records  of  the  governmental 
bodies  and  wading  through  a 
morass  of  verbiage  that  often 
verges  on  the  idiotic  for  hours  at 
a  time,  that  the  affairs  of  our 
countries,  states  and  provinces 
don't   bog   down   entirely.     It  is 
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amazing.  But  the  answer  is  that 
the  country  is  not  run  by  pro- 
fessional talkers  who  happen  to 
have  won  elections. 

The  real  running  of  the  coun- 
try is  a  matter  of  production  and 
transportation;  and  that  is  carried 
out  by  functional  people  who 
have  in  various  degrees  built  up 
knowledge,  experience  and  skills 
which  enable  them  to  fulfill  par- 
ticular and  definable  responsibili- 
ties. The  people  who  can  do 
things  £ire  the  people  we  really 
depend  on,  not  the  vote-getters. 
The  designing  engineers,  the 
truck  drivers,  the  mill  superin- 
tendents, the  railway  brakemen, 
the  nurses,  the  warehouse  fore- 
men, the  field  engineers,  the 
steamfitters,  the  skippers  and 
mates  on  steamships,  the  electri- 
cal maintenance  men,  the  machin- 
ists, the  draftsmen,  the  loom 
tenders,  the  vice-presidents  in 
charge  of  production,  the  'rough 
necks'  in  the  oil  fields  —  these 
and  a  vast  army  of  functioning 
North  Americans  are  the  people 
who  really  keep  the  country 
going.  These  people  are  not  voted 
into  the  positions,  high  and  low, 
that  they  occupy.  They  are  there 
because  of  demonstrated  ability 
to  fulfill  specific  responsibilities. 
They  are  not  appointed  for  speci- 


fied terms  of  office;  they  can  be 
moved  u,p  or  down — or  out — at 
any  time,  on  the  record  of  per- 
formance. 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
operation  of  the  social  mechan- 
ism in  North  America  be  carried 
out  on  a  functional  basis,  unified 
to  prevent  confusion  and  duplica- 
tion, and  integrated  under  a  tech- 
nological control.  Technocracy 
contends  that  it  is  time  the  people 
of  this  Continent  debunked  the 
myth  that  our  countries  are 
really  run  by  politicians  and  that 
our  collective  welfare  and  secur- 
ity must  necessarily  forever  re- 
main a  pawn  in  their  irrespons- 
ible hands. 

Let  us  realize  that,  unlike  our 
ancestors  back  through  the  ages, 
we  live  by  the  application  of 
physical  science  to  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  the  performing 
of  services,  and  that  social  man- 
agement in  a  technological  age 
must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
people  whose  abilities,  knowledge 
and  ex,perience  are  along  the 
lines  of  technology.  The  age  of 
production  by  hand  tools  and 
small  operations  in  North  Am- 
erica is  on  the  way  out.  The  era 
of  the  rugged  individual  battling 
against  other  individuals  for  a 
share  of  the  meagre  products  of 
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human  labor  is  giving  place  on 
this  Continent  to  a  new  era  of 
large  operations,  carried  out  by 
groups  of  people  working  together 
through  a  complex  of  integrated 
responsibilities  rather  than 
against  each  other.  The  politician 


and  the  political  rostrum  belong 
to  the  passing  age.  In  the  New 
America  of  security  and  abun- 
dance they  have  no  place. 

Let  us  put  the  management  of 
our  social  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
responsible  people. — ^W.  A.  Adam 


Technology  and  Employment 

A  CLEAR  insight  into  the  problem  of  technology  as  it  affects 
employment  is  set  forth  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  According  to  his  recent  report,  the  labor  force  in  the 
United  States  has  risen  during  the  past  ten  years  by  20%.  At  the 
same  time,  the  productivity  of  labor  has  been  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  3%  per  year.  In  other  words,  productivity  has  increased  30% 
in  ten  years,  while  the  labor  force  has  increased  20%.  Without  proper 
planning,  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  the  rise  in  productivity 
could  lead  to  widespread  unemployment.  .  .  . 

Railroad  employment,  too,  is  faced  with  problems  growing  out 
of  technological  improvements  and  in  addition  railroad  employment 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  industrial  production 
generally.  The  over-all  questions  of  sustained  employment  must, 
therefore,  be  dealt  with  and  solved.  Otherwise  we  are  headed  in 
the  direction  of  economic  collapse.  .  .  . 

Improved  efficiency  on  American  railways  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  in  1920  there  were  2,076,000  employees  engaged  in  rail- 
road service  as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
during  that  year  409,994,739— ahnost  410,000,000— revenue  ton-miles 
of  freight  were  handled.  During  1946  the  rail  employment  level  was 
only  1,403,000,  a  decrease  of  32.4%.  At  the  same  time  591,954,432 
revenue  ton-miles  of  freight  were  handled,  an  increase  of  44.3%.  In 
other  words,  with  a  decrease  of  employment  of  32.4%,  we  had  an 
increase  in  production  of  44.3%,  which  bears  out  the  statements  made 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  that  with  a  3%  increase 
per  year  in  production,  or  30%  in  ten  years,  and  a  20%  increase  in 
labor,  we  are  bound  to  run  into  an  economic  collapse.  .  .  . 

— ^D.  B.  Robertson,  International  President  of  the  BLF&E 
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The  Trend  Toward  imeriean  Fascism 


Technocracy  defines  fascism  as  'the  consolidation  of  all  the  minor 
rackets  into  a  major  monopoly  for  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.' 
Here  we  examine  a  number  of  U.S.  organizations  to  determine  the 
possibilities  of  this  last  ditch  consolidation. 


^'.f'    v.- 


n  NUMBER  of  influential 
^^  organizations  in  America 
may  be  expected  to  support  the 
establishment  of  a  fascist  state. 
Most  of  these  were  named  by  the 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, A.  J.  Sabath  of  Illinois, 
when  he  challenged  the  Un- 
American  Committee  to  investi- 
gate native  American  fascism.  The 
challenge  was  issued  to  Repre- 
sentative John  McDowell  of 
Pennsylvania  who  heads  the  sub- 
committee on  fascism,  which  was 
reported  having  devoted  a  total 
of  10  minutes  to  the  subject  and 
decided  there  wasn't  any  fascism 
to  investigate.  Sabath's  state- 
ment appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  June  13. 

Sabath  wrote  McDowell:  * . . . 
There  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
on  every  hand  of  the  existence  of 
organized  fascism  in  America; 
and  no  official  investigation  has 
more  than  touched  the  surface  of 
the  movement.* 

The  Committee  for  Constitution- 
al Government.  Of  this  organiza- 


tion Representative  Sabath  said: 
'Although  repeatedly  under  in- 
vestigation by  House  and  Senate 
Committees  in  regard  to  political 
activities,  its  propaganda  is 
bolder  than  ever,  its  finances 
greater  .  .  .' 

Congressman  Wright  Patman 
has  called  the  CCG  *No.  1  fascist 
outfit  in  America.'  CCG  was 
founded  by  newspaper  publisher 
Frank  Gannett  and  is  headed  by 
Professor  Willford  I.  King  of  New 
York  University,  a  paid  lobbyist 
who  is  one  of  the  links  between 
the  CCG  and  the  NAM.  Its  lead- 
ing writer  is  Sam  Pettengill,  de- 
scribed by  Patman  as  *No.  1  fas- 
cist columnist.' 

National  Economic  Council. 
Sabath  said:  'This  organization  is 
perha,ps  the  most  open  advocate 
of  the  corporate  state  in  the  U.S., 
at  least  among  "respectable" 
fronts.  It  appears  to  have  ample 
resources  and  its  officers  are 
known  to  have  had  close  ties  with 
foreign  governments  inimical  to 
the  U.S.  It  produces  a  constant 
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stream  of  un-American  propa- 
ganda and  is  not  too  "respectable" 
to  employ  political  anti-Semitism 
to  promote  its  cause.' 

Merwin  K.  Hart,  who  propa- 
gandized for  Franco  and  en- 
dorsed Jane  Anderson,  Nazi  agent 
and  American  traitor,  is  head  of 
NEC. 

The  America  First  Party. 
Sabath  said:  'The  so-called  Am- 
erica First  Party,  and  all  the 
connections  and  activities  of  its 
fuehrer,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  It 
happens  that  Smith  was  called 
before  your  committee  and  given 
an  open  forum  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  un-American  hatreds. 
He  was  not  even  questioned  on 
his  repeated  declarations  that  he 
would  become  dictator  of  this 
country  in  the  economic  collapse 
which  he  predicts  for  the  near 
future,  nor  was  he  questioned  as 
to  his  fascistic  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, his  ties  with  subversive, 
political  "evangelists,"  the  KKK, 
the  Columbians,  and  the  White 
Supremacy  League.  .  .  .'  (Smith 
recently  announced  a  change  in 
the  name  of  his  organization  to 
the  Christian  Nationalists.) 

American  Action  Inc.  This  is 
the  present  successor  of  the  old 
Liberty  League.  Among  those 
listed  as  having  endorsed  or  con- 


tributed money  to  this  organiza- 
tion are:  Upton  Close,  Hearst 
columnist,  Joseph  Pew  of  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  Raskob  of  General  Motors 
and  the  du  Pont  Empire,  Edward 
Hayes,  ex-commander  American 
Legion,  General  R.  E.  Wood, 
Colonel  McCormick,  Pettengill, 
Hart  and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

Tool  Owners  Union.  In  reject- 
ing appHcation  for  a  charter  of 
the  Tool  Owners  Union  which 
was  founded  in  Boston,  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor 
declared:  'No  more  fascistic 
organization  .  .  .  has  yet  come  be- 
fore the  official  attention  of  this 
board.' 

The  TOU  is  a  popular  front  for 
the  NAM  and  similar  reactionary 
outfits. 

These  are  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  could  be  expected  to 
attempt  to  consolidate  all  the 
minor  rackets  into  a  major  mon- 
poly  for  the  preservation  of  the 
status  quo.  Fascism  without  ex- 
ception has  been  financed  by  the 
few,  by  the  most  powerful. 

In  1925  when  Mussolini's  Ita- 
han  Corporate  State  was  in  need 
of  funds,  it  was  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Co.  who,  with  the  approval  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  headed 
the  syndicate  of  American  bank- 
ers which  loaned  Italy  the  one 
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hundred  million  dollars  which 
saved  fascism  in  that  country. 

The  former  U.S.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  O.  John  Rogge, 
on  his  return  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  Naziism  stated:  'Big  busi- 
ness here  is  not  now  seriously 
threatened.  It  still  controls  virtu- 
ally every  phase  of  our  economic 
and  political  life.  Its  representa- 
tives in  legislatures  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  men  with  money. 
If  a  threat  to  their  control  should 
ever  really  arise,  I  am  convinced 
that  large  sections  of  top  business 
in  America  will  follow  the  Thys- 
sen  pattern.  At  that  time,  the  fas- 
cists will  receive  whatever  sums 
they  need.' 

A  U.S.  War  Department  orien- 
tation pamphlet  defined  fascism 
as  'government  by  the  few  •  and 
for  the  few'  and  Technocracy  has 
also  long  pointed  out  that  fascism 
conscripts  men  and  women  alone 
to  do  its  bidding,  but  does  not 
conscript  wealth,  economic  privi- 
lege and  profits.  Instead  fascism 
extends  and  enhances  them.  Fas- 
cism is   authoritarian — the    com- 


mand is  the  will  and  desire  of  the 
leader. 

Technocracy  has  further  de- 
clared that  the  difference  be- 
tween fascism  and  America's  way 
of  life  is  not  merely  a  difference 
in  ideology.  It  is  a  basic  differ- 
ence in  the  method  of  social 
operations.  In  all  fascist  coun- 
tries, including  Germany,  physi- 
cal wealth  was  and  still  is  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  human  toil  and 
hand  tools,  while  in  United  States 
and  Canada  physical  wealth  is 
produced  chiefly  by  technologi- 
cal processes  using  extraneous 
energy.  Therefore,  Technocracy 
warns  that  North  America  can- 
not long  continue  to  operate  the 
complexity  of  our  technological 
society  either  by  the  haphazard 
methods  of  private  enterprise  or 
by  the  dictates  of  a  fascist 
fuehrer. 

Technocracy  is  the  structural 
opposite  of  fascism  and  is  the  only 
social  dynamic  which  can  suc- 
cessfully oppose  fascism.  Join 
Technocracy  now! 

— Donald  Bruce 


*  THE  FASCIST  MOVEMENT  in  this  country  is  in  very  strong  hands;  it  is 
supported  by  great  wealth,  and  unlimited  funds  are  available  by  fascist-minded 
people  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  people's  attention  from  fascism  by  exposing 
and  denouncing  communism  only.  — Represe7ttatii'e  Wright  Patman 
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Behavior  vs.  Progress 


In  the  course  of  this  article  an  endeavor  will  be  made  first  to  explain 
the  cause  of  behavior  through  conditioning,  and  then  to  indicate  how 
that  behavior  frequently  tends  to  retard  social  progress.  There  have 
been  many  strange  and  illogical  reasons  for   blocking   innovations. 


n  NEIGHBOR  of  ours  used  to 
■^^  allow  himself  precisely  1^/^ 
hours  each  morning  between  the 
time  he  got  up  and  arrived  at 
work.  In  this  interval  he  followed 
a  schedule  of  activities  with  such 
chronological  exactitude  as  would 
do  credit  to  a  train  dispatcher. 
He  varied  hardly  a  minute  from 
day  to  day  in  the  time  at  which 
he  performed  any  specific  part 
of  his  routine. 

Recently  he  quit  his  job  and 
went  to  another  city.  His  new 
firm  worked  three  alternating 
shifts  so  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  adapt  himself  periodically 
to  new  schedules.  At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  break  away  from  his 
previous  regular  habit,  but  even- 
tually he  became  accustomed  to 
the  new  conditions  £ind  respond- 
ed accordingly. 

The  behavior  of  this  man  is  an 
example  of  the  normal  reactions 
of  people  to  their  environmental 
conditioning.  In  the  course  of 
this  article  an  endeavor  will  be 
made  first  to   explain  the   cause 
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of  behavior  through  condition- 
ing, and  then  to  indicate  how 
that  behavior  frequently  tends  to 
retard  social  progress. 

Let  us  first  define  our  terms. 
'Behavior'  is  the  manner  in 
which  persons  react  in  relation 
to  their  environment.  'Condition- 
ing' is  the  application  of  the  en- 
vironment itself  to  individuals. 
It  includes  all  types  of  education 
and  training  to  be  received  with- 
in the  social  state,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  application  of 
the  actual  physical  circumstances 
impressed  upon  the  persons  in- 
volved. 

The  history  of  society  is  largely 
the  history  of  how  behavior  pat- 
terns are  established  in  all  human 
components  to  comply  with  the 
social  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity or  nation.  The  'civilized' 
state  has  found  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  establish  new  condi- 
tions requiring  responsive  modes 
of  behavior  that  did  not  pre^ 
viously  exist.  This  is  done  by 
creating  an  association  of  mental 
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impressions  between  two  pre- 
viously unrelated  phen  o  m  e  n  a, 
then  causing  specific  planned 
actions  to  result  therefrom. 

How  such  actions  or  responses 
are  established  was  demonstrated 
by  the  Russian  scientist,  Ivan 
Pavlov,  in  experiments  conducted 
on  dogs.  First  step  in  the  ex,peri- 
ment  was  to  show  a  beefsteak  to 
the  dog,  the  sight  and  smell  of 
which  stimulus  caused  a  flow  of 
saliva.  Then  he  performed  a 
slight  operation  on  the  dog's  face, 
bringing  the  salivary  duct  out 
and  grafting  it  to  the  outside  of 
the  face  where  the  saliva  could 
be  caught  and  measured  accur- 
ately as  it  flowed  outside.  Pavlov 
placed  the  animal  in  a  specially 
p  re  p  a  r  e  d  sound  -  proof  room 
which  did  not  permit  the  dog  to 
see  outside.  It  was  equipped  with 
a  mechanical  device  which  per- 
mitted the  operator  to  show  the 
steak  to  the  dog  without  being 
seen  himself.  A  metronome, 
which  had  also  been  installed, 
was  sounded  without  response 
from  the  dog.  Then  the  dog  was 
shown  the  beefsteak  while  the 
metronome  was  sounding.  After 
30  or  40  repetitions  of  this,  the 
metronome  was  sounded  alone 
with  a  resultant  flow  of  saliva. 
Thus  the  sound  of  the  metronome 


had  been  established  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  the  saliva  flow  in  addition 
to  the  normal  stimulus  evoked  by 
the  beefsteak. 

A  response  that  is  thus  made  to 
follow  a  stimulus  for  which  no 
reflex  previously  existed  Pavlov 
called  a  conditioned  response.  The 
new  reflex  set  up  in  this  manner 
he  called  a  conditioned  reflex. 

Since  Pavlov's  experiments 
were  concluded,  experiments  of 
like  nature  have  been  performed 
on  many  forms  of  animal  life,  in- 
cluding dogs,  monkeys  and  human 
beings,  with  similar  results.  It 
was  learned  that  conditioned  re- 
flexes of  second  and  higher  orders 
could  be  set  up.  That  is,  a  dog, 
having  been  conditioned  to  pro- 
duce saliva  at  the  sound  of  the 
metronome,  could  further  be  con- 
ditioned to  exercise  the  same  re- 
flex prompted  by  showing  him  a 
black  square  in  conjunction  with 
the  sounding  of  the  metronome. 
Such  a  reflex  is  one  of  the  second 
order.  None  greater  than  the 
third  order  were  established  in 
dogs. 

Human  beings,  however,  sub- 
jected to  the  same  type  of  experi- 
ment showed  themselves  capable 
of  establishing  reflexes  on  a 
lower  number  of  repetitions  than 
were  necessary  for  dogs,  and  also 
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proved  themselves  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  higher  number  of  orders 
of  conditioned  reflexes  than  the 
dogs.  It  might  be  stated  that  it  is 
of  this  that  a  superior  intellect 
largely  consists. 

When,  in  an  individual's  life 
such  as  in  the  instance  first  cited, 
a  series  of  responses  or  reflexes  as 
prompted  by  his  environmental 
conditions  assume  the  proportions 
of  fixedy  frequent  occurrences, 
they  become  known  as  habits. 
They  become  stronger  with  each 
repetition,  eventually  assuming 
such  overwhelming  proportions 
in  the  person's  life  that  they  can- 
not be  discontinued  or  interrupt- 
ed without  effecting  major  psy- 
chological disturbances. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  all 
members  of  a  family  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  are  beset 
with  the  same  combination  of  con- 
ditions governing  their  existence 
and  social  life,  thus  evoking 
similar  responses  which  become 
recognized  as  the  traditional 
mode  of  behavior  for  that  family. 
Carried  still  further,  conditioned 
responses  and  reflexes  eventually 
contribute  largely  to  the  code  of 
ethics,  mores,  customs,  folkways 
and  laws  of  nations  and  races. 

Contributory  also  to  the  fore- 
going  code   is   another   phase   of 


behavior  known  as  the  condi- 
tioned inhibition.  The  nature  of 
this  conditioning  process  is 
opposite  to  those  of  the  responses 
and  reflexes  in  that  it  conditions 
the  subject  not  to  take  a  certain 
action  in  connection  with  a  stimu- 
lus, although  the  action  thus  in- 
hibited may  be  otherwise  a 
natural  response.  Exemplary  of 
such  a  conditioned  inhibition  is 
the  case  of  a  starving  man  failing 
to  help  himself  to  all  his  physical 
requirements  in  a  heavily-laden 
grocery  store  because  he  has  been 
conditioned  to  respect  an  arbi- 
trary man-made  system  of  prop- 
erty rights. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of 
behavior  powerfully  influential 
over  human  existence.  Having  its 
origin  in  causes  somewhat  outside 
directly  environmental  influences, 
it  might  arbitrarily  be  called 
conditioned  misjudgment.  This 
extraordinary  behavior  is  a  real 
'diehard'  type,  having  started  in 
the  pre-scientific  age  through  a 
series  of  incorrect  observations 
and  consequent  false  deductions 
having  been  made  in  relation  to 
certain  natural  phenomena  such 
as  the  structure  and  movements 
of  the  Earth  and  other  planetary 
bodies.  The  false  deductions,  by 
whomever  deduced,  became  gen- 
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erally  believed  by  the  majority 
of  all  societies.  So  strong  was  the 
conditioning  in  these  mis  judg- 
ments that  correct  observations, 
when  finally  made  through  the 
media  of  science,  were  vocifer- 
ously resisted.  A  classic  instance 
of  such  behavior  is  that  displayed 
toward  the  Italian  astronomer 
and  physicist,  Galileo  Galilei,  who 
in  1632  declared  that  the  Sun  was 
the  center  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem rather  than  the  Earth,  and 
that  the  latter  together  with  the 
other  planets  revolved  around  the 
Sun.  So  contrary  was  his  doctrine 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  day 
that  he  was  imprisoned  and 
forced  to  renounce  all  of  his 
teachings  concerning  solar  rela- 
tionship to  the  Earth.  Since  scien- 
tific methods  entered  the  picture, 
history  has  been  documented  with 
pages  of  heresy  trials,  inquisitions 
and  bumings-at-the  -stake  of 
martyrs  who  dared  oppose  the 
traditional  beliefs. 

Allying  the  various  types  of 
cfjnditioned  behavior  outlined 
above  is  a  factor  which  governs 
all  physical  activity — both  an- 
imate and  inanimate.  This  factor 
is  the  law  of  inertia  which  as 
promulgated  by  Newton  states: 
'Every  body  perseveres  in  its 
state  of  rest  or  of  uniform  motion 


in  a  straight  line  except  in  so  far 
as  it  is  compelled  by  force  to  alter 
that  state.' 

We  see  this  principle  exem,pli- 
fied  in  the  behavior  of  our  clock- 
watching  friend  who,  having  esta- 
blished a  set  routine  of  morning 
activity,  did  not  alter  it  one  iota 
until  his  move  to  a  new  location 
obliged  him  to  do  so.  Societies  as 
a  whole  are  similarly  affected, 
but  due  to  much  vaster  complexi- 
ties in  the  established  modes  of 
regulated  behavior,  and  to  their 
much  longer  duration,  the  ex- 
ternal force  required  to  effect  the 
altered  state  is,  of  course,  also 
necessarily  much  greater. 

So  it  is  that  as  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  the  effects  of  the 
foregoing  factors,  there  has  been 
resistance  displayed  from  one  or 
more  sources  against  virtually 
every  invention  contrived  since 
the  history  of  the  use  of  extrane- 
ous energy  began.  Though  these 
resistances  may  on  first  examina- 
tion appear  to  be  based  on  princi- 
pally economic  grounds  rather 
than  because  of  unswerving  alle- 
giance to  ancient  folkway  condi- 
tioning, a  closer  look  will  reveal 
that  the  economic  grounds  them- 
selves are  rooted  firmly  in  the 
folkways.  At  some  time  in  the 
past,   barter,  which  had  hitherto 
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been  the  sole  means  of  commod- 
ity exchange,  became  too  cumber- 
some to  handle  advantageously 
In  the  advancing  community  life. 
Hence  it  was  found  expedient  to 
contrive  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  terms  of  which  the  value  of 
any  other  commodity  could  be 
expressed.  This  exchange  medium 
became  known  as  'money/  and 
the  use  of  it  developed  a  set  of 
characteristics  so  closely  woven 
with  the  general  behavior  of  the 
various  societies  using  it  that 
there  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  an  almost  inseparable 
identity  between  the  money  and 
the  physical  aspects  of  life. 

Having  viewed  the  reasons  for 
resistance  to  change,  let  us  now 
examine  some  of  the  resistances 
themselves. 

Aside  from  the  economic  aspect 
of  resistant  behavior  toward  tech- 
nological advances,  there  have 
been  many  strange  and  illogical 
reasons  for  blocking  innovations 
on  the  road  of  progress. 

In  transportation,  for  instance, 
when  it  became  possible  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  vehicles  sub- 
stantially over  previous  rates,  it 
was  protested  that  such  'fright- 
ful' speeds  as  15  miles  an  hour 
would  cause  blood  to  spurt  from 
the   noses,   mouths   and   ears   of 


travelers,  and  that  they  would 
suffocate  when  going  through 
tunnels. 

Objection  was  raised  to  the  con- 
struction of  iron  ships  because  it 
was  erroneously  beheved  that  the 
metal  would  deflect  the  compass, 
thus  making  accurate  navigation 
impossible. 

The  now  indispensable  office 
machine  —  the  typewriter  —  also 
had  a  rough  time  being  accepted. 
Its  use  was  protested,  among 
other  reasons,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  six-month  training  period 
would  cause  a  complete  break- 
down in  the  delicate  female  con- 
stitution of  the  women  learning  to 
operate  it.  When  this  belief  was 
found  to  be  fallacious,  it  was 
finally  conceded  that  the  machine 
was  all  right  for  business  corres- 
pondence, but  that  it  would  be  an 
impropriety  to  use  it  for  social 
correspondence. 

New  Jersey  farmers  of  1797 
objected  to  using  the  first  success- 
ful cast-iron  plow  because  they 
imagined  the  metal  poisoned  the 
lands  and  stimulated  the  growth 
of  weeds. 

Bathtubs  were  resisted  on  a 
variety  of  remarkable  grounds, 
not  the  least  of  which  were  those 
set  forth  by  members  of  the  medi- 
cal    profession.     Those     learned 
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gentlemen  of  the  1840's  claimed 
that  use  of  the  bathtub  would 
produce  rheumatic  fever,  inflam- 
atory  lungs  and  all  zymotic  dis- 
eases. 

Other  resistances  have  been 
exercised  toward  changes  not  so 
much  because  of  specific  objec- 
tions to  the  new  thing  as  because 
of  famiUarity  with  the  old  which 
rendered  it  more  desirable.  The 
culprit  here  resisting  change  is 
sheer  inertia.  Two  such  forms  of 
resistance  concern  changes  in  the 
spelling  of  our  language  and  our 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

EngHsh  language  spelling  is 
most  confusing  due  to  dissimilar- 
ity of  pronunciation  of  the  same 
combination  of  letters  in  differ- 
ent words.  Exemplary  of  this 
trait  are  the  three  following 
words  ending  in  'ough.*  Actual 
pronunciations  are  in  parenthe- 
sis: through  (throo),  dough 
(doh),  rough  (ruff).  We  still  ad- 
here to  this  ridiculously  unphon- 
etic  spelling  through  deference  to 
errors  made  long  ago,  though 
language  experts  have  claimed 
that  as  much  as  two  years  could 
be  subtracted  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  curriculum  by  adopt- 
ing simplified  spelling. 

We  of  the  English-speaking 
world  also  persist  in  using  a  con- 


glomerate hodge-podge  of  casu- 
ally related  quantities  in  our  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures 
rather  than  change  over  to  the 
amazingly  simple  metric  system 
which  is  used  extensively  in 
other  countries.  Scientists  use  the 
latter  system  almost  exclusively. 
However,  the  rest  of  us  appar- 
ently prefer  to  graduate  lineal 
measurement  from  12  inches  to  a 
foot;  3  feet  to  a  yard;  5y2  yards  to 
a  rod;  320  rods  to  a  mile — rather 
than  from  10  millimeters  to  a 
centimeter;  100  centimeters  to  a 
meter;  and  1,000  metres  to  a  kilo- 
meter. 

Despite  these  resistances, 
science  has  forged  ahead  and  has 
wrought  for  us  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  Hving  the  world  has  yet 
known,  albeit  it  is  far  below  the 
standard  yet  attainable.  Still  the 
struggle  continues.  Man  has  been 
so  long  and  powerfully  condi- 
tioned in  the  behaviorism  pro- 
duced by  natural  scarcity  that  he 
cannot  without  considerable  ex- 
ternal pressure  change  his  be- 
havior to  accord  with  the  poten- 
tially abundant  environment  ex- 
istent on  the  North  American 
Continent.  So  long  has  he  been 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  use 
and  manipulation  of  currency  has 
a    definite   physical   part   in   the 
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acquisition  of  his  bodily  require- 
ments that  he  cannot  see  it  for 
what  it  is — an  actual  obstruction 
between  him  and  those  require- 
ments. In  his  smug  comparative 
comfort,  he  is  satisfied  to  believe 
that  society  will  reward  him 
physically  and  financially  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  own  con- 
tribution to  its  smooth  operation. 
Nor,  happy  in  this  belief,  is  he 
inclined  to  alter  his  attitude.  He 
is  the  original  human  example  of 
the  law  of  inertia  in  effect. 

But  the  reader  will  remember 
that  the  law  of  inertia  provides 
that  an  object — in  this  case,  be- 
havior— moves  along  a  straight 
line  at  a  uniform  rate  until  an 
outside  force  compels  it  to  alter 
that  state. 

Such  a  force  has  been  bearing 
with  steadily  increasing  intensity 
upon  the  behavior  of  North  Am- 
ericans for  the  past  150  years, 
but  more  especially  in  the  brief 
period  since  World  War  I.  This 
force,  power  technology,  has 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  earn- 
ing and  purchasing  ability  by 
substituting  man-hours  with  the 
infinitely  more  efficient  and  less 
costly   kilowatt-hours. 

Individually,  the  various  inno- 
vations of  the  technological  age 
have  had  the  effect  of  weakening 
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the  bonds  of  the  old  traditions 
and  rendering  people  more  read- 
ily responsive  to  new  conditions. 
Collectively,  the  full  force  of  their 
effect  has  not  been  felt,  nor  their 
potentialities  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  North  Americans,  so 
they  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
realization  that  a  totally  new 
form  of  society  is  demanded  by 
the  unique  conditions  of  abun- 
dance created  here  by  technology. 

Through  long-  practised  re- 
sponses to  past  conditions,  there 
has  developed  a  lag  between  the 
two,  causing  the  responses  to  be 
temporarily  far  behind  the  con- 
ditions which  are  their  stimuli, 
rather  than  occurring  concur- 
rently with  the  conditions.  Other- 
wise stated,  the  responses  now 
displayed  are  those  attributable 
to  conditions  of  natural  scarcity 
rather  than  to  those  of  abundance. 

As  a  result  of  this  anachron- 
istic behavior,  considerable  resis^ 
tance  is  displayed  toward  the 
social  program  of  Technoc- 
racy which  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana  declares  is  'in  com- 
plete intellectual  and  technical 
accord  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live.'  People  raised  under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity  and  depriva- 
tion   simply    can't    realize    that 
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"PURCHASING  power  in  the  U.S.  still  is  massed  in  the  hands  of  a 
^  relatively  small  number  of  people.  Ten  percent  of  the  country's 
speiiding  units  control  about  60%  of  the  liquid  assets.  Half  of  all 
consumers  own  practically  no  Hquid  assets;  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
their  purchases  out  of  current  income  or  consumer  credit. 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  nation- 
wide survey  of  consumer  finances.  The  results  are  comparable  with 
the  findings  of  the  board  last  year.  (See  chart  on  next  page.) 

High-income  families,  those  with  $4,850  or  more  a  year,  command 
the  really  big  part  of  all  buying  power.  They  make  up  only  10%  of 
U.S.  families,  but  they  get  more  than  30%  of  all  personal  income. 
And  they  own  nearly  40%  of  all  personal  savings,  or  Hquid  assets. 

Upper-middle  families  on  the  income  scale,  those  with  $3,100  to 
$4,850,  also  get  more  than  a  proportionate  share.  With  only  20% 
of  all  families,  they  get  27%  of  all  personal  income.  And  they  own 
24%  of  all  savings. 

Thus,  the  combined  shares  of  these  top-income  groups  add  up 
to  about  60%  of  all  income  and  savings.    Yet  these  groups  make  up 
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only  30%  of  all  families.  From  here  on  down  the  income  scale, 
buying  power  tapers  sharply. 

Lower-middle  families,  those  with  $2,000  to  $3,100,  include 
another  30%  of  all  famihes.  But  they  get  little  more  than  25%  of  all 
income.    And  they  hold  little  more  than  20%  of  aU  savings. 

Low-income  families,  those  with  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  com- 
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mand  relatively  little  buying  power,  despite  their  numbers.  They 
make  up  40%  of  all  famiHes.  But  together,  they  get  only  15%  of  all 
income.    And  they  hold  only  16%  of  all  personal  savings. 

Business  and  professional  men  tend  to  make  up  the  major  part 
of  the  high-income  group. 
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A  third  of  all  families  headed  by  business  managers  and  self- 
employed  persons,  in  fact,  are  in  the  over-$5,000  group.  So  are  a 
third  of  all  famihes  headed  by  professional  persons,  such  as  doctors 
and  lawyers.  And  some  two  thirds  of  all  business  and  professional 
persons  are  found  in  the  small  upper-income  group  that  commands 
two  thirds  of  all  U.S.  savings  and  income. 

Those  are  the  main  outUnes  of  the  picture  to  be  drawn  from  the 
new  nationwide  sampling  of  spending  units.  Spending  units  in  the 
survey  were  made  up  of  family  members  living  together  and  pooling 
incomes  for  major  expenses.  Incomes  studied  were  those  received 
in  1946.  Savings  involved  were  all  Government  savings  bonds,  sav- 
ings accounts  and  checking  accounts  held  by  persons  early  in  1947. 

The  study  was  made  early  this  year  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  report  reveals,  too,  the  shifts  in  purchasing  power  from  1945 
to  1946. 

Income  changes  from  1945  to  1946  touched  seven  of  every  ten 
families,  or  spending  units.  Four  of  each  seven  got  more  income  in 
1946.  Three  got  less.  The  result  was  a  broad  upward  shift  of  all 
groups  to  higher  income  levels. 

At  the  same  time,  the  upsweep  of  consumer  prices  took  away 
a  large  part  of  the  income  gains.  For  those  three  out  of  seven  famiHes 
whose  incomes  dropped,  the  price  rise  cut  purchasing  power  sharply. 
The  same  held  true,  to  a  smaller  extent,  for  the  three  out  of  ten 
families  that  made  no  real  income  gains. 

The  upward  shift  of  incomes,  in  fact,  left  the  distribution  along 
the  income  scale  pretty  much  as  it  was  in  1945.  Widespread  increases 
occurred  for  the  many  families  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale.  But 
those  gains  were  balanced  by  bigger  dollar  increases  for  the  small 
group  at  the  top.  Thus,  the  percentage  share  of  income  going  to  each 
tenth  of  the  46,000,000  spending  units  remained  about  the  same.  The 
top  4,600,000  families  on  the  scale,  for  example,  still  got  more  income 
among  them  than  the  lowest  27,600,000. 

What  is  significant  about  all  this  is  that  industry  is  geared  to  the 
rate  at  which  people  spend  money  for  consumable  goods.  Now,  it 
becomes  evident  that  most  of  the  money  that  is  spent  for  consumable 
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goods  is  accounted  for  by  those  people  whose  incomes  are  far  below 
their  physical  capacity  to  consume.  This  disparity  between  purchas- 
ing power  and  capacity  to  consume  will  lead  to  curtailment  of  pro- 
duction and  depression. 

The  citizens  of  this  Continent  will  soon  be  faced  with  the  job 
of  installing  a  social  mechanism  that  will  grant  a  maximum  consuming 
power  to  all. 


Jliidncf,  3adU  deaxUt  fleco^d  Jfifk 

^RICES  people  pay  for  everyday  items  they  buy  are  at  the  highest 
^  level  on  record  in  United  States.  Those  prices,  for  the  first  time, 
have  passed  the  postwar  boom  level  of  1920. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  peak  periods  shows  that  prices, 
at  retail,  now  are  57%  above  the  1935-39  average.  The  boom  prices 
of  1920  were  only  43%  above  that  average. 

Com,parisons  of  present  price  groups  with  those  at  the  peak  of 
1920,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  are  given  below: 

In  foods,  prices  now  are  up  90.5%  over  the  1935-1939  average. 
In  1920,  they  were  85%  above  the  same  level.  Some  foods,  such  as 
sugar,  butter,  potatoes  and  flour  were  far  higher  than  now.  But 
most,  such  as  meats,  sell  for  more  now  than  25  years  ago. 

Food  then,  as  in  this  period,  about  doubled  in  price  from  its  pre- 
war average  to  a  high  point  two  years  after  war's  end.  Then  it 
dropped  quickly  30%  in  the  first  few  months  of  1921,  holding  to  about 
that  level  until  depression  years  after  1929. 

In  clothing,  as  contrasted  to  food,  prices  for  nearly  all  kinds  were 
higher  in  1920  than  now.  The  level  then  was  just  twice  the  1935- 
1939  average,  where  now  it  is  only  85%  above  that  average.  Men's 
suits  often  sold  for  $125  or  $150,  with  the  cheaper  brands  running 
at  $40.  Now  $50  to  $80  is  a  normal  price,  with  cheaper  lines  selling 
at  an  average  of  $37.70.  Men's  shoes,  however,  averaged  less  in  1920. 
Women's  dresses  and  shoes  both  ranged  in  higher  brackets  in  the 
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1920  boom  than  at  present.  Women's  hats  were  almost  unobtainable 
under  $25  at  that  time. 

In  fuel  and  power,  the  over-all  price  is  11%  higher  now  than  in 
the  last  postwar  boom.  But  specific  items  vary  widely.  Gasoline, 
which  averages  22  cents  a  gallon  now,  retailed  at  34  cents  in  1920. 
Gas  and  electricity  now  sell  for  less.  Coal  in  1920  sold  for  an  average 
of  $13  a  ton.    Now  anthracite  sells  for  $18  and  bituminous  coal  for  $10. 

Housefumishings,  too,  retail  for  more  now  than  they  did  in  1920, 
although  individual  prices,  in  some  cases,  were  higher  at  that  time. 
Price  level  of  these  goods  now  is  81.6%  more  than  1935-1939;  in  1920, 
it  was  64.6%  over  that  period. 

Rent,  the  only  major  item  in  the  current  boom  still  held  down  by 
Government  ceilings,  was  considerably  higher  in  1920.  Now  the 
average  individual  pays  only  9.2%  more  than  during  the  base  period 
in  the  1930s.  But,  in  1920,  tenants  paid  20.7%  more  than  in  that 
period,  and,  even  so,  rents  continued  to  rise  for  the  following  five 
years,  until  in  1926  they  were  50%  above  the  base  level. 

On  the  average,  a  tenant  now  pays  $25.20  monthly  for  his  apart- 
ment, house  or  room.  In  1920,  he  paid  $27.70.  Then,  by  1926,  he  was 
paying  $34.70. 

In  automobiles,  however,  today's  higher  prices  show  up  again. 
In  1920,  a  typical  'low-priced'  coupe  sold  for  $850,  F.O.B.  Detroit,  and 
a  two-door  sedan  cost  $975.  Now,  the  same  make  of  coupe,  with  quality 
improved,  of  course,  is  priced  at  $1,255,  the  sedan  at  $1,303. 

Building  materials  reflect  an  even  bigger  increase  now  over  1920 
levels.  Lumber  costs  about  50%  more  than  at  that  time.  Paint  now 
averages  $5.20  a  gallon,  where  it  cost  $4.16  in  1920.  Nails  are  about 
the  same.  Only  the  cost  of  cement  is  substantially  under  what  it  was 
then,  at  90  cents  a  bag  now  compared  with  $1.40  a  bag  in  the  1920 
boom. 

Prices  in  the  two  boom  periods,  then,  show  dollar  levels  at  retail 
that  are  slightly  higher,  over  all,  now  than  in  1920.  At  wholesale,  the 
level  in  1920  was  somewhat  higher  than  at  present. 
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^^e  Sio^  0^  AlHHUnu4ft 


H  LUMINUM  is  a  white  metal  with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  is  the  light- 
^^  est  of  all  commercial  metals.  It  may  be  cast,  rolled,  or  drawn 
with  greater  facility  than  the  majority  of  metals.  It  has  a  capacity 
for  transmitting  heat  readily,  and  is  a  less  expensive  electric  conduc- 
tor than  copper. 

The  first  aluminum  plant  in  Canada  was  started  at  Niagara  Falls 
in  1895.  Bauxite — a  most  important  ingredient — is  not  found  in 
commercial  quantities  in  Canada,  and  has  to  be  imported  from  British 
Guiana  and  the  southern  states.  Plants  for  the  treatment  of  these 
ores  have  been  built  near  large  hydro  -  electric  power  generating 
plants  in  Quebec  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  and  at  Arvida.  The  plant 
at  Arvida  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  uses  of  aluminum  are  ever  increasing.  Because  of  its  light- 
ness, strength  of  the  metal,  either  in  its  pure  form  or  in  its  alloys,  it 
is  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  engines,  motor-cars,  motor- 
trucks, aeroplanes,  and  power  boats.  The  metal  may  be  worked  into 
the  shapes  required  with  excessive  weight.  The  all-metal  plane  is 
built  almost  entirely  of  duralumin,  an  alloy  of  aluminum.  The  chief 
appHcation  of  aluminum  as  an  electrical  conductor  is  for  overhead 
transmission  lines. 

On  account  of  its  high  resistance  to  corrosive  action,  it  is  used 
for  industrial  chemical  plants,  for  storage  vessels  used  in  breweries 
and  large  dairies.  Doors,  window  frames  and  sills,  roofs,  and  decora- 
tive plaques  are  made  of  alimiinum.  Its  ready  conductivity  of  heat 
and  its  resistance  to  corrosion  combine  to  make  it  particularly  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  of  kitchen  utensils.  Aluminum  paint,  made 
from  powdered  aluminum,  maintains  its  brightness,  and  is  used  for 
street  iron  work  and  for  factory  ceilings  and  walls.  Aluminum  foil 
is  fast  replacing  tin  and  lead  foil  in  the  wrapping  of  chocolates  and 
cigarettes. 

During  1944,  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Limited  pro- 
duced primary  aluminum  ingot  at  each  of  its  five  reducation  plants 
located  at  Arvida,  Shawinigan  Falls,  La  Euque,  Isle  Maligne,  and 
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Beauhamois,  sJl  situated  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Production  of 
primary  ingot  in  1944  totalled  924,130,000  pounds  compared  with  the 
all-time  high  record  of  991,499,000  pounds  in  1943. 

— ^Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


WoMX  loAXf^d  Goal  Mine. 


ROBENA  is  the  world's  largest  coal  mine.  About  12,000  tons  a 
day  are  rising  from  its  shaft  in  the  hills  of  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. That's  roughly  2,000  tons  more  than  the  output  of  the  biggest 
mine  elsewhere.  And  it's  only  the  beginning.  When  Robena  is  in 
full  operation,  it  will  be  producing  20,000  tons  a  day — more  than  half 
of  U.S.  Steel's  coal  needs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

But  Robena's  size  is  not  its  only  distinction.  It  is  a  fully  mechan- 
ized mine.  In  it,  miners  no  longer  wield  picks  and  shovels.  Instead, 
they  touch  electric  switches  to  start  the  coal  cutters,  drillers,  loaders, 
dumpers  and  conveyors.  They  stand  erect  as  they  work,  even  at  the 
coal  face.  They  breathe  fresh  air  deep  underground,  furnished  by  a 
powerful  blower  system  (even  though  Robena  isn't  a  gas-filled  'hot' 
mine).  They  are  protected  from  cave^ins  by  steel  beams  that  sup- 
plant the  usual  timber  shoring  almost  up  to  the  coal  face. 

Coal  is  transported  within  the  mine  on  an  electric  railway  with 
an  automatic  signal  system.    Repair  shops  are  underground. 

Robena's  efficiency  doesn't  stop  at  the  top  of  the  mine  shaft. 
Automatic  blending  mixes  the  poorer  coal  with  the  purer  output 
so  that  the  final  product  is  of  a  uniform  grade  usable  in  steel  making. 
Giant  washers,  when  completed,  will  remove  much  of  the  foreign 
material  such  as  sulphur. 

At  the  tipple,  the  coal  is  loaded  into  huge  barges  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  River.  It  takes  only  six  minutes  to  fill  one  of  the  800-ton 
craft.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  chea,p  water  haul  of  80  miles  to  ovens 
near  Pittsburgh,  the  barges  are  unloaded  by  tractor. 

— Condensed  from  United  States  News 
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/^ndiiiU  QoliMiiJUa 


■ORITISH  COLUMBIA,  the  third  largest  and  the  most  westerly 
•^^  province  of  the  Dominion,  includes  many  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
notably  the  Queen  Charlotte  group  and  Vancouver  Island,  the  area 
of  the  latter  being  about  12,408  square  miles.  The  population  of 
British  Columbia  has  grown  from  179,000  in  1901  to  818,000  in  1941. 
Victoria  is  the  Provincial  Capital. 

The  predominant  feature  of  the  Province  is  the  parallel  ranges 
of  mountains  which  cover  all  of  it  except  the  northeast  comer  and 
produce  a  conformation  characterized  by  high  mountain  ranges  inter- 
spersed with  valleys,  many  of  which  are  extremely  fertile,  with 
chmatic  conditions  well  adapted  to  mi^ed  agriculture  or  fruit  grow- 
ing. As  a  rule,  the  agricultural  areas  of  these  valleys  are  relatively 
small  and  broken,  but  there  are  two  large  areas  in  the  Peace  River 
Block  and  the  Stuart  Lake  District  that  are  rich  and  have  great  agri- 
cultural possibiUties.  The  shore  line  of  the  Pacific  is  deeply  indented 
with  many  inlets  ideal  for  harbourage  and  has  wonderful  scenic 
aspects. 

The  wealth  of  forest  resources  supports  the  lumbering  and  pulp 
and  paper  industries  and  places  British  Columbia  ahead  of  the  other 
provinces  in  the  production  of  lumber  and  timber.  The  Province 
also  excels  in  fishery  products,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  catches  of  the 
famous  Pacific  salmon.  The  mineral  resources  are  remarkable  for 
their  variety  and  wealth.  Production  of  the  metals,  gold,  copper 
silver,  lead  and  zinc,  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  Province  since  its  early  days,  while  valuable  coal  deposits 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  at  Crowsnest  and  Femie  in  the  interior, 
have  been  worked  for  many  years.  In  regard  to  water-power  re- 
sources, British  Columbia  ranks  after  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

British  Columbia,  in  1943,  was  again  the  third  most  important 
manufacturing  province  of  the  Dominion.  Normally  its  rich  forests 
give  the  wood  industries  a  pre-eminence  in  the  Province.  Due  to 
the  War  which  resulted  in  the  estabhshment  of  a  huge  shipbuilding 
industry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  iron  and  its  products  group  dis- 
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placed  wood  and  paper  as  the  dominant  factor  in  British  Columbia 
manufacturing  production.  As  a  result,  the  shipbuilding  industry 
with  a  gross  value  of  production  of  $155,536,396  contributed  24%  of 
the  total  out,put  of  the  Province.  This  industry  was  sixth  place  in 
1940  when  the  output  was  valued  at  $9,943,941.  It  furnished  employ- 
ment to  31,238  persons  or  30.6%  of  the  total  number  engaged  in 
manufacturing  in  1943. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  forests  in  the  industrial  life 
of  the  Province,  the  sawmilhng  industry  ranked  second  with  a  gross 
value  of  production  of  $87,070,000,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
fourth  with  $28,882,000.  Third  in  importance  was  fish-curing  and 
packing,  based  principally  on  the  estuarial  salmon  fisheries.  British 
Columbia  accounted  for  50%  of  the  total  production  of  this  industry 
in  Canada.  Other  important  industries:  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, petroleum  products,  planing  mills,  fruit  and  vegetable  prepara- 
tions, sheet  metal  products,  etc.  The  varied  resources  of  the  Province 
and  its  position  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  resulted  in  a  wide  diversifi- 
cation of  its  manufactures. 

Manufacturing  production  in  British  Columbia,  which  had  been 
making  steady  progress  during  pre-war  years,  rose  at  a  rapid  rate 
during  the  years  of  war,  rising  from  $247,949,000  in  1939  to  $652,046,- 
000  in  1943.  The  number  of  plants  increased  from  1,710  to  1,961, 
employees  from  42,554  to  102,221,  and  payrolls  from  $53,882,000  to 
$185,712,000.  —Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


lAr  LONDON — The  possibility  that  the  first  experimental  power  plant  running  on 
atomic  energy  may  be  working  in  the  United  States  within  two  years  is  expressed 
in  a  report  by  the  scientific  advisory  committee  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress. 

The  report  declares  that  within  five  years  engineers  would  be  in  a  position  to 
set  about  designing  reliable  units  for  large-scale  power  stations  and  that  by  1970 
a  large  proportion  of  British  power  will  possibly  be  supplied  by  atomic  energy. 

— New  York  Times 

i^  ONE  PAIR  OF  HANDS  does  a  better  job  than  a  dozen  with  this  new  electronic 
control  unit  for  stage  lighting,  now  in  use  at  Yale  University.  Instead  of  the  large 
crew  of  electricians  usually  needed,  one  man  at  the  console  .  .  .  can  adjust  44  different 
lights,  change  from  one  complete  lighting  design  to  another,  and  produce  striking 
theatrical  effects  never  before  possible.  — Popular  Science 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,  to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent, 


Science  and  Technology 

BRITISH  SCIENTISTS  WHO  MADE 
cooking  by  radar  possible  are  now  work- 
ing to  adapt  'Asdic,'  Britain's  secret 
submarine  detector,  for  dry  -  cleaning 
clothes. 

Sir  Edward  Appleton,  secretary  of  the 
department  of  scientific  and  industrial 
research,  says  this  latest  research  project 
may  revolutionize  the  laundry  business. 
He  explains  that  dirt  particles  often 
cling  to  a  fabric  by  electrical  attraction. 

Technicians  of  the  launderers'  associa- 
tion are  probing  the  use  of  supersonic 
vibrations  —  very  high-frequency  soimd 
waves — to  speed  up  laundry  processes. 
Vibrations,  they  find,  shake  out  the 
dirt  particles  and  emulsify  them  in  the 
cleaning  solution. 

THE  U.S.  NAVY  IS  USING  A  WAR- 
developed  plastic  which  is  extraordinar- 
ily moisture-resistant  to  line  fresh  water 
tanks  of  its  destroyers,  the  American  Can 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  the  material,  has 
revealed. 

The  plastic  was  developed  by  company 
scientists  for  use  as  a  lining  of  tin  cans. 
It  is  being  used  today  commercially  in 
the  side  seams  of  tin  containers  for  pro- 
ducts which  do  not  generate  internal 
pressure. 


THE  TREND  IN  MASS  PRODUC- 
tion  metal-working  plants  favors  trans- 
fer-type machine  tools.  The  reason:  One 
or  two  operators  can  produce  as  much  as 
whole  lines  of  machines  operated  by  a 
much  larger  group. 

Before  the  war,  machine  builders  con- 
ceived potential  savings  from  combining 
a  group  of  machines  into  one,  adding 
mechanisms  to  transfer  the  workpiece 
automatically  from  station  to  station. 
The  idea  caught  on  fast  after  aircraft 
engine  plants  successfully  tried  out  long, 
complicated  machines  during  the  war. 
Now  a  number  of  machine-tool  builders 
are  competing  for  the  business. 

One  recent  installation  is  the  Greenlee 
10-station  machine  that  drills  89  holes 
in  a  cylinder  block  at  Flint,  Mich.  One 
operator  runs  it  with  a  push-button. 

In-line  transfer  is  most  common.  How- 
ever, some  machines  operate  in  a  square 
or  circle,  returning  work  to  the  starter 
for  unloading. 


A  NEW  PROCESS  FOR  MOLYBDE- 
num  has  been  recently  annoimced  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Bloomfield, 
N.Y.  It  can  now  manufacture  ingots 
weighing  250  pounds — 25  times  heavier 
than  the  largest  ingots  made  during  the 
war.   The  molybdenum  is  produced  as 
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sheets,  bars,  and  cylinders  as  well  as 
disks  and  tubing. 

Molybdenum  is  an  unusual  metal.  It 
has  higher  strength  at  high  temperatures 
than  any  other  commercial  metal  except 
tungsten.  But  tungsten  is  most  costly, 
is  twice  as  heavy,  and  is  limited  in  size 
and  shape. 

According  to  Westinghouse  research- 
ers, molybdenum  looks  good  for  crucibles 
for  melting  materials  like  thorium;  for 
liners  for  tanks,  seamless  tubing,  pipes, 
and  valves  in  the  petroleum  and  chemical 
industries  (its  corrosion  resistance  is 
comparable  to  platinum) ;  and  in  dies  for 
die-casting  brass  and  other  metals  at 
high  temperatures. 

THE    SANI-SPEED    DISH    WASHER 

is  designed  to  cut  washing  time,  prevent 
dishpan  hands.  The  device  operates  on 
any  standard  single  spigot  faucet. 

The  unit  is  simple,  consists  only  of  a 
soap  retainer  and  two  water  spouts. 
Clamped  to  the  faucet  fixture,  it  is  fed 
with  water  through  a  rubber  hose  attach- 
ed to  the  faucet  spigot.  A  half  bar  of 
soap  is  inserted  in  the  container  and  the 
water  turned  on  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature.    A    stream    of   water   emerges 


from  each  spout —  one  soapy,  the  other 
clear.  Washing  and  rinsing  are  thus 
handled  in  one  operation. 

The  washer,  made  of  die-cast  alumi- 
num, is  manufactured  by  Caldwell  Noel 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles. 

A    NEW    ELECTRON    TUBE    FOR 

heating  by  very  short,  high-power  radio- 
waves  has  been  developed  for  wide  in- 
dustrial uses  by  General  Electric.  It  is  a 
tube  of  the  magnetron  type  used  in  radar 
to  give  short  powerful  electrical  im- 
pulses. In  this  type  of  tube  the  flow  of 
electrons  is  controlled  by  a  magnetic 
field  instead  of  by  a  metal  grid  carry- 
ing a  changing  electrical  charge,  as  in  the 
ordinary  tube. 

The  shorter  the  wavelength  given  from 
an  electron  tube,  the  more  rapidly  the 
radiation  heats.  This  new  heating  tube 
emits  radiowaves  less  than  a  foot  long. 
For  comparison,  former  heating  tubes 
gave  waves  longer  than  24  feet,  and 
broadcasting  waves  in  ordinary  radio 
are  some  1,200  feet  in  length. 

Possible  uses  of  the  new  tube  include 
softening  plastics,  thawing  out  frozen 
foods  and  perhaps  electronic  cooking, 
and  heating  other  materials  normally 
classed  as  insulators. 

GASOLINE  MILEAGE  IS  INCREASED 
more  than  a  third  by  an  experimental 
automobile  engine  which  has  cylinder 
pressure  of  1200  pounds  per  square 
inch,  compared  to  600-pound  pressure 
in  present  engines.  Developed  by  General 
Motors,  the  high  -  compression  engine 
requires  a  special  high-octane  gasoline. 
The  engine  is  designed  along  conven- 
tional lines  except  that  it  is  rigid  enough 
to  stand  up  under  the  double  compres- 
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sion  ratio.  It  weighs  about  the  same,  per 
horsepower,  as  existing  engines. 

Charles  F.  Kettering,  retired  research 
director  of  General  Motors,  says  the 
engine  offers  a  saving  of  $1  billion  a 
year  to  motorists.  On  10  gallons  of  gas, 
it  will  take  a  car  the  same  distance  as 
13  or  14  gallons  in  conventional  type 
engines.  Much  research  work  is  required 
before  the  new  engine  will  come  into 
wide  use,  Kettering  points  out. 

A    NEW    PRINTING    MACHINE 

prints  color  enlargements  in  mass  quan- 
tities at  high  speed.  The  printer  has  an 
electronic  timer  that  simplifies  the 
operatiwi  and  gives  greater  uniformity 
to  the  prints.  Black-and-white  printing 
machines  made  by  the  same  company 
are  designed  so  that  they  can  be  con- 
verted to  color  printing  in  15  to  20 
minutes. 

IN  16  MINUTES  ONE  WORKER 
using  a  winding  machine  can  make  28,000 
turns  of  fine  wire  on  transformer  coils. 
Developed  by  Westinghouse  to  speed 
production  of  fluorescent  lighting  units, 
the  machine  enables  the  operator  to  wind 
28  coils  at  a  time. 

The  enameled  wire,  which  is  .028  inch 
in  diameter,  travels  from  overhead  spools 
through  pulleys  to  wire  guides.  It  is 
then  wound  around  a  square  paper  tube. 
After  the  winding  operation  is  completed, 
the  tube  is  sawed  into  28  sections,  each 
a  finished  coil. 

A  NEW  AUTOMATIC  WASHER  IS 
produced  by  the  Frigidaire  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  machine  washes,  rinses  twice,  spins 


clothes  damp-dry  and  cleans  itself — all 
in  less  than  30  minutes. 

A  pulsator  produces  an  up  and  down 
washing  motion  330  times  each  minute, 
causes  currents  of  water  to  penetrate 
and  wash  the  clothes.  Only  one  control 
setting  is  necessary  for  operation;  clothes 
emerge  damp  dry,  ready  for  ironing. 

Frigidaire  reports  that  the  washing 
action  is  safe  for  the  most  delicate 
fabrics.  Because  vibration  is  isolated,  the 
machine  does  not  require  bolting  to  the 
floor. 

A  NEW  FLAME-THROWING  WEED- 
er  will  weed  crop  rows  at  a  tractor  speed 
of  12  miles  an  hour,  according  to  a 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer.  If  the  opera- 
tor is  correctly  trained,  flames  are  said  to 
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destroy  all  damaging  weeds,  thereby 
eliminating  the  hoe. 

A    PORTABLE    DRILL   KNOWN    AS 

the  Failing  1500  Holemaster  is  being  pro- 
duced for  core  drilling,  water  well  drilling, 
seismograph  work  and  slim  hole  work  up 
to  4,000  feet.  With  the  old  diamond  drill 
it  required  nearly  a  week  to  set  up  a 
drill  and  to  produce  a  50-foot  hole.  With 
the  Failing  drill  it  is  possible  to  produce 
a  50-foot  hole  and  move  to  another  set- 
up a  mile  distant,  all  within  an  hour, 
or  to  drill  as  many  as  sixteen  50-foot 
holes  a  day. 

A  RECENTLY  DEVELOPED  ELEC- 
tronic  device  known  as  the  'oil  pool  an- 
alyzer' can  take  the  equations  and  statis- 
tics of  highly-trained  technologists  and 
develop  in  a  few  minutes  the  probable 
life  history  of  an  oil  field,  projecting  its 
production  possibilities  25  years  or  more 
into  the  future. 

Principal  use  of  the  analyzer,  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Carter  Oil  Company,  is  the 
computing  of  data  which  will  guide  pro- 
duction engineers  in  plotting  the  rates 
of  oil  withdrawal  necessary  to  insure 
the  greatest  ultimate  recovery. 

As  an  important  tool  in  determining 
what  pressure  should  be  sustained  in  an 
oil  pool  to  get  maximum  production  effi- 
ciency, the  analyzer  also  helps  engineers 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  needs  for  in- 
jecting water  or  gas  back  into  the  pro- 
ducing horizon. 

The  invention  of  the  oil  pool  analyzer 
was  an  outgrowth  of  discoveries  made  by 
other  scientists  who  had  proved  that 
mathematical  equations  could  be  used 
to  measure  the  flow  of  heat  or  the  flow 
of  liquids,  and  that  the  flow  of  electri- 


city through  the  network  of  condensers 
and  resistors  could  be  translated  mathe- 
matically to  represent  the  flow  of  either 
heat  or  liquids. 

An  electric  analyzer,  built  by  Colum- 
bia University  engineers  to  measure  the 
flow  of  heat  electrically,  gave  a  more 
direct  approach  to  the  reasoning  that, 
since  heat  and  fluids  had  been  measured 
by  the  same  equations,  an  electric  ma- 
chine could  be  devised  to  compute  prob- 
lems of  both  oil  and  water  flow. 

As  a  consequence,  the  first  model  oil 
pool  analyzer  wias  developed  four  years 
ago  and  subsequent  models  have  been 
expanded  with  improved  techniques  and 
larger  scope. 

The  oil  pool  analyzer  has  proved  its 
accuracy  by  computing  early  data  of  oil 
fields  and  showing  theoretical  results 
identical  to  results  obtained  in  actual 
production  practice.  It  has  further 
proved  its  reliability  in  analyses  of  new 
pools,  its  predictions  having  been  sub- 
stantiated later  by  actual   results. 

A   NEW   TYPE   OF  TRANSMISSION 

developed  by  Wright  Aeronatical  Cor- 
poration can  shift  into  any  one  of  four 
forward  speeds  in  one  second,  under  any 
condition  of  speed  or  load,  without  tem- 
porary loss  of  speed  or  power  encoun- 
tered in  shifting  conventional  transmis- 
sions. Known  as  a  'screw  shift'  type  it 
has  helical  or  spiral  grooves  cut  in  the 
main  shaft  which  is  the  center  of  the 
mechanism. 

Action  of  shift  lever  moves  selector 
gears  forward  or  backward  along  this 
spiral  until  they  synchronize  with  the 
desired  gear.  In  this  way  there  is  con- 
stant torque  or  twisting  force  on  the 
drive  shaft  and  all  shifting  is  done  in  a 
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straight  or  reverse  motion,  instead  of  in 
the  conventional  H  pattern. 

LARMLOC    IS    A    KEYLESS    ELEC- 

tric  door  lock  claimed  to  be  pickproof 
and  burglar  proof.  It  operates  on  a 
combination  push  -  button  mechanism 
connected  to  a  small  control  cabinet 
inside  the  building. 

A  dial  with  push  buttons  numbered 
from  1  to  8  is  mounted  on  the  outside 
of  the  door.  Touching  three  of  the  but- 
tons consecutively  to  form  a  pre-chosen 
combination  opens  the  lock.  The  inside 
control  cabinet  has  eight  sockets,  per- 
mits 336  different  unlocking  series.  A 
combination  is  formed  by  inserting 
plugs  in  any  three  of  the  sockets. 

An  alarm  bell  or  similar  scare  device 
can  be  attached  to  the  control  cabinet. 
If  an  intruder  touches  a  wrong  push- 
button on  the  outside  dial,  he  sets  off 
the  alarm,  disconnects  the  lock. 
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A  BASICALLY  NEW  PROCESS  FOR 
the  compounding  of  thermoplastic 
materials  is  been  made  available  by 
Hungerford  Plastic  Corp.,  Murray  Hill, 
N.J.,  after  four  years  of  development, 
including  two  years  of  successful  use  in 
quantity  production. 

This  process,  which  is  applicable  to 
practically  all  materials  requiring  the 
addition  of  a  liquid  plasticizer,  elimin- 
ates the  use  of  solvents  and  slurries,  as 
well  as  the  usual  steps  of  combining 
the  materials  into  a  fused  mass,  mech- 
anical working,  hardening  and  grinding. 

With  the  new  process,  the  flake  or 
resin,  dye,  pigment,  stabilizer,  extender 
and  filler  are  charged  into  a  compound- 
ing chamber  which  is  rotiatably  mounted. 
During  rotation,  the  plasticizer  and  other 
liquid  additives  are  spray-injected  into 
the  chamber,  after  which  the  material  is 
dehydrated  by  filtering  hot  dry  air 
through  it  as  the  chamber  continues  to 
rotate.  The  material,  which  remains  in 
powder  form  throughout  the  process,  is 
then  ready  for  feeding  into  standard 
molding  and  extruding  equipment. 

A     NEW     SEEDING     TOOL,     FOR 

planting  tree  seeds,  enables  one  man  to 
cover  three  to  five  acres  a  day.  It  resem- 
bles a  walking  stick,  with  a  pointed  end 
to  penetrate  the  soil.  A  trip  lever,  near 
a  top  handle,  when  pressed,  sends  into 
the  earth  a  seed  or  two  from  the  hollow 
space  within  the  cane. 

A  NEW  SEISMOMETER  FOR  USE 
in  geophysical  oil  prospecting  has  a 
movable  member  which  carries  electri- 
cal coils  to  register  its  vibrations;  the 
member  is  tightly  sealed  in  a  dome- 
shaped  case. 
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Agricultural  Productivity 

FARMING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
has  become  much  more  productive  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  There  are  fewer 
workers  on  the  farms,  but  they  are 
producing  larger  crops  and  greater  num- 
bers of  livestock. 

In  the  diagram  the  line  shows  the 
changes  in  agricultural  production  per 
farm   worker   from    1929   through   1946. 


FARM  OUTPUT   PER  WORKER 
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The  data  were  computed  from  the  index 
of  the  volume  of  farm  marketings  and 
the  estimates  of  employment  on  farms 
as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  production  per  worker  so 
obtained  was  recomputed  so  as  to  make 
the  production  in  1929  equal  to  100. 

Here  in  graphic  form   is    the  recent 
revolution  on  U.S.  farms. 


Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX, 
on  the  base  1935-39  equals  100,  advanced 
a  full  point  between  June  2  and  July  2, 
or  from  134.9  to  135.9.  At  July  2  the 
index  was  8.9  points  higher  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  10.8  points 
higher  than  the  same  1946  date. 

Wholesale  prices,  on  the  base  1926 
equals  100,  rose  2.5  points  to  127.8  from 
125,3  for  May,  making  a  total  increase 
of  18.5  points  since  June  last  year. 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  PRICES  ROSE 
1.3%  to  150.3  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  in  the  week  ended  July 
19,  the  sharpest  rise  since  February. 
The  level  was  the  highest  since  1920 
and  was  33%  above  June,  1946;  95% 
above  1939. 

Food  is  now  90%  higher  than  in  pre- 
war. Clothing  is  up  85%,  rent  9%  and 
to  rise,  fast. 

BUYING  POWER  IS  POINTED 
down.  Incomes  are  up — but  prices  are 
up  more.  In  effect,  each  individual  has 
$81  less  to  spend  than  a  year  ago.  Per 
capita  buying  power  is  $956  a  year  and 
declining.  It  was  $1,037  a  year  ago,  be- 
fore  wages   rose   and  prices   rose   more. 

PRICES    RISING    FASTER    THAN 

incomes  cut  into  savings.  From  25%  of 
personal  income  after  taxes  in  1944, 
savings  dipped  to  less  than  7%  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year. 

PROFITS  OF  BUSINESS  AS  A 
whole  have  grown  in  spite  of  higher 
costs.  Corporations  earned  profits  at  a 
rate  of  $17.4  billion  per  year  after  taxes 
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in  the  first  half  of  1947.  That  compares 
with  $12.5  billion  for  the  year  1946  and 
a  rate  of  $16.1  billion  for  the  1946  last 
quarter. 

Margins  of  profit  have  widened.  The 
corporate  share  of  national  income,  be- 
fore taxes,  rose  from  9.3%  in  1946  to 
11.8%  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  the 
highest  peacetime  rate,  except  for  1941, 
since  1929. 

AMERICAN  EXPORTS  IN  JUNE 
slumped  13%  below  May's  record.  The 
census  bureau,  reporting  that  June 
shipments  were  $180  million  below  the 
May  peak  of  $1,422,000,000,  called  it 
'the  first  substantial  interruption  in  the 
recent  rising  trend  of  exports.' 

President  Truman,  in  an  economic 
report  to  Congress,  classed  the  'extra- 
ordinary excess  of  exports  over  imports' 
as  one  of  three  temporary  'props' 
beneath  the  country's  high  employment 
and  production  levels.  Exports  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  first  half  of  1947 
were  at  a  rate  of  $20.7  billion  a  year, 
while  imports  of  goods  and  services  were 
at  only  $8  billion,  leaving  a  gap  of  $12.7 
billion  on  an  annual  basis. 

Some  government  foreign  trade  ex- 
perts called  the  export  decline  'a  prob- 
able turning  point.'  Among  causes  they 
listed: 

Rapid  shrinking  of  foreign  holdings  of 
gold  and  United  States  dollars,  the  only 


kind  of  money  that  will  pay  for  Ameri- 
can goods. 

Tightening  up  by  foreign  countries  on 
their  purchases  to  conserve  buying 
power  that  is  fading  while  need  for  it 
grows. 

AGGRAVATING  DEPLETION  OF 

Canada's  reserves  of  American  dollars, 
U.S.  exports  to  Canada  have  shown  a 
rapid  increase.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1947,  U.S.  exports  to  Canada 
increased  from  $618,350,000  for  the  sim- 
ilar period  of  1946,  to  $980,939,000.  The 
June  exports  were  up  to  $174,669,000 
from  $106,597,000  in  June,  1946. 

Meantime  Canada's  exports  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  hit  a  new  peacetime 
peak  with  $2,602,000,000,  33%  higher 
than  in  the  similar  six-month  peak  of 
1946. 

The  difficulty  is,  much  of  these  were 
to  Britain  and  other  European  countries, 
such  as  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Norway,  being  partially  paid  for  out  of 
loans  Canada  extended.  The  income  in 
American  dollars  from  the  exports  is 
thus  not  sufficient  to  balance  up  Can- 
ada's adverse  dollar  deficit  with  the  U.S. 

U.S.  BUSINESS  FAILURES  HAVE 
increased  to  a  yearly  rate  of  more  than 
4,000  in  the  second  quarter,  1947.  That 
is  well  below  the  15,000  in  1939.  But 
it  is  far  above  the  800  during  1945. 


-^  C.  E.  PRUDEN  of  the  Allis-Chalmer  manufacturing  company  and  national 
president  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  said  in  an  interview  .  .  .  the  days 
of  the  piston  engine  tare  numbered. 

He  disclosed  his  company  has  allocated  its  research  expenditures  to  the  field  of 
jet  turbine  engines  and  have  abandoned  further  experiments  with  the  conventional 
type  of  power  units.  — Vancouver  Sun 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
elimination  of  money  would 
allow  technology  to  distribute  as 
well  as  produce  an  abundance  for 
every  person,  and  that  this  could 
be  accomplished  with  a  maximum 
human  work  requirement  of  four 
hours  a  day  for  165  days  of  the 
year — which  would  leave  them 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  enjoy 
the  abundance.  It  sounds  like 
Heaven  to  them,  and  they  don't 
expect  that  until  they  die. 

But  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  technology  will  have  dis- 
placed so  much  manpower  that 
the  differential  between  mass 
purchasing  abiUty  and  the  quan- 
tity of  consumable  goods  avail- 
able will  become  generally  intol- 
erable. This  is  the  'force  majeure' 
which  will  be  required  to  over- 
come the  inertia  responsible  for 
the  current  untimely  behavior. 

Technocrats  have  assumed  the 
gargantuan    task     of     educating 


the  ,people  of  North  America 
along  the  lines  necessary  to  sus- 
tain existence  when  the  forth- 
coming social  impasse  arrives, 
and  to  direct  them  toward  what 
appears  to  be  the  next  most  prob- 
able state  of  society.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task  they  have  been 
the  targets  of  malicious  taunts, 
scurrilous  digs  and  unprovoked 
ridicule  hurled  at  them  by  unin- 
formed and  misunderstanding 
North  Americans.  Technocrats, 
realizing  that  these  people  are 
only  acting  in  accordance  with 
their  environmental  condition- 
ing, have  absorbed  the  treatment 
without  malice. 

Their  chief  concern  is  whether 
or  not  their  fellow  citizens  will 
respond  quickly  enough  and  in 
the  correct  manner  to  the  crucial 
conditions  about  to  be  thrust 
upon  them.  Will  we  reaUze  our 
heritage  of  abundance  or  go  down 
into  chaos?  — ^Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


t. 


*  THE  FIRST  REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS  in  16  years  has  gone  home  after 
restoring  property  rights  above  human  rights.  It  has  been  a  session  dedicated  to 
vested  interests.  It  has  been  the  most  lobby-ridden  Congress  this  column  has  seen 
in  25  years'  legislative  experience.  — T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 

*  THE  80TH  CONGRESS  of  the  United  States  was  a  sellout.  The  Congress  sold 
out  the  millions  who  cast  the  votes,  to  the  few  who  put  up  the  cash. 

— Henry  Wallace  in  New  Republic 

*  A  MAJOR  SEGMENT  OF  INDUSTRY  is  hostile  to  peacetime  application  of 
atomic  energy,  for  fear  it  will  bring  an  industrial  revolution  that  will  shear  monopoly 
of  its  power.  — Leonard  Engel  in  The  Nation 
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Mr.  Philpott  Gets  an  Answer 


Under  Technocracy,  what  control  would  the  people  themselves  have 
over  their  government?  What  if  it  turned  out  to  be  just  another 
police  state?  If  all  power  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  how  could 
the  people  themselves  share  in  the  shaping  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived? 


T  HAVE  been  asked  on  numerous 
•*•  occasions  to  answer  in  these 
columns  three  questions  put 
directly  to  Howard  Scott, 
Director-in-Chief  of  Technocracy 
Inc.,  by  Mr.  Elmore  Philpott,  one 
of  the  most  widely-read  column- 
ists in  the  west. 

Here  are  Mr.  Philpott's  ques- 
tions: 

1.  Under  Technocracy,  what 
control  would  the  people  them- 
selves have  over  their  govern- 
ment? 

2.  What  if  it  turned  out  to  be 
just  another  police  state? 

3.  If  all  power  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  how  could  the 
people  themselves  share  in  the 
shaping  of  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  these 
questions  briefly,  but  they  can 
be  explained  to  a  degree  in  the 
short  space  allotted  to  me. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  difference  between  our 
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political  economy  and  the  design 
of  function  which  would  govern 
the  Technate. 

Our  present  system  of  chaos  is 
called  a  political  democracy.  It  is 
a  government  of  talk,  which  con- 
trols, after  a  fashion,  a  rapidly 
consolidating  group  of  intricate 
mechanisms  called  'industries' 
which  are  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  distributing  their 
products  through  a  ponderous, 
unwieldy  and  ancient  partner 
called  'business.'  The  people  vote 
for  the  best  talker,  and  he  be- 
comes elected  and  talks  again, 
telling  them  they  have  the  best 
government  in  the  world.  This  is 
called  'government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people.* 
Then  the  people  chorus  en  masse 
for  much  higher  old  age  pensions, 
lower  prices,  higher  wages,  better 
health  standards,  etc.  They  are 
in  unanimous  agreement  on  these 
things.  Do  they  get  them?  They 
do  not. 

Before  we  can  answer  Mr.  Phil- 
pott's   questions    we    must    ask, 
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'What  control  do  the  people  now 
have  over  their  government?  Is  it 
possible  to  devise  anything  worse 
than  a  system  which  must  de- 
stroy, hoard  and  ship  abroad  our 
resources  in  order  to  maintain 
itself?  Or  what  is  more  despic- 
able, to  promote  a  war  to  facili- 
tate the  destruction  and  scarcity 
of  the  means  whereby  we  live?' 

Mr.  Philpott  says  that  on  the 
political  side.  Technocracy  is 
'woefully  weak.' 

There  is  nothing  political  about 
Technocracy  or  the  design  of  the 
Technate.  The  Technate  was  pur- 
posely designed  to  eliminate 
politics.  Have  we  not  had  enough 
of  politics? 

A  political  government  is  a 
government  of  talk.  A  Technate 
is  a  physical  democracy,  a  govern- 
ment of  function.  The  end-pro- 
duct of  political  democracy  is  the 
scarcity  of  goods  we  now  receive 
plus  large  gusts  of  wind  telling  us 
it  is  exactly  what  we  want,  and 
no  heed  is  paid  to  the  unanimous 
cries  of  the  individual  simply  be- 
cause destruction  and  scarcity 
must  be  maintained  under  poH- 
tical  operations  to  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

The  end-product  of  a  physical 
democracy,  a  Technate,  would  be 
the  continuous  flow  of  goods  and 


services.  It  is  designed  to  operate 
that  way,  and  personal  opinions 
notwithstanding,  it  must  operate 
according  to  its  design  or  cease 
to  exist.  No  tampering  with  any 
part  of  the  production  system 
could  be  tolerated,  even  momen- 
tarily, and  since  production  would 
be  integrated  with  all  other  re- 
quirements of  society,  it  is  sine 
qua  non  that  those  requirements 
must  be  provided  in  a  manner 
acceptable  to  society  in  general. 

If  you  would  understand  Tech- 
nocracy, think  scientifically,  not 
poUtically. 

Technocracy's  design  for  the 
distribution  of  abundance  in 
North  America  provides  for  full 
and  complete  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

The  prime  reason  for  an  indivi- 
dual taking  an  interest  in  his  gov- 
ernment is  to  assure  himself  of 
adequate  purchasing  power. 
Equal  distribution  by  scientific 
means,  which  is  the  prime  factor 
in  the  Technate,  will  eliminate 
the  individual's  worry  over  who 
might  be  at  the  head  of  his  de- 
partment and  spur  him  on  to 
greater  skill  in  production,  for  his 
own  good. 

Union  members  will  agree  that 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  arrange  a 
well-attended      meeting     when 
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wages  are  being  discussed,  but 
when  ordinary  business  is  con- 
ducted, fines  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  have  a  representative 
gathering.  Take  a  pencil  and 
write  down  every  organization 
you  can  think  of,  then  check  off 
those  which  are  organized  to  in- 
crease the  purchasing  power  of 
their  own  particular  individuals 
or  groups.  How  many  are  left  for 
purely  cultural  activities?  You 
could  probably  count  them  all  on 
one  hand.  The  others  would  fill 
many  sheets  of  foolscap.  All  those 
organizations  will  fade  out  of  the 
picture  in  a  system  of  scientific 
distribution. 

How  many  .people  care  who  is 
governing  them  as  long  as  their 
purchasing  power  is  assured? 
Very  few.  And  what  about  those 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
governing?  Where  would  they 
fit  in?  They  would  be  full-time 
citizens  in  a  functional  sequence 
designed  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  society,  whether  it  be 
designing  or  supervising  a  speed- 
way, or  caring  for  the  mentally 
or  bodily  ill. 

How  would  they  get  there?  By 
examination  and  appointment,  of 
course.  What  shop  superintend- 
ent would  appoint  a  man  or 
woman  to  a  position  he  knew  he 


or  she  could  not  handle?  What 
doctor  would  appoint  an  assistant 
unskilled  in  management? 

All  power  would  not  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  (as  it  is  today). 
In  a  Technate  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  man  to  'fire'  another. 
Every  citizen  would  be  a  part  of 
the  economic  machine  and  as 
such  could  work  his  way  up  or 
down  from  the  Continental 
Directorship  to  the  simplest  func- 
tion, according  to  his  skill  and 
ambition.  A  citizen  could  be  de- 
moted or  transferred  for  lack  of 
skill  or  unbecoming  conduct,  but 
not  'fired.'  There  would  be  no 
place  to  'fire'  him  to!  On  the 
other  hand  every  citizen  would 
have  complete  freedom  to  trans- 
fer to  another  department  or 
occupation  or  district  if  he  wish- 
ed. Why  not?  If  he  is  happier 
there,  he  functions  better! 

So  you  see,  in  a  Technate  you 
would  not  have  to  lie  awake 
nights  worrying  about  who  is 
governing  you  any  more  than  you 
worry  about  who  is  the  engineer 
on  your  train,  or  who  is  the  cap- 
tain of  your  ship,  or  who  is  the 
pilot  of  your  plane.  You  know 
before  you  start  that  the  chief 
officer  knows  what  he  is  doing  or 
he  wouldn't  be  there.     And  he 
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*  VINELAND,  N J. —Scores  of  farmers  in  this  area  are  plowing  under  acres  of 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  squash  and  carrots,  because  of  unusually  low  prices. 

At  the  Vineland  produce  auction,  Francis  A.  Dondero,  auction  master,  reported 
that  over  50  members  reported  to  him  they  had  plowed  under  such  crops  this  week, 
stating  it  was  cheaper  to  do  that  than  harvest  them.  Sales  on  the  produce  have 
been  for  as  low  as  40  cents  a  bushel. 

A  container  costs  26  cents  and  fertilizer  costs  $43  a  ton,  the  farmers  point  out. 
One  farmer  said  he  expended  $6,000  to  raise  cucumbers  on  a  20-acre  plot  and  that 
he  would  be  lucky  to  get  $3,000  for  the  crop. 

Present  prices  are  at  depression  level,  farmers  contend,  and  hold  consumers  are 
paying  high  prices  to  stores  and  produce  markets  for  the  vegetables. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 

i^  ...  ATOMIC  ENERGY  can  become  a  golden  opportunity  or  a  source  of  catas- 
trophe. The  choice  between  the  two  depends  chiefly  upon  the  premise  that  the  public 
must  be  informed.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  too  stupid,  we  may  not  have  to  worry  about  the  ridicule  of  our  de- 
scendants. We  may  have  none.  But  neither  should  we  a  few  centuries  hence  appear 
to  be  those  stupid  people  of  the  mid-twentieth  century  who,  after  making  a  great 
discovery,  didn't  have  enough  sense  to  realize  what  it  could  mean  to  mankind,  nor 
the  wit  to  use  it  to  promote  human  welfare.  — David  Lilienthal  m  Science  Illustrated 
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picks  his  crew  to  know  their 
duties. 

Would  you  go  up  in  a  plane 
with  a  senator  at  the  controls? 
Certainly  not!  But  you  would 
elect  a  smooth-talking  undertaker 
to  parliament  and  expect  a  steady 
flow  of  goods  and  services — or 
would  you? 

Government,  as  we  know  it 
today,  is  merely  an  attempt  to 
maintain  scarcity.  Government  in 
the  distribution  of  abundance  will 
take  on  a  new  and  unique  shape 
by  force  of  circumstances.  I  urge 
all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  distribution  of  abundance  to 
carefully  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gate the  design  already  blue- 
printed by  Science.  The  place  to 


investigate  is  in  a  Technocracy 
study  group,  where  every  sincere 
individual  is  welcome  to  pit  his 
skill  in  the  shaping  of  tomorrow's 
society  against  the  skill  of 
Science.  If  any  individual  can 
prove  that  Science  has  erred  in 
the  blueprint  for  the  New  Am- 
erica, Technocrats  will  indeed  be 
grateful  for  this  information. 

Mr.  Phil,pott  says,  'Where  Tech- 
nocracy writers  deal  with  an  in- 
dustry they  give  exact  facts  and 
full  figures.  I  have  never  yet 
found  them  wrong  in  anything  to 
do  with  statistics.' 

The  blueprint  for  the  New  Am- 
erica was  designed  just  as  care- 
fully and  accurately  as  the  official 
publications.  — Ed  McBumie 
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Rags  to  Riches 


In  Horatio  Alger  s  rags-to-riches  hooks,  the  hero  overcomes  all  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  his  path  to  ultimate  success.  North  Americans,  so 
far,  have  overcome  all  difficulties  of  production  and  we  can  overcome 
those  that  lie  in  the  path  of  full  distribution. 


HORATIO  ALGER  was  bom  in 
1832  and  died  in  1899.  During 
his  67  years  of  life,  he  wrote  pro- 
Hfically  on  one  general  theme — 
rags  to  riches.  His  books  were 
standard  literature  for  boys  until 
about  1915  and  there  must  be  few 
indeed,  whose  boyhood  was  spent 
between  the  late  1800*s  and  the 
early  1900's,  who  do  not  remem- 
ber Ragged  Dick,  Tattered  Tom 
and  other  Alger  heroes.  These 
heroes,  without  exception  as  far 
as  we  can  remember,  all  rose  from 
ragged  street  urchins  to  marry 
the  banker's  daughter  and  always 
via  the  same  route  —  honesty, 
pluck  and  thrift. 

What  started  us  off  on  this 
theme  was  an  advertisement  pub- 
lished by  a  large  manufacturer 
of  machine  tools,  headed  'Rags 
or  Riches  for  America?'  A  sub- 
head informed  us  that  'the  next 
10  years  will  decide.'  They  will 
indeed,  but  not  in  the  way  the 
advertiser  would  have  us  believe. 
Let's  follow  up  this  subject  of 
'Rags  or  Riches  for  America.' 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  a 


new  nation  was  bom.  It  was  a 
lusty  infant  destined  to  become  a 
giant  in  the  family  of  nations.  It 
was  a  potentially  wealthy  nation 
although  few  realized  it  at  the 
time.  It  possessed  vast  territory, 
huge  deposits  of  mineral  wealth, 
millions  of  acres  of  virgin  forest, 
untouched  power  resources  and 
rich  farm  lands — all,  as  yet,  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  1776  a  few 
struggling  colonies  constituted 
the  new  nation — ^the  United  States 
of  America — and  it  was  to  be  a 
long  time  before  it  shed  its  rags 
for  the  finer  raiment  of  more 
prosperous  days. 

In  those  early  days,  life  in  the 
new  world  was  hard  and  poverty 
was  the  accepted  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population — 
at  least,  compared  with  present 
standards.  This  is  easy  to  under- 
stand when  we  reflect  that  pov- 
erty is  a  condition  brought  about 
by  a  scarcity,  natural  or  other- 
wise, of  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  physical  needs  of  human 
beings  —  food,  clothing,  housing 
and    other   necessities.    In   those 
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days,  all  of  these  were  produced 
by  human  labor  with  the  assist- 
ance of  crude  hand  tools.  Mach- 
inery, such  as  we  use  today,  had 
not  been  developed  and  so  it  re- 
quired long  hours  of  hard  work 
to  produce  enough  to  satisfy  the 
simple  needs  of  the  early  settlers 
of  this  nation.  Shoes  were  hand 
made,  clothing  was  homespun, 
food  was  coarse  and  not  too  plen- 
tiful and  certainly  there  was  little 
variety.  Educational  facilities 
were  negligible  and  medical 
science  was  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  be  much  more  than  an 
actual  menace  to  the  public 
health.  Apparently,  only  the  soul 
was  amply  provided  for.  At  least 
there  was  hope  a-plenty  for  the 
life  hereafter. 

But  at  least  there  was  no  un- 
employment problem.  That  was 
to  come  later  as  America  pro- 
gressed into  the  Power  Age.  In 
those  earlier  days,  everybody 
worked  from  dawn  to  dark — 
they  had  to  in  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  With  human 
energy  constituting  98%  of  all 
energy  used  in  producing  the  little 
that  was  available,  there  was  no 
place,  and  no  excuse,  for  idle 
hands.  Work  or  starve  was,  for 
the  most  part,  the  order  of  the 
day.    There    was    of    course    the 


landed  gentry,  hving  on  the  labor 
of  others,  but  they  were  compar- 
atively few  in  number.  By  and 
large,  Americans  struggled  hard 
to  obtain  enough  to  substain  life 
and  the  general  standard  of  hving 
was  low.  America  had  achieved 
a  typically  Horatio  Alger  start  in 
hfe. 

But  she  wasn't  always  going  to 
be  in  rags.  No,  siree!  Some  day 
she  was  going  to  be  rich!  And  a 
few  of  the  more  up-and-coming 
citizens  of  the  new  nation  began 
to  suspect  this — and  laid  their 
plans  accordingly  with  the  ulter- 
ior purpose  of  sharing  generously 
in  those  riches. 

As  the  nation  grew  and  spread 
westward,  rich  deposits  of  min- 
erals were  discovered  and  exploi- 
ted— for  private  profit.  Mountains 
were  stripped  of  their  forest  cover 
so  that  lumber  could  be  sold.  No 
thought  was  given  to  the  erosion 
that  must  inevitably  follow  and 
which  resulted  in  miUions  of  tons 
of  rich  topsoil  being  swept  to  the 
sea.  The  earth  was  gutted  of  its 
mineral  wealth  with  no  thought 
for  the  future — only  for  immed- 
iate profit.  Here  were  untold 
riches  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Why  worry  about  tomorrow? 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.    And   so    we    raped    and 
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pillaged,  thinking  we  were  get- 
ting rich  in  the  process  while  all 
the  time  we  were  impoverishing 
ourselves  and  future  generations. 

But  on  another  front  we  really 
were  making  progress  along  the 
path  from  rags  to  riches.  Auto- 
matic machinery  was  being 
brought  into  use  and  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate.  Our  power  re- 
sources were  being  utilized 
and  the  energy  of  falling  water 
and  coal  was  rapidly  replacing 
that  of  human  muscles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  speed  and  effic- 
iency of  machinery  was  result- 
ing in  greater  production.  Science 
and  technology  were  on  the 
march,  promising  greater  riches 
for  the  American  people.  And 
these  riches  were  real.  They  con- 
sisted of  more  and  better  clothes, 
greater  varieties  of  food  in  grea- 
ter quantities,  finer  homes  with 
more  conveniences — all  the 
things  which  make  life  easier  and 
living  more  pleasant  and  satisfy- 
ing. We  seemed  to  be  well  on  the 
road  to  riches.  We  were  going  to 
marry    the    banker's    daughter. 

But,  as  we  continued  to  build 
and  install  more  machinery,  and 
to  increase  our  productive  capa- 
city, we  noticed  a  peculiar  pheno- 
menon. As  we  produced  more 
goods  we  began  to  experience  dif- 


ficulty in  getting  them  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  wanted  them. 
Increasing  numbers  of  Americans 
were  finding  it  hard  to  get  enough 
work  to  enable  them  to  earn 
money  with  which  to  buy  the 
things  they  needed.  This  had 
never  happened  before  and  it  was 
difficult  to  understand.  About 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  turn 
to  charity — public  or  private. 

And  the  more  we  produced, 
the  worse  conditions  became.  So 
great  was  the  production  in  some 
lines  that  factories  were  forced 
to  close  down  until  their  accum- 
ulated stocks  of  merchandise  had 
been  sold,  and  this  action  threw 
thousands  out  of  work.  The  gov- 
ernment, for  the  first  time  in 
history,  had  to  step  in  and  pro- 
vide work  for  those  who  could 
not  find  it  in  private  industry. 
Relief  had  become  a  permanent 
part  of  the  American  economy. 
It  looked  as  though  a  barrier 
had  been  thrown  across  the  path 
that  led  from  rags  to  riches.  We 
were  stalled — but  why? 

A  piece  of  machinery  is  de- 
signed to  do  work — work  for- 
merly done  by  human  hands  and 
muscles.  The  electrical  energy 
that  drives  the  machine  is  cheap 
— one  or  two  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  industrial  rates — and  the 
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machine  can  turn  out  many  times 
more  work  than  a  man.  It  never 
gets  tired,  is  more  accurate,  and 
never  strikes  for  higher  wages. 
One  can  hardly  blame  a  manufact- 
urer, who  wants  to  increase  his 
profits,  for  installing  machines 
that  will  reduce  his  greatest  item 
of  cost — labor.  In  fact,  the  com- 
petition of  others  in  the  same  hne 
compels  him  to  install  the  very 
latest  labor-saving  machines.  But 
in  so  doing  he  is  helping  to  still 
further  reduce  his  potential  mar- 
ket because,  as  he  lays  off  more 
workers,  the  mass  purchasing 
power  necessary  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy operating  is  still  further  re- 
duced. 

Shortly  bef^ore  we  entered 
World  War  II,  America's  social 
problems  had  reached  an  acute 
stage.  The  war  temporarily  re- 
lieved the  situation  by  siphoning 
off  over  ten  milUon  men  from  the 
labor  market  and  putting  many 
millions  more  to  work  produc- 
ing war  goods  in  factories  where 
cost  was  no  object.  The  govern- 
ment footed  all  the  bills  and  guar- 
anteed large  profits.  Wages  rose 
to  a  new  high  level  and  most 
people  were  able  to  buy  the  things 
they  needed — at  least,  such  as 
were  available.  Now  it  is  all  over 
and  we  are  rapidly  returning  to 


the  point  where  we  must  once 
again  face  those  social  problems 
— the  unfinished  business  temp- 
orarily postponed  by  the  fortui- 
tous circumstances  of  war.  And 
we  find  that  those  problems  have 
increased  in  intensity  because 
of  the  great  strides  in  technology 
made  during  the  war.  Our  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  much  greater 
now  than  it  was  before  the  Wcir. 

During  the  lush  years,  when 
everybody,  including  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  was  supposed 
to  be  making  such  high  wages,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  su,ppose 
that  a  large  proportion  of  Ameri- 
cans had  satisfied  their  desire 
for  the  things  they  had  been 
denied  during  the  long,  weary 
years  of  the  depression  or  that 
they  had  saved  enough  so  that, 
with  the  war  over,  they  could  sat- 
isfy them  as  soon  as  conditions 
returned  to  normal.  Lret's  see  how 
far  along  the  road  from  rags  to 
riches  we  have  come. 

In  the  ad  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,   the   advertiser   states: 

'America  needs  housing.  More 
than  three  million  homes  right 
now!  Yet  beyond  this  immediate 
need,  20%  of  the  occupied  dwel- 
lings in  the  United  States  are 
permanently  overcrowded,  house 
more  than  one  person  per  room. 
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Add  to  that  these  facts:  21%  of 
U.S.  homes  have  no  electricity; 
31%  have  no  running  water. 

Yet  what  are  we  doing  to  solve 
this  problem?  Most  of  the  avail- 
able building  materials  are  being 
used  on  higher-priced  jobs  than 
the  average  American  family  can 
afford  or  on  expensive  commercial 
projects  on  which  the  contractors 
can  make  much  larger  profits. 
The  advertiser  continues: 

'America  needs  transportation 
— to  handle  the  nation's  1947 
traffic  in  goods  and  people.  It  is 
estimated  that  America's  railroads 
could  use  40,000  new  freight  cars, 
6,000  new  sleeping  cars  and  1,000 
new  locomotives.' 

Yet  we  are  shipping  more 
freight  cars  and  locomotives 
abroad  than  we  are  retaining  for 
our  own  needs.  Let's  read  fur- 
ther: 

'America  needs  clothing  and 
textiles — in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent demand  for  30  million  suits, 
500  milHon  pairs  of  women's 
stockings.  Nationwide  surveys 
show  that  among  all  economic 
groups  there  is  an  average  short- 
age of  42%  in  important  items 
as  wide  sheeting,  inexpensive 
house  dresses  and  boys'  overalls.' 

So  it  looks  as  though  Ameri- 
cans are  still  in  rags  and  are  a 


long  way  from  the  riches  that 
are  available  if  we  knew  how  to 
overcome  the  barrier  across  the 
road.  The  solution  offered  by  the 
advertiser  is  typical  of  the  advoc- 
ates of  private  enterprise.  Here 
is  his  answer  to  the  question: 
'How  can  America  get  what  it 
needs?' 

'The  answer  is  to  produce  more. 
Production  machines  hold  the  key 
to  producing  all  that  America 
needs.  Management  must  fur- 
ther awaken  to  the  fact  that  effi- 
cient production  machines  mean 
lower  costs;  labor  must  recognize 
that  full  utilization  of  finer  pro- 
duction machines  results  in  lower 
prices,  higher  wages.' 

It  is  ironical  that  this  firm  is 
advertising  machine  tools — the 
very  means  by  which  America 
has  been  brought  to  its  present 
social  impasse.  Up  to  a  point  the 
answer  is  correct.  Certainly  the 
way  to  get  more  is  to  produce 
more  and  do  it  with  better  mach- 
ines. But — and  this  is  the  impor- 
tant point — they  mean  higher 
wages  for  fewer  men.  The  men 
whom  the  newer  machines  replace 
will  not  share  in  these  higher 
wages.  All  they  can  expect  to  get 
will  be  relief  checks.  Yes,  that's 
the  way  to  get  higher  production 
— more  and  better  machines  and 
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fewer  men — but  how  are  we 
going  to  effect  distribution  of  the 
increased  production  to  the  mil- 
lions who  will  be  unemployed 
before  many  more  months  have 
passed? 

To  intelligent,  thinking  Ameri- 
cans, there  can  be  only  one  ans- 
wer and  that  is  the  installation  on 
the  Continent  of  North  America 
of  a  social  design  in  harmony  with 
our  technological  development. 
The  barrier  across  our  path  is  our 
present  obsolete  Pr;ice  System, 
developed  for  use  under  con- 
ditions of  scarcity.  How  can  we 
expect  to  distribute  abundance 
by  the  methods  used  for  the  dist- 


ribution of  scarcity? 

In  Horatio  Alger's  rags-to-riches 
books,  the  hero  overcomes  all 
difficulties  that  lie  in  his  path  to 
ultimate  success.  Americans,  so 
far,  have  overcome  all  difficul- 
ties of  production  and  we  can 
overcome  those  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  full  distribution,  to  all 
citizens  of  the  North  American 
Continent,  of  our  potential  abun- 
dance. Technocracy  has  the  social 
design  that  will  enable  America 
to  complete  the  final  lap  on  the 
long  journey  from  rags  to  riches. 
We  invite  your  sincere  open- 
minded  investigation. 

— Leslie  Bounds 


tAt  OTTAWA,  Aug.  16 — Consumer  prices  in  Canada  are  marching  onward  and  for- 
ward, with  the  end  still  not  in  sight,  officials  at  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
said  today. 

Early  in  July,  the  official  cost-of-living  index  had  risen  by  35%  over  the  corres- 
ponding figure  of  1939,  with  mounting  prices  of  everyday  food  necessities  being 
chiefly  responsible. 

Now,  say  the  officials,  eggs,  butter,  meat,  canned  foods  and  bakery  products 
likely  will  rise  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  last  official  report  showed  the  over-all  increase  in  food  prices  since  the 
base  period  of  August,  1939,  to  be  50%.  Rents  were  up  14%,  fuel  and  lighting 
15%,  clothing  42%  and  home  furnishings  and  services  39%.  — Canadian  Press 

if  OTTAWA,  Aug.  19 — The  relentless  drain  on  Canada's  diminishing  reserves  of 
United  States  dollars  was  thrown  into  sharp  focus  Monday  by  official  statistics  show- 
ing that  the  Dominion's  adverse  trade  balance  with  her  neighbor  stood  at  $488,000,000 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1947. 

That  total,  only  $8,700,000  away  from  the  adverse  balance  for  the  whole  of 
1946,  lent  confirmation  to  predictions  that  the  disparity  would  reach  $900,000,000 
by  the  end  of  this  year  and  underlined  the  need  for  steps  to  build  up  the  dollar 
reserves  or  right  the  unbalance. 

If,  as  expected,  this  year's  adverse  balance  jumps  to  $900,000,000,  it  will  be  the 
Worst  in  the  Dominion's  history.  — Associated  Press 
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Social  Cancer 


Cancer  has  been  known  jor  over  4,000  years;  so  has  business.  Cancer 
is  an  uncontrolled  growth  of  body  cells;  so  is  business.  The  malig- 
nancy of  cancer  does  not  immediately  make  itself  felt;  the  pain  is 
a  late  symptom — usually  too  late.  So  it  is  with  the  social  cancer  of 
business. 


In  his  book  Science  for  the  World 
of  Tomorrow,  Gerald  Wendt 
says:  'Cancer  cells  do  not  respect 
the  needs  of  the  animal,  do  not 
accord  with  any  proper  function. 
As  cells  they  are  almost  normal, 
but  they  fail  to  fit  into  the  organ- 
ization as  a  whole.  Indeed,  by 
their  unprincipled  and  unorgan- 
ized growth,  more  often  than  not 
they  kill  the  organism  to  which 
they  belong  and  thus  kill  them- 
selves  too.' 

As  we  read  this  passage,  we 
could  not  help  but  notice  the 
striking  analogy  to  our  present 
business  system.  It,  too,  shows 
no  respect  for  the  needs  of  the 
social  body  upon  which  it  feeds 
except  as  may  be  profitable  to 
itself.  The  cells,  or  the  individual 
business  organizations,  are  normal 
and  perfect  but  they,  too,  fail  to 
fit  into  the  organization  as  a 
whole.  They  exist  only  for  them- 
selves. Business,  too,  has  been 
characterized      by     unprincipled 


A  radio  talk  delivered  over  KXLA,  Los 
Angeles. 
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and  unorganized  growth — to  such 
an  extent  that,  like  cancer  cells,  it 
is  about  to  kill  the  social  body 
upon  which  it  feeds  and,  in  so 
doing,  will  kill  itself.  Suppose  we 
study  the  effects  of  business  upon 
our  society  as  we  present  ^Social 
Cancer.' 

Cancer  is  the  second  highest 
cause  of  death  in  the  United 
States,  kilUng  158,000  persons 
annually.  Through  the  last  resort 
of  a  Price  System,  war,  business 
has  taken  its  toll  of  thousands 
killed  and  millions  msumed  for  Ufe. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  cancer  of 
business  there  probably  would 
have  been  no  first  or  second  world 
wars.  It  is  now  a  well-known  fact 
that  we  entered  World  War  I  not 
so  much  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  as  to  protect  our 
European  investments  and  make 
the  world  safe  for  American  busi- 
ness. While  the  United  States  was 
still  a  debtor  nation,  we  began 
lending  abroad.  In  1900  Britain 
borrowed  $227,000,000  through 
the   House   of  Morgan-^one-fifth 
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the  cost  of  the  Boer  War.  By  1914 
American  overseas  investments 
amounted  to  $3,500,000,000  and 
almost  equalled  our  net  liabilities 
to  foreign  nations.  World  War  I 
tipped  the  balance.  And  prior  to 
World  War  I,  let  us  not  forget 
that  American  investments  in 
Haiti,  Nicaragua  and  Santo  Dom- 
ingo had  frequently  to  be  pro- 
tected by  our  marines. 

Again,  it  was  the  cancer  of 
business  —  American  business  — 
that  resulted  in  World  War  II. 
Who  but  American  industrialists 
were  responsible  for  building  the 
war  machines  of  Germany  and 
Japan?  Who  but  the  giant  Ameri- 
can corporations  controlled  the 
technology  and  the  resources  that 
the  war  lords  of  Europe  and  Asia 
so  desperately  needed  to  wage 
war?  And  how  the  cancer  cells  in 
our  social  body  grew  from  the 
day  Hitler  marched  into  Poland! 
War  has  always  been  the  greatest 
source  of  profits  for  business.  War 
dragged  us  from  the  mud  of  the 
last  depression.  Perhaps  it  will 
pull  us  from  the  next.  In  his  book 
The  Coming  Showdown,  Carl 
Dreher  deals  very  frankly  with 
this  characteristic  of  a  Price  Sys- 
tem.  He  says: 

'At  all  events  war  gave  a  de- 
firiiite   answer   to   all   hopes   that 


capitalism  could  reform  itself  and 
demonstrate  its  essentially  benig- 
nant character.  Many  honest  and 
benevolent  men  had  labored  to 
that  end.  But,  as  in  France  in 
1870  and  at  various  other  con- 
junctures when  capitalism  was 
trying  to  save  itself  from  disaster, 
their  efforts  were  defeated  by 
what  seemed  like  a  cruel  acci- 
dent. Actually  this  was  and  is 
the  fatality  of  the  system.  War  is 
part  and  parcel  of  its  structure;  it 
cannot  exist  without  war;  it  is 
war,  with  or  without  arms.  If  the 
war  with  arms  breaks  out  at  in- 
convenient times  that  may  be 
regrettable,  but  it  certainly  should 
not  occasion  any  great  surprise 
and  it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  the  long  run.  It  merely 
means  that  the  system  is  self- 
destroying.' 

Yes,  like  cancer  cells  in  the 
human  body,  the  cancer  of  busi- 
ness is  destroying  the  social  body 
and  itself  at  the  same  time. 

Cancer  has  been  known  for 
over  4,000  years;  so  has  business. 
Cancer  is  an  uncontrolled  growth 
of  body  cells;  so  is  business.  The 
malignancy  of  cancer  does  not 
immediately  make  itself  felt;  the 
pain  is  a  late  symptom — usually 
too  late.  So  it  is  with  the  social 
cancer  of  business.  It,  too,  grew 
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unnoticed  and  only  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date  has  the  pain  been 
evident.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
nation,  the  rapidly  expanding 
economy  covered  up  most  of  the 
effects  of  business  operations. 
Such  effects  as  were  evident  were 
not  recognized  as  stemming  from 
this  source.  Take,  for  example, 
depressions  and  wars.  Until  re- 
cent years,  no  one  thought  to  con- 
nect these  symptoms  with  busi- 
ness. It  wasn't  until  around  1921 
that  the  connection  was  obvious 
and  even  then  there  were  those 
who  denied  that  there  was  any 
relation  between  them. 

Now  let  us  take  a  moment  to 
study  the  nature  of  business. 
When  we  engage  in  any  business 
enterprise,  we  do  so  with  the 
object  of  making  a  profit.  Unless 
we  can  make  that  profit  we  can- 
not stay  in  business  and,  regard- 
less of  how  important  is  the  com- 
modity or  service  we  have  under- 
taken to  supply,  if  we  find  that 
we  cannot  make  a  profit,  then  we 
cannot  stay  in  business.  Here, 
again,  we  see  the  resemblance  to 
cancer  cells  which,  as  Dr.  Wendt 
points  out,  *do  not  respect  the 
needs  of  the  animal.'  By  the  very 
nature  of  business  enterprise,  it 
is  prevented  from  considering  the 
general  welfare.  It  must  look  to 


its  6wn  welfare  and  no  other.  No 
matter  how  altruistic  or  high- 
minded  your  individual  business- 
men may  be,  nor  how  great  is  his 
sense  of  public  responsibiUty,  he 
cannot  supply  a  needed  commod- 
ity or  service  if  he  cannot  make 
a  profit  in  so  doing.  He  goes  bank- 
rupt and  is  thereby  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  desires. 

And  so,  in  the  operation  of  a 
Price  System,  the  welfare  of  busi- 
ness is  paramount  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  social  cancer.  Yet 
here  again  we  see  the  resem- 
blance to  the  body  cancer.  As  the 
cells  of  business  grow  and  multi- 
ply, production  increases  and  so 
does  the  competition,  among  the 
cells,  for  existence.  This  competi- 
tion forces  the  manufacturer  to 
reduce  costs  so  that  he  can  sell  his 
goods  cheaper.  This  results  in  a 
greater  degree  of  mechanization 
which,  in  turn,  results  in  fewer 
men  being  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services. 
While  payrolls  may  show  a  higher 
rate  of  pay  per  hour,  actually 
fewer  men  receive  these  higher 
rates  and  the  rest  make  up  our 
unemployment  and  relief  rolls. 
This  is  the  inevitable  trend  as  the 
cancer  of  business  grows  in  size. 
The  social  body,  in  turn,  grows 
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weaker  and  weaker  until  even- 
tually it  wiU  collapse  altogether. 

Then  what  happyens?  We  know 
the  human  body  dies,  but  what  of 
the  social  body?  Will  that,  too, 
die?  Well,  we  left  our  crystal 
ball  at  home  and  we  cannot  an- 
swer that,  but  we  can  tell  you 
this:  that,  unless  we  take  steps  to 
remove  the  social  cancer  of  busi- 
ness by  changing  the  form  of 
society  under  which  we  live, 
social  chaos  will  result  and  many 
millions  of  North  Americans  will 
not  survive  the  collapse. 

As  the  technology  of  this  Con- 
tinent has  developed  over  the 
past  hundred  years,  the  need  for 
changing  over  to  a  scientifically 
operated  social  system  has  be- 
come increasingly  evident  to 
those  few  who  have  taken  suffi- 
cient interest  in  the  future  wel- 
fare of  this  Continent  to  study  our 
social  needs.  The  pains,  so  appar- 
ent in  the  social  body  at  the 
present  time,  were  traced  to  the 
cancer  of  business  some  years  ago 
when  the  Technical  Alliance,  fore- 
runner of  Technocracy  Inc.,  con- 
ducted an  energy  survey  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  This 
survey  showed  quite  clearly  the 
relationship  between,  such  factors 
as  our  increasing  technology,  our 
natural  resources,   the  operation 


of  our  business  system,  the  total 
population  of  the  Continent,  the 
availability  of  trained  techni- 
cians and,  most  important  of  all, 
our  increasing  use  of  extraneous 
or  non-human  energy  in  doing 
work.  It  all  added  up  to  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  whether  we 
wanted  it  or  not.  Yet,  here  we 
are  tied  to  an  economy  which 
could  only  exist  under  conditions 
of  scarcity. 

This  new  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  our  social  system  made 
it  possible  to  predict  with  great 
accuracy  the  probable  course  of 
future  economic  events  on  this 
Continent  and  underUned  the 
necessity  for  preparing  for  the 
first  great  social  change  in  his- 
tory. It  pointed  unmistakably  to 
the  need  for  an  entirely  different 
form  of  social  system  than  the 
world  has  ever  known — a  scienti- 
fically designed  social  system  in- 
tended to  produce  and  distribute 
an  abundance  —  something  that 
had  never  been  attempted  before 
for  the  simple  reason  that  never 
before  had  it  been  possible.  The 
cancer  of  business,  living  on  the 
scarcity  of  the  past,  would  have 
to  be  cut  if  we  were  to  enjoy  the 
abundance  made  possible  by  the 
happy  combination  of  technology, 
resources   and   manpower   which 
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existed  on  this  Continent.  In  fact 
the  cancer  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved if  we  were  to  live. 

And  so,  the  men  who  formed 
the  Technical  Alliance,  outstand- 
ing engineers,  technicians,  econ- 
omists and  scientists  of  that  day, 
under  the  leadership  of  Howard 
Scott,  now  Director-in-Chief  of 
Technocracy  Inc.,  drafted  the  de- 
sign for  the  New  America.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  blue- 
prints for  a  social  system  were 
prepared  in  advance  and  the 
Organization  of  Technocracy  Inc. 
was  formed  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram of  education  so  that  the  Am- 
erican people  might  be  prepared 
for  the  social  change  that  would 
eventually  arrive.  Those  men 
knew  that  if  North  America  was 
not  prepared  for  that  change,  dis- 
aster in  the  shape  of  social  chaos 
would  result  and  the  progress  of 
centuries  would  be  swept  away 
in  the  collapse  of  our  present 
social  structure. 

Only  when  we  have  installed 
the    social   design   of   the   North 


American  Technate  will  we  ever 
know  security,  abundance  and 
peace,  for  only  that  design  can 
give  those  to  us.  And  who  knows 
to  what  heights  our  civilization 
may  reach  once  the  social  cancer 
of  business  has  been  removed  and 
science  is  free  to  work  for  all 
North  Americans  instead  of  for 
the  benefit  of  business  first. 
Countless  inventions,  now  with- 
held because  of  the  ill  effect  they 
would  have  upon  established 
financial  interests,  will  be  re- 
leased and  future  research  into 
the  basic  sciences  will  be  free 
from  the  restraining  effects  of 
our  system  of  so-called  'free 
enterprise.'  The  criterion  then 
will  be  the  benefits  that  will  be 
available  to  all  of  us  instead  of,  as 
now,  the  profits  that  will  accrue 
to  business  interests. 

Why  not  join  with  us  in  the 
building  of  the  New  America — 
a  strong,  clean,  healthy  social 
body — free  from  the  social  cancer 
of  business? 


*  IF  SUCH  REACTION  SHOULD  DEVELOP  .  .  .  then  it  is  certain  that  even 
though  we  shall  have  conquered  our  enemies  on  the  battlefields  abroad,  we  shall 
have  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  fascism  here  at  home.  — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

i^  YOU  CAN  SEND  a  message  around  the  world  in  one  seventh  of  a  second,  yet 
it  may  take  years  to  force  a  simple  idea  through  a  quarter  inch  of  human  skull. 

—Charles  F.  Kettering 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NOBTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 


c^i^: 


WHAT? 

"^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
•^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

tA:  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
"jAr  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 


WHERE? 

:Ar  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

:Ar  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

tAt  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ* 
omists  that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  ^  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  ih© 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

"jAr  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  aU  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  it 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  balding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
■y^  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Join  Technocracy  Now! 

NO  SOLUTION  to  the  social  problems  of  United  States 
and  Canada  is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  political 
structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change  implicit 
in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and 
political  parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their 
psychotic  fear  of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspir- 
ing to  involve  both  countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to 
stop  social  change  and  make  the  world  safe  for  Ameri- 
can business.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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Who  Is  Really  Loyal? 


■T'HE  current  check  on  'loyalty' 
^  of  government  employees  in 
United  States  has  led  us  to  make 
our  own  disloyalty  list.  We  con- 
sider as  disloyal  to  the  Continent 
all  citizens  who: 

Conspire  to  promote  World 
War  III. 

Seek  to  install  fascism  or  com- 
munism in  North  Amierica. 

Hold  a  higher  loyalty  to  a 
foreign  state. 

Try  to  freeze  social  change. 

Waste  our  natural  resources  in 
pursuit  of  profit. 

Force  prices  up  for  the  con- 
sumer by  cartel  practices. 

Interfere  with  the  introduction 
of  technological  advances. 

Manufacture  inferior  articles 
for  greater  turnover. 

Restrict  production  of  essential 
commodities. 

Sell  harmful  products. 

Suppress  or  distort  the  facts  on 
our  social  situation. 


Ridicule  those  who  would  give 
us  the  facts. 

Use  economic  pressure  against 
individuals  or  groups. 

Maintain  political  lobbies  to 
further  their  particular  group  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

In  short,  we  consider  as  dis- 
loyal those  people  who  pursue 
their  special  interests  regardless 
of  the  general  welfare. 

Technocrats  are  among  the 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens 
on  this  Continent,  and  they  pro- 
pose a  new  method  of  social 
operations  which  will  render  the 
profitable  economic  and  social 
practices  of  the  above  listed  dis- 
loyalties highly  unprofitable  if 
not  impossible.  Technocracy's  de- 
sign would  remove  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  incentive  for 
any  North  American  to  perpetu- 
ate the  social  practices  of  disloy- 
alty to  this  Continent. 


ii^  MEN  ARE  NOT,  as  a  rule  nominated  for  the  Presidency  because  they  are  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  party  from  the  standpoint  of  ability  and  experience.  Many 
fine  men,  who  would  have  made  great  Presidents,  could  never  be  nominated. 
National  conventions  of  both  parties  usually  pick  a  man  who  is  considered  the  most 
available  from  a  vote-getting  point  of  view,  with  a  secondary  emphasis  upon  his 
competency  as  President  if  elected.  — James  A.  Farley 
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The  Buy-Buy  Blues 


There  have  been  musical  ditties  in  the  recent  past  whose  melodies  and 
lyrics  have  oppressed  our  senses,  but  none  so  strongly,  so  consistently, 
or  so  disastrously  as  the  'Buy-Buy  Blues  of  the  advertising  profession. 
In  the  Technate,  we  will  no  longer  be  tortured  by  advertising  discords. 


"DILLBOARDS  deface  our  most 
■■^  scenic  highways.  Singing 
commercials  interrupt  our  favor- 
ite radio  programs.  Full-page 
color  sheets  extolling  the  virtues 
of  this  and  that  product  stare  at 
us  from  the  pages  of  our  chief 
magazines.  We  cannot  even  read 
our  daily  newspaper  without 
dodging  around  the  sides  of  in- 
sinuating advertisements.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  in  any  com- 
munity of  whatever  size  to  escape 
more  than  temporarily  the  flood 
of  selling  propaganda  directed 
our  way  by  the  makers  of  nearly 
every  consumable  article. 

All  to  what  purpose? 

Its  only  purpose  is  to  convince 
us  that  we  should  buy  the  par- 
ticular commodity.  To  this  end 
the  manufacturers  of  Canada  and 
United  States  spend  an  aggregate 
sum  of  as  much  as  $400  million 
annually. 

As  a  dominant  feature  in  our 
Price  System  existence,  advertis- 
ing is  a  major  example  of  the  role 
that    enyironmental    conditioning 


plays  in  our  lives  (see  'Behavior 
vs.  Progress'  in  September  Tech- 
nocracy Digest) .  That  it  is  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  create  inducive 
conditioning  satisfactory  to  the 
advertiser  is  readily  deduced 
from  one  definition  of  advertise 
ing  which  states  that  it  is  'a  form 
of  publicity  directed  according  to 
a  definite  plan  to  influence 
people  to  act  or  think  as  the 
author  desires.' 

This  'form  of  publicity'  has 
been  fantastically  successful  due 
to  a  purely  psychological  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  taken  by 
the  advertisers.  Many  firms  con- 
sider the  matter  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  retain  competent  psy- 
chologists in  their  service  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  mapping  out  ad- 
vertising campaigns.  Such  a  step 
is  a  logical  one.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  potential  customers — human 
beings^ — are  to  be  exploited  to 
the  maximum  advantage  of  the 
various  firms,  they  must  know  all 
they  can  of  how  human  beings 
behave     under    all    given    condi- 
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lions,  and  be  able  to  predict  with 
some  satisfactory  degree  of  ex- 
actitude how  they  will  probably 
act  under  certain  other  condi- 
tions superimposed  by  the  ad- 
vertisers. This  is  the  work  of  the 
psychologists. 

These  men  have  as  their  work- 
ing basis  a  group  of  'desires'  aris- 
ing from  natural  needs  and  bod- 
ily comforts  to  which  the  adver- 
tisers cater.  Among  the  basic  'de- 
sires' tabulated  by  the  psychol- 
ogists are:  eating  and  drinking 
(food  and  beverages)  sex  (cos- 
metics, deodorants,  jewelry,  etc.), 
rest  and  comfort  (furniture,  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  plumbing  fix- 
tures, homes,  real  estate,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.),  escape  from  dan- 
ger (all  types  of  insurance,  medi- 
cines), conformity  (anything  cur- 
rently popular  which  puts  the 
buyer  in  the  same  class  as  others 
— such  as  'zoot'  suits),  pre-emin- 
ence (anything  exclusive  which 
puts  the  possessor  in  a  class  by 
himself — such  as  an  expensive 
automobile) ,  parental  desire 
(toys,  cameras  and  film  for  pre- 
serving the  youth  in  pictures, 
etc.),  desire  to  play  (athletic 
equipment,  sports  wear,  etc.). 
The  commodities  mentioned  in 
parenthesis  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  types  sold  under 
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the  heading  of  each  of  the  basic 
desires.  There  are  as  well  such 
acquired  desires  as  cleanliness, 
beauty,  economy  and  hospitaUty, 
each  of  which  have  a  correspond- 
ing list  of  commodities  which  are 
sold  under  their  respective  ban- 
ners. 

The  applied  psychology  of  ad- 
vertising is  at  times  extremely 
subtle — at  other  times,  blatantly 
abusive.  Of  whichever  nature  it 
is,  its  design  is  not  only  to  rec- 
ommend the  advertiser's  solution 
to  the  prospective  customer's 
active-desire,  but  to  arouse  by  sug- 
gestion an  artificial  correspond- 
ing desire  which  will  lead  to  a 
purchase  of  the  advertised  article. 
Exemplary  of  this  latter  condi- 
tion is  the  instance  of  a  person, 
upon  spying  a  billboard  portray- 
ing a  large  bottle  of  'pop'  resting 
in  a  snov/  bank,  taking  time  off 
from  his  walk  to  enter  a  store  and 
buy  a  bottle  of  that  particular 
beverage.  He  may  not  have  been 
in  the  slightest  thirsty,  but  the 
advertisement  was  sufficient 
stimulus  to  produce  the  condi- 
tioned reflex  desired  by  the  bev- 
erage manufacturers. 

Principal  media  through  which 
advertising  is  disseminated  to 
the  public  are  those  of  radio, 
newspapers,   magazines   and  bill- 
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boards.  Though  style  of  presenta- 
tion vary  somewhat  between 
these  media,  the  general  methods 
are  the  same.  Psychologists  claim 
that  when  a  person  buys  any  com- 
modity he  is  in  reaUty  purchasing 
an  answer  to  the  specific  desire 
which  that  commodity  represents. 
Therefore  the  task  of  the  adver- 
tiser is  to  establish  a  relationship 
between  his  product  and  a 
natural  or  acquired  desire.  This 
is  accompUshed  by  displaying  the 
name  of  the  product  in  oversize 
letters  in  immediate  proximity 
with  an  enlarged  illustration  of 
the  commodity  itself.  A  few 
salient  points  are  then  highlighted 
to  show  how  greatly  the  com- 
modity meets  the  desire.  None 
but  superlative  adjectives  are 
used  in  its  description  in  order  to 
leave  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is 
the  best  in  its  particular  line. 

A  very  successful  way  of  put- 
ting an  advertising  message  across 
is  to  have  the  product  concerned 
apparently  vouched  for  by  groups 
of  persons  whose  positions  are 
eminently  respected.  Actually,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
persons  in  this  category,  but 
merely  to  intimate  in  carefully 
chosen  words  that  they  are  for 
well-founded  reasons  favorable  to 
the    product.    Thus,    one    well- 


known  brand  of  dentifrice  is  ad- 
vertised by  stating  that  'practic- 
ally every  dentist  in  the  world 
cleans  your  teeth  with  powder.' 
Millions  of  persons  are  induced 
to  buy  this  brand  of  tooth  powder 
on  the  strength  of  that  state- 
ment, though  it  is  known  that  in 
reality  dentists  convert  their 
pumice  powder  to  a  paste  before 
using  it  on  the  teeth. 

The  assertion  of  a  familiar 
beauty  soap  that  'nine  out  of  ten 
screen  stars  use  it'  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  multitudes  of  beauty- 
hungry  females  to  rush  to  the 
closest  toiletry  counters  for  stocks 
of  it. 

What  is  the  psychology  behind 
this  behavior? 

Advertising  psychologists  are 
aware  that  there  still  remains  in 
most  people  a  trace  of  that  ser- 
vility which  induced  their  ances- 
tors to  show  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  leaders  who  had  imposed 
autocratic  authority  over  them. 
The  respect  shown  to  these  per- 
sons was  later  passed  on  to  any- 
one in  a  social  status  above  the 
level  of  the  general  population, 
whether  he  be  politician,  merch- 
ant, scholar,  clergyman  or  actor. 

Now  we  listen  with  similar  re- 
spect to  anyone  whose  reputation 
is  well-known.  It  doesn't  matter 
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how  little  he  may  know  of  affairs 
outside  his  own  narrow  sphere  of 
activity,  we  accept  as  gospel 
truth  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him  on  any  subject — purely  on 
the  strength  of  his  reputation.  We 
pay  the  same  tribute  to  printed 
matter  according  to  the  relative 
grade  of  the  publication  in  which 
it  appears.  The  'pulp'  magazines 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale, 
while  the  heavily  circularized 
'slicks'  are  at  the  top  of  the  maga- 
zines commanding  public  respect. 
In  these  publications,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  reader  know 
who  the  author  is  in  order  for  an 
authentic  sounding  message  to  be 
accepted  at  face  value.  The  pres- 
tige of  the  publication  itself  is 
taken  as  a  guarantee  for  any 
material  that  appears  in  it.  Hence, 
any  product  which  is  advertised 
by  the  reputed  testimony  of  a 
person  or  grou,p  of  persons  whose 
social  or  functional  position  is  re- 
spected, or  is  advertised  in  a  well- 
regarded  publication,  frequently 
attracts  outstanding  attention 
from  large  numbers  of  people  who 
then  buy  the  product. 

Monotonous  repetition  of  the 
same  theme  is  one  means  employ- 
ed by  advertisers  in  drawing  at- 
tention to  their  product.  Slogans 
embodying  some  basic  character- 


istic of  the  commodity  are  coined 
and  drilled  with  the  subtlety  of 
a  sledge  hammer  into  the  minds 
of  the  potential  customers.  It 
matters  not  how  obnoxious  the 
slogan  may  be.  If  it  is  repeated 
,  often  enough  it  will  perforce 
make  itself  known  and  will 
attract  some  buyers.  Character- 
istic of  repetitious  advertising  is 
the  'singing  commercial'  that 
curdles  the  air-waves  during  the 
entire  broadcasting  day.  Odious 
as  such  advertising  is,  it  never- 
theless accomphshes  its  intended 
purpose  of  keeping  the  name  of 
the.  product  before  the  pubhc. 
What  does  it  matter  the  methods 
used  as  long  as  they  buy — buy — 
buy! 

So  far  we  have  considered  ad- 
vertising in  the  most  general 
sense.  It  is  essentially,  however, 
a  competitive  activity.  Were  it 
not  for  the  host  of  other  goods  of 
the  same  nature  on  the  market, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
manufacturers  of  any  product  to 
go  to  such  lengths  in  selling  it. 
Viewed  from  this  angle,  there- 
fore, advertising  becomes  a 
struggle  on  the  part  of  each  man- 
ufacturer to  outdo  all  competi- 
tors in  publicizing  their  respective 
commodities  prominently  and 
convincingly. 
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Radio  is  the  incomparable  and 
indiscriminate  ally  of  all  adver- 
tisers in  accomplishing  this  end. 
That  this  must  be  a  proven  effec- 
tive medium  is  apparent  in  the 
fabulous  salaries  paid  each  week 
to  leading  entertainers  by  willing 
sponsors.  Many  popular  perform- 
ers are  paid  several  thousand  dol- 
lars a  week  for  a  half -hour  broad- 
cast. These  persons  through  their 
particular  gifts  of  entertainment 
build  up  loyal  audiences  number- 
ing in  the  millions.  A  halo  of  wor- 
shipful virtue  is  built  around 
each  favorite  star  until  he  be- 
comes to  his  listeners  the  symbol 
of  everything  good  and  worth- 
while. His  'fans'  are  unable,  then, 
to  imagine  that  their  hero  would 
permit  his  name  to  be  linked  with 
that  of  any  product  that  could  in 
any  way  be  held  in  disrepute. 

But  radio  stars  like  everyone 
else  are  only  human,  and  it  is  a 
decided  human  characteristic  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportun- 
ity to  improve  one's  environ- 
mental circumstances  and  to  sus- 
tain it  at  the  highest  possible 
standard.  They  must  not  be  too 
greatly  censored,  therefore,  if 
they  succumb  to  those  lures  to 
which  their  less  fortunate  fellows 
would  willingly  fall  heir.  Also  it 
is  possible  that  the  radio  star  is 


unaware  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
product  about  which  he  jokes 
with  his  program  announcer. 
Whether  or  not  he  is  aware  is  of 
no  concern  to  the  manufacturers. 
They  have  used  him  as  a  most 
effective  tool  in  prying  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  pockets  of 
loyal  listeners. 

The  answer  given  by  manufac- 
turers to  queries  on  their  enor- 
mous advertising  expenditures  is 
that  they  are  rendering  a  genu- 
ine service  to  the  public  by  mak- 
ing available  to  them  a  new  pro- 
duct which  can  better  satisfy  the 
specific  need  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed than  any  of  its  forerun- 
ners. Investigations  conducted  in 
recent  years,  however,  have  indi- 
cated that  these  claims  are  often 
extremely  fictitious.  Indeed,  far 
from  answering  the  needs  for 
which  they  are  intended,  they 
range  from  being  just  plain  use- 
less   to    being   actually    harmful. 

A  short  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  some  highly  advertised 
types  of  consumer  goods  will  sub- 
stantiate the  foregoing. 

Dentifrices.  The  accumulated 
claims  made  by  various  firms  that 
their  brands  will:  (1)  keep  teeth 
from  decaying,  (2)  make  teeth 
white  in  one  day,  (3)  prevent 
pyorrhea    and   other    diseases    of 
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the  mouth,  (4)  correct  acid  con- 
dition of  the  mouth  for  several 
hours,  and  (5)  destroy  mouth 
organisms  injurious  to  general 
health,  are  all  false.  No  dentifrice 
is  anything  more  than  a  moderate 
cleansing  agent,  and  some  do  not 
accomplish  even  this  very  effect- 
ively. In  fact  many  dental  specia- 
lists recommend  a  straight  salt 
solution,  precipitated  chalk  or 
plain  baking  soda  in  preference 
to  the  advertised  dentifrices. 
Harmful  materials  in  dentifrices 
have  been  found  to  include  potas- 
sium chlorate  (8  grams  of  which 
in  a  single  dose  can  cause  death), 
grit  that  scratches  tooth  enamel, 
soap  (too  caustic  for  use  on 
teeth) ,  decay  -  promoting  sugar, 
and  a  coloring  substance  known 
as  phenolphthalein. 

Cosmetics.  Equally  extravagant 
and  fictitious  have  been  the 
claims  of  the  cosmetic  manufac- 
turers. One  type  of  cleansing 
cream  is  said  to  'neutralize  the 
acid  accumulation  of  the  skin.' 
According  to  the  Health  and 
Hygiene  dermatologists,  the  'acid 
accumulation'  is  purely  a  fig- 
ment of  the  copywriter's  imagina- 
tion. But  the  authoritative  sound- 
ing statement  sells  the  cleansing 
cream.  Other  cosmetics  are  claim- 
ed to  remove  blackheads,  supply 


Vitamin  D  to  the  skin,  remove 
unsightly  hair,  prevent  body 
odor,  keep  hands  smooth  and 
young,  and  so  on.  Considered  in 
the  order  named,  the  professed 
blackhead  remover  is  not  as  ef- 
iective  as  soap  and  water,  the 
only  source  of  Vitamin  D  is 
straight  sunshine,  the  hair  re- 
mover is  harmful  to  the  skin  due 
to  content  of  deadly  thallium  ace- 
tate, the  soa,p  claimed  to  prevent 
B.O.  is  no  more  effective  than  any 
other  soap  and  only  succeeds  in 
its  purpose  by  swapping  one  odor 
for  another,  and  the  presence  of 
'resorcinol'  in  the  hand  cream 
actually  is  irritating  to  the  skin 
in  many  cases. 

Cosmetics  have  contained  such 
injurious  ingredients  as  fatal 
arsenic  and  lead,  carbolic  acid, 
salicylic  acid,  and  ammoniated 
mercury,  which  is  a  corrosive 
chemical  compound. 

Antiseptics.  The  record  against 
advertised  antiseptics  is  not  so 
much  of  what  they  do  as  what 
they  fail  to  do.  Their  main  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  bacteria  which 
might  infect  open  wounds.  Most 
of  the  patent  antiseptics  are  am- 
azingly weak  and  ineffectual  in 
this  respect.  It  was  demonstrated 
in  respect  to  one  such  germ-killer, 
for  instance,   that  though  it  was 
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supposed  to  kill  certain  germs  in 
15  seconds,  they  were  still  alive 
after  48  hours  contact  with  the 
antiseptic!  Others  are  effective 
with  some  bacteria,  but  are  in- 
effective with  other  bacteria 
which  are  just  as  harmful.  More- 
over, some  bacteria  which  are 
beneficial  are  killed  in  wholesale 
numbers.  Chief  danger  in  these 
fake  antiseptics  is  that  they  build 
up  a  false  confidence  in  the  user, 
who  frequently  neglects  to  solicit 
proper  attention  afterward  when 
it  is  most  needed. 

Such  is  the  record  on  only  three 
types  of  commodities,  and  they 
are  very  sketchy  records  at  that. 
Many  more  examples  could  be 
enumerated,  but  they  would 
serve  only  to  increase  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case  against  the  ad- 
vertisers. 

Advertisers  have  'milked'  the 
public  for  all  the  traffic  would 
bear,  but  the  sun  of  their  hey-day 
is  setting.  Their  psychologists 
appear  to  have  overlooked  one 
salient  point  in  human  behavior 
in  projecting  their  phony  cam- 
paigns. They  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  when  people  have  been 
subjected  to  stimuli  which 
through  some  consequent  action 
of  theirs  produces  the  desired  re- 
sults, the  tendency  is  to  continue 


that  action;  however,  if  the  re- 
sult for  some  reason  is  unsatis- 
factory or  is  not  forthcoming,  the 
stimuH  lose  their  effect,  and  the 
appropriate  responses  cease. 
Translated  into  other  terms,  this 
means  that  the  stimulus  (adver- 
tising) has  prompted  the  public  to 
take  an  appropriate  action  (buy- 
ing the  advertised  product)  to 
achieve  the  desired  result  (satis- 
faction of  a  need  through  use  of 
the  advertised  product).  Results 
obtained  from  the  advertised  pro- 
duct have  not  measured  up  to  the 
claimed  standard,  so  that  the  stim- 
ulus of  advertising  is  not  meet- 
ing with  its  former  success  in 
causing  potential  customers  to 
buy.  Though  many  people  con- 
tinue to  bite  on  any  line  that  is 
thrown  to  them,  we  are  becoming 
less  gullible  'suckers'  on  the 
whole,  and  refuse  to  accept  any 
but  the  most  juicy  and  inviting 
baits. 

The  advertising  copywriters 
have  spotted  with  some  alarm  this 
increasing  reluctance  to  be  hook- 
ed, and  have  been  busily  engaged 
in  devising  new  lures,  to  which 
at  times  even  the  most  wary  of 
us  fall  victim.  As  long  as  results 
are  obtained,  there  will  be  ad- 
vertising. There  is  still  a  highly 
lucrative  pay-off  from  this  'form 
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of  publicity,'  but  a  long-term 
view  of  the  situation  measured  in 
terms  of  satisfaction  to  the  buy- 
ing public  indicates  a  pessimistic 
trend  for  advertising. 

Whatever  the  future  of  advert- 
ising within  the  Price  System,  it 
is  certain  that  it  will  die  with  the 
latter,  for  it  has  no  place  in  a  non- 
price  system.  It  can  exist  only  in 
a  society  in  which  goods  must  be 
sold  in  mass  quantities  for  a  pro- 
fit. Where  there  is  not  this  need, 
there  is  no  need  of  advertising. 

Assuming  the  demise  of  the 
Price  System  and  its  replacement 
by  a  form  of  society  designed  ac- 
cording to  the  blueprints  of  Tech- 
nocracy, what  will  take  the  place 
of  advertisements  to  inform  the 
populace  of  the  availability  of 
goods? 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
gigantic  catalogs  sent  out  to  reg- 
ular customers  by  mail  order 
houses.  In  them  are  listed  with 
profuse  illustrations  all  lines  of 
mechandise  obtainable  from  the 
store  in  question.  This  listing  in- 
cludes the  item's  serial  ordering 
number  and  its  full  description 
with  respect  to  available  sizes, 
color  ranges  and  price. 

A  similar  system  of  cataloging 
would  likely  be  used  in  the  Tech- 
nate  with  two  notable  differences. 


First,  the  price  tag  would  be  sub- 
stituted by  a  figure  denoting  the 
energy  cost  of  the  respective  item. 
This  quantity  would  be  deducted 
from  a  consumer's  Energy  Certi- 
ficate when  the  item  was  'pur- 
chased' by  him.  Second,  the 
goods  represented  in  the  catalog 
would  not  only  be  those  of  a 
single  distributing  center,  but  of 
all  the  goods  manufactured  for 
consumer  use  by  the  many  pro- 
ductive sequences  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

The  catalog,  which  would  be 
placed  in  all  distribution  depots, 
would  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  satisfy  all  needs, 
though  it  is  unlikely  that  copies 
would  be  circulated  to  all  private 
residences.  Such  a  procedure 
would  be  as  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary as  would  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  city  directories  to  all  resi- 
dents of  a  metropolitan  area. 

There  would  be  periodic  revi- 
sions of  the  catalog  in  order  to 
delete  articles  upon  which  pro- 
duction had  ceased,  and  to  add 
new  ones  which  had  become 
available  since  printing  of  the 
previous  edition. 

Though  representative  of  all 
available  commodities,  the  cata- 
log would  mainly  be  used  for  ref- 
erence  purposes   on   a   relatively 
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long-term  basis.  In  order  to  keep 
abreast  of  current  production  re- 
leases, supplementary  bulletins 
would  be  posted  frequently  in  the 
daily  news  journals.  These  latter, 
like  the  present  day  newspapers, 
would  be  circulated  to  all  house- 
holds. 

Since  the  profit  motive  would 
disappear  with  money,  there 
would  be  no  attempt  to  'high- 
pressure'  the  pubUc  into  acquir- 
ing any  article.  Though  full  de- 
scriptions and  uses  would  be 
given  on  all  commodities,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  consumers 
whether  or  not  they  wished  to  use 
them.  Their  'vote'  expressed  in 
terms  of  how  little  or  how  much 
they  utilized  each  would  determ- 
ine in  what  quantities  the  com- 
modities would  be  produced. 

Contrary  to  the  present  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  shoddy 
goods  and  health-injuring  nos- 
trums which  necessitate  expert 
advertising  technique  and  sales- 
manship to  ensure  fast  and  lucra- 
tive turn-over,  the  emphasis  of 
the  Technate  would  be  on  dur- 
able  and  beneficial   commodities. 

As  the  time  left  to  the  obsolete 


Price  System  melts  hke  snow  on 
a  hot  range,  so  diminish  the  days 
in  which  North  Americans  will 
be  assailed  with  the  flood  of  bilge 
known  as  advertising.  Through 
its  channels  of  radio,  press  and 
billboards,  we  have  been  cajoled, 
coerced,  persuaded,  duped  and 
flattered  into  buying  commodi- 
ties that  were  injurious  to  our 
health,  gadgets  that  were  useless 
to  us,  and  articles  that  failed  to 
meet  the  specified  standards  of 
quality.  'Try  this,  try  that — ^buy 
this,  buy  that'  has  been  the  too 
familiar  theme  of  advertiser's 
song. 

There  have  been  musical  ditties 
in  the  recent  past  whose  melodies 
and  lyrics  have  oppressed  our 
senses,  but  none  so  strongly,  so 
consistently,  or  so  disastrously  as 
the  'Buy-Buy  Blues'  of  the  ad- 
vertising profession.  It  is  a  rehef 
to  know  that  it  will  finally  go  the 
way  of  all  its  notorious  predeces- 
sors. Nor  will  its  moronic  theme 
be  duplicated,  for  it  is  only  with- 
in the  diseased  mentality  of  its 
Price  System  composer  that  such 
a  discordant  inspiration  could 
take  place.  — Rupert  N.  Urquhart 


Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  author's  personal  perspective  of  how  a  small  part  of  distri- 
bution would  be  effected  in  the  Technate. 
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Toward  Technocracy 


This  Continent  has  made  many  steps  'Toward  Technocracy.'  Here 
we  note  a  few  of  them  and  see  how  far  we  have  come  along  the  line 
toward  at  least  an  acceptance  of  the  need  for  many  of  the  basic 
requirements  of  a  technological  society. 


■pOR  many  years,  Technocracy 
^  Inc.  has  been  carrying  on  a 
program  of  education  designed  to 
awaken  North  Americans  to  the 
need  of  preparing  for  the  social 
change  which  is  fast  approaching 
on  this  Continent.  With  every 
advance  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  day  of  change  draws 
nearer  and  the  need  for  a  func- 
tional society  to  match  our  scien- 
tific and  technological  develop- 
ment becomes  more  apparent. 

During  the  course  of  these  past 
years,  Technocracy  has  made 
many  predictions  as  to  approach- 
ing economic  events  and  condi- 
tions, most  of  which  have  been 
vahdated.  So,  too,  in  presenting 
the  social  design  that  the  technol- 
ogy of  this  area  dictates,  we  have 
suggested  methods  that  would 
have  to  be  adopted  if  we  are  to 
make  the  fullest  possible  use  of 
our  resources  and  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  people 
living  on  this  Continent.  The  fact 
that  many  of  these  suggestions 
have    already    been    adopted    in 
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part  and  that  the  thinking  of 
many  people  is  being  directed 
along  these  lines  is  shown  by 
press  reports  that  appear  from 
time  to  time.  While  we  do  not 
have  space  to  make  an  extensive 
presentation  of  this  theme,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  note  a  few 
of  them  and  see  how  far  we  have 
come  along  the  line  toward  at 
least  an  acceptance  of  the  need 
for  many  of  the  basic  require- 
ments of  a  technological  society. 
If  anyone  not  familiar  with  the 
tremendous  potentialities  of  this 
great  Continent  of  ours  were  to 
glance  through  lesson  22  of  the 
Technocracy  Study  Course,  he 
might  be  excused  for  showing  a 
slight  trace  of  skepticism  over 
some  of  the  seemingly  amazing 
changes  proposed  over  our  tradi- 
tional methods  of  operation.  He 
would  learn,  for  instance,  of 
giant  farms  25  miles  square, 
operating  on  a  24  -  hour  -  a  -  day 
basis;  of  homes  mass-produced  by 
the  millions;  of  Continental 
waterways     and     transportation 
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systems  and  so  on.  And  in  each 
branch  of  our  Continental  activi- 
ties he  would  learn  of  the  amaz- 
ing things  —  far  more  amazing 
than  the  numerous  postwar 
gadgets  that  were  promised  and 
which  have  not  yet  been  deliv- 
ered—  that  our  scientists  and 
engineers  have  made  possible 
and  which  we  can  have  once  the 
interference  controls  of  the  Price 
System  no  longer  stand  in  the 
way. 

Some  Americans  still  like  to 
think  of  the  American  farmer  as 
a  rugged  individualist  who  tills 
his  own  little  farm  and  is  com- 
pletely independent.  Such  people 
are  still  thinking  in  terms  of 
pioneer  days  and  one  has  only  to 
consider  the  workings  of  the  Fed- 
eral price-support  law  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean.  This  law, 
before  it  expires  on  December 
31,  1948,  will  have  cost  the  Am- 
erican people  millions  of  tons  of 
food  destroyed  so  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  will  go  to 
maintain  the  income  of  the  farm- 
ers. It  is  the  only  possible  way, 
under  a  Price  System,  of  insuring 
farm  income.  Of  all  groups  in  our 
nation  who  are  affected  by  the 
abundance  we  are  able  to  pro- 
duce, the  farmer  gets  hit  the 
hardest.    And    yet    we    need    the 


food  he  raises — not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  hungry  millions  all 
over  the  world — and  to  destroy 
one  pound  of  it  that  can  be  used, 
is  criminal  stupidity. 

However,  we  are  digressing 
from  our  main  theme.  With  the 
development  of  farm  machinery, 
the  trend  has  been  toward  larger 
farms  just  as,  in  the  industrial 
world,  the  trend  has  been  toward 
larger  corporations,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  Large  operations 
are  more  efficient  than  small 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
farming.  Modern  farm  machin- 
ery cannot  be  efficiently  used 
on  small  farms  and  so,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  the  consoli- 
dation into  large  operating  units 
of  many  of  our  smaller  farms. 
And  why  not?  There  is  no  moral 
virtue  in  hard  work  and  we  have 
been  trying  for  countless  centur- 
ies to  lighten  the  burden  of 
human  toil.  Now  that  we  have  the 
opportunity,  why  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  operate  in  such 
a  way  that  we  use  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  human  labor  in 
the  production  of  farm  products. 
Of  course,  such  a  practice  will 
have  adverse  effects  in  a  Price 
System  because  it  would  greatly 
increase  unemployment.  Yet 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  gen- 
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eral  welfare  it  is  better  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  with  as 
little  human  effort  as  possible 
and  find  a  new  method  of  distri- 
bution. The  social  design  of  Tech- 
nocracy provides  for  such  a 
method  of  distribution,  but  that 
is  another  story.  Just  now,  our 
purpose  is  to  point  out  the  indica- 
tions of  an  increasing  realization 
that  large-scale  operations  are 
needed. 

Probably  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  large-scale  farming  is 
found  in  the  Seabrook  Farms  in 
New  Jersey.  Here  is  a  huge 
operating  unit  of  19,000  acres — 
a  veritable  factory  in  the  field.  It 
operates  its  own  quick-freezing 
plant  and  cannery,  and  millions 
of  pounds  of  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables are  grown  and  quick-frozen 
or  canned  every  year.  The  com- 
pany has  erected  850  family- 
type  dwellings  forming  what  is 
known  as  Seabrook  Village.  A 
modern  child-care  center  is  pro- 
vided and  a  community  hall  is 
the  center  of  social  and  recrea- 
tional activities  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  full-time  social  direc- 
tor. Night  classes  provide  instruc- 
tion in  various  hobbies.  Certainly, 
Seabrook  Farms  points  the  way 
to  the  even  larger  farming  com- 
munities of  the  North  American 


Technate  and  is  a  good  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  make  hfe 
easier  and  more  pleasant  for  that 
'son  of  toil' — the  farmer. 

An  integral  part  of  the  Tech- 
nate would  be  the  Research 
Sequence,  responsible  for  con- 
tinuous research  into  all  the  basic 
sciences,  the  development  of  new 
processes,  products  and  equip- 
ment. The  requirements  of  this 
job  make  it  necessary  that  it  be 
handled  by  a  single  research 
body.  This  need  seems  to  be  rec- 
ognized today  by  some  of  our 
leading  research  scientists.  Dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  OPA, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  national  science  foundation, 
but  it  missed  consideration  on  the 
House  floor.  The  bill  was  de- 
signed to  establish  on  a  per- 
manent peacetime  basis  the 
Federal  subsidization  of  science 
that  had  proved  so  valuable  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  without  the  mili- 
tary control  that  many  scientists 
found  distasteful  as  a  perman- 
ent diet.  Vice  Admiral  Harold  G. 
Bowen,  a  radar  pioneer  and  until 
recently  chief  of  Naval  Research, 
said  according  to  Newsweek 
magazine: 

'The  government  of  a  first-class 
power  in  these  days  has  to  be  in 
science  up  to  the  hilt  if  it  expects 
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to  survive.  The  Navy's  contracts 
permit  considerable  sci  e  n  t  i  f  i  c 
freedom  to  the  universities  and 
might  serve  as  models  for  a  civi- 
lian agency.  You  could  move  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  to  an- 
other building,  put  up  a  new  sign 
on  the  door  reading  'National 
Science  Foundation,'  and  you 
would  have  considerably  more 
than  the  nucleus  of  such  an 
agency.' 

Perhaps  we  are  already  laying 
the  groundwork  for  the  future 
Research  Sequence  and,  like 
many  other  operations  in  the 
Technate,  it  may  not  seem  such 
a  radical  change  after  all. 

During  the  war,  when  Tech- 
nocracy was  pushing  its  program 
of  Total  Conscription,  great 
stress  was  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  building  the  Flying  Wing 
Bomber,  the  plans  for  which 
Technocracy's  engineers  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  government 
prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war. 
It  was  pointed  out  at  the  time 
that  this  type  of  equipment  would 
enable  us  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
enemy  from  our  own  Continental 
bases.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that  present  methods  in  use  in 
the  aircraft  industry  precluded 
the  development  of  the  'Wing'  on 
a  mass  scale  because  of  the  seri- 


ous effects  it  would  have  on  the 
financial  structure  of  the  indus- 
try. Throughout  the  war,  the 
Flying  Wing  remained  unused, 
but,  now  that  the  war  is  safely 
out  of  the  way  and  this  revolu- 
tionary design  presents  no  threats 
to  the  profits  of  the  industry,  the 
Flying  Wing  has  become  a  real- 
ity. Not  Technocracy's  'Wing,' 
nor  its  method  of  construction, 
naturally,  but  still  a  'wing.'  Those 
of  you  who  are  familiar  with  the 
design  of  Technocracy's  Flying 
Wing  and  that  built  by  Northrup 
must  certainly  be  struck  by  the 
similarity  in  design,  if  not  in 
method  of  construction.  In  test 
flights,  the  'Wing'  proved  as  effi- 
cient as  its  designers  claimed,  and 
those  who  flew  it  reported  that  it 
handled  easily.  Mr.  Northrup  is 
now  dreaming  of  a  huge  flying 
wing  passenger  plane  that  in  time 
will  make  conventional  trans- 
ports obsolete.  Please  note  that 
he  says  'in  time.'  They  will  not 
be  developed  too  quickly  under 
this  Price  System,  because  to  do 
so  would  threaten  the  entire  avia- 
tion industry.  Yet  here  is  another 
step  'Toward  Technocracy' — an- 
other link  in  the  chain  of  proof 
of  the  validity  of  Technocracy's 
design. 

And    speaking    of    Total    Con- 
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scription,  Technocracy's  wartime 
program,  perhaps  you  will  recall 
that  it  required  'national  service 
from  all  and  profits  to  none'  in 
time  of  war.  This,  of  course,  was 
a  distasteful  thought  to  those 
patriotic  North  Americans  busily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
machines  and  munitions  of  war — 
at  a  handsome  profit  to  them- 
selves— and  to  those  reaping,  as 
they  thought,  the  benefits  of  war 
through  fat  pay  envelopes.  The 
'prosperity'  of  war,  however,  has 
proven  illusory  for  the  little  fel- 
low. So,  too,  have  the  glittering 
promises  made  to  those  we  sent 
overseas  to  do  the  dirty  work.  As 
a  result,  many  Americans  and 
Canadians  who,  during  the  war, 
looked  with  jaundiced  eye  upon 
the  idea  of  Total  Conscription, 
now  seem  to  feel  that  it  might 
have  been  a  good  idea  after  all 
and,  in  the  event  of  another  war, 
we  had  better  install  it  right 
away.  An  item  in  Newsweek  of 
June  9  indicates  that  at  least  one 
group  of  Americans  is  thinking 
along  this  line.  Reports  News- 
week: 

'Doctors  who  remained  in  civi- 
lian practice  during  the  Second 
World  War  agreed  last  week  that 
the  work  of  all  medical  men 
should  be  regulated  by  the  gov- 


ernment in  another  such  emerg- 
ency. Of  2,322  doctors  answering  a 
questionnaire  from  the  American 
Medical  Association,  about  60% 
favored   a    national   service   bill.' 

And  if  it  is  good  enough  for  the 
doctors,  why  not  for  the  rest  of 
us?  A  total  mobilization  measure 
enacted  now  would  be  the  great- 
est possible  deterrant  to  t  h  e 
drumming  up  of  another  war. 

Standardization  has  been  the 
keynote  in  industries  using  mass 
production  methods.  It  is  the  only 
way  by  means  of  which  abun- 
dance can  be  achieved  because, 
without  it,  too  many  individual 
parts  for  too  many  individual 
products  must  be  made.  Without 
it,  modern  transportation  would 
be  impossible;  lack  of  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  bottlenecks  to  mass 
housing.  More  and  more,  stand- 
ardization is  ironing  out  kinks  in 
production  schedules  and  enabl- 
ing us  to  produce  greater  abun- 
dance  with   greater   efficiency. 

A  small  example  was  brought 
to  light  recently  when  the  maga- 
zine Newsweek  reported  the 
launching,  by  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, of  a  co-operative  cam- 
paign to  standardize  brake  Hn- 
ings.  Up  to  now  this  has  not  been 
done  and  hundreds  of  different 
sizes  and  styles  must  be  stocked. 
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Only  a  little  thing,  perhaps,  but 
one  more  of  the  advances  both 
little  and  big  that  are  carrying  us 
along  the  road  toward  Technoc- 
racy. 

Another,  and  a  much  greater 
one,  is  that  made  by  the  prefabri- 
cated housing  industry.  In  its  in- 
fancy yet,  this  industry  is  point- 
ing the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  mass  housing.  While 
the  product,  as  it  stands  today,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  we  must 
remember  that  the  interference 
controls  of  a  Price  System  are  still 
in  effect  and  little  can  be  done 
until  they  are  removed.  Abun- 
dance, in  homes  as  in  everything 
else,  threatens  prices  and  mass 
production  of  homes  is  a  threat  to 
the  profits  of  the  existing  build- 
ing industry.  And  so  prefabricat- 
ed homes  will  remain  small  and 
imattractive    but    comparatively 


cheap — within  the  reach  of  the 
lower  income  groups  —  and  will 
leave  the  building  industry  free 
to  build  homes  for  the  upper  in- 
come brackets,  homes  upon 
which,  by  using  the  obsolete 
methods  of  the  past,  they  can 
reap  good  profits.  Yet  prefabri- 
cated homes  can  be  made  beauti- 
ful and  permanent.  They  can 
offer  variety  in  design  despite 
standardization  of  units  and  they 
can  be  built  any  size  desired. 
They  are  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mass  housing,  but  we  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  end  of  Price 
System  controls  before  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  the  answer.  We 
merely  say  now  that  here  is  an- 
other step  along  the  path  toward 
Technocracy. 

How  long  it  will  take  to  travel 
the  full  length  of  the  road  de- 
pends u,pon  you.  — Leslie  Bounds 


*  LONDON— American  industry  has  lost  about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  business 
through  the  recent  British,  French  and  Australian  decisions  to  cut  imports,  a  survey 
shows. 

All  three  nations  critically  need  the  goods  they  have  decided  not  to  buy.  But 
all  say  they  must  conserve  their  dwindling  supplies  of  dollars  for  bare  essential^.. 

Britain  is  slashing  her  imports  to  save  at  the  rate  of  $912,000,000  a  year. 
Virtually  all  of  the  savings  will  be  in  dollars. 

France  decreed  a  saving  of  $250,000,000  in  dollars  alone,  during  the  next  six 
months. 

Australia  cut  her  imports  $40,000,000,  all  in  dollars,  per  year.  But  smaller 
dollar  countries,  especially  Canada,  will  feel  the  pinch.  — Associated  Press 
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^eclUte  in  (late  o^  Sa{U4>u^ 

■T"HE  RATE  of  saving  in  United  States  is  turning  sharply   down- 
■*•   ward.     People  saved  less  money  in  1946  than  in  1945.     In  1947, 
they  are  saving  still  less.     Here  are  the  trends  shown  by  a  sampling 
poll  taken  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 

Low-income  families — spending  units  with  yearly  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000 — made  up  65%  of  all  families  and  earned  36%  of  the 
total  of  personal  incomes  in  1946.  Yet  they  accounted  for  only  4% 
of  the  year's  personal  savings.  In  1945,  this  same  group,  making  up 
70%  of  the  total,  accounted  for  44%   of  the  incomes  and  24%  of  the 


Middle-income  families— those  with  incomes  of  $3,000  to  $5,000 — 
made  up  25%  of  the  population  in  1946.  They  had  33%  of  the  income 
and  35%  of  the  year's  savings.  In  1945,  families  in  this  incomic  group 
made  up  22%  of  the  total.  They  had  32%  of  the  earnings  and  36% 
of  the  year's  savings. 

Higher-income  families — those  with  incomes  of  more  than  $5,000 
— comprised  a  little  less  than  10%  of  the  population  in  1946.  Yet 
they  accounted  for  31%  of  the  income  and  61%  of  the  year's  savings. 
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In  1945,  this  same  group,  making  up  only  8%  of  the  population,  had 
24%  of  the  income  and  40%  of  the  year's  savings. 

Ownership  of  savings,  then,  is  tending  to  concentrate  more  and 
more  in  the  hands  of  relatively  few  people.  Measuring  the  trend, 
official  poll  takers  discovered  this: 

The  top  10%  of  U.S.  famihes,  ranked  according  to  income, 
accounted  for  63%  of  the  total  amount  saved  by  the  U.S.  public  in 
1946. 

The  second  10%  had  16%  of  the  year's  savings. 

The  third  10%  saved  14%  of  the  1946  total. 

The  top  30%  of  families,  thus,  accounted  for  93%  of  the  gross 
amount  saved  by  the  U.S.  pubUc  in  1946.  These  same  families  had 
59%  of  the  year's  total  personal  incomes. 

The  next  50%  of  the  families,  still  ranked  in  order  of  income,  had 
37%  of  the  total  personal  incomes  in  1946,  and  15%  of  the  gross 
personal  savings. 

The  bottom  20%,  with  4%  of  the  country's  personal  incomes  in 
1946,  spent  more  than  they  earned.  The  deficit  for  this  group  was 
the  equivalent  of  8%  of  the  gross  savings. 

In  all  income  groups,  there  were  some  families  that  spent  more 
money  than  they  earned  in  1946.  But  the  proportion  of  such  families 
— ^negative  savers,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  survey — ^was  much 
greater  in  the  low-income  groups  than  in  the  high-income  groups. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  66%  of  families  were  positive  savers 
— that  is,  they  saved  some  of  their  incomes — and  27%  were  negative 
savers.    The  remaining  7%  just  held  their  own  during  the  year. 

Other  findings  of  the  survey  included  these: 

Veterans  dipped  more  heavily  into  past  savings  during  1946  than 
did  other  grou,ps.  Families  including  veterans  of  World  War  II 
accounted  for  about  a  fifth  of  the  total.  They  made  up  about  a  third 
of  famihes  that  spent  more  money  than  they  earned. 

Consumer  credit  is  expanding  rapidly  as  more  and  more  U.S. 
families  exhaust  their  wartime  savings.  The  volume  of  such  credit 
already  is  at  a  record  high  of  well  over  $10,000,000,000.  A  new  surge 
of  installment  borrowing  is  expected  after  the  Government  ends  its 
controls  over  consumer  credit  November  1. 
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Volume  of  savings  for  all  families  dropped  from  17%  of  total 
income  in  1945  to  8%  in  1946.  During  war  years,  savings  ran  about 
20%  of  income.  In  1947,  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  savings  is  contin- 
uing. In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  annual  rate  of  saving  was  down  to  $11,800,000,000 
against  $14,800,000,000  in  1946  and  $29,000,000,000  in  1945. 

Savings,  thus,  do  not  promise  to.  underwrite  any  prolonged  spree 
of  mass  buying. 


PROFITS  are  at  an  all-time  high.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
estimates  tentatively  that  in  the  first  half  of  1947,  U.S.  corpora- 
tions cleared  about  $8,700,000,000  after  taxes.  This  six-month  period 
alone  tops  the  earnings  of  any  full  year  before  1941  (see  chart).     If 
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Corporate  profits/after  taxes,  which  broke  all  records 
last  year,  seem  to  be  off  to  another  new  high  in 
1947  (with  this  year's  earnings  projected  for  the 
twelve  months  at  the  estimated  rate  for  the  first  six). 
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the  second  half  of  the  year  is  equally  good,  total  1947  earnings  will 
be  nearly  50%  above  last  year's  record  $12,539,000,000. 

General  Motors  cleared  $147,623,000  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1947  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $19,804,000  during  the  same  period 
of  1946. 

United  States  Steel  made  $68,571,000  in  the  first  half  of  1947  as 
compared  with  $24,139,00  during  the  first  half  of  1946. 

General  Electric  earned  $37,980,000  as  com,pared  with  a  deficit 
of  $5,980,000. 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  earned  $36,071,000  as  compared  with 
$24,658,000. 

Shell  Union  earned   $23,326,000   as   com,pared  with   $15,090,000. 

National  Distillers  Products  earned  $19,259,000  as  compared  with 
$17,393,000. 

Phillips  Petroleum  earned  $15,460,000  as  com,pared  with 
$8,002,000. 

Walker  (Hiram) -Gooderham  and  Worts  earned  $10,940,000  as 
compared  with  $7,686,000. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  earned  $10,568,000  as  compared  with 
$6,522,000. 

Monsanto  Chemical  earned  $9,275,000  as  compared  with 
$6,185,000. 

Nash-Kelvinator  cleared  $8,517,000  in  the  first  half  of  1D47  as 
compared  with  $122,000  in  the  first  half  of  1946. 


MeokoMl^^d  Qal  Plant 

NERVE  centre  of  the  new  B.C.  Electric  gas  plant  is  a  large  cast- 
metal  panel,  equipped  with  neat  rows  of  levers,  dials  and  gauges, 
from  which  the  entire  mechanized  plant  is  operated  by  only  two 
men  per  shift. 

To  meet  modern   demands,   a   carburettor  water-gas   producing 
plant  must  be  of  robust  design  yet  ca,pable  of  delicate  control,  in 
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order  to  ensure  a  continuity  of  gas  supply  at  steady  pressures  and 
constant  composition,  heating  value  and  cleanliness. 

This  control  is  supplied  by  a  system  of  latest  design,  the  Power- 
Gas  Lockheed  hydraulic  control  system,  which  embodies  the  Power- 
Gas  controller  with  Lockheed  hydraulic  equipment. 

The  whole  sequence  of  the  gas-making  process  is  maintained 
from  the  control  nerve  centre,  which  is  capable  of  making  almost 
infinite  variations  in  both  quality  and  quantity  of  domestic  gas. 

The  control  panel  has  been  designed  to  be  absolutely  foolproof 
whether  the  machine  is  on  hand  or  automatic  control. 

The  plant  is  thrown  into  a  'safe  standby'  position  in  the  event 
that  any  operator  should  attempt  to  move  a  valve  out  of  sequence 
or  if  one  of  the  valves  should  fail  to  open  owing  to  faulty  mechanism. 

In  any  such  emergency,  the  valves  are  automatically  locked,  the 
red  light  flashes  and  a  signal  sounds  to  warn  the  operative. 

Mechanization  is  complete  in  the  modern  plant.  At  no  process 
in  the  operation  is  either  the  fuel,  the  raw  material  or  the  waste 
handled  by  men,  except  through  the  central  control  panel. 

Coke  is  automatically  screened  and  dumped  into  underground 
hoppers,  from  where  it  is  elevated  110  feet  to  roof  bunkers  to  be  fed 
by  gravity  through  hoppers  that  mechanically  govern  amount  and 
timing  of  delivery  to  the  fuel  beds. 

Even  ash  disposal  is  automatic.  As  the  ash  is  produced  it  is 
mechanically  discharged  into  giant  ash  boxes,  which  are  in  turn 
dumped  at  regular  intervals  into  trucks  for  disposal  as  waste. 

Ash  containers  are  of  adequate  capacity  to  enable  the  plant  to 
operate  at  maximum  load  rate  for  12  hours  without  having  to  stop 
for  emptying. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  plant,  also  directed  from  the  automatic 
control,  is  washing  and  cooling  of  the  gas  with  water,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  removal  of  the  final  tar  particles  by  electrostatic  methods 
of  the  most  modem  design. 

By  means  of  the  automatic  control  panel,  the  entire  plant,  includ- 
ing gas  generating  equipment,  water  cooling  system,  gas  cleaning 
plant  and  tar  handling  processes,  can  be  operated  for  24  hours  by  six 
men — two  each  shift.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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FEW  people  use  their  telephones  more  than  Canadians,  and  only 
three  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world  exceed  the  Dominion 
in  telephone  installation.  Recent  unofficial  estimates  place  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  in  Canada  well  over  the  2,000,000  mark  or  15  tele- 
phones to  every  100  persons,  with  only  the  United  States,  Sweden 
and  New  Zealand  holding  a  higher  proportion. 

Statisticians  have  had  a  difficult  time  garnering  information  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  because  of  the  disruptions  caused  by  the  war. 
But,  for  Canada,  the  latest  official  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  show  an  actual  count  of  1,858,794  telephones  at  the  end 
of  1945.  Since  that  date,  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of  Canada  alone, 
largest  of  the  nation's  3,151  telephone  systems,  has  added  175,000 
telephones  in  its  territory  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Canada  emerged  from  the  recent  war  greatly  expsmded  in  its 
productive  capacity.  Some  index  of  the  general  growth  of  the  country 
may  be  gained  by  comparing  the  first  year  of  the  war,  1939,  when 
there  were  approximately  12  telephones  for  every  100  persons,  with 
today's  ratio  of  15.  If  the  huge,  unfilled  demand  recorded  on  the 
files  of  telephone  companies  from  coast  to  coast  could  be  satisfied, 
that  ratio  would  be  considerably  increased. 

While  the  country  was  exerting  all  its  efforts  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war,  telephone  facilities  had  to  be  conserved  to 
meet  essential  needs.  A  great  blacklog  of  orders  was  mounting  during 
all  that  time.  As  soon  as  hostilities  were  over,  the  demand  absorbed 
all  available  facilities  and  continued  to  rise  much  faster  than  new 
equipment  could  be  manufactured  and  installed  to  meet  it.  These 
facilities  had  to  be  shared  as  widely  as  possible  until  the  balance 
of  demand  and  supply  could  be  restored.  As  a  result,  virtually  the 
entire  increase  of  residence  telephones  since  1939  w^as  in  party-line 
service. 

Although  few  exchanges  have  been  converted  to  dial  operation 
since  1941,  growth  in  dial  centres  has  been  considerable.  The  last 
survey  indicated  that  56%  of  all  the  telephones  in  Canada  are  dial- 
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operated,  as  against  49%  in  1939.  More  telephones  meant  more  calls, 
and  telephone  traffic  rose  from  an  average  of  234  calls  per  capita  in 
1939  to  265  in  1945.  In  total  calls  this  represented  some  2,774  million 
conversations  in  1939,  against  the  more  recent  figure  of  3,210  million 
in  1945.  Of  the  latter  some  65  million  were  long  distance  calls — 
over  twice  as  many  as  were  handled  before  the  war. 

No  less  than  the  city  dweller,  the  Canadian  farmers  and  rural 
families  want  telephone  service.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  alone  has 
10,000  a,pplications  from  rural  areas  in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  In 
rural  territory  the  telephone  plays  a  particularly  important  role  in 
making  communities  out  of  widely-scattered  dwellings  and  farm 
establishments.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years 
to  extend  these  vital  communications  networks  throughout  the 
countryside,  linking  the  farmer  to  his  markets  and  to  his  neighbors. 
Although  figures  are  not  available  for  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  the 
Bell  Telephone  reports  that  48  rural  families  out  of  every  100  in  the 
company's  territory  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  now  enjoying  service. 
At  the  beginning  of  1946,  the  figure  was  39%. 

This  is  just  the  initial  phase  in  a  long-range  construction  and 
improvement  program,  started  by  the  Company  immediately  after 
V-E  Day,  and  on  its  completion  in  or  before  1951  it  is  expected  that 
seven  out  of  every  ten  rural  families  in  the  Bell  territory  will  have 
telephone  service.  Some  $30,000,000  will  have  been  expended  by 
the  Company  to  implement  this  project.  In  other  sections  of  Canada, 
similar  expansion  programs  are  under  way. 

There  are  many  technical  difficulties  peculiar  to  rural  telephone 
projects.  For  instance,  since  rural  telephones  usually  require  more 
pole  construction,  they  cannot  be  installed  as  quickly  as  ordinary 
urban  telephones  in  communities  high  in  telephone  development. 
However,  exhaustive  research  by  telephone  engineers  has  resulted 
in  the  appHcation  of  new  techniques  which  cut  the  time  of  rural 
installations  and  also  improve  the  technical  quality  of  the  service. 
For  some  time  past,  telephone  companies  have  explored  the  joint  use 
of  poles  to  carry  both  power  and  telephone  wires.  This  effects 
economies  in  construction,  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  telephone 
companies  and  the  subscribers,  since  the  reduced  cost  of  construction 
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enables  servix^e  to  be  provided  at  lower  rate  than  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  charged. 

Several  projects  now  underway  involve  the  use  of  a  new  and 
stronger  type  of  telephone  wire,  which  can  be  spanned  over  longer 
distances,  and  thus  reduces  the  number  of  poles  required  to  carry 
the  wires.  Where  soil  conditions  permit,  another  alternate  method 
of  rural  telephone  construction  is  the  burying  of  wire  underground, 
which  also  affords  the  lines  added  protection  against  storm.  A  recent 
telephone  innovation  in  the  United  States  is  the  power  carrier  system, 
whereby  electric  power  wires  are  used  simultaneously  for  power 
service  and  telephone  service.  The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  is  following 
this  new  technique  closely  to  determine  its  possible  development  in 
its  territory. 

No  review  of  telephone  development  in  Canada,  impressive  as  it 
is,  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  factors  that  have  really 
prevented  it  from  reaching  its  proper  dimensions.  These  same  factors 
have  plagued  all  Canadians  since  the  war's  end,  and  have  become  pain- 
fully and  tiresomely  evident  in  almost  every  industrial  report  that 
has  been  made — shortage  of  materials  and  scarcity  of  skilled  labor. 
Considering  that  it  takes  even  in  normal  times  13  to  15  months  to 
engineer  and  manufacture  the  average  telephone  product,  and  that 
it  now  requires  16  to  18  months,  it  can  be  realized  that  telephone 
installations  currently  being  made  are  the  result  of  plans  and  esti- 
mates conceived  almost  two  years  ago.  Telephone  equipment,  now 
being  produced  at  a  record  rate,  may  not  get  into  service  before  1949. 

Nevertheless,  this  time  lag  should  not  obscure  the  very  real  job 
that  is  being  done  right  now.  With  the  equipment  that  has  become 
increasingly  available,  and  by  the  use  of  every  possible  expedient, 
the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  for  example,  has  not  only  broken  all  records 
in  its  history  with  a  net  gain  of  127,811  telephones  to  the  system  in 
1946  but  is  aiming  at  an  even  higher  objective  of  130,000  additional 
telephones  for  1947.  When  the  many  telephone  projects  that  are 
underway  throughout  the  Dominion  are  completed,  Canadians  will 
not  only  have  regained  the  previous  high  standards  of  pre-war  serv- 
ice, but  will  be  getting  a  broader  and  more  valuable  service  than 
before.  — Agricultural  and  Industrial  Progress  in  Canada 
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ASBESTOS  has  been  mined  in  Canada  since  1878  following  its 
discovery  in  the  Thetford  and  Coleraine  hills  in  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  Quebec,  Due  to  its  tire-resistant  qualities  it  has  found 
wide  usage  in  industry,  the  articles  containing  asbestos  fibres  that  now 
are  being  manufactured  being  almost  without  number.  These  include 
insulating  products,  roofing  materials,  packings,  brake  Unings,  clutch 
facings,  flame-proof  clothing,  mill-boards,  etc. 

Asbestos  of  commerce  consists  mostly  of  the  three  varieties 
known  as  chrysotile,  amosite,  and  crocidolite  or  blue  asbestos,  the 
former  being  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  widely  used.  The 
asbestos  produced  in  Canada  is  practically  all  of  the  chrysotile  variety 
and  comes  almost  entirely  from  the  areas  of  serpentinized  rock  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  where  the  producing  centres  are 
Thetford  Mines,  Black  Lake,  East  Broughton,  Vimy  Ridge,  and 
St.  Remi  de  Tingwick. 

Mine  production  of  asbestos  in  Canada  in  1944  was  recorded  at 
about  420,000  tons  with  a  value  of  $20,620,000,  records  of  the  Domin- 
ion Bureau  of  Statistics  reveal.  During  the  year,  close  to  396,000  tons 
were  exported.  The  balance  was  retained  for  further  processing  in 
manufacturing  industries  which  produce  asbestos  goods — brake  lin- 
ings, boiler  and  pipe  covering,  clutch  facings,  asbestos  packings, 
asbestos  gaskets,  cloth,  yarn,  dryer  felt,  cements — to  the  value  of 
$4,761,000. 

Few  recent  figures  on  world  production  of  asbestos  are  available, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Canada  has  maintained  her  position  as  the 
principal  asbestos-producing  country.  Other  countries  producing 
relatively  large  quantities  of  asbestos  are  Russia,  Rhodesia,  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Swaziland,  the  United  States  and  Cyprus.  The 
world's  largest  market  for  asbestos  is  in  the  United  States. 

— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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nnmS  Province,  covering  255,285  square  miles,  lies  between  the 
■^  Rocky  Mountains  and  Saskatchewan.  The  population  of  Alberta 
was  796,000  in  1941,  representing  a  ten-fold  increase  since  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Like  Saskatchewan,  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  is  com- 
prised of  the  dry,  treeless  prairie  belt,  changing  to  the  north  into  a 
zone  of  poplar  interspersed  with  open  prairie.  This  gives  way  to 
mixed  forests  covering  the  more  northerly  parts.  The  Precambrian 
rocks  enter  Alberta  at  its  northeast  corner,  so  that,  excepting  the 
fringe  of  mountainous  country  on  its  western  border,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Province  is  overlain  by  arable  soil  of  great  depth. 

Alberta  has  two  marked  features:  (1)  the  great  valley  of  the 
Peace  River,  which  has  already  resulted  in  the  extension  of  settle- 
ment farther  north  than  in  any  other  part  of  Canada;  and  (2)  the 
wonderful  grazing  lands  in  the  foothills  district  which,  rising  sharply 
on  the  west,  commence  the  ascent  that  continues  to  the  very  peaks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  southern  half  of  the  Province,  rising 
towards  the  west,  lies  at  a  general  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  4,000 
feet;  but  in  the  northern  half,  the  slope  descends  until  elevations  of 
well  under  1,000  feet  are  reached  at  Lake  Athabasca  in  the  northeast 
corner. 

Alberta  has  the  most  extensive  coal  resources  of  any  province  of 
the  Dominion  (Nova  Scotia  leads  in  actual  production  of  coal)  and 
has  become  the  leading  producer  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Lumbering  is  important  in  the  more  mountainous  western  parts  and 
in  the  north,  but  ranching  is  still  pursued  in  the  less  populous  sec- 
tions. In  the  southern  prairie  there  are  considerable  areas  where 
quantity  and  distribution  of  the  natural  precipitation  makes  perman- 
ent agriculture  precarious  and,  in  these  areas,  a  number  of  large  irri- 
gation projects  have  been  developed,  taking  their  water  supply  from 
rivers  rising  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Province.    The  climate  of  Alberta  is  a  particularly  pleasant  one, 
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— Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Chart 


-j^    WASHINGTON — U.S.  exports  declined  during  July  for  the  second  consecutive 
month,  dropping  7%  under  the  June  total,  197c  under  the  postwar  high  of  May. 

The  Associated  Press  interpreted  the  figures  as  indicating  that  the  shrinkage  in 
exports,  which  President  Truman  has  called  one  of  the  'temporary  props'  to  the 
Nation's  current  prosperity,  has  continued  and  probably  will  grow  worse.  — PM 
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cooler  in  summer  than  most  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  and  tem- 
pered in  winter  by  the  Chinook  winds. 

The  coal  and  oil  resources  have  provided  the  basis  of  industrial 
development  and  Edmonton  has  become  the  railhead  for  the  north 
country. 

Alberta  was  the  fifth  largest  manufacturing  province  of  the 
Dominion  in  1943,  producing  goods  with  a  factory  selling  value  of 
$304,868,000. 

— Compiled  from  data  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  OF  AN 
atomic  power  plant  of  revolutionary  de- 
sign, using  for  the  first  time  fast,  instead 
of  slow,  neutrons  for  liberating  nuclear 
energy  from  plutonium  at  a  controlled 
rate,  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  Nor- 
ris  E.  Bradbury,  director  of  the  Los 
Alamos  scientific  laboratory  at  Los  Al- 
amos, New  Mexico,  where  the  atomic 
bomb  was  developed.  The  announce- 
ment was  released  by  the  United  States 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  new  plant,  it  was  revealed,  has 
been  operated  successfully  at  low  power 
since  November,  1946.  In  the  words  of 
the  announcement,  the  new  plant  is  'in 
a  sense  a  controlled  version  of  the  atomic 
bomb.' 

AN  INCREASE  OF  40%  IN  EFFEC- 
tive  street  lighting  is  promised  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  through  a  many-prismed 
lighting  globe  which  not  only  directs 
light  downward  by  reflectors  but  also 
focuses  it  into  two  broad  beams  up  and 
down  the  street.  The  big  new  lamps  can 
also  use  lights  up  to  860  watts  and  give 
1,500  candlepower. 


once,  on  a  'printer  perforator,'  at  the 
point  of  origin.  When  messages  reach  the 
center,  a  clerk  pushes  a  button  for  the 
city  of  destiniation. 

A  JIFFY  DIGGER  AND  A  CREW 
of  two  men  can  do  the  whole  job  of 
erecting  a  telephone  pole  in  five  minutes. 
A  drill  is  rigged  to  the  Diesel's  power 
takeoff.  When  the  hole  is  down,  a  winch 
lifts  the  pole  and  places  it,  with  the  aid 
of  the  crewman,  into  position. 

A  SINGLE  FIXTURE  THAT  COM- 
bines  sink,  dishwasher  and  laundry  is 
another  of  the  multipurpose  products 
which  make  for  easier  and  more  efficient 
living.  The  sink  you  use  only  for  wash- 
ing pots  and  pans,  vegetables,  and  your 
hands.  In  the  compartment  beside  it  you 
wash  dishes  or  clothes,  depending  on  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  time  of  the  day. 
The  clotheswasher  unit  includes  a  bal- 
ancer that  makes  it  unnecessary  to  bolt 
the  cabinet  to  the  floor,  even  though  the 
drum  revolves  at  600  r.p.m.  while  dry- 
ing clothes.  It  takes  a  minute  and  a  half 
to  change  the  clotheswasher  to  a  dish- 
washer. Hurley  Machine  Division,  Chi- 
cago, are  the  manufacturers  of  the  com- 
bination. 


A    PUSH-BUTTON    TELEGRAPH 

center  permits  messages  to  be  typed  only 
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AN      IMPROVED     AUTOMATIC 
brazing  turntable  is  announced  by  Lepel 
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High-Frequency  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New 
York.  It  is  designed  to  simplify  posi- 
tioning and  to  assure  uniform  heating  of 
parts  to  be  soldered  or  brazed. 

The  table  has  small,  cup-like  recep- 
tacles that  hold  the  parts  during  process- 
ing. When  heat  is  applied,  the  cups  re- 
volve to  insure  uniform  distribution  of 
the  heat.  Parts  can  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded in  bulk,  need  not  be  individually 
positioned  on  the  table.  The  machine  is 
powered  by  a  i/4-hp.  motor,  has  variable 
turning  speeds  that  permit  a  range  of 
heating  cycles. 

A  NEW  PRESSURE  COOKER  SEALS 
automatically  by  the  expansion  of  its 
bi-metallic  cover.  Called  Pressure  Quick, 
the  cooker  has  a  flat  cover,  with  a  vent- 
ing space  all  around  the  edge.  As  steam 
is  formed,  it  forces  air  out  through  the 
venting  space.  When  the  steam  reaches 
the  cover,  expansion  at  different  rates  of 
the  two  metals  causes  a  flexing  action, 
snaps  the  cover  downward  to  form  a 
tight  seal. 

The  cooker,  manufactured  by  General 
Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  has  a  slide  re- 
lease that  permits  pressure  reduction  at 
the    stove,    eliminates    the    usual    water 


cooling.  A  pointer  gage  indicates  pres- 
sures up  to  20  pounds,  releases  overpres- 
sures automatically.  The  cover  is  held  in 
place  for  sealing  with  la  clamp  lock. 

PRODUCTION  OF  A  MECHANIZED 

wheelbarrow  capable  of  carrying  a  one- 
ton  load  at  speeds  up  to  15  miles  an 
hour  was  recently  announced.  This 
Scootruk  is  virtually  a  miniature  dump 
truck.  Equipped  with  aeroplane  type 
tires,  it  runs  anywhere,  even  on  loose 
sand,  and  since  it  weighs  only  1,000 
pounds  it  can  run  on  scaffolding  or  floor 
which  might  require  extra  bracing  to 
support  usual  equipment. 

Steering  is  by  a  single  tail  wheel  per- 
mitting easy  manoeuvring.  Power  is  sup- 
plied by  a  six  horsepower,  air-cooled  en- 
gine. A  four-speed  transmission — and 
reverse — provides  power  for  grades  and 
speed  for  straightaways. 

The  truck  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
doing  the  work  of  five  wheelbarrows  on 
incline  hauls  of_  100  feet  or  less,  and 
eight  barrows  on  longer  trips.  Many 
factory  and  inter-building  hauling  jobs 
will  be  speeded  up  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent with  this  equipment. 

AN  ALL-WEATHER  VENDING 
machine  that  handles  either  daily  or 
Sunday  editions  is  being  produced  by 
Auto  Newsy,  Inc.,  Renton,  Wash.  The 
machine  automatically  adjusts  for  thick- 
ness, will  sell  papers  or  magazines  from 
6  to  250  pages  thick. 

WEIGHING    ONLY    80    POUNDS,    A 

nine- foot  rowboat  made  of  seamless 
plastic  can  be  handled  by  one  person. 
The  boat  is  molded  in  about  two  hours 
by  building  glass  fibers  and  a  synthetic 
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resin  into  layers  which  are  cured  by 
steam  heat  under  pressure.  Three  rope 
holes  and  four  oarlock  sockets  are  mold- 
ed into  the  boat  and  an  outboard  motor 
can  be  attached.  The  craft  can  be  stored 
in  any  climate  and  will  not  be  affected 
by  salt  water.  It  can  carry  five  persons. 

A  POWER  TAKEOFF  ON  TRACTOR 
or  truck  drives  the  Northwest  Polesetter, 
a  machine  which  will  set  up  200  fence 
posts  a  day.  The  device  has  a  260-pound 
hammer,   operates   with   a   pile-driving 


action.  The  maker,  Northwest  Tube  and 
Metal  Fabricators,  Portland,  Oregon, 
also  has  a  self-powered  unit  which  can  be 
operated  from  truck  beds. 

FUEL  SAVINGS  OF  FROM  10%  TO 
30%  are  claimed  when  Chronotherm,  a 
newly  improved  clock  thermostat,  is  in- 
stalled. The  instrument  has  a  bi-metallic 
element  that  provides  a  slow  regulated 
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heat  pickup  at  the  time  chosen  for  tem- 
perature increase.  A  series  of  short  burn- 
er operations  replaces  the  old  continuous 
heating  action  that  often  overshot  the 
temperature  setting,  thus  wasting  heat. 
Time  settings  are  possible  in  quarter- 
hour  intervals.  Separate  levers,  extern- 
ally controlled,  adjust  for  day  and  night 
temperatures.  The  thermostat  can  be  re- 
set quickly  when  power  failure  occurs. 
Minneapolis  -  Honeywell  Regulator  Co., 
Minneapolis,  is  the  manufacturer. 

A  BLOOD  TEST  FOR  EARLY  DE- 
tection  of  cancer,  which  has  shown  strik- 
ingly quick  and  accurate  results  in  ani- 
mals, was  disclosed  by  Dr.  Louis  Herly 
of  Columbia  University.  It  is  being  test- 
ed on  humans  with  results  yet  incon- 
clusive, he  said,  but  there  is  hope  it  may 
be  valuiable.  The  chances  of  curing  can- 
cer are  greatest  if  it  is  caught  early. 

Dr.  Herly  is  demonstrating  the  test 
in  exhibits  at  the  fourth  International 
Cancer  Research  Congress  in  St.  Louis. 
He  examines  blood  under  ultra-violet 
light,  so  filtered  that  only  the  invisible 
or  'black  light'  rays  of  ultra-violet  come 
through  the  lamp. 

Normlal  blood  shines  brightly,  or  fluor- 
esces, and  appears  turbid  or  murky  under 
the  black  light,  he  said.  But  blood  of 
animals  with  cancer  does  not  show  any 
flourescence  or  murkiness. 

Some  substance  in  the  blood  which 
fluoresces  apparently  is  taken  out  of  the 
blood  when  cancer  begins  to  grow,  Dr 
Herly  said.  Whether  this  substance  goes 
to  the  site  of  the  tumor  is  not  yet  known. 

He  injected  some  cancer  cells  under 
the  skin  of  animials  known  to  get  cancer 
after  such  injections.  The  blood  test  de- 
tected   cancer   almost   surely  within   20 
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hours  after  the  injections,  and  detected 
it  with  definite  sureness  within  43  hours, 
he  said.  Future  work  will  determine 
whether  the  test  works  efficiently  in 
humans. 

A  BEDSIDE  ELECTRICAL  ROBOT 
invented  by  A.  D.  Granger  of  London, 
England,  performs  several  housemaid 
tasks.  The  device  turns  on  a  heater  at  a 
predetermined  time,  heats  water  and 
siphons  it  into  a  teapot  or  coffee  pot. 
When  the  tea  or  coffee  is  ready,  the 
robot  rings  an  alarm,  lights  a  bedside 
light  and  turns  on  a  radio  to  arouse  the 
sleeper.  The  automatic  'maid'  can  be 
regulated  to  perform  as  many  of  the  six 
operations  as  required. 

A    PORTABLE    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

printer  reproduces  any  printed  material 
or  pictures  without  the  need  of  a  dark- 
room. It  is  small  enough  to  be  taken  to  a 
court  or  library  to  copy  bulky  records 
or  reference  material.  A  sheet  of  light 
sensitized  paper  is  placed  over  the  copy 
and  the  printer  rolled  over  it.  Either 
negative  or  positive  copies  can  be  made 
and  processed  in  subdued  daylight  or 
ordinary  office  light. 

THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  HOOK, 
capable  of  picking  up  a  battleship's  tur- 
ret with  ease,  will  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion this  fall  at  the  San  Francisco  Naval 
Shipyard  at  Hunter's  Point,  Calif.  So 
huge  that  its  operating  crew  uses  short- 
wave radio  for  communication  with  each 
other,  the  great  crane  has  a  built-in  15- 
story  passenger  elevator,  aerial  beacons 
to  warn  aircraft  away  and  its  own  elec- 
trical substation. 
The  crane  will  speed  up  the  regunning 


of  battleships  whose  big  16-inch  rifles, 
weighing  80  tons  each,  have  worn  out. 
It  can  regun  two  ships  at  the  same  time 
or  lift  an  entire  turret,  minus  its  guns 
and  weighing  400  tons,  in  case  of  battle 
damage  to  the  turret  or  a  change  in  de- 
sign. Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  cut  a 
turret  into  pieces  for  hoisting  ashore  one 
at  a  time,  a  tedious  process. 

The  crane  can  lift  other  miscellaneous 
loads  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
other  crane  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  big 
cranes  used  in  ship  constmction  have 
lifting  capacities  of  50  tons  or  less. 

A  RADIO  SMALL  ENOUGH  TO  FIT 
in  the  palm  of  a  hand  has  been  developed 
by  Modernair  Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  De- 
spite its  size  the  set  is  said  to  have  a  100- 


mile  reception  range,  full  band  selection, 
and  dial  tuning. 

The  receiver  operates  on  midget  bat- 
teries, has  an  earphone  receiver.  The  an- 
tenna can  be  attached  to  any  bare  metal 
object  with  a  spring  clip  that  provides  a 
quick    positive   connection.    A    regenera- 
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tion  circuit  is  used  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  set's  one  tube.  Broadcast  recep- 
tion is  from  1,600  to  540  kilocycles.  The 
cabinet  is  molded  plastic,  comes  in  red, 
white  or  blue. 

A    NEW    WIRE    CONVEYOR    BELT 

can  turn  corners  without  tipping,  move 
a  product  up-  or  downhill,  and  even  run 
in  circles. 


Business  and  Finance 

REFLECTING  HIGHER  PRICES 
for  clothing,  fuel,  food  and  home  furn- 
ishings, Canada's  cost-of-living  index 
continued  to  creep  higher  during  July, 
rising  .7  of  a  point,  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported. 

On  the  base  1935-1939  equals  100,  the 
index  was  136.6  on  August  1,  compared 
with  135.9  on  July  2.  It  was  9.6  points 
higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  11  points  higher  than  on  the  corres- 
ponding date  last  year. 

When  adjusted  to  the  base  August, 
1939,  equals  lOQ,  the  index  moved  to 
135.5,   compared  with  134.8  on  July  2. 

The  advance  was  spearheaded  by  a 
2. 3 -point  increase  for  clothing,  particul- 
arly men's  clothing;  footwear,  women's 
wear  and  piece-goods  were  also  higher. 
Fuel  and  lighting  increased  1.3  points 
to  118.6,  supported  by  scattered  increases 
for  coal  and  coke. 

U.S.  WORKERS  ARE  CAUGHT  IN  A 

wage-price  squeeze.  In  terms  of  what  the 
worker's  income  will  buy,  he  is  not  as 
prosperous  now  as  he  was  two  years  ago. 
( What  is  happening  to  real  income  of  the 
average  consumer  is  shown  in  the  chart.) 
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During  the  war,  when  the  Government 
was  holding  prices  down,  the  worker's 
weekly  earnings  rose  much  faster  than 
his  cost  of  living. 

Since  the  war,  the  trend  has  been  re- 
versed. The  worker  has  been  losing 
ground.  His  pay  has  continued  to  rise, 
but  prices,  with  federal  controls  off, 
have  risen  faster. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  21.6%.  The  income  of  the 
average  factory  worker  has  increased 
only  5.6%. 

U.S.     EXPORTS,    THE    BIGGEST 

force  in  the  1947  boom,  are  threatened 
with  new  declines  on  top  of  the  13% 
drop  in  June. 

Dollars  from  the  $3,750,000,000  U.S. 
loan  to  Britain  were  used  by  Britain  and 
other  countries  at  a  rate  of  $2,900,000,- 
000  per  year  in  the  first  half  of  1947, 
equal  to  a  fifth  of  the  total  U.S.  export 
rate.  The  loan  is  now  almost  used  up. 

Import  controls  abroad  are  tightening. 
In  Latin  America,  eight  countries  clamp- 
ed down  on  imports  in  the  last  few 
months.  Some  controls  did  not  become 
effective  until  after  June. 
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Behind  Britain's  Ooal  Orisis 


This  survey  of  the  facts  behind  Britain's  coal  crisis  conforms  closely 
to  Technocracy's  analysis  of  the  British  situation  which  was  first 
published  in  1932.  Obsolescent  equipment  and  ruthless  exploitation 
have  wrought  the  ruin. 


i^cO,  -' 


TJRITAIN  is  facing  catastrophe 
•*^  because  she  cannot  get 
enough  coal.  Britain  is  broke. 
The  accumulated  wealth  of  150 
years  is  gone  after  two  crippling 
world  wars.  The  gap  between  her 
exports  and  her  essential  imports 
is  $2,000,000,000.  It  can  only  be 
bridged  by  increasing  production. 
The  factories  cannot  produce 
more  goods  unless  they  get  more 
coal.  Why  can't  they  get  it? 

Some  years  ago  A  n  e  u  r  i  n 
Bevan,  the  brilliant  Welshman 
who  is  now  minister  of  health  in 
the  Labor  government,  was  berat- 
ing the  Conservative  government 
for  the  shortages  of  coal  and  fish. 
'This  island,'  he  said,  'is  built  on 
coal  and  surrounded  by  fish.  Only 
an  organizing  genius  could  pro- 
duce a  shortage  of  both!' 

As  you  could  guess,  that  re- 
mark is  often  quoted  back  at  Mr. 
Bevan  these  days.  There  is  a 
Labor  government  in  power,  and 
still  a  shortage  of  coal.  Why? 


Condensed  from  a  radio  address  over  the 
Canadian   Broadcasting   Corporation. 
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In  1913  there  were  over  1,000,- 
000  men  working  in  the  British 
collieries,  and  they  produced  287,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal.  Of  this, 
94,000,000  tons  were  exported. 
Last  year,  however,  there  were 
only  687,000  miners  at  work,  and 
they  produced  only  190,000,000 
tons  of  coal — which  was  not 
enough  for  Britain's  own  needs, 
let  alone  for  export.  If  Britain 
had  over  50,000,000  tons  to  ex- 
port this  year  she  would  be  well 
on  her  way  out  of  the  economic 
morass  in  which  she  is  flounder- 
ing now. 

Well,  the  island  is  built  on  coal. 
Why  can't  the  British  get  it?  To 
find  the  answer  I  have  been  visit- 
ing some  British  colUeries.  You 
can  get  statistics  from  the  min- 
istry of  fuel  in  London,  but  you 
cannot  get  the  real  picture  unless 
you  go  down  the  pits. 

The  answer  to  the  question 
makes  a  long,  black  story,  one 
which  goes  back  100  years.  The 
human  angle  of  the  story  is  no- 
thing    short     of     ghastly  —  right 
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from  the  days  when  women  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden,  drag- 
ging coal  carts  for  16  hours  a  day, 
to  the  days  of  unemployment  be- 
fore the  war,  when  a  generation 
of  miners  and  their  families  were 
rotting  away  in  soul  and  body. 
The  economic  angle  is  one  of 
blindness  and  greed;  greed  above 
all.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  indus- 
try is  changed  today,  but  the 
legacy  is  still  there.  Let  us  see 
what  it  is. 

The  biggest  coal  fields  in  the 
country  are  in  Yorkshire.  Then, 
in  order  of  importance,  come  the 
collieries  of  the  north  Midlands 
—  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire 
and  Leicestershire;  and  lastly,  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  I  went  to 
Wales — to  the  Rhondda  valley 
in  Glamorganshire,  just  a  few 
miles  from  Cardiff.  I  chose  that 
district  because  I  had  been  there 
before,  in  the  days  of  human  ruin. 

It  is  a  melodious  Welsh  name 
— Rhondda  valley;  but  if  you 
have  been  there  you  do  not  think 
of  music.  You  can  only  think  of 
ugliness.  The  Rhondda  is  a  long, 
narrow  valley,  about  14  miles 
from  Pontypridd  at  one  end  to 
Treherbert  at  the  other;  and  half 
a  mile  or  so  wide.  It  must  have 
been  a  beautiful  valley  once,  but 
now  it  is  one  of  the  ugly  places 


of  the  earth.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely despoiled.  Even  the  grass 
is  gone  from  the  bleak,  stony  hill- 
sides. There  is  nothing  but  slag 
heaps  and  coal  shafts. 

And  yet,  how  different  from 
when  I  last  went  there,  in  1936! 
At  that  time  it  was  a  valley  of 
death  as  well  as  ugliness.  The 
men  who  were  working  earned 
$10  or  $12  a  week,  but  most  of 
them  were  unemployed.  Nobody 
wanted  coal  then;  and  therefore 
nobody  wanted  the  miners.  Sel- 
dom before  had  I  seen  such 
apathy  and  misery.  I  met  people 
who  had  never  eaten  an  orange 
or  an  egg.  I  met  young  men  who 
had  been  bom  on  the  unemploy- 
ment dole,  grown  up  and  got  mar- 
ried and  had  children  on  the  dole, 
and  had  never  had  a  job  in  their 
lives.  They  just  sat  around  in  that 
grim,  dead  valley  of  slag  heaps 
and  heartbreak. 

But  now.  Great  Britain  is  up 
against  it  for  lack  of  coal.  Now 
the  miners  get  from  $25  to  $50  a 
week.  They  are  exhorted  and 
praised.  They  get  special  food 
rations  and  housing  priorities. 
The  valley  is  still  ugly,  but  life 
and  hope  have  returned.  I  talked 
to  a  30-year-old  miner  named 
John  Owen.  He  had  gone  into 
the  pits  when  he  was  16,  but  he 
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had  been  unemployed  most  of  the 
time  until  the  war  came.  'I  never 
had  enough  to  eat  in  my  life,'  he 
said,  'until  I  joined  the  army. 
And  now — well,  you  may  not  like 
our  valley,  but  we  think  it's  won- 
derful now.  There  is  work,  and 
decent  pay,  and  the  feeling  of 
doing  something  for  the  country. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  in  the  coal 
fields  today.' 

I  often  heard  those  words.  But 
after  talking  to  miners  and  min- 
ing engineers  and  managers  I 
found  that  a  new  spirit  is  not 
enough. 

The  root  problem  can  be  briefly 
stated.  These  are  now  716,000 
men  employed  in  the  British 
mines,  but  only  288,444  of  them 
are  actually  digging  or  cutting 
coal;  the  rest  are  engaged  in  haul- 
age— that  is,  in  getting  the  coal 
from  the  coal-face  to  the  surface. 
That  is  because  most  of  the  mines 
have  been  exploited  but  not  im- 
proved, and  are  far  behind  the 
times. 

Britain  taught  the  world  how 
to  get  coal,  but  today  she  is  a 
backward  country  in  coal  min- 
ing. She  is  behind  Holland,  Germ- 
any, France  and  even  Poland,  not 
to  mention  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Coal  gave  Britain  the  leadership 
in  the  industrial  revolution,   the 
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leadership  that  made  her  im- 
mensely wealthy;  and  she  threw 
the  lead  away.  The  black  dia- 
monds came  out,  but  little  money 
was  put  back  in,  so  that  today 
the  output  per  man-shift  is  lower 
than  in  other  countries. 

At  first,  naturally,  the  British 
dug  the  coal  easiest  to  get.  As 
the  years  went  on,  however,  they 
were  forced  to  go  deeper.  'We 
woidd  bore  a  few  test  holes  to 
find  the  richest  seam,'  as  one  ex- 
pert explained,  'and  dig  a  shaft 
down  to  it.  We  followed  that  u,p 
and  down,  right  and  left,  blast- 
ing the  coal  out  with  explosives 
or  hacking  it  out  with  picks,  and 
loaded  it  with  shovels  into  small 
"tubs"  on  rails.  Then  we  hauled 
the  tubs  through  narrow,  twist- 
ing, switchback  tunnels  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  And  that  is 
how  we  still  do  it!  It  worked  for 
a  century  because  we  had  little 
competition,  and  lots  of  cheap 
labor.  Very  few  of  the  mines 
were  modernized.  But  other 
countries  learned  better.  Before 
sinking  a  shaft  to  get  at  a  seam 
of  coal,  they  bored  enough  test 
holes  to  learn  the  exact  nature 
and  formation  of  the  coal.  Then 
they  planned  and  built  wide  tun- 
nels and  galleries  and  roadways, 
in  various  layers,  and  put  in  real 
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locomotives  or  conveyor  -belt 
haulage  systems  to  get  the  coal 
out; 

The  figures  tell  the  story.  The 
average  output  of  coal  per  man- 
shift in  the  U.S.  is  nearly  six 
tons,  whereas  in  Britain  it  is  little 
more  than  one  ton. 

In  the  U.S.,  of  course,  they  are 
still  working  on  the  coal  that  is 
near  the  surface  and  easy  to  get. 
The  average  depth  of  mines  in 
the  U.S.  is  200  feet;  in  Britain  it 
is  from  1,200  to  3,000  feet.  But 
in  Germany  and  Holland,  where 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as 
in  Britain,  output  is  also  higher. 
And  the  answer  is  not  that  the 
German  or  Dutch  collier  works 
harder  than  the  British.  Until 
1926,  in  fact,  British  output  per 
man-shift  was  higher  than  in 
Germany  and  Holland.  But  in  the 
next  10  years  those  two  coun- 
tries nationalized,  reorg  a  n  i  z  e  d 
and  modernized  their  mines,  and 
soon  they  left  Britain  behind  in 
output.  In  the  years  between  1926 
and  1939  British  output  per  man 
increased  only  14%.  In  Germany 
it  increased  81%  and  in  Holland 
118%.  The  big  thing  is  not  cut- 
ting the  coal,  but  getting  it  out. 
In  Holland  there  is  one  haulage 
worker  for  every  25  tons  of  coal 
produced.     In  the   U.S.   there   is 


only  one  for  every  50  tons.  But 
in  Great  Britain  there  is  one  for 
every  five  tons. 

I  went  down  a  mine  and  saw 
the  whole  wasteful,  clumsy,  back- 
breaking  process.  The  coal  is 
dragged  through  the  narrow  tun- 
nels from  the  pit  face  in  what 
they  call  'tubs,'  small  cars  run- 
ning on  narrow-gauge  tracks. 
Each  tub  holds  only  half  a  ton 
of  coal.  In  many  collieries  they 
are  drawn  by  ponies.  There  are 
still  20,000  pit  ponies  at  work  in 
the  British  mines.  That  is  bad 
enough.  But  the  most  common 
method  of  hauling  the  tubs  along 
is  by  ropes  or  cables — the  method 
used  100  years  ago.  The  result  is 
that  only  one-third  of  the  men 
are  cutting  coal. 

The  British  have  invented  some 
excellent  new  machines — notably 
the  Mecco-Moore  cutter — for  cut- 
ting the  coal  and  simultaneously 
loading  it  on  to  the  conveyor. 
But  in  most  of  them  there  is  no 
room  for  the  great  conveyor  belts 
or  locomotive  systems  needed  to 
carry  the  product  from  the  face 
to  the  shaft. 

All  this  means  there  will  have 
to  be  a  radical  and  fundamental 
replanning  of  the  British  coal- 
fields. First,  the  hundreds  of 
wasteful   small  mines   must  be 
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^  NEW  YORK — In  an  article  appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  '47  The 
Magazine  of  the  Year  John  Gunther,  author,  lists  64  persons  who,  he  says,  'really 
rule  the  United  States.' 

In  his  article,  Gunther  emphasizes  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  control 
of  national  affairs  since  1930  when  James  W.  Gerard,  former  ambassador  to  Germany, 
drew  up  a  similar  list.  Gerard's  list  contained  the  names  of  62  business  and  finan- 
cial tycoons  and  two  labor  leaders. 

Before  he  made  up  his  list  Gunther  says  he  talked  with  Gerard  who  told  him 
that  today  he  would  limit  such  a  list  'to  half  a  dozen  men,  all  of  them  partners 
in  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Co.'  Gunther  lists  seven  men  in  political  life,  six  in  publishing, 
including  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  three 
clergymen,  three  scientists,  eight  labor  leaders,  two  representatives  of  pressure  groups 
and  a  leader  of  a  racial-tolerance  organization  in  addition  to  18  men  who  were  or 
still  are  connected  with  the  government  in  Washington. 

The  article  lists  not  only  President  Truman  (Herbert  Hoover  was  not  named 
by  Gerard  in  1930)  but  also  includes  several  Gunther  says  might  be  puzzling,  like 
Henry  A.  Wallace  and  George  Gallup.  Gunther  says  the  former  was  included  in  the 
list  because  'if  Mr.  Wallace  should  decide  to  form  a  third  party  between  now  and 
1948,  he  can  ruin  completely  whatever  chance  Mr.  Truman  may  have  for  re-election.' 

Gallup  was  named  as  'representative  of  something  new  since  Mr.  Gerard's  time, 
the  cult  of  the  poll,' 

In  addition  he  lists  William  Randolph  Hearst,  David  Sarnoff,  president  of  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  and  Henry  R.  Luce,  the  magazine  publisher. 

— VaJicouver  Neivs-Herald 


^  IF  A  SLUMP  COMES,  excess  plants  would  be  enormously  expensive  for  the 
steel  industry.  Their  spokesmen  won't  admit  it  in  testimony,  but  their  reluctance 
to  expand  obviously  stems  from  the  expectation  that  the  old  business  boom-and-bust 
cycle  is  headed  right  back.  — T.R.B.  in  New  Republic 

*  ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.— The  United  States  government  has  stepped  into  the 
dried  fruit  industry  and  will  buy  up  some  133,000  tons  to  prevent  a  glut  on  the 
market.  Agriculture  Secretary  Anderson  announced  here.  — Associated  Press 
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consolidated  into  a  few  big 
mines.  Second,  the  mines  have  to 
be  rebuilt.  That  is  why  the  Brit- 
ish mines  were  nationalized. 
There  was  no  other  way  of  get- 
ting the  money  and  the  resolution 
to  do  the  enormous  job. 

But  it  will  take  25  years  to  do 
it.  One  mining  engineer  said: 
'This  country  needed  a  good  swift 


kick  in  the  pants  to  wake  it  up. 
And  we  have  got  it.  Let's  hope 
it  didn't  come  too  late.  The  mine- 
owners  failed  the  country  disas- 
trously— and  now  they  are  retir- 
ing, with  generous  compensation. 
We  now  have  to  spend  a  quarter 
of  a  century  reorganizing  the 
mines  they  ruined.' 

-—Matthew  Halton 
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The  Dental  Monopoly 


The  Combines  Investigation  Commission  has  charged  that  the  Cana- 
dian Dental  Trade  Association  is  a  monopoly,  that  it  suppresses 
competition  by  controlling  about  85%  of  the  Dominion's  dental-sup- 
plies business,  and  that  it  gouges  Canada's  4,602  dentists  by  fixing 
prices. 


JUSTICE  Minister  Ilsley  has 
announced  that  investig^ation 
has  shown  that  price  competition 
has  practically  been  eliminated 
in  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  dental 
supplies  in  Canada.  Mr.  Ilsley 
made  the  announcement  in  making 
public  a  98-page  report  by  F.  A. 
McGregor,  Combines  Investiga- 
tion Commissioner. 

Mr.  McGregor  found  that  'the 
14  members  of  the  Canadian  Den- 
tal Trade  Association  have  oper- 
ated against  the  public  interest 
for  several  years  under  a  system 
which  fixes  and  maintains  prices, 
prevents  outside  firms  from  ob- 
taining supplies  and  generally 
suppresses  conipetition  in  the  sale 
of  materials  and  equipment  used 
by  Canadian  dentists.' 

Eighty  -  seven  percent  of  all 
dental  supplies  sold  in  Canada  in 
1945  were  supplied  by  the  organ- 
ized dealers,  said  Mr.  McGregor, 
Four  Toronto  firms  account  for 
three-quarters  of  the  total  Cana- 
dian trade,  the  Ash-Temple  Co., 
Dental  Co.  of  Canada,  Dominion 


Dental  Co.  and  National  Refin- 
ing Co.  The  first  three  firms  have 
a  total  of  22  depots,  either 
branches  or  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiaries, located  in  the  principal 
centres  throughout  Canada. 

The  other  dealer  members  are 
Maritime  Dental  Supply  of  Hali- 
fax, British  Columbia  Dental 
Supply  of  Vancouver  and  Pater- 
son  and  Pater  son  Inc.,  of  Mon- 
treal. 

The  manufacturing  members 
of  the  Canadian  Dental  Trade 
Association  are  the  L.  D.  Caulk 
Co.,  the  S.  S.  White  Co.,  Gold- 
smith Brothers  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Co.,  N  o  V  o  c  o  1  Chemical 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Equip- 
ment Manufacturing  Co.,  all  of 
Toronto,  and  Cookwaite  Labora- 
tories Inc.  and  Williams  Gold  Re- 
fining Co.,  both  of  Fort  Erie,  Ont. 

'These  companies  are  alleged 
to  have  supported  the  price  main- 
tenance system  and  other  restric- 
tive policies  of  the  association,' 
said  Mr.  Ilsley. 

'The    Canadian    association    is 
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reported  to  act  as  a  regional 
group  of  the  American  Dental 
Trade  Association  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  its  policies  by 
those  manufacturers  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain  who 
supply  their  goods  only  to  asso- 
ciation members  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  members  in  turn  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  products  on 
which  uniform  prices  are  jointly 
maintained. 

'According  to  the  report  the 
members  of  the  C.D.T.A.  agree 
to  adhere  to  the  prices  and  terms 
contained  in  a  price  book  publish- 
ed by  the  association.  Virtually 
all  dental  supplies  sold  are  listed 
in  this  book,  and  indirect  price 
concessions  are  guarded  against 
by  the  provision  of  agreed  dis- 
count, turn-in  values  and  special 
prices  for  western  Canada.' 

Evidence  produced  in  the 
report  shows  that  'the  Canadian 
Dental  Trade  Association  inso- 
far as  dealer  membership  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  operated  as  a 
closed  association  since  1928  and 
that  constant  efforts  have  been 
made  by  its  members  to  confine 
as  large  a  part  of  the  dental  trade 
as  possible  within  their  own 
group.  Manufacturers  of  dental 
goods  have  been  urged,  in  certain 
instances,  to  confine  the  distribu- 


tion of  their  products  to  associa- 
tion members.  In  other  cases, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  have 
them  withdraw  their  recognition 
of  non-association  dealers  as  dis- 
tributors.' 

As  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  price  competition,  arbitrary 
discounts  have  been  estabhshed 
for  various  classes  of  customers. 
The  mark-up  over  wholesale 
prices  has  been  substantial.  How- 
ever, 'no  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  a  dealer  to  pass  on  benefits  of 
more  efficient  or  new  methods  of 
distribution  to  his  customers  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices.' 

In  addition,  customs  duties  and 
the  sales  tax  increase  prices  of 
dutible  goods  'much  higher  than 
American  prices  plus  actual  cus- 
toms duty  and  other  outlays.' 

The  effect  of  these  policies  on 
prices  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
report.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
sale  of  dental  acrylics,  synthetic 
materials  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and 
widely  adopted  during  the  war  in 
the  making  of  dental  plates.  One 
class  of  acryhcs  imported  from 
the  United  States  was  sold  to 
dentists  in  1940  at  $35.20  a  pack- 
age and  since  1944  at  $15.50.  A 
similar  product  in  about  the  same 
size  package  is  sold  to  dentists  in 
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England  for  $4.03.  A  dental  chair 
that  costs  $695  in  the  U.S.  costs 
$975  in  Canada. 

Technocrats  have  long  been 
aware  of  monopolistic  practices 
on  this  Continent.  They  realize 
that  monopoly  is  the  natural  pro- 
tective procedure  of  the  Price 
System  to  preserve  itself  in  a 
world  of  advancing  technology. 

Technology  and  the  Price  Sys- 
tem are  in  conflict.  Advancing 
technology  is  creating  a  greater 
and  greater  abundance  of  goods 
and  services.  Because  of  the  con- 
flict between  abundance  and 
price,  the  Price  System  tries  to 
throttle  production  and  fix  prices. 

There  is  no  solution  to  the  prob- 


lem this  side  of  the  Price  System. 
Only  when  they  eliminate  the 
Price  System  in  its  entirety  and 
install  the  Technate,  will  North 
Americans  completely  destroy 
the  monopolistic  control  which  is 
attempting  to  maintain  scarcity, 
prices  and  profits  on  this  Con- 
tinent. The  Technate  will  produce 
and  distribute  an  abundance 
without  any  restrictions  other 
than  the  physical  limitations  of 
natural  resources  and  the  capa- 
city of  the  citizenry  to  consume. 
In  the  meantime,  disclosures  on 
monopoly,  such  as  this  on  the 
dental  trust,  help  to  explode  the 
'free  enterprise'  myth. 

— Donald  Bruce 


ifr  NUERENBERG,  Germany— American  prosecutors  today  introduced  documents 
linking  53  United  States  and  seven  Canadian  firms  with  the  defunct  I.  G.  Farben- 
industrie  Chemical  Trust,  illustrating  the  world-wide  influence  of  the  sprawling 
German  combine. 

The  records  were  offered  without  comment  in  the  trials  of  22  Farbenindustrie 
directors,  whose  lives  may  be  forfeited  if  they  are  convicted  as  charged  with  Waging 
aggressive  war. 

Canadian  firms  listed  as  participating  with  Farben  were  the  Agfa  Ansco  Com- 
pany of  Toronto;  Consolidated  Dyestuff  Corporation  of  Toronto;  Chemicals  Limited, 
Montreal;  Hughes  Owens  Company,  Montreal;  Bayer  Company  of  Windsor;  Win- 
throp  Chemical  of  Windsor  and  Sterling  Products  of  Canada  (headquarters  location 
not  given). 

The  documents  named  as  direct  sales  lagencies  for  Farbenindustrie  the  American 
Cynamid  and  Chemical  Corp.,  New  York;  Ivan  B.  Dahl,  Inc.,  New  York;  General 
Drug  Company,  New  York;  Interstate  Chemical  Company,  New  York,  and  Roehm 
and  Haas  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Listing  as  'participating'  in  upwards  of  10%  of  its  business  with  Farbenindustrie 
was  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  of  Delaware. 

Those  cited  as  'participating'  in  upwards  of  5%  of  their  business  included  Bristol 
Myers  and  Company,  Delaware;  Eastman  Kodak,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey,  and  United  Drug,  Delaware.  — Associated  Press 
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Freedom 


Freedom  in  organized  society  centers  chiefly  around  purchasing  power. 
The  extent  of  our  purchasing,  power  determines  to  a  great  extent  our 
freedom  to  live  and  move  with  others  of  our  kind.  A  nation  with 
high  purchasing  power  would  have  no  room  for  a  tyrant. 


■flTHAT  is  this  thing  called 
'^  ■  'freedom'?  The  word  is  us- 
ually associated  with  emotional 
speeches  wherever  people  gather 
to  discuss  their  economic  woes. 
But  the  word  is  never  rigidly  de- 
fined. It  is  apparently  loosely  used 
by  individuals  and  groups  to  ex- 
press their  particular  desires, 
both  immediate  and  future.  One 
group  may  define  freedom  as  one 
thing,  while  another  group  may 
define  it  as  exactly  the  opposite. 
This  type  of  thinking  leads  to 
long  arguments  after  which 
neither  party  is  convinced  with 
the  other's  viewpoint. 

Let's  take  this  word  a,part  and 
determine  its  meaning  imparti- 
ally. 

In  wild  life,  freedom  means 
liberty  to  move,  subject  to  the 
perils  and  blessings  of  nature. 

In  organized  society,  freedom 
takes  on  a  different  meaning. 
There  is  no  comparison  between 
the    two.    Organized    society    has 
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harnessed  nature  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  serve  its  own  ends,  and 
in  so  doing  it  has  given  a  new 
slant  to  the  word  'freedom.' 

As  the  world  rushes  forward 
in  perfect  time  with  nature  and 
its  laws  (the  natural  laws)  and 
human  intelligence  improves  with 
each  generation,  people,  as  we 
know  ourselves,  give  up  one 
cherished  'freedom'  to  gain  an- 
other more  desirable.  Yet  each 
freedom  is  cherished  so  dearly 
that  oftentimes  a  more  desirable 
one  is  foisted  upon  us  before  we 
realize  its  worth. 

History  is  Uttered  with  ex- 
amples of  this  trait  in  hi.mian  be- 
havior. The  first  steamship  was 
boycotted  and  stoned  by  fisher- 
men who  thought  it  would  chase 
the  fish  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  endangering  their 
freedom  to  fish  the  seas.  Now  the 
fishermen  use  them  themselves, 
and  to  take  the  steamship  away 
would  endanger  their  'freedom.' 
The  first  automobile  was  sub- 
jected to  much  abuse  because  it 
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frightened  horses  and  children. 
Pedestrians  had  to  give  up  their 
middle  -  of  -  the  -  road  'freedom.' 
Now  the  pedestrian  finds  greater 
freedom  in  thumbing  a  ride  in  an 
automobile.  Grandpa  and  Grand- 
ma and  the  village  blacksmith 
sacrificed  their  pioneer  freedom 
under  great  protest  to  make  way 
for  the  mechanical  freedom  which 
permits  us  to  cross  intersections 
only  when  a  green  light  flashes. 
But  now,  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
and  the  village  blacksmith  guard 
their  new-found  freedom  zeal- 
ously. Few  really  want  to  go  back 
to  the  freedom  of  yesterday. 
When  we  walked,  we  were  free 
to  go  when  we  chose.  Today,  we 
do  not  have  that  freedom.  We  go 
in  unison  with  organized  direc- 
tion. But  we  like  this  freedom 
better  because  it  involves  less  toil 
for  the  lazy  human. 

Freedom  in  organized  society 
centers  chiefly  around  purchas- 
ing power.  The  extent  of  our  pur- 
chasing power  determines  to  a 
great  extent  our  freedom  to  Hve 
and  move  with  others  of  our  kind. 
Those  people  who  live  under 
tyranny  are  people  whose  purch- 
asing power  is  inadequate, 
whether  the  lack  of  purchasing 
power  is  due  to  circumstances  or 
their     own     lack     of     initiative. 


People,  as  a  nation  whose  purch- 
asing power  (or  standard  of  liv- 
ing if  you  wish)  is  compatible 
with  biological  requirements, 
plus  certain  luxuries,  enjoy  a 
greater  freedom  than  those 
people  who  live  on  a  mere  sus- 
tenance or  in  poverty. 

A  nation  with  inadequate  pur- 
chasing power  is  an  easy  mark 
for  a  tyrant.  A  nation  with  high 
purchasing  power  would  have  no 
room  for  a  tyrant.  Disease  thrives 
in  filth  and  malnutrition.  It  de- 
clines in  cleanliness  and  nourish- 
ment. 

Laws  formulated  by  society  are 
framed  for  the  most  part  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  state  of  purch- 
asing power  in  the  nation.  Penal- 
ties generally  are  more  severe  for 
stealing  scarce  goods  than  for 
stealing  abundant  goods. 

In  nations  where  the  means  of 
life  are  not  so  abundant,  society 
bows  to  laws  entirely  different 
from  those  of  more  abundant 
lands.  In  our  country,  where  the 
use  of  the  machine  is  increasing 
steadily,  new  laws  are  instituted 
in  attempts  to  protect  the  public 
well-being,  but  the  law  has  little 
control  over  the  mass  purchasing 
power  of  the  citizens.  Thus  we 
sacrifice  the  freedom  which  in- 
creased purchasing  power  would 
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bring  us,  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tion of  scarcity  which  we  have 
cherished  so  dearly  in  the  past, 
by  instituting  laws  to  preserve 
the  status  quo. 

With  equal  distribution  of 
abundance  and  full  use  of  exist- 
ing equipment  we  would  not  be 
encumbranced  with  volumes  of 
laws  which  determine  who  should 
have  what  and  how  much. 
Society  would  instead  concen- 
trate on  social  and  cultural  rules 
which  are  sadly  lacking  today, 
neglected  through  mass  concen- 
tration on  improving  the  purch- 
asing power  in  a  system,  the  very 
foundation  of  which  is  the  distri- 
bution of  scarcity  only. 

Freedom  —  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  formulating  the  rules  of 


organized  society  —  widens  with 
the  increase  in  purchasing  power 
and  accompanying  education. 

Technocracy  provides  the  de- 
sign for  the  distribution  of  abun- 
dance, hence  increased  purchas- 
ing power  for  all.  In  the  New 
America,  the  scientists  will  form- 
ulate only  those  rules  which  are 
necessary  for  the  operation  of 
physical  equipment.  Provided 
with  the  necessities  and  luxuries 
of  life,  society  will,  in  its  new- 
found freedom,  adopt  its  own  con- 
stitution and  social  rules.  Any 
nation  capable  of  operating  a 
high-energy  system  will  be  cap- 
able of  formulating  social  rules 
acceptable  to  itself. 

And  that  is  freedom. 

—Ed  McBurnie 


-j^  WASHINGTON— A  survey  of  representative  cities  across  the  nation  showed 
food  prices  booming  upward  with  meat,  butter,  milk  and  bread  leading  the  spiral. 

Instead  of  dropping  from  high  levels  reached  after  price  decontrol,  the  cost 
of  food  increased  steadily. 

The  Labor  Department's  bureau  of  labor  statistics  told  the  story  in  percentages. 
Food  prices  have  jumped  14%  since  August,  1946.  Last  month  alone  prices  in- 
creased 2.4%. 

The  housewife,  more  concerned  with  putting  three  meals  a  day  on  the  table 
than  worrying  about  statistics,  already  knew  the  story.  She  knew  that  each  day  she 
had  to  dig  deeper  into  her  purse  to  keep  the  family  eating. 

In  San  Francisco  bacon  cost  36  cents  more  a  pound  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

In  Omaha  the  neighborhood  butcher  charged  80  cents  a  pound  for  rolled  rib 
roast.  A  year  ago  he  asked  34  cents  for -the  same  meat.  It  didn't  take  statistical 
training  to  figure  out  the  price  had  jumped  128%. 

Buttered  toast  was  a  luxury  in  New  York  City,  with  butter  at  91  cents  a  pound. 
A  year  ago  it  cost  only  59  cents. 

A  quart  of  milk  cost  19  cents  in  some  Washington,  D.C.  stores;  20  cents  in  others. 
Last  year  it  cost  17  cents. 

In  Denver  chuck  beef  sold  for  65  cents  a  pound,  33  cents  higher  than  last  year. 

— British  United  Press 
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The  Sew  Society 


Here  is  a  description  of  the  type  of  society  which  has  been  rendered 
imperative  by  technology.  Though  not  written  by  a  Technocrat,  it 
is  very  close  to  Technocracy's  design  of  Functional  Control.  It  shows 
the  necessity  for  equality  in  citizenship  but  differentiation  in  rank. 


"T"HE  ASSEMBLY  line  is  a  sym- 
■**  bol  for  a  nev/  principle  of 
social  organization,  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  men  who  work 
together  in  a  common  task,  if  not 
for  a  common  purpose. 

On  what  basis  does  this  mass- 
production  principle  organize 
men?  What  kind  of  society  does 
it  either  assume  or  create?  It 
assumes  or  creates  a  society  in 
which  things  are  produced  by  the 
co-operation  of  individuals,  not 
by  a  single  individual.  By  him- 
self the  individual  in  modem 
mass-production  industry  is  com- 
pletely unproductive  and  in- 
effectual. But  the  organized  group 
produces  more,  better,  and  more 
effectively  than  any  individual 
or  any  number  of  individuals 
working  by  themselves  ever 
could.  In  this  society  the  whole 
— the  organized  group — is  clearly 
not  only  more  than,  but  differ- 
ent from,  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Proof  of  this  is  what  happens 
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when  a  man  loses  his  place  in 
the  organized  group,  or  his  ac- 
cess to  the  productive  organism; 
when  in  other  words,  he  becomes 
unemployed.  Under  modern  mass- 
production  conditions,  the  man 
who  has  lost  his  job  is  not  just 
out  of  luck  economically;  in  fact, 
in  a  rich  country  such  as  ours, 
the  direct  economic  consequences 
of  unemployment  can  be  mini- 
mized almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  But  he  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing anything,  of  being  effec- 
tive in  society,  in  short,  he  is  in- 
ca,pable  of  being  a  citizen,  he  is 
cast  out.  For  he  derives  his  pro- 
ductiveness, his  function  in  the 
community,  his  citizenship  —  at 
least  his  effective  rather  than 
purely  formal  citizenship — from 
his  position  in  the  group  effort, 
in  the  team,  in  the  productive 
organism. 

It  is  this  social  effect  of  unem- 
ployment, incidentally,  rather 
than  the  economic  effect,  that 
makes  it  the  major  catastrophe  it 
is.  That  unemployment  endangers 
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people's  standards  of  living  is,  of 
course,  bad  enough;  but  that  it 
endangers  their  citizenship  and 
self-respect  is  its  real  threat  and 
explains  our  panicky  fear  of  the 
'next  depression.' 

In  the  society  of  the  modern 
mass-production  plant  everyone 
derives  his  effectiveness  from  his 
position  in  an  organized  group 
effort.  From  this  follow  some  im- 
portant consequences.  One  is  that 
such  a  society  needs  a  govern- 
ment, a  direction,  a  management 
responsible  to  no  one  special- 
interest  group,  to  no  one  indivi- 
dual but  to  the  over-all  purpose, 
the  over  -  all  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  whole  with- 
out which  no  individual,  no  spe- 
cial-interest group  could  be  effec- 
tive. It  also  follows  that  in  such 
a  society  there  must  be  rank;  a 
difference  of  authority  and  pres- 


tige based  on  the  differentiation 
of  functions.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  such  a  society  no  one  in- 
dividual is  less  important  or  more 
important  than  another.  For 
while  no  one  individual  is  irre- 
placeable— only  the  organized  re- 
lationship between  individuals  is 
irreplaceable  and  essential  — 
every  single  operation,  every 
single  function  is  equally  neces- 
sary; the  whole  order  would  col- 
lapse, the  entire  machine  would 
come  to  a  stop,  were  one  to  take 
out  one  function,  one  job — just 
as  the  whole  chain  becomes  use- 
less if  one  takes  out  one  link.  This 
is  why,  in  such  a  society,  there 
should  be  simultaneously  an  in- 
equality of  subordination  and 
command  based  on  the  differen- 
tiation of  functions,  and  a  basic 
equality  based  on  membership 
and  citizenship. 

— Peter  F.  Drucker 


*  OTTAWA— An  Imperial  conference  on  the  highest  level  to  arrange  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Dominions  of  up  to  15,000,000  'surplus'  Britons  was  advocated  here  by 
Hon.  Arthur  A.  Calwell,  Australian  minister  of  Immigration  and  Information. 
Britain  is  now  so  over-populated  that  Britons  were  'helping  to  starve  and  suffocate 
each  other,'  Mr.  Calwell  said  bluntly. 

Some  people  in  the  Old  Country  say  'stay  home  and  fight  it  out.'  The  Australian 
minister  tagged  this  'a  very  fallacious  statement.'  V/hat  it  meant,  he  declared,  was 
'stay  home  and  starve  to  death.' 

Between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000  Britons  would  have  to  leave  their  home- 
land for  other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  believed.  It  was  physically  impossible 
for  Britain  to  feed  47,000,000  people. 

It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Calwell  contended,  to  send  these  extra  people  to  the 
lands  where  food  was  produced,  rather  than  to  keep  on  shipping  food  to  Britain  to 
be  consumed  in  large  part  by  'people  who  have  no  right  to  it.'  — Canadian  Press 
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Notes  on  the  lews 

"DECENTLY  the  Stanford  Busi- 
■^  '•  ness  Conference  held  its 
sixth  session,  featuring  many 
leading  economists  and  profes- 
sors, among  whom  was  Professor 
Slichter  of  Harvard  University, 
who  expressed  doubts  about  the 
'survival  of  capitalism.'  He  calls 
attention  to  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  which 
rose  250%  between  1900  and  1940, 
and  says  that  the  cause  is  'more 

and   better  machines   and   tools.' 

♦  ♦     * 

Phillip  M.  Hauser,  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  stated  at  the  con- 
ference: 'The  major  problem  of 
the  20th  century  is  one  of  licking 
the  problem  of  distribution.'  He 
sees  the  problem,  then  he  lapses 
into  advocating  'a  sound  statisti- 
cal system  for  business  and  gov- 
ernment.' 

♦  ♦     * 

Business  Week  warns  that 
'familiar  reports  of  "gains  over  a 
year  ago"  must  be  expected  to  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer  as  the 
months  roll  by'  and  'there  is  little 
doubt  that  sales  abroad  spell  the 
difference  between  full-tilt  opera- 
tions and  a  cutback  in  activity  for 
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some  individuals.'  Hov/  ironical 
for  North  Americans  that  be- 
cause foreign  countries  are  un- 
able to  buy  our  goods,  we  cannot 
have  them  either ! 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

In  the  San  Francisco  News  we 

read  the  statement  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Bureau  that  'thousands  of 
veterans  attending  school  or  on 
training  programs,  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  entering  the  labor 
market  at  the  height  of  a  first- 
class  depression.' 

The  Vancouver  Sun  comments 
editorially  under  the  heading 
'Time  for  New  Remedies'  that 
'the  time  has  come  for  the  West- 
ern nations  to  admit  frankly  that 
their  plans  for  the  postwar  reha- 
bilitation of  the  world  have  fail- 
ed.' In  their  suggested  solution 
they  propose  the  'first  step  should 
be  an  economic  conference  of 
nations  willing  to  help  restore 
free  trade  and  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.'  The  pres- 
ent shortages  in  all  the  nations 
but  the  U.S.  make  it  apparent 
that  it  would  be  actually  free  for 
most  of  them.  But  where  would 
that  leave  the  U.S.? 
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The  Chief  Constable  of  the 
Vancouver  pohce  force  has  stat- 
ed: In  the  last  five  years,  32 
persons  have  been  killed  as  the 
result  of  the  actions  of  criminals 
in  Vancouver,  and  227  citizens 
killed  in  traffic  smashes.'  Not 
only  should  we  have  the  safety 
education  he  suggests,  but  also  a 
re-designing  of  both  our  roads 
and  vehicles.  But  it  simply  can't 
be  done  under  the  Price  System 
— it  wouldn't  pay  ! 

^  ^  5^ 

While  on  the  subject  of  street 
slaughter  we  turned  up  a  picture 
in  a  San  Francisco  newspa,per 
showing  tenement  children  whose 
only  playground  is  a  sandy  back- 
alley,  through  which  runs  rows  of 
railway  tracks.  What  a  hope  of 
producing  desirable  citizens  for 
tomorrow  —  providing  the  train 
doesn't  eliminate  them!  These 
conditions  do  not  belong  alone  to 
San  Francisco.  Most  of  our  cities 
are  similarly  woefully  lacking  in 
recreational  facilities. 

♦        ♦        H* 

John  A.  Stevenson,  president  of 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 


a  concern  with  assets  of  over  a 
billion  dollars,  stated  that  be- 
cause he  believed  prices  may 
turn  down  soon,  he  and  his  com- 
pany were  loathe  to  follow  the 
example  of  some  other  insurance 
companies  and  enter  the  home 
construction  field.  He  also  made 
the  interesting  disclosure  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  financing  con- 
struction for  large,  successful 
firms  like  Sears-Roebuck,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  and  I.  Magnin. 
(Bold  face  ours.)    'Them  as  has, 

gets !' 

*     *     ♦ 

Regarding  the  field  of  insur- 
ance investment  mentioned  above, 
we  find  in  United  States  News 
that  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  soon  to 
offer  a  non-marketable  2V2% 
bond,  which  will  be  offered  pri- 
marily to  insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  etc.  It  states  that 
'a  bond  of  this  type  has  been 
urged  by  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks  as  an  outlet 
for  idle  money.'  The  era  of  busi- 
ness expansion  being  over,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  government  to 
'keep  business  in  business.' 

— Mabel  A.  Reed 
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iic  WASHINGTON — Exports  of  American  goods  dropped  in  July  for  the  second 
consecutive  month,  confirming  authoritative  forecasts  that  United  States  trade  may 
be  Readed  for  a  decHne  after  hitting  a  postwar  peak  in  May.  — Associated  Press 
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A  Question  Answered 


What  are  the  social  implications 
of  Technocracy? 

'PHERE  are  many.  Take,  for 
^  instance,  the  attainment  of 
leisure.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, man  would  be  released  from 
drudgery  and  his  creative  ener- 
gies set  free. 

Technocracy  would  abolish  all 
litigation  as  at  present  understood 
in  the  meaning  of  that  term  in 
our  existing  legal  system.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  the  Tech- 
nate  to  sue  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, alimony,  breach  of  contract, 
damages  or  to  probate  a  will. 

As  practically  all  crime  of  the 
Price  System  results  from  the 
attempts  of  individuals  in  ille- 
gally assaulting  and  acquiring  the 
property  of  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  their  economic 
insecurity,  crime  would  practi- 
cally cease  to  exist  in  the  Tech- 
nate.  Technocracy  defines  a  crim- 


inal to  be  a  human  being  with 
predatory  instincts,  hving  under 
a  Price  System,  without  sufficient 
capital  to  start  a  corporation. 

In  the  Technate,  human  beings 
would  be  treated  for  the  first  time 
in  social  history,  not  as  wilful  en- 
tities, subject  to  legalistic  prohi- 
bitions, restraints  and  penahza- 
tions,  but  as  energy-consuming 
devices  whose  capacities  as  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  necessitate 
the  development  of  the  highest 
state  of  both  capacities  in  order 
that  human  beings  may  be  con- 
ditioned to  living  in  a  world  of 
abundance  where  man's  advan- 
tage over  his  fellowmen  will  be 
no  longer  socially  profitable. 

All  worth-while  social  objec- 
tives are  implied  in  the  one  big 
objective  of  Technocracy,  which 
is  to  give  to  every  citizen  on  this 
Continent  adequate  economic 
security. 


*  WASHINGTON— President  Philip  Murray  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations said  that  the  United  States  is  headed  for  a  'severe  depression'  unless  there 
is  a  reversal  of  what  he  called  the  trend  to  higher  profits  and  smaller  purchasing 
power. 
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WHAT? 

ic  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
■jAr  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
"^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying  balance. 


WHERE? 

"lAr  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

i^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

^  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

-^  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  it 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  balding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
"jAr  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 
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Join  Technocracy  Now! 


NO  SOLUTION  to  the  social  problems  of  United  States 
and  Canada  is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  political 
structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change  implicit 
in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and 
political  parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their 
psychotic  fear  of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspir- 
ing to  involve  both  countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to 
stop  social  change  and  make  the  world  safe  for  Ameri- 
can business.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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The  Real  Rulers  of  the  Nation 


In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of 
a  democracy.  The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of 
the  nation.  In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the  many 
through  money  power  or  political  lobbies. 


■n  ACK  in  1930,  James  W.  Gerard, 
^^  former  American  Ambassador 
to  Germany  and  a  prominent  New 
York  lawyer  and  financier  for 
over  a  generation,  made  a  list  of 
62  business  and  financial  tycoons 
who,  he  said,  were  the  real  rulers 
of  the  nation.  (He  added  two 
labor  leaders  at  the  end  as  an 
afterthought.)  Recently  Mr.  Ger- 
ard was  asked  how  he  would  re- 
vise the  list  today  and  replied  that 
he  would  'limit  it  to  half  a  dozen 
men,  all  of  them  partners  in  J.  P. 
Morgan  and  Co.' 

This  view  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  orthodox  opinion 
that  the  people  as  a  whole  are  the 
rulers  of  our  'democracy'  and 
that  they  rule  the  country  through 
their  'representatives,' 

How  do  the  money  interests 
circumvent  the  ballot  box  to  be- 
come the  real  rulers  of  the  nation? 

The  answer  is  brief — through 
lobbying. 

Lobbying  has  been  going  on  so 
long  now  that  it  is  a  well-recog- 
nized ceremony  in  political  circles. 


Action  can  take  place  on  four 
fronts: 

First,  get  the  'right'  politician 
elected.  He  will  vote  for  the 
'right'  bills.  This  means  campaign- 
ing in  the  field. 

Second,  turn  the  heat  on  poli- 
ticians already  elected. 

Third,  influence  an  adminis- 
trative agency  to  interpret  bills 
in  the  'right'  way. 

Fourth,  fight  the  constitution- 
ality of  unfavorable  bills  through 
the  courts,  right  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  said  that  the 
electric  power  lobby  in  United 
States  used  to  count  on  an  aver- 
age delay  of  seven  years  after  the 
passage  of  a  law  affecting  utili- 
ties adversely,  before  the  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  gave  the  gentlemen  quite  a 
lot  of  time  to  manipulate  things 
in  their  favor  again. 

The  list  of  lobbyists  is  growing 
steadily.  In  the  latest  session  of 
Congress,  676  men  and  women 
reported  what  they  were  doing 
and  how  much  they  were  paid  to 
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try  to  influence  legislation.  They 
admitted  they  were  busy.  An- 
other 171  had  registered  for  such 
work,  but  were  not  busy  enough 
during  this  period  to  file  quarterly 
reports  of  what  they  were  doing. 

Business  lobbyists  topped  all 
others  in  numbers.  Of  the  676, 
there  were  317  who  reported  they 
spoke  for  business  firms,  big 
corporations  and  trade  associa- 
tions. Railroads  had  33  spokes- 
men; electric-power,  natural-gas 
and  other  pubHc-utiHty  compan- 
ies, 24;  insurance  companies,  10; 
the  sugar  industry,  10;  petroleum 
firms,  10;  real  estate  interests,  8; 
banks  and  loan  companies,  7. 

Labor  lobbyists  ran  second. 
There  were  105  registered  as 
representing  various  labor  organ- 
izations. Since  they  were  not 
nearly  as  numerous  as  the  busi- 
ness lobbyists — nor  as  well-paid 
— ^they  were  far  less  powerful  as 
a  pressure  group.  Proof  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  despite  all  their 
efforts  they  lost  their  battle  to 
stop  passage  of  the  new  labor  law. 

The  registration  hsts  provide 
only  a  clue  to  the  extent  of  lobby- 
ing in  Washington.  Back  of  some 
of  the  lobbyists  are  big  staffs  of 
researchers  and  nation-wide 
organizations  which  reach  down 
into  small  hamlets.  They  can  turn 


on,  or  off,  a  'write  your  Congress- 
man' campaign  with  a  long-dis- 
tance caU,  or  a  telegram. 

Others  speak  for  themselves,  or 
for  various  industries.  Some 
represent  organizations  that  con- 
sist of  an  office  with  a  mimeo- 
graph machine  and  a  mailing  list 
of  contributors.  A  few  record 
themselves  as  available  for  gen- 
eral lobbying,  for  hire  to  who- 
ever wishes  to  use  their  services. 
Some  of  these  send  out  circular 
mail  calHng  themselves  'regis- 
tered lobbyists.'  A  few  conceal  the 
identity  of  their  chents  behind 
the  names  of  law  firms  from 
which  they  draw  their  pay. 

The  pay  for  lobbyists  is  as 
varied  as  their  work.  Some  are 
volunteers  who  draw  no  pay. 
Some  get  from  $10  to  $25  a  day 
for  piecework  jobs.  One  railroad 
lobbyist  gets  $250  a  day,  plus  an 
expense  account.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  better  lobbyists  get 
$25,000  a  year,  plus  liberal  ex- 
pense allowances.  Many  draw 
from  $3,600  to  $12,000  a  year. 
Large  expense  accounts  often  go 
with  the  salaries.  These  expense, 
allowances  sometimes  cover  liv- 
ing costs,  or  the  use  of  apartment 
or  hotel  suites. 

Not  on  the  registration  lists  are 
some  of  those  whose  influence  is 
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regarded  as  more  potent  than 
that  of  the  registered  lobbyists. 
Congressional  inquiries  invari- 
ably accent  those  who  are  not 
listed  as  lobbyists.  In  the  groups 
not  on  the  registration  lists  are: 

Social  lobbyists  and  hostesses 
who  promote  causes  through 
social  functions  have  not  regis- 
tered. These  reach  the  legislators 
at  cocktail  and  dinner  parties,  in 
their  leisure  moments.  Some- 
times the  persuasion  is  applied 
through  their  wives.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  overt  effort  to  sway 
the  legislator.  He  simply  is  en- 
tertained and  flattered  by  women 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion he  is  working  for.  Entertain- 
ment is  a  big  business  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Law  firms  that  advise  their 
clients  about  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  legislation  are  not  re- 
quired to  register.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  law  firms  in  New 
York  and  Washington  usually 
have,  high  on  their  partnership 
list,  men  who  have  at  one  time 
been  government  officials  and 
who  have  a  wide  acquaintanceship 
in  the  agencies  and  in  Congress. 
They  often  are  influential  in  get- 
ting things  done  in  Washington. 
A  few  have  registered  voluntarily. 

Government  officials,  when  act- 


ing in  their  official  capacity,  are 
specifically  exempt  from  registra- 
tion. By  their  knowledge  of  Wash- 
ington, officials  often  can  make 
themselves  helpful  to  Congress. 
For  instance,  they  do  little  favors 
for  constituents,  get  invitations  to 
parties,  help  in  finding  places  to 
live  and  arrange  for  lucrative 
speaking  engagements. 

Newspaper  editors  and  publish- 
ers are  exempt  from  provisions  of 
the  law  which  requires  registra- 
tion of  lobbyists.  This  portion  of 
the  law  is  broad  enough  to  cover 
some  of  the  large  groups  that 
sponsor  publications  campaign- 
ing for  or  against  a  law.  Most  of 
the  labor  unions  used  their  publi- 
cations to  campaign  against  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  Similarly,  many 
trade  organizations  used  their 
news  letters  and  house  organs  to 
campaign  for  the  law. 

Public-relations  advisers  are 
not  specifically  covered  by  the 
registration  law,  although  quite 
a  number  have  registered.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  consultants 
about  legislative  tactics  in  Wash- 
ington are  in  this  group.  As  in- 
dividuals, they  do  no  lobbying. 
But  they  tell  the  directing  heads 
of  client  organizations  how  and 
what  to  do  to  promote  the  pass- 
age or  defeat  of  legislation. 
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Corporation  and  labor  -  union 
heads  seldom  are  listed  as  lobby- 
ists. When  they  go  before  Con- 
gress to  testify  for  or  against  leg- 
islation, they  do  so  at  the  invita- 
tion of  congressional  committees. 
They  shape  the  policies  for  their 
organizations  and  may  make  per- 
suasive arguments  before  com- 
mittees, but  the  men  who  are 
listed  as  lobbyists  are  the  smaller 
men. 

All  these  men  are  collectively 
the  reason  why  legislation  is  often 
passed  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
A  flagrant  example-  was  the  lift- 
ing of  price  controls  in  United 
States  and  Canada.  According  to 
a  Gallup  poll  in  January  of  this 
year,  66%  of  Canadians  were  in 
favor  of  retaining  price  controls. 
Similarly,  in  United  States  every 
poll  of  public  opinion  showed 
that  the  people  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
OPA.  But  regardless  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  majority,  price  con- 
trols were  removed  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  no  lobbies  represent- 
ing the  whole  consumer  interest. 
Money   talks — especially   to   poli- 


ticians. They  are  listening  to  their 
master's  voice  instead  of  feeling 
the  pulse  of  the  nation.  Repre- 
sentative A.  J.  Sabath,  who  has 
spent  41  years  in  Washington,  re- 
cently said  that  he  could  not 
recall  a  time  when  'the  big  busi- 
ness pressure  boys  were  as  power- 
ful and  as  successful  as  with  the 
current  Congress.' 

In  United  States  and  Canada 
today  we  have  a  'dollar  democ- 
racy.' Our  politicians  largely  rep- 
resent millions  of  dollars  instead 
of  millions  of  people.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  we  have  a  plutoc- 
racy instead  of  a  democracy.  The 
corporate  owners  of  wealth  are 
the  real  rulers  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will 
no  longer  rule  the  many  through 
money  power  or  political  lobbies. 
The  removal  of  money  and  pol- 
itics and  the  establishment  of  a 
physical  democracy  of  distribu- 
tion will,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, give  every  adult  citizen  on 
this  Continent  an  equal  voice  in 
what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then 
—  and  only  then  —  will  all  the 
people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation.  — The  Editor 
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American  migratory  agricultural  workers  are  as  underprivileged  a 
group  of  human  beings  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  Their 
living  conditions  are  as  primitive  as  those  of  Chinese  peasants.  As  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  highly  touted  'American  standard  of  living' 
is  a  farce. 


A  WRETCHED,  squalid  tide  of 
flotsam  is  flowing  from  Am- 
erica's farms.  A  tide  of  poverty- 
stricken  humanity,  homeless  and 
voiceless  in  a  Continent  governed 
by  pressure  groups,  not  one  of 
which  is  concerned  about  them 
except  to  keep  them  plentiful, 
available  and  subdued.  It  ebbs 
and  flows  with  the  seasons,  flood- 
ing out  like  a  swollen  river  upon 
the  highways  and  into  the  camps 
and  over  the  fields.  It  is  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers 
striving  to  maintain  their  pitiful 
existence. 

This  human  tide  mounts  in 
the  South,  oozes  northward  and 
swells  into  three  great  streams: 
The  Eastern  stream  surges  with 
the  ripening  crops  from  Florida 
up  the  coast  to  New  York  State 
and  New  England.  Its  people  are 
predominantly  Negro.  The  Mid- 
dle West  stream  boils  up  from 
Texas  and  floods  northward  to- 
ward Michigan,  Minnesota,  Col- 
orado. It  is  Spanish  -  American, 
mostly,  composed  of  Texas  Fam- 
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ilies  called  'Tex-Mex'  or  'Texi- 
cans.'  The  Western  stream  swirls 
with  the  harvests  through  Cali- 
fornia's fecund  valleys  up  north 
to  the  state  of  Washington.  Its 
migrants  are  mainly  Southern 
California  whites,  including 
thousands  of  Okies  and  Arkies 
who  fled  from  the  dust-bowl  in 
the  1930's. 

Besides  the  main  streams  there 
are  scores  of  smaller  rivulets: 
Kentucky  hill  folks  who  dig  pota- 
toes in  New  England;  Pennsyl- 
vania mining  families  who  work 
the  orchards  of  New  York;  and 
Missouri  villagers  who  cut  the 
asparagus  in  Illinois. 

Nobody  knows  exactly  how 
many  Americans  are  thus  'adrift 
on  the  land.'  Edith  Lowry  of 
Home  Missions  Council  of  North 
America  —  a  Protestant  church 
group  representing  23  denomina- 
tions, which  has  done  much  work 
for  the  migrants — gives  us  the 
figure  of  2,500,000.  Others  esti- 
mate as  high  as  4,000,000.  Since 
they   never  remain  at  one  place 


long  enough  to  become  residents, 
they  are  neither  organized  nor 
classified.  They  are  not  registered 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  nor 
do  their  names  appear  on  any 
voters'  list. 

Migrants  are  excluded  from 
minimum  wages,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, old-age  insurance  and 
unemployment  insurance.  They 
belong  nowhere.  They  enjoy  no 
participation  in  normal  social  life. 
They  are  segregated  from  the 
community,  without  access  to  its 
hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  doc- 
tors, dentists,  organized  welfare 
or  relief  services.  They  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  agricultural  ladder, 
and  there  are  no  rungs  by  which 
they  may  climb  up. 

To  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers,  the  land-owners  and  in- 
dustrial farmers  this  regular  flow 
of  migrant  labor  is  a  necessary 
evil.  The  more  abundant  this 
source  of  harvest  help  becomes, 
the  more  certain  they  are  that 
their  crops  will  be  harvested  at 
exactly  the  best  time  for  the 
greatest  profit.  If  they  should  be 
caught  short  of  help  when  the 
crops  ripen  they  may  lose  their 
shirts.  When  the  crops  have  been 
harvested  the  workers  c  a  n  b  e 
paid  off  and  told  to  move  on 
without    any    further    obligation. 


Many  'crew  leaders'  do  not 
hesitate  to  exploit  and  victimize 
their  illiterate  harvest  hands. 
Crew  leaders  are  'contractors' 
who  make  a  deal  with  a  big 
grower  to  round  up  so  many 
migrants  and  deliver  them  to  the 
field  at  so  much  a  head.  The  Rev- 
erand  Ellis  Marshburn,  Middle 
West  supervisor  of  the  Home 
Missions  Council  and  one  of  the 
nation's  keenest  students  of  the 
migrant  problem,  says:  'The  crew 
leader's  business  is  done  in  his 
hat,  so  nobody  knows  just  what 
angle  he  is  playing.  It  is  common 
for  him  to  make  the  migrant 
work  out  his  transportation,  and 
then  make  the  farmer  pay  for  it, 
too.  Of  course,  neither  knows  that 
the  other  is  paying.' 

Some  crew  leaders  run  a 
grocery  store  or  commissary  and 
sell  to  the  migrants  on  credit, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  customers  are  unable  to  read 
or  write.  Others  run  gambling 
games  with  which  to  drain  off 
the  few  pennies  the  migrants  may 
have  saved. 

Living  conditions  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  are  indescrib- 
ably squalid.  Vivian  B.  Keatley 
says:  'American  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  are  as  under- 
privileged   a   group    of   human 
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beings  as  can  be  found  anjrwhere 
in  the  world.  Their  Hving  condi- 
tions are  as  primitive  as  those  of 
Chinese  peasants.'  (See  'America's 
Displaced  Persons,'  Technocracy 
Digest,  January,  1947.) 

Writing  in  Collier's,  Howard 
Whitman  gives  an  eye  -  witness 
account  of  some  of  the  instances 
he  encountered  after  travelUng 
9,000  miles  through  17  states,  toil- 
ing in  the  fields,  to  get  their 
story.  A  typical  scene  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'In  a  migrant  camp  near 
Smyrna,  New  York,  Harvey  Clay- 
ton, and  his  wife,  Mary,  were  eat- 
ing a  dinner  of  scrambled  eggs 
and  beans  when  I  came  by  .  .  . 
Clayton's  "home,"  in  the  rich 
beanery  of  New  York  State,  was 
a  cubicle  partitioned  off  in  a  cow- 
shed. It  was  seven  feet  high  at 
one  end  and  sloped  down  to  five 
feet  at  the  other.  The  heavy  tim- 
bers made  it  look  like  a  cave. 
Harvey  Clayton  and  his  wife  had 
board  platforms  to  sleep  on,  cov- 
ered with  loose  hay.  There  was 
another  board  platform  in  the 
dark  back  of  the  room  where  the 
Clayton  children,  Melanie,  14, 
Joe,  11,  Jerome,  6,  and  Elizabeth, 
3,  had  to  sleep. 

'The  Claytons  were  one  of  26 
Florida  families  in  the  camp.  And 


they  were  fortunate  because  the 
cubicles  in  the  cowshed  were  a 
good  deal  more  commodious  than 
what  the  others  had.  .  .  .'  Mr. 
Whitman  goes  on  to  describe  the 
stable,  with  its  dirt  floor  and 
smelling  of  dung,  which  had  been 
divided  into  cells,  with  lice-and- 
flea-infested  hay  thrown  in  one 
corner  or  on  planks  to  serve  as 
beds. 

Even  those  miserable  make- 
shifts, deplorable  though  they 
are,  at  least  serve  as  some  sort 
of  shelter.  In  numerous  instances 
there  is  no  provision  for  shelter 
whatever.  Migrants  have  to  camp 
in  groves  of  trees,  out  in  the  open 
or  under  bridges  and  culverts. 

Our  Price  System  political 
governments  are  not  unaware  of 
this  pitiful  mass  of  struggling 
humanity.  Reports  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  federal  agencies;  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made;  a 
few  impassioned  speeches  have 
been  given  by  individuals  con- 
scientiously trying  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  migrant  (or  merely 
seeking  political  advancement);  a 
few  token  bits  of  legislation  have 
even  been  passed,  such  as  the 
Sugar  Act  of  California  which 
forbids  children  under  14  from 
working  in  the  Jield  but  which 
cannot  be  enforced,  the  Lanham 
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Act  (now  defunct)  which  pro- 
vided for  child-care  programs, 
and  the  New  Jersey  Migrant 
Labor  Act  which  is  supposed  to 
make  it  mandatory  that  growers 
provide  suitable  shelter  for 
migrant  workers.  But  these  are 
largely  ineffective  and  at  the  most 
affect  only  a  handful  of  migrants. 
In  the  main  our  legislators  are 
viewing  the  migrant  problem  as 
a  necessary  and  insoluble  evil. 
And  since  it  reflects  anything  but 
credit  on  the  highly  touted  'Am- 
erican way  of  life,'  it  had  best  be 
ignored ! 

The  wretched,  squalid  tide  flows 
on. 

Technocrats,  conditioned  to  look 
at  North  America's  social  prob- 
lems with  the  quantitative  aspect 
of  the  scientist,  have  long  been 
aware  of  a  disturbing  factor  in 
this  tide  of  human  dross.  The 
pools  are  growing  larger  in  quan- 
tity of  numbers,  but  the  streams 
flowing  from  them  are  shrivel- 
ing and  drying  up  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  disturbing  factor  is  tech- 
nology— technology  in  the  form 
of  large-scale  machinery  now 
available  to  the  farmer.  Even 
the  pittance  paid  to  migrants  is 
high  compared  with  the  cost  of 
operating    this    technology.     The 


strict  requirements  of  Price  Sys- 
tem competition  demand  that 
costs  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Con- 
sequently the  migrant  loses  out. 
Agricultural  technology  is  being 
installed  as  rapidly  as  factories 
can  produce  it. 

Seven  out  of  every  eight  work- 
ers harvesting  peanuts  in  the 
Carolinas  are  no  longer  needed 
when  the  new  Peanut  Harvester 
is  put  to  use.  A  Peanut  Sheller 
shells  as  many  peanuts  in  one 
hour  as  50  workers  formerly 
shelled  in  six  hours. 

The  sugar  beet  producers  of 
Colorado  are  becoming  independ- 
ent of  migrant  labor  by  using  the 
Beet  Harvester  which  slices  the 
tops  off  the  beets  with  a  revolv- 
ing disc,  then  digs  the  beets  and 
elevates  them  into  a  trailer  at 
the  back.  One  man  can  handle 
80  tons  of  beets  in  a  day. 

The  hill  folks  of  Kentucky  can 
stay  at  home  when  the  potato 
farmers  of  New  England  have 
adopted  the  Potato  Harvester 
which  digs,  sacks  and  loads  1,226 
sacks  of  spuds  per  day  with  a 
nine-man  crew  including  a  truck 
driver. 

Tractor  -  propelled  mowers, 
automatic  loaders  pulled  by  flat- 
bed trucks,  conveyor  belts  and 
cylindrical  separators  are  turning 
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the  pea  and  lima  bean  industry 
into  a  highly  skilled  technologi- 
cal process.  The  Harvey  Clay- 
tons and  the  other  25  families  will 
"soon  no  longer  be  needed.  They 
can  leave  their  cow  barns,  stables 
and  hen  houses  at  Smyrna,  return 
to  Florida  and  stay  there. 

Millions  of  cotton  field  work- 
ers of  the  South  will  be  out  of  the 
cotton  fields  when  the  use  of  the 
Cotton  Picker  (which  equals  the 
work  of  40  to  60  hand  pickers), 
the  Cotton  Chopper  and  the 
Flame  Cultivator  becomes  gen- 
eral. 

The  Okies  and  Arkies  of  South- 
em  California  will  soon  be  re- 
placed in  the  hop  fields  of  the 
Northwest  by  a  newly  developed 
hop-picking  machine  which  can 
do  as  much  work  as  250  hand 
pickers. 

These  are  but  a  few  samples  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  field 
of  American  agriculture.  (For 
information  on  what  is  taking 
place  in  Canada,  see  'Machines 
on  Canadian  Farms'  in  this  issue.) 
As  technology  marches  inexor- 
ably forward,  the  tide  of  migra- 
tory human  labor  is  forced  relent- 
lessly back.  As  the  trend  con- 
tinues, the  migrant  streams  be- 
come thinner.  Eventually  the  tide 
will  subside  altogether  into  stag- 


nant, stinking  pools.  These  will 
be  augmented  by  human  slag  re- 
sulting from  technological  dis- 
placements in  other  industries 
until  they  spread  to  engulf  a  large 
enough  proportion  of  society  to 
cause  mass  action  or  social  par- 
alysis. 

Our  laissez-faire  legislators  are 
correct  in  their  viewpoint  that 
there  is  no  solution  to  the 
migrant  problem — u  n  d  e  r  the 
Price  System.  The  problem  will 
be  eliminated  only  with  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  Price 
System  and  the  adoption  of  Tech- 
nocracy's design  for  a  unified,  in- 
tegrated operation  of  this  Con- 
tinent's entire  industrial  establish- 
ment— including  the  farms. 

If  present  trends  are  allowed  to 
continue,  the  people  on  this  Con- 
tinent are  headed  for  certain 
chaos.  In  such  an  event,  the 
migrant  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  survive  than  the  rest  of 
us — he,  at  least,  is  accustomed  to 
privation. 

Investigate  Technocracy,  before 
it  is  too  late.  Join  the  Organiza- 
tion. Help  us  to  turn  that  oozing 
tide  of  human  poverty,  filth  and 
disease  into  a  swift  flowing  stream 
of  Continental  life,  health  and 
energy.  — C.  A.  Norberg 
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Where  ire  the  Teachers? 


Technocracy  is  educating  the  people  of  North  America  to  understand 
the  basic  factors  behind  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  today 
and  the  even  more  pressing  problems  of  tomorrow.  Are  the  professional 
teachers  going  to  assist  in  the  greatest  educational  job  ever  undertaken? 


THAT  day  in  the  year  1769 
when  Watt  set  up  the  first 
workable  steam  engine  witnessed 
the  first  step  toward  a  major 
social  change  —  a  social  change 
without  precedent  in  human  his- 
tory and  which  today  is  approach- 
ing its  devastating  culmination  on 
this  Continent.  Since  that  day 
man's  understanding  of  physical 
laws,  the  application  of  those  laws 
to  our  way  of  life  and  their 
material  effects  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion have  so  far  outstripped  our 
social  development  that  we  are 
now  imminently  faced  with  a  com- 
plete and  cataclysmic  social  re- 
adjustment. 

In  order  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  this  coming  change,  the 
people  of  North  America  will 
shortly  be  up  against  the  greatest 
task  of  mental  readjustment  that 
has  ever  confronted  mankind. 
Most  of  us  will  not  be  able  to 
make  that  readjustment  until  it 
is  forced  upon  us  by  the  pressure 
of  events.  Many  of  us  will  exhibit 
our  usual  attitude  toward  disturb- 


ing novelty  by  indifference,  ridi- 
cule and  open  hostility  to  any 
suggestion  of  a  departure  from 
the  established  order  of  things. 
Comparatively  few  will  experi- 
ence the  personal  satisfaction  of 
making  that  mental  readjustment 
without  com,pulsion  by  the  stress 
of  circumstance. 

That  minority  must  be  organ- 
ized into  an  informed  and  disci- 
plined body,  so  that  by  example 
and  influence  it  may  forestall  con- 
fusion, disorder  or  revolution  by 
force,  as  and  when  it  becomes  ap- 
parent to  all  that  no  form  of  Price 
System  control  can  distribute  an 
abundance  to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  Continent. 

This  is  mainly  an  educational 
job.  It  is  the  greatest  educational 
job  ever  conceived.  That  is  the 
stupendous  and  thankless  task  to 
which  Technocracy  Inc.  has  laid 
its  hand.  It  is  educating  us  to 
understand  the  basic  factors  be- 
hind the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  today  and  the  even 
more  pressing  problems  which 
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will  arise  tomorrow.  It  is  educat- 
ing us  to  realize  that  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  on  this  Con- 
tinent are  peculiarly  our  own  and 
have  little  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  educating  us  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  an  entirely  new  way  of  life  and 
an  entirely  new  conception  of 
existence. 

That  task  is  attended  by  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  which  ap- 
pear unsurmountable,  except  to 
those  who  know  that  the  welfare 
and  survival  of  all  of  us  depend 
upon  its  successful  completion 
and  that  the  fate  of  mankind  in 
general  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  what  we  do  in  the  immediate 
future,  here  in  America. 

Beside  educating  others,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  necessary  for 
Technocrats  to  educate  them- 
selves; to  condition  themselves  to 
analyze  and  if  necessary  to  dis- 
card those  cherished  conceptions 
which  lie  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
mind;  to  place  little  credence  in 
the  opinions,  traditions,  conven- 
tions and  superstitions  which  for 
so  long  have  cluttered  our  mental 
shelves;  to  have  regard  only  for 
established  facts  and  authentic 
information;  to  recognize  reali- 
ties and  to  abstain  from  pointless 
argument  over  undefinable  terms; 


in  short,  to  cultivate  the  scientific 
and  engineering  approach  in  the 
solution  of  problems  which  are 
the  direct  result  of  application  of 
'  science  to  the  means  by  which  we 
live. 

This  task  of  self-education  is 
not  always  easy.  Technocrats  are 
just  ordinary  people  and  certainly 
have  no  monopoly  on  brains. 
However,  brains  are  of  little 
value  unless  we  use  them  to  cul- 
tivate sufficient  mental  discipline 
to  learn  to  investigate  before  we 
accept,  to  the  end  that  so-called 
rational  thought  may  become 
more  than  a  line  of  argument 
designed  to  bolster  our  belief  in 
those  things  we  have  always  be- 
lieved. 

In  this  all-important  task  of 
education,  it  would  be  natural  to 
expect  that  our  teachers  and  edu- 
cators who  have  made  a  life  work 
of  their  vocation  should  be  of 
very  material  assistance.  Unfor- 
tunately this  has  not  been  the 
case.  To  date  their  contribution 
has  been  almost  negligible. 

Technocracy  is  fully  aware  that 
teachers  are  busy  people  and  that 
the  job  of  cramming  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  into  the  heads 
of  boys  and  girls  is  an  exhaust- 
ing and  exacting  occupation  and 
that  most  of  them  feel  disinclined 
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to  expand  their  activities  to  the 
extent  of  educating  themselves 
and  the  coming  generation  to  cope 
with  an  all-embracing  problem  of 
which  education  is  only  one 
phase.  Technocracy  reminds 
them,  however,  that  this  wonder- 
ful world  of  ours  is  mainly  the 
outcome  of  the  efforts  of  busy 
people.  Idlers  and  drones  have 
contributed  little  to  human  wel- 
fare. 

Is  their  indifference  due  to 
their  lack  of  interest  in  what  is 
happening  today  and  what  will 
probably  happen  tomorrow?  Do 
they  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
educate  themselves  beyond  the 
routine  requirements  of  their 
vocation  or  must  they,  Uke 
Caesar's  wife,  keep  themselves 
above  suspicion  of  presuming  to 
dabble  in  matters  that  have  al- 
ways been  considered  the  special 
preserve  of  politics  and  business? 

With  all  due  deference  to  their 
intellectual  attainments,,  teach- 
ers are  just  ordinary  people  and 
are  subject  to  the  usual  worries 
of  existence  which  afflict  us  all. 
They,  too,  are  concerned  about 
the  high  cost  of  low  living,  about 
inadequate  housing  and  shortages 
of  all  kinds.  And  like  most  other 
people  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
dawned  on  them  that  under  Price 


System  operation  a  condition  of 
scarcity,  either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, must  be  maintained  regard- 
less of  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole 
population.  They  still  hope  and 
believe  that  there  must  be  some 
middle  ground  between  the  ills 
we  enjoy  during  a  fictitious  pros- 
perity and  the  devastating  miser- 
ies of  a  depression — some  sort  of 
safety  zone  insulated  from  attack 
by  right  or  left  wing  foes. 

Possibly  some  of  them,  sub 
rosa,  have  ventured  mildly  to  ad- 
vocate the  institution  of  a  well- 
organized  poorhouse  on  this  Con- 
tinent of  potential  abundance,  as 
per  the  prospectus  of  some  foreign 
ism  or  ideology  completely  out  of 
date  as  far  as  the  people  of  North 
America  are  concerned  and  quite 
futile  in  meeting  and  conforming 
to  the  peculiar  conditions  prevail- 
ing on  this  Continent. 

Teachers  must  eat  and  at  last 
they  are  forced  to  use  the  wea,p- 
ons  of  Organized  Labor  to  secure 
a  picayune  increase  in  their 
meagre  stipends,  but  dare  not 
visualize  a  state  of  society  in 
which  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  immense  responsibility 
of  education  would  be  immune 
from  any  kind  of  economic  worry. 

Every  day  they  run  up  against 
the    problem    of    overcrowded 
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schools,  yet  supinely  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  wealthiest  area 
of  the  world  should  be  unable  to 
provide  adequate  educational 
facilities  for  all  its  children.  They 
become  periodically  concerned 
over  the  spread  of  juvenile  del- 
inquency and  devote  much  time 
and  energy  discussing  palliatives 
and  remedial  measures  to  cope 
with  the  immediate  local  aspects, 
yet  have  no  time  to  expose  the 
root  of  nearly  all  forms  of  socially 
undesirable  behavior  in  young 
and  old  alike. 

They  teach  their  pupils  the  his- 
tory of  kings,  statesmen,  warriors 
and  dynasties,  but  have  not  yet 
taught  themselves  that  the  only 
history  of  any  consequence  is  the 
story  of  man's  conquest  of  his 
energy  resources  and  that  those 
few  who  have  uncovered  the 
physical  laws  which  govern  the 
application  of  science  to  our  pat- 
tern of  life  are  the  only  figures 
of  real  historical  importance.  They 
teach  physics,  but  have  not  learnt 
to  divorce  a  physical  operation 
from  its  moralistic  and  financial 
angle. 

They  explain  the  laws  of  heat 
and  motion  and  yet  for  them  the 
conversion  of  extraneous  energy' 
remains  an  obscure*  and  meaning- 
less phrase  and  has  no  social  sig- 


nificance. Nor  do  they  realize 
that  the  inexorable  operation  of 
the  laws  of  thermodynamics  will 
dictate  the  next  most  probable 
state  of  society  on  this  Continent. 
Moralistic  maundering  and  politi- 
cal platitudes  become  meaning- 
less against  the  background  of  an 
annual  consumption  of  nearly  300 
billion  kwh.  of  electrical  energy. 
They  teach  the  geography  of 
North  America,  its  resources, 
manufactures  and  its  unparalleled 
machinery  of  production,  but  do 
nothing  toward  explaining  why 
we  have  to  engage  in  a  war  in 
order  to  keep  that  machinery  of 
production  in  operation. 

The  political  and  business  lead- 
ers of  this  Continent  are  faced 
with  this  dilemma:  if  production 
is  maintained  at  such  a  rate  as  to 
provide  nearly  full  em,ployment, 
we  will  have  such  a  glut  of  goods 
that  it  cannot  be  consumed  iinder 
any  form  of  Price  System  opera- 
tion— if  production  is  curtailed  to 
meet  the  volume  of  sales,  we  will 
probably  have  30  million  unem- 
ployed. Either  course  will  be  fatal 
to  the  Price  System  in  North 
America. 

This  is  the  situation  we  will 
shortly  have  to  face.  It  is  the 
situation  that  Technocracy  is  pre- 
paring for.  It  is  a  matter  of  educa- 
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tion.  If  enough  people  can  be  edu- 
cated and  will  help  to  educate 
others  to  understand  what  is 
happening,  why  it  is  happening 
and  what  will  have  to  be  done 
about  it — if  the  people  as  a  whole 
can  be  made  to  realize  what  they 
can  have,  why  they  must  have  it 
and  the  only  way  they  can  get  it 
— then  we  shall  survive  and  make 
an  orderly  transition  from  an 
economy  of  scarcity  into  the  en- 
joyment of  abundance  and  a  cul- 


ture almost  beyond  our  imagina- 
tion. If  we  fail  in  that  task,  few  of 
us  may  survive  to  deplore  our 
failure. 

Technocracy  asks  these  ques- 
tions of  our  teachers  and  educat- 
ors: Is  the  job  too  tough  for  you? 
Are  you  going  to  get  in  there  and 
help  or  are  you  going  to  be  con- 
tent to  play  a  rather  ignominious 
role  in  the  greatest  educational 
effort  of  all  time.     — J.  H.  Soans 


*  TO  PREVENT  A  GLUT  on  the  market,'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  acting 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricuhure,  is  buying  up  133,000  tons  of  dried  fruits. 
Government  apple  buying  has  been  going  on  in  Eastern  Canada  for  the  same  reason. 

Critics  are  saying  this  is  typical  of  the  way  governments  are  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  consumer.  While  weeping  copiously  about  food  prices,  shouting  that 
the  price  line  must  be  held  and  suggesting  investigations,  the  U.S.  government  has 
been  propping  up  prices  behind  the  consumer's  back.  Whenever  a  food  commodity 
threatens  to  become  available  in  such  abundance  as  to  bring  prices  down,  the  govern- 
ment takes  up  the  slack  and  defeats  the  operations  of  a  free  market.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  mentions  that  government  support  of  peanut  prices  holds  the  price  of  peanut 
butter  at  40  cents  a  pound  when  it  should  be  selling  at  25  and  that  the  C.C.C,  faced 
with  having  half  this  year's  peanut  crop  on  its  hands,  is  now  trying  to  ship  a  big  part 
of  it  overseas,  probably  'on  the  cuff.' 

We  are  up  against  the  same  kind  of  business  in  Canada.  As  in  the  U.S.,  we  had 
price  control  to  keep  down  living  costs,  but  at  the  same  time  we  were  using  subsidies 
and  other  means  to  hold  up  prices  of  commodities  such  as  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
Ihundreds  of  millions  which  food  subsidies  cost,  of  course,  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
consumer  as  taxpayer. 

Thus  governments  try  to  work  both  ends  against  the  middle.  They  seek  to  woo 
the  agricultural  vote  by  denying  the  play  of  supply  and  demand  when  it  means  lower 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  they  seek  to  woo  the  consumer  by  attack  on  high  prices. 
It  would  be  a  neat  trick  if  it  would  work.  — Vancouver  News-Herald 

*  BRITAIN  WASTES  from  82  to  85%  of  her  coal  through  use  of  ancient  and 
inefficient  machinery  in  her  factories,  lack  of  insulation  in  her  buildings,  retention  of 
the  open  grate  fire,  and  inefficient  methods  of  power  generation. 

The  average  efficiency  of  a  British  factory  machine  is  only  16%. 
There  is  a  waste  of  97.8%— an  efficiency  rating  of  only  2.2%— in  the  over-all 
use  of  coal  to  provide  power. 

British  railroad  locomotives  operate  at  an  efficiency  of  5% — 95%  waste. 

— Kermit  Holt  in  Vancouver  News-Herald 
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The  Mercury  Mountain  Mystery 


Why  does  the  Continent's  biggest  mercury  mine  lie  idle,  though  it  is 
equipped  to  turn  out  1,200'tons  of  mercury  a  month?  Are  American 
and  Canadian  interests  involved  in  the  mercury  cartel — as  they  have 
been  in  so  many  other  international  cartels? 


n  'WHO-DUNNIT'  mystery  is 
■^^  stirring  Canada's  curiosity, 
and  is  of  almost  equal  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Who  killed  Canada's  big  war- 
time mercury  mine  at  Pinchi 
Lake,  British  Columbia?  Why  is 
that  mine  closed,  while  Canada 
and  the  United  States  get  their 
mercury  from  Italy  and  Franco 
Spain?  Is  an  'international  cartel' 
the  answer? 

These  questions  are  important, 
because  wars  cannot  be  fought 
and  won  without  mercury.  Only 
this  mine  saved  the  United  Na- 
tions from  defeat  when  Italy  and 
Spain — the  two  pre-war  produc- 
ers— shut  off  the  supply  to  us  and 
sold  their  entire  production  to 
Germany  during  the  recent  con- 
flict. Would  something  like  that 
happen  again  in  another  war? 

The  mystery  was  brought  to 
light  by  a  newspaper  reporter 
who  visited  Pinchi  Lake.  Here,  in 
part,  is  the  story  he  told: 
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'At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  fuU  of 
mercury,  we  found  a  town  lying 
silent.  This  wartime  boom  town 
is  now  only  an  empty  husk. 

'The  Continent's  biggest  mer- 
cury mine  lies  idle,  though  it  is 
equipped  to  turn  out  1,200  tons 
of  mercury  a  month,  as  it  did  in 
the  peak  war  years.' 

Before  the  war,  the  reporter 
explained,  the  Pinchi  Lake  area 
was  nothing  but  a  wilderness. 
Then  the  mountain  of  mercury 
was  discovered,  just  in  time  to  fill 
the  vital  war  need.  Six  men 
'staked  claims'  to  the  mountain, 
and  got  rich  without  risking  or 
spending  a  cent. 

That  is  one  of  the  instances  of 
war  profiteering  the  country 
never  heard  about. 

'Why  is  Pinchi  Lake  shut  down 
tight,  though  this  fabulously  rich 
mercury  deposit  is  Canada's  ace 
in  the  hole  in  the  event  of  a  Third 
World  War?'  the  reporter  asked. 
Why  is  mercury  being  'shipped 
across  from  Europe'  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States? 
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The  'official  answer'  in  Can- 
ada is  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  United  States  government  im- 
posed a  'heavy  duty'  on  mercury 
imports,  making  it  unprofitable 
to  continue  operation  of  the  Can- 
adian mine. 

That  'explanation'  does  not 
make  it  clear  how  Italian  and 
Spanish  mercury  is  getting  into 
the  United  States,  despite  the 
tariff,  while  American  mercury 
mines  as  well  as  the  Canadian 
are  shut  down. 

The  few  men  left  at  Pinchi  Lake 
insist  that  the  real  explanation  is 
the  'international  cartel.' 

That  cartel,  according  to  offi- 
cial U.S.  government  reports,  had 
a  world  monopoly  up  to  1936. 
Then  the  cartel  went  out  of  busi- 
ness temporarily  when  the  civil 
war  in  Spain  shut  off  a  large  part 
of  its  supplies. 

To  save  the  Allied  cause,  Can- 
ada increased  its  mercury  pro- 
duction from  practically  nothing 
in  1939  to  a  peak  of  22,240  'flasks' 
in  1943.  Each  flask  contains  76 
pounds  of  mercury. 

In  1944,  Italy  was  occu,pied  by 
the    Allies    and    Spain   saw    who 


was  winning  the  war.  The  cartel 
revived  and  Canada's  mine  was 
shut  down. 

It  was  the  same  story  in  the 
United  States  —  expanding  pro- 
duction to  meet  war  needs — then 
mines  shutting  down  as  the 
Italian  -  Spanish  cartel  turned 
from  supplying  Germany  to  ship- 
ping mercury  across  the  ocean. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  is 
provided  by  the  Minerals  Year- 
book of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  1945,  the  Yearbook  said, 
mercury  imports  in  the  United 
States  'broke  the  record  by  a 
wide  margin. 

'The  cartel,  Mercureo  Euro- 
peo,  was  being  revived.  The 
Spanish  and  Italian  producers 
have  formed  a  selling  organiza- 
tion to  handle  all  export  sales  of 
mercury.  The  firm  advertised  in- 
ternationally its  desire  to  hire 
representatives  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.' 

That  leads  to  one  final  question 
in  the  mercury  mystery.  Are 
American  and  Canadian  interests 
involved  in  the  mercury  cartel — 
as  they  have  been  in  so  many 
other  international  cartels? 


*  AMERICAN  VETERANS  believe  in  free  enterprise— they  fought,  bled  and 
died  for  it,  according  to  the  real-estate  lobby.  Now  the  lobby  is  out  to  protect  them 
in  their  inalienable  right  to  double  up  with  their  in-laws,  or  to  camp  under  a  nice 
bridge  of  some  favorite  railroad— if  they  like  that  better.  —T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 
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PIONEER  Canada  used  the  cradle  and  rake;  two  men  could  cut  and 
bind  three  acres  of  grain  a  day,  but  tho  threshing  remained  to  be 
done.  Today,  seated  on  a  self-propelled  combine,  one  man  can  cut 
and  thresh  50  acres. 

The  years  between  have  seen  many  types  of  equi,pment,  first 
horse-drawn  and  later  motor-driven,  take  their  place  in  the  van- 
guard of  this  agricultural  revolution.  They  have  seen  the  birth  and 
growth  of  Canada's  farm  implement  industry,  centred  chiefly  in 
Ontario,  sending  its  products  across  the  broad  West  to  compete  neck- 
and-neck  with  U.S. -made  equipment. 

Today,  the  mechanization  of  Canadian  agriculture  is  proceeding 
at  what  may  be  a  record  pace.  Direct  comparisons  with  the  1928-29 
splurge  aren't  possible  because  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
kept  figures  only  since  1936.  The  latest  DBS  report  (1945)  shows 
that  Canadian  farmers  spent  approximately  $76.6  millions  retail  ($63.7 
millions  wholesale)  for  new  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  plus 
$24.5  millions  retail  ($18.6  millions  wholesale)  for  repair  parts.  These 
figures  are  based  upon  returns  submitted  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  by  importers  of  foreign  makes,  and  are  the  highest  for  the  decade 
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covered.     Independent  calculations  show  that  farm  implement  sales 
in  Canada  reached  an  even  higher  mark  in  1946. 

The  trend  on  the  plains  is  towards  the  combine  as  the  basic 
harvest  tool.  This  machine  is  capable  of  entering  a  field  of  standing 
grain,  cutting  it,  threshing  it,  storing  the  grain  in  a  metal  tank  from 
which  it  can  be  unloaded  onto  trucks,  and  dispersing  the  cut  stalks 
over  the  field — all  in  one  operation. 

Reflecting  the  combine  trend  are  these  figures:  In  1937,  283  com- 
bines and  621  threshers  were  sold  in  Canada;  in  1946,  6,049  combines 
and  1,048  threshers.  Significantly,  848  of  the  threshers  sold  last  year 
went  to  Eastern  Canada  where  the  advantages  of  the  combine  are  not 
as  apparent  as  they  are  in  the  unbroken  spaces  of  the  West. 

Latest  development  in  harvesting  machinery  is  the  self-propelled 
combine  which  can  be  operated  by  one  man  (types  which  are  not 
self-propelled  require  one  man  on  the  tractor  and  one  on  the  combine) . 

A  large  Canadian  manufacturer  gives  as  a  selling  point  for  its 
self-propelled  combine  this  statement:  It  will  harvest  wheat  at  a  cost 
per  acre  which  is  actually  less  than  the  cost  of  twine  in  old  methods. 
Here  is  how  it  works  out: 

Under  the  older  system,  a  binder  would  first  go  into  the  field, 
cutting  and  binding  the  grain  at  an  estimated  cost  of  33  cents  an  acre, 
including  labor  (at  1947  wage  rates)  and  feed  of  horses  (computed  at 
today's  prices).  The  binder  twine  would  cost  an  additional  37  cents 
an  acre;  stooking  the  grain  by  hand  labor  would  run  around  46  cents 
an  acre;  while  threshing  by  old  methods  •  (and  today's  labor  costs) 
would  cost  $1.41.    Total:  $2.57  ($1.90  at  1928  labor  costs). 

Against  this  a  self-propelled  combine,  with  one  operator  and  a 
single  motor,  will  cut  and  thresh  in  one  operation  for  20  to  22  cents 
an  acre.  If  the  grain  is  cut  by  swather  first,  as  is  the  custom  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  where  there  is  fear  of  early  frost,  the  cost  per  acre 
would  be  higher.  Furthermore,  this  extremely  favorable  comparison 
takes  into  account  operating  costs  only,  not  the  original  purchase 
price  of  the  equipment.  Figures  given  may  not  apply  to  all  farms. 
Even  when  allowances  are  made  for  such  factors,  there  remains  an 
impressive  cost  advantage  in  favor  of  the  self-propelled  combine. 

The  company  states  that,  to  harvest  one  million  acres  in  400  hours 
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would  require  1,389  conventional  combines  of  the  six  ft.  model  which 
cuts  18  acres  per  day;  or  625  of  the  conventional  combines  of  the  14 
ft.  model  which  cuts  40  per  day,  or  500  of  the  self-propelled  14  ft. 
combines  which  cut  50  acres  per  day. 

In  the  first  case,  1,389  tractor  engines  and  an  equal  number  of 
men  would  be  used;  in  the  second,  1,250  engines  and  an  equal  number 
of  men  (a  man  and  an  engine  on  both  tractor  and  combine);  and  in 
the  third  case,  500  engines  (no  tractor  needed)  and  an  equal  number 
of  men. 

The  third  method,  it  is  stated,  enjoys  the  additional  advantage  of 
saving  509,750  bushels  on  the  million  acre  cut  because  the  self- 
propelled  combine  doesn't  trample  down  the  outside  cut  in  'opening' 
a  field.  All  three  combines  have  an  advantage  over  earUer  methods 
in  that  the  loss  of  kernels  from  the  full-ripened  heads  (by  successive 
stages  of  handling,  such  as  stooking)  is  avoided. 

The  advantages  of  the  mechanized  harvest  are  paralleled  by  those 
of  the  Springtime.  Today  the  farmer  is  able  to  prepare  and  seed  his 
fields  in  a  single  operation.  The  piece  of  equipment  used  is  the  'One- 
Way  Disc  Seeder,'  which  is  steadily  replacing  the  plow  as  the  basic 
tillage  tool  throughout  the  West.  It  has  the  advantage  of  leaving  bits 
of  the  previous  year's  stubble  upturned,  thereby  reducing  soil  erosion, 
so  serious  a  problem  in  the  heart  of  the  continent. 

Again,  if  wages  of  farm  help  and  the  cost  of  maintaing  horses  are 
brought  up  to  1947  levels,  decidedly  lower  cost  can  be  obtained  in 
preparing  the  soil  by  mechanized  means. 

The  cost  of  using  a  two-bottom  plow  with  six  horses  runs  around 
86c  an  acre.  This  would  be  followed  by  a  cultivator — the  8V2  ft. 
model,  horse-drawn,  would  run  around  34c  an  acre.  The  ground 
would  then  be  ready  for  seeding,  which  could  be  accomplished  with 
a  24-run  drill  at  17y2C  an  acre.    Total:  $1,371/2. 

One  trip  over  the  same  land  with  one-way  disc  seeder,  employing 
one  tractor  and  one  operator,  would  cost  47c  an  acre.  Once  again  the 
figures  vary  with  individual  farms,  and  do  not  take  into  account  the 
original  purchase  price  of  the  equipment. 

Cost  figures  don't  tell  the  whole  story.  There's  a  certain  insur- 
ance factor  to  mechanization  which  cannot  be  overlooked.    It's  a  late 
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Spring,  for  example,  and  the  farmer  has  been  seriously  held  up  in 
his  seeding;  with  modern  methods  he  can  get  his  crop  in  quickly. 
Harvest  is  late  and  there's  danger  of  early  frost.  It's  vital  to  get  the 
crop  in  quickly;  combines  can  do  it. 

The  milking  machine  has  had  an  erratic  history.  In  the  labor- 
scarce  years  of  1914-18,  it  rose  sharply  in  popularity,  only  to  lose  its 
position  as  labor  again  became  plentiful.  Again  in  the  recent  war 
it  rose  in  popularity  and  was  given  government  priority  as  a  labor- 
saving  machine.  Sales  reached  a  peak  about  two  years  ago  and  have 
held  that  high  level  since.  Many  experts  say  that,  in  view  of  the 
current  level  of  farm  wages,  the  milking  machine  has  won  a  solid 
niche  in  Canadian  economy. 

The  cream  separator,  by  contrast,  has  been  a  stable  piece  of  farm 
equipment.  Canadians  are  now  bringing  out  new  models,  catering 
to  the  electrification  program  which,  in  many  areas,  is  also  creating 
a  brand  new  market  for  home  freezers,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  water  pressure  systems,  etc.  All  this  equipment  adds  up 
to  a  substantial  change  in  the  nature  of  Canadian  rural  life. 

Saskatchewan  farmers  have  been  leading  those  of  all  other  prov- 
inces in  their  purchases  of  new  farm  equipment.  That  was  true  in 
1944  and  repeated  in  1945.  During  the  latter  year  Saskatchewan  pur- 
chases represented  29.2%  of  the  Canadian  total;  while  Alberta  was 
19.4%;  Manitoba,  12.3%;  and  B.C.,  2.4%.  The  Eastern  provinces 
showed  Ontario,  with  23.1%  of  the  Canadian  total,  a  long  stride  ahead 
of  Quebec,  with  9.5%.    Maritime  sales  accounted  for  4.1%. 

— Condensed  from  Financial  Post 


^    FARM  EFFICIENCY  moves  up  at  a  revolutionary  pace  in  the  United  States. 

More  machines,  more  fertilizer,  better  seed — these  lead  the  fight  to  take  more 
wealth  from  fields  with  less  effort.  The  increasing  size  of  individual  farms  also  cut 
costs. 

U.S.  farmers  had  about  200,000  tractors  in  1920.  By  1935  they  had  five  times 
that  number.  Today  they  have  11  times  the  1920  total.  A  quarter  century  ago  there 
were  1,000  horses  for  each  tractor.    Today  there  are  three. 

Grain  combines  and  mechanical  corn  pickers  have  doubled  in  a  decade.  Com- 
mercial fertilizer  is  dumped  on  fields  in  twice  as  heavy  volume  as  10  years  ago. 
About  40%  of  all  farm  land  is  now  in  farms  of  over  1,000  acres;  this  compares  with 
less  than  25%  just  after  World  War  I.  —Wall  Street  Journal 
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^U^  Pan^GxHaa.  in  Pn^icel 


IN  1939,  the  American  housewife's  dollar  would  buy  butter,  eggs, 
soap  flakes,  bread,  milk.  In  1945,  her  dollar  covered  everything 
on  the  list  but  the  pound  of  butter.  In  1947,  one  dollar  nets  her 
scarcely  a  box  of  soap  flakes  and  a  dozen  eggs. 

Since  the  end  of  OPA,  the  general  level  of  wholesale  prices  has 
risen  nearly  38%;  foods  have  gone  up  more  than  53%. 

Commodity  prices,  particularly  foods,  are  at  record  postwar  levels 
— yet  common  stocks,  which  usually  join  in  inflationary  moves,  are 
staying  down.  In  fact,  stock  prices  have  dropped  nearly  20%  while 
commodities  have  been  rising  double  that  amount  (see  chart). 

Economists  are  asking  themselves  such  questions  as  these:  How 
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long  can  consumers  follow  the  rising  price  of  food  and  still  have 
enough  money  left  to  buy  the  other  things  they  need  and  want?  If 
this  can't  go  on  forever,  will  it  mean  a  bust  in  commodity  prices  that 
might  throw  business  into  a  tailspin  as  in  1920? 

As  Business  Week  says,  'The  stock  market  seems  to  be  taking 
the  dim  view.  .  .' 


Pne^al^UcicUed  MUkinf  PgaLo^ 


H  MONG  its  new  peacetime  jobs,  aluminum  has  found  one  on  the 
■*^  dairy  farm,  in  the  form  of  a  milking  unit  that  is  rapidly  gaining 
popularity  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Boundaries  don't  change  the  problems  of  dairymen,  so  that  this 
new  venture  in  prefabrication  may  have  much  to  recommend  it  to 
owners  of  medium  sized  milk  herds  in  British  Columbia. 

The  new  milking  parlor,  as  it  is  called,  is  actually  a  combination 
milking  room  for  six  cows  and  a  milk  house,  which  is  so  efficient  and 
sanitary  that  it  enables  Washington  farmers  to  get  Grade  A  for  their 
milk  instead  of  the  lowly  Grade  C. 

Bossy's  advance  into  luxury,  therefore,  means  millions  of  dollars 
of  new  revenue  for  the  farmers  and  better  milk  for  the  city  con- 
sumers. As  a  development  which  will  eventually  affect  the  Vancouver 
'milk  shed'  in  the  Fraser  Valley  it  is  worth  knowing  about. 

The  new  milking  parlor  originated  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
where  it  is  now  appearing  on  scores  of  farms  from  Bellingham  to 
Yakima  east  of  the  mountains.  None  has  been  distributed  in  Canada 
as  yet. 

It  is  sold  as  a  packaged  unit  complete  with  all  necessary  equip- 
ment. Its  cost  is  low  enough  for  farmers  who  could  not  afford  the  cost 
of  a  conventional,  modem,  sanitary  bam.  It  can  be  erected  and  ready 
for  operation  six  days  after  the  farmer  places  his  order. 

The  secret  of  the  milking  parlor's  phenomenal  reception  lies  in 
its  revenue-producing  feature.  Milk  produced  in  unsanitary  barns  is 
Grade  C  under  state  laws,  and  is  used  for  cheese-making,  where  the 
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manufacturing  process  removes  the  impurities.  Sanitary  milk  receives 
Grade  A  ,and  is  sold  for  table  consumption  at  a  much  higher  price. 

Washington  farmers  receive  21  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat  more 
for  Grade  A  than  for  Grade  C.  In  an  average  cow  producing  300 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  this  would  come  to  $63,  a  sizable  increase 
when  multiplied  by  10  or  20  cows. 

The  structure  is  14  x  34  feet,  with  concrete  floor  and  foundation 
walls.  The  upper  walls  and  roofing  are  of  aluminum,  and  the  double 
walls  are  fully  insulated.  Farmers  testify  that  it  saves  hours  of  labor, 
as  a  hosing  down  with  water  is  enough  to  clean  the  building  from  top 
to  bottom.  No  painting  is  required. 

Concrete  flooring  and  footings  are  poured  on  the  site,  using  oiled 
wood  forms  to  produce  a  smooth-finish  surface.  The  aluminum 
sections,  which  are  made  by  local  contractors  on  special  jigs  and 
fixtures  are  erected  by  a  small  crew.  Six  days  after  placing  his  order 
the  farmer  can  move  his  cows  in  and  start  milking. 

Included  in  the  overall  price  is  all  piping  and  wiring  and  com- 
plete equipment,  such  as  steel  stalls,  steel  stanchions,  an  80-gallon 
milk  cooler,  a  42-gallon  electric  water  heater,  sterilizing  racks,  two 
electric  milking  machines  and  an  electric  motor. 

What  this  development  means  financially  to  the  farmer  is  told 
in  the  words  of  one  (;f  the  first  owners — Lou  Ferris — a  farmer  with 
90  acres  and  16  cows  near  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Before  acquiring  his  new  building  Ferris  had  to  be  content  to 
milk  his  cows  in  his  old  barn,  and  the  inspectors  would  not  give  him 
better  than  Grade  C  for  his  milk.  He  could  not  afford  to  have  a  new 
barn  built,  and  could  not  spare  the  time  to  build  one  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  put  the  new  structure  into  operation  his  milk  was  up- 
graded and  he  began  to  get  21  cents  a  pound  more  for  his  butterfat 
content. 

'Right  now,'  he  said,  'we're  getting  $100  a  month  more  than  we 
did  before.  Our  FHA  payments  on  the  milking  parlor  are  only  $70 
a  month,  so  we're  $30  a  month  ahead  even  while  we're  paying  for  it.' 

The  complete  unit  with  all  equipment  is  sold  for  a  little  over 
$2,000,  with  a  down  payment  of  only  $35.  According  to  his  state- 
ment, this  farmer's  increased  revenue  would  be  enough  to  pay  the 
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total  cost  in  20  months,  after  which  the  additional  premium  on  his 
milk  would  be  clear  extra  profit. 

What  the  milking  parlor  means  in  terms  of  labor  was  demon- 
strated in  an  unrehearsed  visit  to  the  farm  of  Al  Simms,  Kent,  near 
Seattle.  Everything  in  the  parlor  was  gleaming.  There  were  no 
flies. 

The  milking  machines  were  attached  to  the  first  two  cows.  Four 
others  in  the  stall  were  feeding  quietly.  When  the  first  six  were 
done  another  six  were  brought  in.  Then  Simms  swabbed  the  place  out. 

His  total  time  for  milking  12  cows  and  making  his  place  fit  for 
the  closest  inspection  was  an  hour  and  a  half.  With  12  cows  Simms' 
income  has  increased  by  $100  a  month. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  it  seemed,,  prefabrication  and  standardiza- 
tion had  been  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  farm  producer. 
Benefits  also  accrued  to  the  city  dweller  in  answer  to  the  constantly 
rising  demand  for  Grade  A  milk  which  is  compulsory  in  many  cities 
by  law. 

But  perhaps  of  more  importance  than  any  financial  benefits  are 
its  effects  on  the  farmer's  wife.  Slowly  but  surely  the  days  of  drudg- 
ery are  retreating.  For  final  and  conclusive  proof  of  this  we  refer  to 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  owners  of  a  prefabricated  milking  parlor. 

'Now,'  she  said,  'milking  is  fun !' 

And  who  would  know  more  about  that  than  a  farmer's  wife? 

— Lewis  M.  Dickson  in  Vancouver  Sun 


HOT  water  for  general  household  use  or  for  heating  the  house 
through  radiators — all  gathered  electrically  from  the  heat  units 
in  the  air — are  in  prospect  for  tomorrow's  houses. 

That's  what  is  indicated  by  experiments  conducted  by  the  Hot- 
point  affiliate  of  General  Electric.  One  hundred  test  models  of  the 
equipment  are  being  installed  in  Chicago.  The  development  will  do 
away  with  coal,  oil  or  wood  for  house  heating. 
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Here's  how  the  new  a,ppHance  works:  It  absorbs  the  heat  in  the 
atmosphere,  'magnifies'  it,  and  transfers  it  to  the  water  in  the  tank. 

The  piece  of  machinery  that  works  this  magic  is  called  an  evapora- 
tor unit.  It  looks  much  like  the  'works'  of  some  mechanical  refrigera- 
tor— a  series  of  coils. 

These  coils  contain  Freon  gas.  This  gas  assumes  the  temperature 
of  the  room,  usually  65  to  70  degrees.  Connected  to  the  last  of  this 
series  of  coils  is  an  electrically  driven  pump.  The  pump  compresses 
the  Freon  gas,  causing  its  temperature  to  zoom — ^because  the  same 
amount  of  heat  is  now  confined  in  much  less  space. 

This  hot  Freon  gas  is  conducted  to  a  series  of  coils  within  the 
water  tank.  When  the  hot  gas  strikes  these  cooler  metal  coils,  it 
begins  to  condense  into  a  liquid.  As  it  condenses,  the  Freon  releases 
its  heat  into  the  metal  coils,  which  quickly  pass  the  heat  off  into  the 
water. 

The  condensed  Freon,  now  far  below  room  temperature,  flows 
back  to  the  coils  in  the  evaporator.  Here  it  'evaporates' — or  returns 
to  its  gaseous  state  as  it  resumes  room  temperature. 

As  the  liquid  Freon  draws  heat  from  the  atmosphere  the  air  is 
chilled.  This  chilling  causes  moisture  in  the  air  to  condense  on  the 
evaporator,  the  surface  of  which  is  always  many  degrees  below  room 
temperature. 

The  cycle  of  absorbing  heat  from  the  air,  magnifying  it,  and 
passing  it  off  to  the  water  in  the  tank  continues  until  all  the  water 
in  the  tank  reaches  150  degrees.  When  the  water  is  hot,  a  thermostat 
automatically  shuts  off  the  compressor. 

Hotpoint's  engineers  figure  that  a  typical  electric  heater  bill  of 
$40  annually  would  be  reduced  to  about  $10  by  using  the  new  inven- 
tion. By  employing  the  evaporator  and  compressor,  one  kilowatt 
hour  of  electricity  will  produce  as  much  hot  water  as  three  kilowatt 
hours  used  in   a   conventional  electric   heater,   these   engineers   say. 

But  they're  aiming  at  an  even  higher  mark  before  they  declare 
their  invention  'economically  practical.'  They  would  like  to  get  four 
kilowatt  hours  worth  of  hot  water  for  every  kilowatt  hour  purchased 
from  the  utility  company.  Utility  engineers  are^  anxious  to  analyze 
the  results  of  Hotpoint's  100  test  installations,  too. 
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EXPORTS  to  foreign  countries  in  recent  months  are  almost  as  large 
as  they  were  at  the  peak  of  the  war  period.  They  are  an  import- 
ant factor  in  our  economy  and  have  contributed  substantially  in  sus- 
taining our  high  level  of  production.  However,  they  far  exceed  our 
imports  and  this  condition  cannot  long  continue.  Foreign  countries 
are  using  up  their  dollar  balances  and  they  are  not  producing  goods  in 
quantities  sufficiently  large  to  exchange  ttiem  for  the  things  they 
want  from  us.  Some  nations  have  already  extended  their  import 
controls  so  as  to  curtail  imports  from  this  country,  and  other  reduc- 
tions are  in  prospect.  These  actions  have  caused  fears  that  the  de- 
cline in  demand  for  our  products  will  result  in  a  business  recession.  . . 

In  the  diagram  the  solid  line  shows  the  changes  in  the  volume 
of  production  from  1919  through  1946,  and  for  the  first  half  of  1947. 
The  data  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  have  been  doubled  so  as 
to  represent  an  annual  rate.  The  index  includes  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  agriculture,  and  the  average  output  for  the  years  from  1923 
to  1925  is  taken  as  equal  to  100.  The  chain  line  shows  in  a  similar 
way  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  exports  of  United  States  merchan- 
dise as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Neither  line  re- 
flects any  changes  in  the  value  of  the  products  and  is  not  affected  by 
price  fluctuations. 

During  and  after  the  First  World  War  our  exports  were  high  in 
relationship  to  production.  They  were  financed  by  loans  we  made 
to  our  allies,  thereby  enabling  them  to  buy  our  goods.  During  the 
prosperous  years  of  the  1920 's  exports  rose  farther  above  their  1923-25 
average  than  did  the  volume  of  production  and  during  the  depression 
years  of  the  193 O's  they  fell  farther  below.  On  the  whole  the  two 
series  closely  follow  a  similar  pattern.  During  the  Second  World 
War  both  series  rose  rapidly  but  our  exports  again  increased  faster 
than  did  production  as  we  shipped  munitions  and  food  to  our  allies. 
The  years  1945  and  1946  are  marked  by  a  drop  in  exports,  but  so 
far  in  1947  the  rate  of  shipments  abroad  is  approaching  the  peak  war 
years.  (Editor's  Note:  U.S.  exports  fell  19%  during  June  and  July.) 
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As  after  the  First  World  War,  the  purchases  of  goods  in  this  coun- 
try by  foreign  countries  are  in  large  measure  being  financed  by  loans 
to  those  countries.  Conditions  in  both  periods  are  similar.  There  are 
shortages  of  all  sorts  of  goods  and  the  demand  is  greater  than  the 
supply.  Many  countries  are  in  desperate  need  of  food  and  many  of 
the  products  that  we  alone  can  furnish  at  the  present  time.  The  export 
of  large  quantities  of  goods  that  we  ourselves  want  decreases  our 
domestic  supply,  and  this  exaggerated  shortage,  accompanied  by  an 
ample  supply  of  money  with  which  to  buy  the  goods,  is  resulting  in 
an  inflation  of  prices  just  as  it  did  before.  The  lesson  is  being  repeated. 
— Condensed  from  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 

Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


Science  and  Technology 

A   SEMI-AUTOMATIC   WASHING 

machine  for  scrubbing  electric  locomo- 
tives was  demonstrated  recently  in  the 
Sunnyside  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  New  York. 

Three  hundred  feet  long  and  15  feet 
high,  it  will  scrub,  rinse  and  polish  a 
locomotive  in  15  minutes — a  job  that 
takes  two  hours  and  55  minutes  by 
hand.  In  24  hours  it  can  groom  nearly 
100  engines. 

RESCUE,  A  SAWFLY  -  RESISTANT 
wheat  developed  by  A.  W.  Piatt,  a  Dom- 
inion experimental  farm  cerealist,  will  be 
ready  for  commercial  use  next  year  to 
combat  the  insects  who  this  year  laid 
waste  thousands  of  acres  of .  wheatland. 

The  combine  made  the  sawfly  a  seri- 
ous menace  for  the  first  time  and  for  11 
years  Mr.  Piatt  worked  on  Rescue, 
Canada's  first  insect-resistant  wheat,  at 
the  Swift  Current  experimental  farm. 
Even  now  it  isn't  perfect — it  is  graded 
No.  3. 

It  has  an  extra-tough  stem  to  dis- 
courage the  sawfly  grub — hatched  with- 
in the  stem — which  eats  its  way  down 
the  stem,  weakening  the  grain  until  it 
topples.  When  the  self-binder  was  used, 
wheat  was  cut  early  and  ripened  in 
stooks  before  the  grub  was  hatched,  but 
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when  combining  was  started,  the  grain 
was  not  cut  until  ripe,  and  frequently 
the  sawfly  beat  the  farmer  to  the  harvest. 

Cerealists  also  are  cojnsidering  the 
possibility  of  a  grasshopper  -  resistant 
wheat.  Grasshoppers  have  a  preference 
for  certain  varieties — although  if  hungry 
enough  will  consume  anything — and  this 
may  indicate  it  is  possible  to  develop 
wheat  safe  from  the  pests. 

They  are  beginning,  too,  frost  experi- 
ments which  may  lead  to  a  wheat  with 
a  short  enough  season  to  overcome  the 
danger  of  early  frost. 

THE   GREAT  TELESCOPE  OF  THE 

future,  which  will  use  radio  waves  for 
'seeing,'  was  described  to  the  American 
Astronomical  Association  recently  by  Dr. 
Otto  Struve  of  the  Yerkes  observatory. 

Dr.  Struve  said  the  huge  200 -inch 
eye,  the  world's  greatest  telescope,  now 
about  to  be  set  up  on  Mt.  Palomar, 
Calif.,  may  be  the  last  of  the  great 
telescopes  that  will  use  light  for  study- 
ing the  universe  of  stars. 

The  radio  telescope  will  not  be  like 
the  rays  bounced  back  off  the  moon  last 
year.  Those  radio  rays  were  sent  out 
from  earth,  like  a  searchlight  beam. 

The  future  colossus  v/ill  catch  and 
unscramble  the  natural  radio  waves 
which  come  from  the  stars.  The  fact 
that    such   waves   from   stars   exist   has 
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been  known  for  a  decade.  But  they  have- 
not  yet  been  identified  enough  in  labora- 
tory experiments  to  be  put  to  useful 
work. 

Dr.  Struve  said  enough  work  had  been 
done,  however,  to  predict  that  the  eye 
of  this  telescope  will  be  an  enormous 
hollow  sphere  of  metal.  It  probably  will 
have  antennae  of  some  sort  to  pick  up 
the  radio  waves  of  the  heavens. 

A  COMPACT  TELEVISION  RE- 
ceiver  that  fits  on  the  average-size  end 
table  is  being  manufactured  by  Farns- 
worth  Television  and  Radio  Corp.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  The  cabinet,  16  inches  wide 
and  22  inches  long,  tapers  from  a  height 
of  18  inches  in  front  to  13  inches  behind. 


Picture  size  is  52  square  inches.  The 
set  uses  a  10-inch  cathode-ray  tube,  can 
be  adapted  to  standard   AM  reception. 

TKANS-BO-MATIC,  AN  AUTOMATIC 
box  maker,  has  been  developed  by  Am- 
erican Tool  Works  Co.,  Cincinnati,  to 
reduce  production  costs  and  widen  the 
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field  for  plastic  packaging.  Run  by  a 
single  operator,  the  machine  makes 
boxes  at  rates  up  to  1,000  an  hour  in 
sizes  from  2i/2  x  2i/4  x  i/4  inches  to  13  x 
13x1/2  inches.  The  machine  takes  plastic 
stock  in  sheets,  handles  between  50 
pounds  and  150  pounds  of  material  per 
hour.  About  an  hour  is  needed  for  ad- 
justments when  sizes  are  changed. 

A  NEW  FULL  AUTOMATIC  RE- 
corder  is  ready  for  action  when  you  put 
a  coin  in  the  slot.  The  instrument 
flashes  simple  instructions  enabling  the 
user  to  make  a  clear  voice  recording  by 
speaking  through  a  standard  telephone 
handset.  The  recording  plays  back,  and 
then  is  delivered  through  a  chute  in  the 
front  of  the  instrument. 

Another  coin-operated  dispenser  will 
supply  special  envelopes  in  which  to 
mail    these    U.S.-born    'Recordiograms.' 

A  MECHANICAL  SPANKING  MA- 
chine  is  the  latest  invention  of  Irmi 
Gross,  designer  of  furniture  for  children. 
The  device  is  in  the  form  of  a  two-and- 
one  half  foot  rabbit.  The  rabbit  holds 
a  rubber  whacker  in  one  paw  and  metes 
out  punishment  when  a  parent  operates 
a  foot  pedal. 

Miss  Gross  explains  its  usefulness 
thus: 

The  spanker  leaves  a  mother's  hands 
free  to  hold  the  child  and  makes  sure 
the  blows  are  delivered  to  the  proper 
spot.  Children  about  to  be  punished, 
dance  so  much  that  a  parent  using  a  hand 
or  hair  brush  often  misses,  hitting  the 
child  on  the  head  or  stomach. 

'Eventually,  I  expect  that  mothers 
will  not  spank  their  own  children.  They'll 
take    the    children    to    public    spanking 
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salons  —  sound-proofed  —  where  whole 
rows  of  machines  will  deal  punishment 
for  a  nominal  fee.  A  sort  of  spank-o- 
mat' 

SCIENTISTS   HAVE   ANNOUNCED 

in  New  York  that  they  have  achieved 
sufficient  'know-how'  to  start  planning 
the  creation  of  artificial  molecules  de- 
signed to  make  bichloride  of  mercury, 
lead  and  other  heavy  metals  'release  their 
hold'  on  fundamental  life  processes  in 
poison  cases. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  112th 
national  meeting  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  Dr.  Alsoph  H.  Corwin  of 
John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore; 
Prof.  James  L.  A.  Webb  of  Southwest- 
ern University,  Memphis;  and  Dr.  Alvin 
G.  Sharp  of  the  Dupont  experimental 
station,  Wilmington,  Del.,  disclosed  that 
one  of  the  series  of  tailor-made  antidotes 
has  completely  cured  laboratory  ani- 
mals fed  lethal  doses  of  a  heavy  metal 
compound. 

U.S.     POWER    OUTPUT    REACHED 

an  all-time  record  of  5,053,300,000  kwh. 
in  the  week  ended  September  13,  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  reported.  This 
was  11.8%  greater  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding week  a  year  ago;  it  was  also  100- 
million  kwh.  greater  than  the  previous 
high,  recorded  August  23,  1947. 

HY-TRA-LEC,  AN  IMPROVED  AUTO- 

matic  weighing  machine,  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Wright's  Automatic  Machin- 
ery Co.,  Durham,  N.C.,  to  speed  up  the 
food  processor's  production  line.  The 
weigher  has  a  range  of  from  2  ounces 
to  16  ounces,  operates  without  a  ful- 
crum point  or  weight  beams.  Material  to 


be  weighed  is  fed  continuously  into  the 
machine's  vibrator  feed  by  an  overhead 
hopper  or  conveyor.  Produce  flows  from 
the  feed  into  a  receiving  bucket,  is 
weighed  and  discharged  ready  for  pack- 
aging. Working  volume  of  the  receiving 
bucket  is  350  cubic  inches. 

A  16-MM.  PORTABLE  SOUND  PRO- 

jector  that  can  be  moved  easily  is  being 
manufactured  by  Victor  Animatograph 
Corp.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  machine, 
called   a  Lite- Weight,   is  housed  in  an 


aluminum  carrying  case.  The  complete 
unit,  including  a  demountable  speaker, 
weighs  only  33  pounds.  The  machine 
can  be  used  to  project  still  pictures,  can 
be  reversed,  handles  either  sound  or 
silent  films  in  reels  up  to  2,000  feet. 

THE  ELECTRIC  GARBAGE  MAN  IS 

one  of  the  latest  gadgets.  Eureka-Wil- 
liams Corp.,  Bloomington,  111.,  has  de- 
veloped a  low-cost,  electrically  driven 
garbage- disposal  unit  that  can  be  instal- 
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led  in  any  standard  sink — old  or  new. 
The  unit  can  be  taken  along  when  the 
owner  moves. 

The  cylindrical  device,  called  Dispos-0 
Matic,  is  mounted  beneath  the  sink  and 
connected  to  the  drain  opening.  Waste  is 
fed  into  it  through  the  drain.  Starting 
and  stopping  is  controlled  by  an  invisible 
switch;  it  operates  automatically  when  a 
cover  plate  is  put  over  the  drain.  Re- 
moval of  the  drain  cover  automatically 
shuts  off  the  machine. 

Waste  and  garbage  are  chewed  and 
pulverized  to  a  pulp  which  is  carried 
away  by  the  small  flow  of  water  required 
while  the  unit  operates.  The  manufac- 
turer claims  that  the  device  is  simple  in 
design,  non-clogging,  requires  no  servic- 
ing. 

RAPID  AND  COMPLETELY  AUTO- 

matic  analysis  of  various  elements  in  a 
metal  alloy  is  now  claimed  for  a  direct 
reading  spectrometer  which  measures 
electronically  the  intensity  of  spectrum 
lines.  The  new  instrument  eliminates 
necessity  for  photographic  and  develop- 
ing equipment  and  avoids  errors  encount- 
ered in  ordinary  spectrographic  tech- 
niques due  to  variations  in  film  emul- 
sions. Only  one  technician  is  required  to 
operate  the  instrument  as  the  source,  the 
spectrometer  and  the  measuring  system 
are  integrated  into  one  compact  unit. 

As  an  example  of  the  speed  of  this 
instrument  one  plant  samples  at  the  rate 
of  4000  per  month,  representing  approx- 
imately 20,000  quantitative  determin- 
ations. 

A  NEW  UNDERWING  SYSTEM 
speeds  fueling  of  planes  up  to  200  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  minute.  The  heart  of  the 


unit  is  a  valve  built  into  the  wing  which 
automatically  cuts  off  the  flow  when  the 
tank  is  full. 

IT'S  CHILD'S  PLAY  TO  ORDER 
victuals  in  Arthur's  Restaurant  in  Holly- 
wood. You  make  your  choice  from  a  re- 
volving menu  device  in  the  table,  then 
push  corresponding  buttons.  Your  choice 
shows  up  on  a  kitchen  indicator  where 


a  human  checker  jots  down  the  ordei 
and  table  number.  There  are  additional 
buttons  to  signal  how  you  want  your 
steak,  and  No.  19  brings  the  waiter  if 
you  change  your  mind.  The  owner, 
Arthur  Davis,  takes  credit  for  the  in- 
vention. 

THE    IRON   HORSE    IS  CHANGING 

his  diet  from  coal  to  oil. 

The  speed  of  the  changeover  was  re- 
flected in  an  announcement  by  Robert 
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B.  McColl,  president  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  that  95%  of  all 
new  locomotive  orders  by  the  nation's 
railroads  were  for  diesel-electrics. 

A   MECHANICAL   CRACKER   THAT 

whacks  out  4,000  pounds  of  nutmegs  in 
an  hour  is  now  on  the  scene.  A  skilled 
worker  •  cracks  only  150  pounds  in  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Business  and  Finance 

CANADA'S  COST-OF-LIVING  INDEX 

jumped  2.8  points  to  139.4  between  Aug- 
ust 1  and  September  2  for  the  sharpest 
monthly  increase  since  May,  1920,  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  reported. 

This  does  not  reflect  the  effects  of  the 
major  decontrol  order  issued  by  the 
Prices  Board  September  15.  Any  in- 
creases resulting  from  that  order  will 
become  apparent  in  the  bureau's  next 
report. 

In  the  August  rise,  substantial  in- 
creases in  prices  for  foods,  clothing  and 
home  furnishings  and  services  were  the 
principal  supporting  factors.  A  raist  of 
4.7  points  to  165.3  for  the  food  series 
reflected,  among  other  items,  advances 
for  butter,  eggs,  meats,  tea,  coffee,  lemons 
and  oranges,  which  outweighed  a  season- 
al decline  in  potatoes. 

U.S.   WHOLESALE   PRICES  OF  ALL 

commodities  rose  to  a  new  high  for  the 
week  ended  September  6.  It  was  the 
tenth  straight  rise,  putting  prices  100% 
above  1939  and  37%  above  June,  1946. 

CANADA'S  ADVERSE  TRADE  BAL- 

ance  with  the  United  States  swept  $84,- 
900,000  higher  during  July  to  reach 
$572,800,000  for  the  first  seven  months 
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of  this  year — an  all-time  high — and  thus 
emphasized  growing  official  concern  over 
the  country's  diminishing  reserves  of 
U.S.  dollars. 

At  $572,800,000,  the  trading  deficit  al- 
ready was  $76,100,000  over  the  total 
for  the  whole  of  1946  and  lent  confirma- 
tion to  predictions  that  the  disparity  will 
top  the  $900,000,000  mark  by  year-end. 
The  adverse  balance  is  the  amount  Can- 
ada has  to  pay  out  in  American  funds  to 
cover  the  difference  between  what  she 
buys  from  the  United  States  and  what 
the  United  States  buys  from  her. 

AMERICANS   GENERALLY   WENT 

further  into  debt  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  than  ever  before,  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  stated  in  Chicago. 

Personal  debt  reached  an  estimated 
new  high  of  45  billion  25  million  dollars, 
June  30,  an  increase  of  more  than  3  bil- 
lions over  the  total  of  41  billion  822  mil- 
lion dollars  last  December  31,  the  insti- 
tute said.  Personal  debt,  which  includes 
mortgages  on  urban  homes  and  farms, 
consumer  credit  and  loans  on  life  insur- 
ance policies,  totalled  33  billion  671  mil- 
lion in  1945,  and  40  billion  705  million 
in  1929. 

The  institute  emphasized  that  the  credit 
trend  is  especially  important  because  of 
the  fact  that  wartime  government  con- 
trols on  instalment  selling  and  consumer 
credit  will  expire  October  31. 

'However,    there   are   some   disturbing 
implications  in  the  current  personal  debt -- 
situation.  One  is  the  rapidity  of  the  rise.  !■ 
In    the    last    18    months   total    personal  ' 
debt  outstanding  has  gone  up  more  than 
11   billion   dollars.   Such   an   abrupt  rise 
is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of  personal 
debt   statistics.' 
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What  Next,  Labor? 


What  has  the  Price  System  to  offer  union  Labor  except  the  prospect 
of  a  cotitinual  fight  for  the  preservation  of  so-called  'rights,'  the  con- 
stant threat  of  unemployment,  war  and  the  ever-present  danger  of 
fascist  legislation  such  as  the  Taft-Hartley  law?    What  next.  Labor? 


MANY  thousands  of  North 
Americans  gave  their  lives 
in  what  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  all-out  effort  to  remove 
forever  the  threat  of  fascism.  Yet, 
even  while  they  were  fighting  and 
dying  on  a  hundred  battlefields, 
and  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, principal  spokesman  for 
American  Private  Enterprise,  was 
doing  its  best  to  introduce  anti- 
labor  legislation  on  this  Contin- 
ent. Union  Labor  will  doubtless 
remember  the  days  of  1942  and 
1943  when  the  NAM  was  trying 
to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  bill 
conscripting  labor — but  not  in- 
dustry and  capital.  Technocracy 
recognized  this  piece  of  skull- 
duggery for  just  what  it  was — 
an  attempt  to  foist  fascism  on  the 
American  people — and  fought  it 
with  every  means  at  its  command. 
Our  speakers  went  into  Union 
halls  and  warned  Labor  mem- 
bers of  what  was  going  on.  Well, 
we  got  through  the  war  safely; 
at  least  we  avoided  outright  con- 


scription of  labor  although  many 
were  frozen  on  their  jobs  and 
their  wages  frozen  likewise.  But, 
while  we  defeated  the  armies  of 
fascism,  the  vicious  ideology  re- 
mains a  constant  threat  to  the 
peace    and   safety    of   the    world. 

Many  of  us  thought  'It  can't 
happen  here !'  Technocracy  has 
warned  you  repeatedly  that  it 
can  ha,ppen  here.  Well,  it  has.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Bill  is  the  same  kind 
of  fascist  legislation  forced 
through  the  German  Reichstag 
by  the  late  unlamented  Hitler  and 
Co.  American  Labor  has  been 
knifed  in  the  back.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  prove  fatal  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  depends  very  largely 
on  what  Union  Labor  proposes 
to  do  about  it.  Technocracy  asks, 
'What  next.  Labor?' 

The  wave  of  strikes  following 
the  end  of  the  war  was  a  made- 
to-measure  excuse  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers to  go  into  action  and  force 
their  own  brand  of  class  legisla- 
tion  on   the  American  people  in 
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general  and  the  Trade  Unions  in 
particular.  With  wonderful  co- 
operation from  the  Price  System 
press,  public  opinion  was  care- 
fully and  cleverly  built  up  against 
the  Unions.  They  were  greedy; 
they  were  dictatorial;  they  were 
run  by  Communists;  and  they 
were  sabotaging  the  peace  and 
preventing  our  return  to  'norm- 
alcy' by  their  outrageous  de- 
mands. No  mention  was  made  of 
the  loyal  services  rendered  by 
Union  members  during  the  war 
when  they  were  frozen  to  their 
jobs  at  fixed  wages  while  profits 
and  the  cost  of  living,  despite 
price  controls,  steadily  rose. 

With  the  relaxing  of  wartime 
controls  the  cost  of  living  has  shot 
skyward  and  to  maintain  any  kind 
of  a  standard  of  living  the  Unions 
had  to  demand  more  wages  for 
their  members.  And,  in  most 
cases,  to  overcome  the  reluctance 
of  profit  -  hungry  corporations, 
they  had  to  resort  to  the  strike. 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  best 
way — whether  or  not  the  Unions 
gained  anything  in  the  long  run — 
is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  their  actions  served  as 
fuel  for  the  fires  of  pubUc  resent- 
ment, carefully  nursed  and  fan- 
ned into  flame  by  the  NAM  and 
its  newspaper  satellites. 


It  was  not  very  difficult  for 
the  Taft-Hartley  Bill,  prepared 
by  the  NAM's  own  lawyers,  to 
find  acceptance  by  Congress.  The 
bill '  was  passed  over  President 
Truman's  veto,  and  on  August  22 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Fas- 
cism is  on  the  march  in  America. 
What  next,  Labor? 

Labor  Unions,  naturally,  are 
looking  for  loopholes  in  the  law 
and  will  use  every  means  pos- 
sible to  circumvent  or  bypass  its 
provisions.  But  the  more  conserv- 
ative leadership  in  Union  ranks 
is  warning  against  open  viola- 
tion. Nevertheless,  this  bill  pres- 
ents a  very  real  threat  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Labor  Unions 
in  America,  At  least  one  Union 
recognizes  this  threat  and  what 
it  implies.  In  the  August  issue  of 
the  Typographical  Journal,  the 
editor  points  out: 

'The  lynching  of  Union  Labor 
in  Washington  should  be  a  lesson 
to  all  men  and  women  who  work 
for  a  living.  It  is  concrete  evi- 
dence that  what  has  already  hap- 
pened in  foreign  countries  can 
happen  here  too.  Enactment  of 
the  vicious  Taft-Hartley  anti- 
labor  Bill  reached  a  new  low  in 
a  mean  campaign  to  rob  the  work- 
ing people  of  their  hard  won 
rights.     This  piece  of  legislation. 
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prepared  by  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association  lawyers,  has 
the  seed  of  Fascism;  it  is  disrup- 
tive and  if  applied  as  intended  by 
its  sponsors  will  do  great  and  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  American 
way  of  life  and  to  all  us  little 
Americans.  It  is  a  hatchet  job.' 

Labor  is  fighting  for  its  exist- 
ence, but  that  existence  is  threat- 
ened not  only  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  The  death  knell  for  Labor 
sounded  many  years  ago — ^when 
automatic  machinery  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  industrial  life  of 
America.  Since  that  day,  the  need 
for  human  labor  in  all  our  pro- 
ductive processes  has  been  a  de- 
clining quantity.  And  Labor 
knows  it  and  has  fought  the  trend 
by  opposing  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  by 
'featherbedding'  rules — rules  that 
have  done  much  to  hamstring 
American  industry  while  provid- 
ing extra  jobs  for  Union  mem- 
bers. Yet  who  can  blame  the 
Unions  for  trying  to  preserve  the 
jobs  of  their  members?  After  all, 
they  must  eat  and  it  is  a  stand- 
ing rule  in  this  Price  System  that 
if  we  don't  work,  v/e  don't  eat.  It 
makes  no  difference  that  your 
labor  is  not  needed  —  you  still 
don't  eat. 

What  Technocracy  blames  the 


Unions  for  is  their  being  so  pic- 
ayune about  the  whole  thing.  Why 
squabble  over  a  15-cent-an-hour 
raise  when  abundance  for  all  is 
so  easily  available?  The  Union 
member  knows  this  because  he 
helps  to  create  it,  but  does  he  take 
steps  toward  helping  America 
make  a  transition  into  an  era  of 
abundance?  He  does  not !  He  is 
satisfied  to  lose  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  wages  by  striking 
for  a  few  cents  more  per  hour.  It 
usually  takes  him  months  to  re- 
cover from  a  strike  and  by  then 
he  has  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Unions,  like  all  other  organiza- 
tions in  our  society,  are  pressure 
groups  fighting  for  the  interests 
of  their  own  members  without  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  society  as 
a  whole.  The  NAM  is  another  and, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  it 
holds  four  aces  and  the  joker 
against  Labor's  pair  of  deuces. 
The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion is  another,  fighting  for  the 
protection  of  the  'rights'  of  the 
m.edical  profession.  Everywhere 
you  turn  you  will  see  organiza- 
tions, unions  and  groups  fighting 
for  the  protection  of  their  special 
interests  with  no  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  all  Americans.  Only 
one  organization  is  interested  in 
that — Technocracy  Inc. 
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Look,  fellows,  can't  you  realize 
that  the  day  of  human  labor  as  a 
major  factor  in  production  is 
about  over?  Do  you  think  that 
you  can  stand  forever  against  the 
increasing  automaticity  of  the 
machine?  Did  any  of  you  read  the 
article  'Machines  Without  Men' 
in, a  recent  issue  of  Fortune?  You 
should — and  then  do  some  hard 
thinking.  This  is  the  trend  in  Am- 
erican industry  and  has  been  for 
years.  And  with  this  trend  comes, 
automatically,  the  prospect  of  an 
overwhelming  abundance  of 
physical  goods  —  such  an  abun- 
dance that  this  obsolete  Price 
System  which  we  are  trying  so 
desperately  to  preserve  will  be 
swept  out  of  existence. 

And  why  not?  What  has  it  to 
offer  you  except  the  prospect  of 
a  continual  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  so-called  'rights,'  the 
constant  threat  of  unemployment, 
war  and  the  ever-present  danger 
of  fascist  legislation  such  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  law? 

America  has  much  more  to 
offer  you  than  this.  She  can  give 
you  peace,  abundance  and  secur- 
ity and  she  can  give  you  these  for 
a  fraction  of  the  effort  you  are 
now  spending  to  secure  a  bare 
living  wage.  No,  not  something 
for    nothing;   just   your   share    of 


the  abundance  we  can  produce 
in  return  for  your  services  four 
hours  a  day,  four  days  a  week, 
165  days  a  year  for  twenty  years 
— or  until  you  reach  the  age  of 
45.  You  think  it  can't  be  done? 
Well,  ask  any  competent  engineer 
how  much  human  labor  would  be 
necessary  if  our  machines  were 
used  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
C.  C.  Furnas,  associate  professor 
of  chemical  engineering  at  Yale 
University,  in  his  book  The  Next 
Hundred  Years  says: 

'If  at  this  time  industry  should 
take  advantage  of  all  available 
technological  knowledge  and 
should  adopt  all  known  labor- 
saving  processes  and  devices,  I 
am  positive  that  the  average 
standard  of  living  could  be  raised 
and  the  average  working  day  for 
the  person  engaged  in  routine 
mechanical  tasks  could  be  cut  at 
least  in  half,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  unearth  one  single 
new  scientific  discovery  or  in- 
vention to  do  it.' 

Mr.  Furnas'  book  was  first 
published  in  1936.  Think  of  the 
advances  made  in  the  technology 
of  every  industry  since  then.  In 
another  chapter  Mr.  Furnas 
writes: 

'Careful  study  and  observation 
of  technological  possibilities  leads 
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me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  we  can  do  an  entirely  ade- 
quate amount  of  routine  work 
with  an  average  labor  expendi- 
ture for  the  common  man  of  only 
a  few  hours  a  day,  4  at  the  most, 
and  perha,ps  in  some  distant  day, 
as  few  as  2  or  3.  That  means  that 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  on  our  hands.' 

And  why  not!  Is  there  any  moral 
value  in  human  toil?  Do  you  think 
your  soul  will  achieve  immortal- 
ity through  the  medium  of  hard 
work  40  hours  a  week  until  you 
are  too  old  to  enjoy  the  meager 
pension  you  may  receive  if  you 
live  long  enough?  But  such  leisure 
cannot  be  enjoyed  under  a  Price 
System  unless  you  manage  to  get 
your  wages  up  to  around  $15  or 
$20  an  hour  and  if  you  succeed 
in  this  how  many  do  you  think 
will  be  earning  it? 

No,  Labor  might  as  well  face 
the  fact  that  it  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle — not  against  the  greed  of 
employers,  but  against  the  inex- 
orable advance  of  the  Power  Age 
— and  instead  of  chiseling  a  few 
pennies  an  hour  more  for  your 
services,  why  not  take  steps  to 
get  behind  Technocracy  and  work 
for  a  real  American  standard  of 
living,  a  standard  many  times 
higher  than  this  Price  System  can 


offer.  When  we  apply  the  methods 
of  science  in  the  conduct  of  our 
social  affairs,  this  can  be  achieved, 
not  for  just  a  few,  but  for  every 
person  living  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  With  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  more  automatic  machines 
we  develop  and  put  into  use,  the 
more  leisure  we  can  enjoy  and 
the  higher  our  standard  of  living 
will  rise. 

With  the  abundance  which  our 
technology  and  natural  resources 
makes  possible,  and  without  the 
selfish  interests  of  pressure 
groups,  no  matter  who  they  may 
be,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  either  fascism  or  communism 
getting  a  foothold  on  this  Con- 
tinent. Either  one  of  them  is  pos- 
sible only  in  an  economy  of  scarc- 
ity— such  as  this  Price  System. 

The  day  must  inevitably  arrive 
when  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
economic  system  collapses  — 
brought  down  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  our  production.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible perm.anently  to  maintain 
artificial  scarcity  in  a  technologi- 
cal society.  Com,petition  compels 
economic  operation  and  that  is 
not  achieved  by  the  use  of  lots 
of  human  labor  and  large  payrolls 
but  by  automatic  processes  and 
small  payrolls.  And  with  the  auto- 
matic   machine    comes   the    ever- 
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increasing  problem  of  abundance, 
destroying  the  price  structure. 

Do  you  want  to  see  our  factor- 
ies closed  down  and  men  out  of 
work  because  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  machine  is  so  great 
that  the  market  can  be  glutted  in 
a  few  weeks  of  operation?  Yet 
this  is  what  you  will  see  before 
very  much  longer.  That  condi- 
tion will  eventually  arrive  in 
which  we  can  no  longer  operate 
our  Price  System  economy.  Then, 
Labor,  what  next? 

Face  the  facts.  Both  Labor  and 
management  are  even  now  walk- 
ing the  last  mile  together.  Squab- 
bling among  yourselves  won't 
help  matters.  Fighting  for  a  few 
more  pennies,  or  for  additional 
'rights'  won't  change  the  trends. 
You  have  only  one  alternative- 
prepare  for  the  social  change  that 
is  inevitable  if  the  people  of  this 
Continent  are  to  survive. 

Science    and    technology    have 


made  possible  the  greatest  age  in 
the  world's  history.  Only  our  own 
stupidity  and  bUnd  obstinacy  are 
preventing  the  arrival  of  that  age. 
We  are  so  intent  upon  preserving 
the  traditions  and  institutions  of 
a  dead,  past  that  we  cannot  see 
the  possibilities  for  the  future 
that  lies  immediately  ahead.  Un- 
less we  prepare  for  the  coming 
change  with  intelligent  action 
now,  we  stand  to  lose  everything 
we  have  achieved,  during  the 
past  centuries,  in  the  chaos  that 
will  accompany  the  approaching 
crisis  if  we  do  not  prepare  to 
meet  it. 

Technocracy  stands  ready  with 
the  blueprints  for  the  New  Am- 
erica— the  Golden  Age  of  Civili- 
zation that  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  made  possible — and  in- 
vites your  serious  consideration 
and  investigation. 

Again  we  ask,  what  next, 
Labor?  — Leslie  Bounds 
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*  WASHINGTON— Immigration  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  last  June  30  cost  Canada  660  professional  medical  people,  429  of  them 
nurses  and  206  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Figures  released  by  the  immigration  and  naturalization  services  show  Canadian 
immigration  at  23,467  for  the  year,  2,479  registered  as  professional  workers  and 
12,168  giving  no  fixed  occupation. 

Of  the  total  13,437  were  women  and  of  the  total  professional  group  1,089  were 
women. 

There  were  6,035  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24,  6,891  between  the  ages  of  25 
and  34,  3,477  between  the  ages  of  35  and  44  and  3,712  under  14.  There  were  237 
who  were  75  and  over.  — Canadian  Press 
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Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin! 


The  Biblical  story  tells  hoiO  the  fateful  words,  'Mene,  mene,  tekel 
upharsin,'  appeared  on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.  No  hand- 
writing could  more  plainly  indicate  an  approaching  disaster  than  is 
now  seen  in  the  unsettled  state  of  our  economy. 


THOSE  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  tales  and  parables  of 
the  Bible  will  remember  how, 
while  guests  were  feasting  and 
making  merry  at  the  table  of  Bel- 
shazzar, there  appeared  on  the 
wall  the  fateful  words,  'Mene, 
mene,  tekel  upharsin,'  which  was 
translated  into  a  warning  of  the 
imminent  end  of  the  existing 
kingdom. 

The  story  book  tales  claimed 
that  Nero  of  old  played  sweet 
music  for  himself  v/hile  his  city 
was  in  flames. 

Historical  events  of  the  past 
have  been  heralded  by  rumblings 
which  few  ears  heard — or  heeded. 
In  looking  backward  to  the 
French  Revolution,  we  marvel 
that  the  artisocrats  could  so  gaily 
live,  laugh  and  love  while  the 
shadow  of  the  guillotine  was 
already  falling  on  their  necks  ! 

Before  we  indulge  too  much  in 
amazement  over  such  reminis- 
cences of  the  past,  let  us  take 
stock  of  the  present  moment  on 
this   Continent.    Let    us   not   also 
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be  caught  slumbering,  or  taking 
an  attitude  of  smug  satisfaction 
with  our  progress  or  our  tempor- 
ary V /ell-being.  No  handwriting 
on  the  wall  or  murmur  around 
the  Bastille  could  more  plainly 
indicate  an  approaching  disaster 
than  is  now  indicated  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  our  economy.  This 
may  be  apparent  to  most  of  us 
in  the  form  of  spiralling  prices, 
strikes,  crime,  etc. 

Certain  conditions  have  become 
fundamental  in  the  successful 
operation  of  this  economy — chief 
among  them  being  a  continuous 
market  for  disposal  of  goods. 
When  those  goods  have  reached 
the  abundant  quantity  they  now 
have  in  North  America,  the  mar- 
ket must  be  large — and  expand- 
ing. But  it  is  all  too  plain  that  our 
export  trading  days  are  almost 
over.  Of  course  we  can  still  give 
away  goods  as  long  as  the  public 
is  willing  and  able  to  foot  the 
bill  so  that  organized  business 
will  be  able  to  remain  in  business 
a  while  longer.  It  is  obvious  that 
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piling  up  of  unexportable  sur- 
pluses means  unemployment  and 
depression. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  mis- 
eries of  the  past  depression,  but 
would  impress  on  everyone  the 
inescapable  fact  that  each  major 
depression  has  been  considerably 
more  severe  than  the  previous 
one.  Another  depression  could 
result  in  almost  complete  stop- 
page of  our  industrial  operations. 

Can  even  the  dullest  of  us  fail 
to  visualize  the  chaos  and  death 
that  would  surely  and  speedily 
follow  when  there  are  no  more 
turning  factory  wheels;  no  more 
electric  power  and  light;  no  more 
communications;  no  more  trains 
to  deliver  food  —  and  a  host 
of  other  attendant  calamities? 
Many  of  our  so-called  leaders  and 
heads  of  business  appear  still  to 
be  concerned  more  with  continu- 
ing the  sweet  profits  of  business 
than  in  heeding  the  smoke  which 
signals  disaster  ahead.     On  with 


the   dance- 
fire  ! 


-who  cares  about  the 


If  we  persist  in  our  schizoph- 
renic withdrawal  from  the  reali- 
ties of  the  present  signs  and 
trends,  we  are  backing  over  an 
abyss  from  which,  for  most  of  us, 
there  will  be  no  road  back.  Does 
the  picture  induce  a  state  of 
paralysis  or  action? 

The  time  to  take  heed  and  put 
first  things  first  is  definitely  now 
and  it  is  the  personal  duty  of 
every  one  of  sound  mentality 
within  this  Continental  Area  to 
read  the  plain  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  demand  a  scientific  de- 
sign which  will  prevent  our  econ- 
omic life  from  wrecking  itself  and 
us.  That  scientific  design  of  social 
operations,  which  would  provide 
peace,  security  and  abundance  to 
every  North  American,  has  long 
been  proposed  by  Technocracy — 
its  installation  awaits  only  your 
demand  !  — Mabel  A.  Reed 


in-  NEW  YORK — Exports  continue  to  decline.  Even  with  the  utmost  envisaged 
by  the  requests  of  the  16  European  nations  under  the  Marshall  plan,  some  come- 
down from  the  extraordinary  shipments  of  last  year  likely  will  take  place.  With  a 
fall  in  August  the  census  bureau  reports  three  months  of  consecutive  decline  in 
exports. 

Although  consumer  demand  for  goods  looks  to  be  unabated,  and  buyers  are  going 
to  the  banks  and  the  credit  companies  for  more  and  more  funds,  savings  are  rising 
more  slowly.  The  SEC  reports  a  rise  of  a  billion  in  savings  in  second  quarter,  more 
than  in  first  quarter,  but  much  less  than  that  for  second  quarter  in  recent  years. 

— New  York  Times 
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Giants  in  the  Land 


The  giants  in  our  land  are  growing  to  such  size  and  acquiring  such 
power  that  they  threaten  to  overshadow  our  entire  economy.  These 
giants  grow  and  fatten  at  our  expense,  controlling  more  and  more  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 


WHEN,  according  to  the  old 
Bible  story,  Joshua  sent  his 
scouts  into  Canaan  to  spy  out  the 
land,  they  returned  in  somewhat 
of  a  dither  and  reported  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  were  of 
large  stature  —  veritable  giants. 
The  boys  were  frightened  and 
possibly  for  good  reasons,  but 
whatever  those  reasons,  they 
could  have  been  no  better  than 
those  which,  today,  should  cause 
the  American  people  great  un- 
easiness. 

For  there  are  giants  in  this  land 
of  ours — economic  giants — every 
bit  as  threatening  to  our  welfare 
as  any  physical  monsters  that 
might  have  scared  the  wits  out 
of  Joshua's  scouts.  Let's  examine 
these  modern  giants  and  see  what 
effect  they  have  on  us  and  what 
we  must  do  to  rid  ourselves  of 
them.  Technocracy  presents: 
'Giants  in  the  Land.' 

Despite  the  attem,pted  enforce- 
ment    of     anti  -  trust     laws,     the 


-4    radio    broadcast    over   K  X  L  A,    Los 
Angeles. 
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growth  of  the  giants  in  our  econ- 
omic system  has  been  httle  short 
of  phenomenal.  Trusts,  cartels, 
monopolies  and  holding  compan- 
ies controlhng  many  corporations, 
have  flourished  like  dank,  steam- 
ing jungles  and,  like  jungles,  they 
have  a  tendency  to  engulf  any 
who  challenge  their  supremacy. 
The  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  has  waged  a  long  and 
bitter  fight  against  these  giants 
— occasionally  depicted  collective- 
ly in  cartoons  as  a  huge  octopus 
with  its  slimy  tentacles  reaching 
out  to  embrace  the  entire  econ- 
omic life  of  the  nation.  The  simile 
is  very  apt  because  many  of  these 
giants  do  reach  into  every  phase 
of  our  lives.  For  example,  the 
DuPonts  control  chemicals, 
motors,  rubber,  petroleum,  sugar 
and  steamship  lines;  the  Mellon 
interests  include  aluminum,  elec- 
trical products,  steel,  oil,  heavy 
industries,  railroads,  coal  and 
public  utilities,  while  the  Rocke- 
feller family  embraces  (besides 
Standard     Oil)     steel,     railroads, 
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farm  machinery  and  many  other 
diversified  industries. 

Obviously,  the  resulting  control 
exercised  by  these  industrial 
giants  necessarily  affects  the 
daily  lives  of  all  of  us.  Innumer- 
able examples  of  the  machina- 
tions of  these  huge  companies 
are  constantly  coming  to  light 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Let's  review  just 
a  few  of  those  already  on  the 
record. 

In  July,  1946,  a  federal  grand 
jury  charged  that  six  giant  cor- 
porations control  the  American 
vanadium  industry.  Vanadium  is 
essential  in  the  production  of  steel 
and  is  closely  connected  with 
uranium,  the  raw  material  from 
which  atomic  energy  is  produced. 

The  Department  of  Justice  re- 
cently filed  suit  against  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  California,  charging 
restraint  of  trade  in  requiring 
dealers  handling  Standard  Oil 
products  to  refrain  from  handling 
any  others. 

In  January  of  this  year,  Ameri- 
can Can  Co.  and  Continental  Can 
Co.,  Inc.,  were  fined  $45,000  in 
Federal  District  Court  on  charges 
of  conspiring  to  violate  anti-trust 
laws.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  price 
fixing  and  the  companies  offered 
no  defense.  These  two  giants  are 


said  to  manufacture  85%  of  all 
cans  sold  in  the  United  States — 
a  virtual  monopoly. 

Another  monopoly  recently 
smashed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  that  controlled  for  so 
long  by  the  infamous  Ivar  Krue- 
ger,  the  Swedish  Match  King, 
and  his  U.S.  affiliate,  Diamond 
Match  Co.  In  connection  with  this 
case  there  came  to  light  a  favor- 
ite trick  of  these  economic  giants 
— the  suppression  of  patents  on 
processes  or  products  which 
would  unfavorably  affect  their 
interests.  In  this  case  it  was  a  new 
'everlasting'  or  re-ignitable  match 
developed  more  than  thirteen 
years  ago  in  Budapest. 

The  giants  in  our  land  are  grow- 
ing to  such  size  and  acquiring 
such  power  that  they  are  threat- 
ening to  overshadow  our  entire 
economy.  Even  before  the  war 
they  were  assuming  dangerous 
proportions,  but  during  the  course 
of  our  tremendous  war  efforts 
they  grew  to  such  size  that  they 
became  the  subject  of  a  special 
government  investigation  and 
report.  This  report  —  'Economic 
Concentration  and  World  War 
ir — issued  by  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  points  out 
the  degree  of  control  attained 
over  the  nation  by  these  giants. 
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The   report   cites   three   principal 
developments: 

1.  Sixty-three  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  corporations  now 
have  more  working  capital  than 
all  those  Hsted  had  in  1939.  They 
have  sufficient  liquid  assets  to 
buy  all  government  -  owned  war 
plants  or  to  purchase  the  assets 
of  70,000  smaller  manufacturing 
concerns. 

2.  Big  business  will  receive  a 
greater  share  of  war-built  factor- 
ies than  will  small  business,  re- 
gardless of  whether  economic  con- 
ditions are  prosperous  or  depres- 
sed. It  will  thus  be  able  to  dom- 
inate the  manufacturing  economy 
through  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
productive  capacity.  If  options 
held  by  big  corporations  on  gov- 
ernment-owned war  plants  are 
exercised,  the  facilities  of  corpora- 
tions controlled  by  five  great 
banking  groups — Morgan,  Rocke- 
feller, Mellon,  DuPont  and  the 
Cleveland  group — would  be  equal 
to  nearly  half  those  of  all  manu- 
facturing   corporations    in    1939. 

3.  Big  business  will  get  first 
crack  at  wartime  technological 
improvements  because  the  bulk 
of  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment is  conducted  in  big  busi- 
ness laboratories.  Furthermore, 
industries  were   given  ovv^nership 


of  most  new  patents.  A  sharp  rise 
in  mergers  and  acquisitions  by 
big  corporations  was  seen  as 
proof  that  big  business  actually 
will  use  its  war-increased  strength 
to  improve  its  position  and  power. 

Wendell  Berge  points  out  that 
500,000  small  businesses  were 
eliminated  during  the  war  years, 
while  only  340,000  new  firms  took 
their  places.  The  250  largest 
corporations  in  the  country  now 
hold  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  usable  manufacturing 
facilities. 

In  a  radio  forum  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Thurman  Arnold,  formerly  the 
nation's  number  one  trust  buster, 
said,  according  to  PM  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  1946:  'If  the  trend  to- 
ward monopoly  is  not  stopped, 
America  will  soon  be  a  total- 
itarian nation.  One  tenth  of  one 
percent  of  all  our  corporations 
earn  more  than  50%  of  all  corp- 
orate income.' 

And  Senator  Murray,  on  the 
same  program,  declared  that  these 
big  corporations  in  our  country 
have  carried  collectivism  so  far 
that  their  affairs  are  no  longer 
purely  private.  Truly,  there  are 
giants  in  the  land  ! 

And,  of  course,  these  giants  are 
anxious    to    maintain    their    pre- 
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ferential  positions  and  they  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  achieve  their 
ends.  For  example,  the  newspaper 
PM  on  July  7,  1946,  revealed  that 
Wall  Street  lobbyists  were  put- 
ting secret  pressure  on  high  offi- 
cials in  Washington  to  prevent 
a  federal  grand  jury  from  indict- 
ing some  three  dozen  banks  on 
criminal  charges  of  violating  anti- 
trust laws.  The  grand  jury  turned 
up  evidence  of  a  money  trust  that, 
by  controlling  credit  and  keep- 
ing interest  rates  high,  has  pre- 
vented construction  of  thousands 
of  a^partments,  forced  rents  up 
and  blocked  slum  clearance. 

And  again,  on  July  13,  the 
same  paper  reported  that  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers intended  to  kill  anti- 
monopoly  provisions  of  the  civi- 
lian atomic  control  bill  when  it 
came  up  for  Senate  debate.  As 
approved  by  the  Senate  and 
House  MiUtary  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  excludes  any  private 
patent  rights  and  stipulates  that 
government  licenses  for  use  of 
atomic  energy  will  be  withheld 
where  they  might  foster  monop- 
oly. These  giants  in  our  land  do 
not  take  kindly  to  any  restriction 
on  their  anti-social  activities  and 
resent  any  suggestion  that  the 
Government  retain  control  of  any 


patents — even  those  on  processes 
developed  with  the  aid  of  public 
funds. 

There  is  one  more  giant  we 
have  not  yet  taken  into  considera- 
tion— the  biggest  of  them  all — 
government  itself.  Never  before 
in  our  history  has  government 
controlled  the  daily  lives  of  our 
citizens  as  it  now  does.  Sheer 
magnitude  of  our  present  gov- 
ernment forces  it  into  every  man's 
life,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
In  1935,  the  annual  federal  pay- 
roll was  $1,361,000,000;  today  the 
federal  payroll  is  approaching  $8 
billion.  Today  we  have  over  1,400 
separate  agencies,  bureaus  and 
main  departments  in  Washing- 
ton. As  against  the  $29  billion 
national  debt  of  1935,  we  now 
have  a  national  debt  of  $275  bil- 
lion. In  1935,  per  capita  taxes 
were  about  $20;  today  they 
amount  to  $308.  Here  is  one  giant 
that  threatens  to  engulf  all  of 
us. 

And  you  know  what  these 
giants  do  to  you  personally.  They 
decide  what  you  shall  eat,  how 
much,  and  what  you  shall  pay 
for  it;  they  decide  whether  or  not 
you  shall  have  medical  attention 
and  the  cost;  they  decide  whether 
or  not  you  shall  have  white  shirts 
and,  if  so,  for  what  price.     Upon 
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them  depends  your  home — be  it 
a  mansion  or  a  converted  street 
car.  If  you  are  permitted  to  buy 
milk  for  your  children,  thank  the 
giants  who  control  its  production 
and  its  distribution;  if  you  have 
meat  on  the  table,  bow  your  head 
in  humble  gratitude  to  the  cattle 
baron  who  so  kindly  released  the 
steer  for  your  consumption  —  at 
a  handsome  profit  to  himself. 

And  so  on,  all  down  the  line, 
remember  always  that  whatever 
you  are  permitted  to  use  or  con- 
sume, it  comes  to  you  through 
the  courtesy  of  one  or  more  of 
the  giants  in  our  land — the  giants 
of  America's  Price  System. 

The  giants  grow  and  fatten  at 
our  expense,  controlling  more 
and  more  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  every  citizen  of  this  Continent. 
Cartels,  monopolies,  trusts,  corp- 
orations and  government  itself 
will  continue  to  grow  despite  all 
efforts  to  control  or  curtail  that 
growth.  It  is  one  of  the  irrevers- 
ible trends  of  a  Price  System. 

The  large  companies  will  con- 
tinue to  gobble  up  the  smaller 
ones  and  government,  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  some  sem- 
blance of  balance  in  our  econ- 
omy, will  continue  to  become 
more  complex  until  we  arrive  at 
the  point  where  we  either  crack 


up  altogether  and  sink  into  obli- 
vion through  social  chaos,  or  we 
adopt  a  social  system  compatible 
with  our  scientific  and  techno- 
logical development  —  a  techno- 
logical administration — a  govern- 
ment of  function. 

It  is  toward  the  latter  that  we 
must  chart  our  course,  for  along 
any  other  path  lies  disaster. 
Wlien  Americans  have  instituted 
the  social  design  dictated  by  mod- 
ern technology,  the  giants  in  our 
land  will  become  our  servants 
rather  than  our  masters.  The 
North  American  Continent  has 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
establish  a  higher  order  of  civil- 
ization than  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  have  all  the  materials 
from  which  it  can  be  built — the 
natural  resources,  the  technol- 
ogy and  the  trained  manpower 
— and  when  we  have  done  the 
job,  North  Americans  will  know 
the  full  meaning  of  the  term 
'High  Standard  of  Living.' 

The  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  this  change  will  have  to  be 
made.  Our  industrial  and  econ- 
omic giants  can  retain  their  power 
only  so  long  as  our  present  econ- 
omic system  operates.  When  it 
reaches  the  point  at  which  it  can 
no  longer  function,  it  will  col- 
lapse and  they  will  collapse  with 
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it.  If  this  is  permitted  to  happen, 
social  chaos  will  sweep  this  Con- 
tinent and  millions  will  not  sur- 
vive the  disaster.  Our  very  lives 
depend  upon  the  continued  and 
uninterrupted  operation  of  our 
productive  and  distributive  func- 
tions —  not  the  maintenance  of 
our  monetary  system  —  but  the 
actual  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  physical  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
The  only  way  we-  can  avoid  this 
Continental  catastrophe  is  to  in- 
stall without  further  delay  a  tech- 
nological administration  in  which 
all  our  productive  and  distribu- 
tive equipment  and  personnel 
will  be  organized  into  functional 
sequences  under  the  direction  of 
those  technicians  trained  in  each 
particular  function.  Because 
electrical  energy  is  now  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  production  and  can 
be  accurately  measured,  distri- 
bution can  be  effected  on  the 
same  basis.  Because  we  can  pro- 
duce   abundantly,    once    the    re- 


strictions of  a  Price  System  are 
removed,  there  need  be  no  dif- 
ferentiation of  income  or  consum- 
ing privileges.  All  will  share 
equally  but  not  necessarily  iden- 
tically because,  through  the  use 
of  Energy  Certificates,  each  citi- 
zen will  be  enabled  to  decide  for 
himself  the  goods  and  services 
that  will  satisfy  his  own  partic- 
ular needs  or  desires.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  for  any  indivi- 
dual or  group  of  individuals  to 
gain  control  of  the  necessities  of 
life  to  their  own  personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Gone  forever  will  be  the  econ- 
omic giants  that  menace  our  wel- 
fare today  and,  in  their  place, 
will  be  the  immense  functional 
sequences  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Technate,  designed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  serving  the 
people  of  this  Continent.  Tomor- 
row, in  the  New  America  of 
security,  abundance  and  peace, 
these,  alone,  will  be  the  giants  in 
the  land. 


*  NEW  YORK— A  business  recession  beginning  the  second  quarter  of  1948  is 
predicted  by  80%  of  the  3,500  members  of  the  New  York  Credit  Men's  Association, 
according  to  the  result  of  a  poll  released  by  the  association.  The  survey  represents 
more  than  20  diversified  industries  and  services  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

Steel  and  construction  industry  were  excepted  by  the  credit  men,  who  foresee 
a  boom  in  the  midst  of  a  slump  period  for  other  industries. 

High  prices,  buyer  resistance,  excessive  inventories,  too  little  capital  and  labor 
unrest  were  principal  reasons  named  in  the  poll  as  making  a  recession  practically 
'inevitable.'  — Vancouver  News-Herald 
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Notes  on  the  Sews 

THE  'ENEMIES  of  Western 
democracy'  referred  to  in  the 
Vancouver  Sun  of  October  7 
(whoever  they  may  be),  must  be 
a  bit  confused  as  to  the  superior 
merits  of  'democracy'  if  they  hap- 
pened to  read  the  full-page  ads  in 
the  same  paper  appealing  for 
charity  for  'little  ones  in  greater 
Vancouver'  whose  'broken  homes, 
sickness,  hardship,  destitution  and 
unhappy  surroundings  blight 
their  young  lives  and  lead  them 
into  paths  that  end  in  juvenile 
delinquency.'      But    we    do    love 

our    'export    humanitarianism'! 
*     *     * 

From  a  San  Francisco  paper  we 
culled  a  paragraph  regarding  the 
suggestion  of  the  Western  Hair 
Style  and  Trade  Convention  that 
free  permanent  waves  be  given  to 
wards  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to 
facilitate  their  cooperation  with 
juvenile  officers.  But  we  have 
never  yet  read  of  any  group 
assembled  in  convention  advocat- 
ing the  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  in- 
stalling a  system  able  to  provide 
not  only  permanent  waves  but 
permanent  social  security.  Only 
a  non-price  system  can  do  that. 


'A3;  ^. 
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and  only  Technocrats  are  work- 
ing for  it ! 

i)i         ^         :ii 

Mallory  Browne,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  quotes  a  British 
Labor  M.P.  as  saying:  'We  shall 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
people  will  be  well  advised  to 
emigrate.  The  country  is  becom- 
ing a  workshop  whose  capacity  is 
not  as  great  as  it  was  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.'  Tech- 
nocracy long  since  made  that 
observation — see  'There'll  Always 

Be  an  England.' 

^     ^     ^ 

It  seems  that  a  'consensus  of 
opinion'  in  a  popular  Vancouver 
quiz  comes  up  with  the  result  that 
72%  of  those  reporting  favored 
the  system  of  'queues'  for  trans- 
portation and  'rush'  shopping. 
Apparently  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  to  ask  why  the  short- 
ages or  why  the  peak  loads.  May- 
be they  like  standing  in  lines — or 
maybe  they  prefer  to  use  their 

feet  rather  than  their  brains ! 
^     ^     ^ 

'The  B.C.  Teachers'  Federation 
has  decided  that  its  minimum 
salary  schedule  is  no  longer  ade- 
quate,'   reports    the    daily    press. 
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With  that  statement  there  can  be 
no  argument.  What  puzzles  us  is 
the  meek  attitude  of  inching  up 
the  minimum.  Surely  our  teach- 
ers, of  all  people,  must  be  aware 
of  how  rich  a  country  we  inhabit, 
Wliy  do  they  not  strive  for  a  max- 
imum of  those  riches  for  all  citi- 
zens? They,  and  all  citizens  of  the 
Continent,  might  well  borrow  the 
current  slogan  of  the  Commun- 
ity Chest  and  demand:  *Not  How 

Little,  but  How  Much !' 

*  *     * 

Business  Week  says:  'Price  con- 
trols are  not  in  the  cards  for  the 
coming  year.  .  .  .  No  one  dreams 
that  price  control  is  practical 
politics  today.  The  economists 
won't  even  bother  to  recommend 
it.'  Purchasers  may  'dream'  of 
controlled  prices,  but  after  all, 
their  leaders  must  be  'practical' 
and  listen  to  the  lobbyists ! 

*  H«       ♦ 

In  an  editorial  referring  to  the 


Marshall  plan,  the  Vancouver  Sun 

states:  'If  the  United  States  by 
swift  counter  moves,  can  save 
Western  Europe  from  immediate 
disaster  and  set  it  firmly  on  the 
road  to  economic  salvation,  it  may 
do  more  than  merely  save  West- 
ern Europe  from  Communism.' 
What  about  doing  the  same  for 
United  States?  The  next  sentence 
says:  'It  (U.S.)  may  persuade 
Russian  satelUtes  in  Eastern 
Europe,  and  perhaps  Russia  her- 
self, that  more  can  be  gained  for 
peace  by  friendly  cooperation  than 
by  abuse  and  opposition.'  Maybe 
that,  too,   could  be  tried   out   at 

home. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

Business  Week  for  September 
27  carried  an  article  on  modern 
machinery  with  the  large  head, 
'The  New  Tools:  Less  Labor,  More 
Output.'  What  more  need  we  say? 
You  figure  out  the  result ! 

— Mabel  A.  Reed 


*  ATLANTIC  CITY— There  was  an  unmistakable  undercurrent  of  anxiety  about 
the  business  future  noticeable  throughout  the  sessions  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  convention  held  here.  .  .  .  This  note  of  foreboding  was  reflected  partly 
in  the  addresses  of  the  convention  speakers,  but  more  sharply  in  the  informal  com- 
ments of  the  delegates. 

The  No.  1  cause  of  anxiety  is  the  upward  spiral  in  commodity  prices  that  has 
occurred  in  recent  weeks.  Bankers  believe  that  existing  level  of  commodity  prices 
is  excessively  high.  The  bankers  disclaim  knowledge  of  the  future  market  develop- 
ments but  are  agreed  that  the  markets  are  in  a  highly  precarious  position. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 
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TECHNOCRACY 

NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOHAL  OTNAHIC 


I 


I 


WHAT? 

i^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza> 
tion,  group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
-^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several    hundred. 

-^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
ii^  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy — the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 


WHERE? 

'A'  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

i^  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit 


WHEN? 

"A"  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  became  known  in  1920  ai 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or^ 
ganization.  In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934, 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  mado 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation-wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally *held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 


WHO? 

"lAr  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 
iiT  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


Join  Technocraey  Wow! 


NO  SOLUTION  to  the  social  problems  of  United  States 
and  Canada  is  possible  short  of  a  fundamental  redesign 
and  reconstruction  of  our  entire  economic  and  political 
structures.  Rather  than  face  the  social  change  implicit 
in  such  fundamental  redesign,  the  business  interests  and 
political  parties  of  United  States  and  Canada  in  their 
psychotic  fear  of  our  social  realism  at  home  are  conspir- 
ing to  involve  both  countries  in  a  world-wide  crusade  to 
stop  social  change  and  make  the  world  safe  for  Ameri- 
can business.  — CHQ,  Technocracy  Inc. 
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The  Dollar  Dilemma 


The  dollar  dilemma  is  causing  many  Canadians  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibilities of  economic  union  with  the  U.S.  As  the  dollar  dilemma 
spreads  into  a  crisis  engulfing  the  entire  Price  System,  more  and  more 
Canadians  will  adopt  Technocracy's  view  of  'one  Continent  and 
one  people.' 


^^  AN  ADA'S  dollar  dilemma  has 
^^  confronted  the  country  with 
some  of  the  most  drastic  restric- 
tions ever  adopted  in  peacetime. 
Canadians  have  also  been  warned 
that  they  face  an  'appreciable  de- 
crease' in  their  standard  of  living 
if  Canada's  adverse  trade  balance 
with  the  United  States  is  to  be  re- 
medied. 

The  import  of  hundreds  of  items 
has  been  abruptly  cut  off.  On  the 
completely  banned  list  are:  all 
fresh  fruits  (except  citrus  fruits, 
apples,  bananas) ;  all  fresh  vegeta- 
bles (except  tomatoes  and 
onions);  dates  and  other  dried 
fruits;  poultry,  eggs,  meat,  meat 
extracts;  packaged  foods,  such  as 
breakfast  foods;  milk;  pickles; 
spices,  roast  coffee;  beans,  peas, 
peanuts  and  peanut  butter;  cocoa 
products;  oysters,  crabs,  clams, 
shrimps;  honey,  molasses,  syrup; 
autos,  trucks  and  buses;  auto 
tires;  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, sewing  machines;  stoves; 
radios;  electric  light  fixtures;  ven- 
ding machines;  typewriters,  add- 


ing machines,  cash  registers;  wall- 
paper; toilet  soaps;  paints  and 
varnishes;  lubricating  oils;  glass- 
ware; kitchen,  household  and 
bathroom  equipment;  planks  and 
boards;  furniture,  pianos;  cigars 
and  cigarettes;  greeting  cards; 
comic,  pulp  magazines;  jewelry; 
cut  flowers;  motion  picture  pro- 
jectors and  cameras;  fur  coats; 
pictures;  pleasure  boats. 

For  countless  other  items,  im- 
port quotas  were  established. 
Among  them:  textiles  (cut  to  one- 
third  of  the  last  twelve  months' 
imports),  oranges,  lemons,  grape- 
fruit, clocks,  watches,  toys,  sport- 
ing goods. 

Equally  drastic  was  the  Govern- 
ment's restriction  of  travel  by 
Canadian  citizens  in  the  U.S. — 
just  when  northern  snows  make 
many  Canadians  yearn  for  Flor- 
ida and  CaUfornia.  Henceforth  a 
Canadian  may  spend  no  more 
than  $150  a  year  on  trips  to  the 
U.S. 

The  plan  is  to  try  to  stop  the 
dollar    drain   to    the    U.S.    which 
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has  been  recently  at  a  rate  of 
$900-inillion  a  year.  Under  the 
new  restrictions,  imports  from 
the  U.S.  wUl  be  cut  about  $500- 
milUon. 

In  a  front  page  editorial  en- 
titled 'We  Can't  Go  On  As  2nd 
Class  Americans,'  The  Financial 
Post    (November   29)    comments: 

'A  continuing  policy  of  auster- 
ity and  regimentation  for  Canada 
does  not  make  sense.  We  are  too 
close  to  the  United  States  and  it 
is  too  easy  for  young  men  and 
women  to  leave  this  country, 
cross  the  border  and  enjoy  the 
American  standard  of  living.  If 
the  current  restrictions  were  con- 
tinued more  than  briefly  we 
would  lose  many  additional  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.  .  .  . 

'Economically,  we  are  second- 
rate  Americans.  .  .  . 

'As  citizens  of  North  America 
we  want  to  live  and  eat  and  dress 


and  work  and  have  fun  like  our 
fellow  citizens  south  of  the  border. 
And  no  amount  of  economic  pun- 
ditry  on  the  theory  and  mathe- 
matics of  why  we  must  be  lesser 
Americans  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing will  stop  our  people  from 
seeking  that  goal.' 

Technocracy  for  many  years 
has  advocated  that  North  Am- 
erica be  operated  as  an  economic 
unit  providing  an  equal  standard 
of  living  to  all  its  inhabitants.  The 
absurd  and  disastrous  political 
barriers  which  carve  up  the  Con- 
tinent must  be  thrown  overboard. 

The  dollar  dilemma  is  causing 
many  Canadians  to  consider  the 
possibilities  of  economic  union 
with  the  U.S.  As  the  dollar 
dilemma  spreads  into  a  crisis  en- 
gulfing the  entire  Price  System, 
more  and  more  Canadians  will 
adopt  Technocracy's  view  of  'one 
Continent  and  one  people.' 

—The  Editor 


-^  NEW  YORK — Millions  of  Americans  live  in  'a  hell  on  earth'  of  emotional 
troubles,  but  facilities  for  treating  them  are  woefully  lacking,  a  New  York  psychia- 
trist declared. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Sol  Wiener  Ginsburg  said  authorities  had  estimated  a  minimum 
of  21,000  psychiatrists  are  needed  m  the  U.S.  with  4,000  now  available — and  that  in 
New  York  city  alone  75%  of  persons  needing  and  wanting  psychiatric  help  can  not 
receive  it  for  lack  of  facilities.  — Associated  Press 
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Changing  Times  and  Minds 


The  times  are  changing  and  we  are  changing  with  them.  But  most 
of  us  haven  t  changed  enough  yet  to  consider  adopting  Technocracy. 
The  pressure  of  events  does  not  bear  hardly  enough  to  force  the 
cataclysmic  change  of  mind  which  ive  shall  shortly  have  to  undergo. 


FOR  most  people  this  is  the 
year  1948  A.D.  In  the  Chinese 
calendar  it  is  the  36th  year  of  the 
Republic.  For  the  Jews  it  is  the 
year  5708.  For  the  people  of  the 
North  American  Continent  it  is 
also  year  3   of  the  Atomic  Age. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  pause  and 
give  deep  consideration  to  the 
physical  and  mental  equipment 
with  which  we  shall  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  most  exciting  era 
in  man's  history — an  era  which 
may  impose  upon  us  the  most 
sweeping  changes  in  our  way  of 
life. 

The  world  today — especially  our 
North  American  world — is  very 
different  from  the  world  of  50 
years  ago,  and  its  rate  of  change 
is  accelerating  yearly.  This  con- 
tinuous change  has  brought 
about  a  corresponding  change  in 
our  pattern  of  behavior. 

Fifty  years  ago  we  were  afraid 
of  any  kind  of  change  which  ap- 
peared to  threaten  the  established 
order  of  things  and  we  strenu- 
ously opposed  any  new  and  fan- 
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dangled  methods  which  might  stir 
us  out  of  our  accustomed  rut. 
Until  quite  recently  we  bitterly 
objected  to  every  innovation 
which  conflicted  with  the  notions, 
traditions  and  superstitions  accu- 
mulated during  the  last  7,000 
years.  We  ridiculed  and  fought 
against  the  steam  engine,  the 
automobile  and  the  airplane. 

Today  we  are  becoming  hard- 
ened and  reconciled  to  change. 
We  have  witnessed  so  much 
change  in  the  last  25  years  that 
we  have  now  come  to  accept 
physical  change  as  natural  and  in- 
evitable. 

The  application  of  science  to 
our  physical  means  of  existence 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  tech- 
nological changes  to  every  phase 
of  our  daily  life  have  made  it 
difficult  to  excite  our  wonder  or 
our  hostility  any  more. 

Once  we  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
controlled  locomotion  in  the  air. 
Today  airplane  records  fall  with 
such  monotonous  regularity  that 
they  hardly  cause  comment.    We 


even  discuss  the  prospect  of  aerial 
flights  to  the  moon  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Our  machinery  of  production  is 
now  so  efficient  and  capable  of 
such  an  overwhelming  output  of 
goods  and  services  that  we  spend 
most  of  our  time  advocating  vari- 
ous schemes  for  the  hamstring- 
ing  of   its   continuous   operation. 

The  times  are  changing  and  we 
are  even  changing  our  methods 
of  measuring  time;  the  sundial 
and  the  hourglass  are  museum 
pieces  and  the  stopwatch  is  out 
of  date  as  a  measurement  of  time 
in  many  of  the  more  complicated 
industrial  and  scientific  proces- 
ses. Our  present  day  standards  of 
time  measurement  are  the  fre- 
quencies of  electrical  impulses 
and  electronic  vibrations. 

Our  human  brains  are  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  intricate 
calculations  required  in  complex 
research  problems  and  so  we 
have  developed  mathematical 
monsters  which  are  more  than 
human  in  their  efficiency,  speed 
and  accuracy. 

The  times  are  changing  in  our 
homes.  The  housewife  clung  to 
her  coal  or  wood  burning  stove 
because  she  was  used  to  it  and 
was  fearful  that  the  quality  of  her 
pastry    would    deteriorate     with 


any  other  kind  of  fuel.  Now  she 
flips  a  switch  and  visits  with  her 
neighbor  while  her  electric  range 
takes  care  of  all  the  details.  The 
woodbox  is  gone  and  the  bucksaw 
rusts  on  a  nail  in  the  woodshed, 
which  now  houses  the  family  car. 
The  old  washboard  is  forgotten 
and  washday  has  become  a  brief 
and  not  unpleasant  interlude 
among  the  list  of  diminishing 
chores. 

The  times  are  changing  on  the 
farm.  Yesterday  the  hired  man 
went  out  on  the  land  with  a  team 
of  horses.  Today  the  farmer 
hitches  a  string  of  machinery  be- 
hind his  tractor  and  accomplishes 
ten  times  the  amount  of  work  the 
hired  man  used  to  do. 

The  times  are  changing  in  our 
factories.  Yesterday  any  produc- 
tion activity  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  unrelated 
operations  involving  considerable 
manual  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
workers.  Today  someone  throws 
a  switch  and  the  assembly  line 
starts  to  roll.  In  most  modem 
plants  the  human  effort  required 
is  confined  mainly  to  supervisory 
capacities;  even  the  man  with  the 
oil-can  is  out  of  date. 

Man  is  a  very  adaptable  ani- 
mal. He  instinctively  fights 
against  change,   but  quickly  ad- 
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justs  himself  to  changes  which 
are  forced  u,pon  him  by  events 
beyond  his  control,  especially 
when  those  changes  result  in 
some  improvement  in  his  living 
conditions. 

The  housewife  did  not  clamor 
for  an  electric  range.  She  was 
quite  content  to  get  along  with 
her  old  coal  burner  and  inclined 
to  be  a  little  suspicious  of  any  re- 
vamping of  her  kitchen  layout. 
However,  when  her  neighbors  be- 
gan modernizing,  the  pressure  of 
emulation  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  with  the  Jones  forced 
her  to  change  her  mind. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  three 
acres  and  a  cow,  the  farmer  was 
happy  (or  at  least  as  happy  as 
farmers  ever  are)  with  his  horse- 
drawn  plow,  his  three  -  legged 
milking  stool  and  the  old  oaken 
bucket  that  hung  in  the  well.  But 
these  days  of  1,000-acre  farms  and 
large  dairy  herds  have  forced 
him  to  the  tractor,  the  combine, 
the  milking  machine  and  the 
mechanical  pump. 

The  pressure  of  events  has  been 
too  much  for  the  farmer.  The 
mechanical  cotton  picker,  the 
sugar-cane  harvester  and  the  beet 
digger,  which  are  about  to  revolu- 
tionize agricultural  methods  in 
tiheir    respective    fields,    are    not 


being  adopted  because  the  grow- 
ers are  naturally  progressive  or 
because  they  like  to  see  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers  separated 
from  their  jobs.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  urgency  for  more  effi- 
cient production  and  their  use 
will  have  to  become  as  widespread 
as  the  combine  in  the  wheat 
fields.  The  old  hand-tool  methods 
will  be  forced  into  the  discard 
along  with  the  oxcart  and  the 
buggy. 

Forty  years  ago  when  it  re- 
quired 1,200  man-hours  of  labor 
to  turn  out  an  automobile,  the 
pioneers  of  the  automotive  indus- 
try did  not  foresee  the  days  of 
modern  assembly-line  production. 
The  time  of  mass  production  on  a 
large  scale  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Today  we  need  the  assembly  line 
in  order  to  keep  the  population 
of  this  Continent  in  the  style  to 
which  it  has  become  accustomed, 
and  tomorrow  —  well,  we  ain't 
seen  nuthin  yet. 

We  are  a  queer  people.  We 
fight  new  ideas  as  long  as  possible 
and  then  acclaim  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  those  same  ideas.  We  have 
in  the  past  consistently  opposed 
every  idea  whose  later  adoption 
has  contributed  to  our  comfort 
and  welfare. 
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In  spite  of  ourselves  we  have 
developed  the  most  efficient 
methods  yet  devised  in  human  his- 
tory for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
many  separate  activities  which 
comprise  our  physical  existence. 
Yet  any  suggestion  that  the  time 
is  here  and  now  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  those  separate  activities 
for  the  insurance  of  our  continued 
welfare  and  survival,  brings  a 
storm  of  protest  even  from  those 
who  would  be  most  benefited 
thereby.  The  usual  reaction  of 
stupid  hostility  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Technocracy  is  more  than  an 
idea.  It  is  a  design  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  abundance  which  is 
being  forced  upon  us  against  our 
will.  It  is  a  design  which  meets 
the  d  e  m  a  n  ds  of  the  changing 
times  and  conforms  to  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  our  environ- 
ment. It  is  new  because  it  deals 
with  a  problem  new  in  human 
history.  It  is  simple  and  foolproof 
because  fools  like  us  will  have 
to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  times  are  changing  and  we 
are  changing  with  them.  But 
most  of  us  haven't  changed 
enough  yet  to  consider  this  major 
change  in  our  way  of  life  on  this 
Continent. 

Technocrats  are  not  discouraged 


because  their  efforts  meet  with 
indifference,  amused  tolerance, 
ridicule  and  even  hostility.  How 
could  it  be  any  other  way? 

Just  now,  we  are  doing  fairly 
well  the  way  we  are;  some  con- 
siderable residue  of  wartime 
prosperity  remains  with  us.  Cer- 
tainly the  pressure  of  events  does 
not  bear  hardly  enough  on  enough 
of  us  to  force  the  cataclysmic 
change  of  mind  which  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  undergo. 

For  some  time  yet  we  shall  be 
inundated  beneath  a  flood  of 
propaganda  via  press,  radio,  plat- 
form and  pulpit  designed  to  con- 
firm us  in  the  conviction  that  the 
ills  we  now  ex,perience  are  merely 
the  natural  accompaniment  of 
our  'prosperity'  and  that  even 
these  will  be  abated  if  we  can  be 
induced  to  focus  our  efforts  on 
sniffing  various  red  herrings. 

Why  should  we  worry  about 
the  high  cost  of  living,  inflation, 
shortages  and  future  unemploy- 
ment when  we  are  absorbed  with 
such  vital  issues  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  scarcity  in  North  America, 
the  perpetuation  of  fascism  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  delousing 
of  Hollywood  from  communist 
contamination? 

For  a  little  while  longer  we 
shall    acclaim    the    freedoms    we 
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enjoy  in  North  America  and  even 
seriously  consider  another  war 
in  order  to  force  those  same  free- 
doms on  less  enlightened  peoples 
and  incidentally  make  the  world 
safe  for  American  business. 

Even  the  advent  of  the  Atomic 
Age  has  not  yet  convinced  us 
that  there  cannot  be  some  way 
of  preserving  our  God-given  right 
to  enjoy  the  adversities  of  Price 
System  existence,  and  for  some 
time  yet  we  shall  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  being  kicked  upstairs  into 
a  higher  form  of  civilization. 

The  world  at  large  may  retain 
its  present  calendar;  the  Chinese 
Republic  may  or  may  not  endure; 
the  Jews  may  continue  to  believe 
that  light  first  dawned  5,798  years 
ago;  these  things  are  of  little  con- 
sequence— but   North   Americans 


have  a  date  to  keep  in  the  near 
future,  a  date  with  destiny. 

It  will  be  the  most  momentous 
date  in  human  history.  It  will  be 
the  date  on  which  the  people  of 
this  Continent  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  inaugurating  a  new  era 
in  the  life  of  man.  It  will  be  the 
date  for  the  first  major  social 
change  since  our  ancestors  aban- 
doned their  cave  existence  —  a 
change  which  will  be  forced  upon 
us  by  the  environment  we  have 
ourselves  created. 

Having  made  the  change,  we 
shall  promptly  forget  how  stupid 
we  were  because  we  didn't  make 
it  20  years  ago  and  we  shall 
proudly  beat  the  drum  to  tell  the 
world  how  smart  we  are. 

— J.  H.  Soans 


if  WE  HAVE  THE  MEANS  for  removing  starvation  and  disease.  We  have  almost 
unlimited  power  in  sight,  that  can  make  the  waste  lands  bloom. 

We  have  the  possibility  of  banishing  disease.  .  .  . 

We  know,  or  can  know,  how  to  learn  the  truth,  and  to  tell  it  to  one  another 
throughout  a  healthy  world  that  is  secure  against  the  ravages  of  nature.  It  is  the 
setting  for  a  world  of  peace  and  unity. 

One  thing  is  lacking:  good  will  and  understanding.  — Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 

'At  of  course,  everyone  knows  there  is  an  un-American  conspiracy  existent  in 
Hollywood.  It  consists  in  degrading  and  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  entire 
American  people  by  relentless  distribution  of  the  hopelessly  vulgar  trash  called  the 
Hollywood  film.  The  rare  exception  only  proves  the  rule.  But  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  am  sufficiently  unsexed  to  relinquish  my  very  American  dream  of  a  nation 
of  mature  and  great  people  to  the  cynical  Hollywood  conception  of  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  get  damn  tired  of  hearing  crackpots  here  and  in  Washington 
constantly  ascribing  anything  really  human  in  films  to  the  Communists  alone.  Why 
do  they  keep  giving  the  Devil  all  the  good  tunes?  — Clifford  Odets 
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Science  in  the  Social  Field 


Technocracy  has  one  fundamental  principle  and  that  is  that  the  facts 
involved  in  the  functional  operation  of  our  society  are  metrical,  in 
other  words,  the  working  of  our  great  social  machine  is  susceptible 
to  measurement.    Therein  lies  the  hub  of  the  story. 


TiryE  ARE  often  told  that  we 

•  "^  live  in  a  scientific  age.  In 
the  sense  that  we  are  dependent 
on  applied  science  for  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of 
goods  this  claim  is  perhaps  cor- 
rect enough.  However,  while  the 
methods  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing are  applied  to  the  details  of 
industry,  the  methods  used  in  the 
over-all  management  of  society — 
insofar  as  there  is  any  manage- 
ment— are  a  hodge-podge  of  busi- 
ness expediency,  legal  tradition, 
pressure  group  jockeying  and  de- 
partmental political  bureaucracy. 
The  scientist  and  the  techno- 
logist are  still,  in  this  fifth  decade 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the 
hirelings  of  business  men  and  pol- 
iticians. They  are  subject  to  a 
dictatorship  of  money  interests, 
the  main  objective  of  which  (from 
the  business  man's  point  of  view) 
is  more  and  more  business  with 
higher  profits,  and  (from  the  poli- 
tician's  point   of   view)    mainten- 
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ance  of  the  status  quo  with  as 
little  social  change  as  possible. 

The  word  'science'  itself  has 
been  kicked  around  so  much  that 
it  has  become  almost  meaning- 
less— ^just  a  word  that  generally 
suggests  tubes  and  laboratories 
and  weird-looking  formulas. 

The  universities,  being  citadels 
of  tradition  and  repositories  of 
dated  ideas,  still  palm  off  on  our 
unsuspecting  youth  as  science 
much  that  should  be  relegated  to 
the  classification  of  academic 
folklore  and  forgotten:  most  of 
their  economics  and  'political 
science,'  for  instance,  and  much 
of  their  psychology.  (As  a  side- 
light, we  might  note  that  this 
perennial  hoax  is  financed  largely 
out  of  our  taxes.) 

Carl  Dreher,  in  his  challenging 
book.  The  Coming  Showdown, 
says:  'We  are  supposed  to  be  im- 
bued nowadays  with  the  hard- 
headed,  matter-of-fact  spirit  of 
science  and  technology,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  what 
is  offered  in  the  field  of  science 
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and  political  analysis  is  essen- 
tially a  kind  of  modern  scholasti- 
cism, bearing  no  discernible  rela- 
tion to  the  world  of  reality  and 
offering  no  intelligible  prescrip- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  concrete 
problems.' 

Technocracy  proposes  that  the 
methods  of  science  be  applied  to 
all  the  major  phases  of  social 
operation.  This  proposal  provides 
a  short  definition  of  Technocracy: 
'Science  applied  to  the  social 
order.'  We  are  not  concerned 
with  science  merely  as  a  system 
of  ideas  on  which  to  practise  our 
mental  powers,  or  as  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  would  -  be 
'intelligent  person,'  but  as  a 
methodology  of  social  manage- 
ment, a  v/ay  of  doing  things  on 
a  national  or  continental  scale, 
a  way  of  arriving  at  decisions  in 
the  social  field. 

The  method  of  the  scientist  and 
technologist  in  solving  problems 
is  very  different  from  the  method 
— or  should  we  say,  habits — of 
politicians,  business  men,  mystics 
and  lawyers,  to  name  only  a  few. 

For  example,  if  a  technologist 
is  faced  with  the  problem  of  de- 
signing a  cable  for  a  suspension 
bridge  he  has  to  make  a  number 
of  decisions  as  to  size,  length, 
materials,  whether  to  use  a  single 


strand  of  solid  metal  or  a  wire 
rope  or  a  tube,  and  so  on. 

He  does  not  solve  the  problem 
by  submitting  it  to  a  vote  of  the 
general  citizenry,  as  would  the 
democratic  politician;  he  does  not 
solve  it  by  deciding  which  way 
will  make  the  most  money,  as 
would  the  business  man;  he  does 
not  go  into  a  trance  or  a  prolonged 
fast  to  induce  visions,  as  would 
the  mystic;  he  does  not  pore  over 
old  books  to  find  the  answer  in  a 
pronouncement  by  someone  in  a 
high  position,  as  would  the 
lawyer. 

No,  his  decision  is  based  on  the 
requirements  of  the  job  and  the 
physical  factors  involved.  He 
measures  very  accurately  the 
length  of  the  span  required;  he 
knows  what  weight  his  bridge  is 
required  to  bear  and  what  wind 
stresses  it  must  sustain.  He  cal- 
culates what  tensile  strength  his 
cable  will  have  to  have;  he  finds 
out  what  materials  are  available. 
Then,  making  allowances  for  all 
the  physical  factors  that  enter 
into  the  problem,  he  decides  on  a 
certain  size  and  design  of  steel 
cable. 

Enlarging  the  scope  of  our 
example  to  take  in  the  whole 
bridge,  the  problem  then  is  how 
most  efficiently  to  build  a  struc- 
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ture  that  will  sustain  a  certain 
weight  of  mobile  traffic  under  all 
conditions  of  climate  that  obtain 
in  the  locality.  Every  detail  of  the 
design,  down  to  the  size  of  bolts 
holding  the  gusset  plates,  is  de- 
termined by  its  relation  to  the 
whole;  and,  moreover,  the  re- 
quirements in  each  case  can  be 
stated  in  so  many  units  of  meas- 
urement. 

If  we  enlarge  the  problem  still 
further  to  take  in  a  whole  national 
transportation  system  the  same 
general  procedure  can  be  fol- 
lowed out.  That  is,  we  decide  what 
the  over-all  requirements  of  the 
job  are  (just  as  we  might  decide 
that  a  bridge  should  be  required 
to  carry  a  load  of  160  tons  under 
stated  conditions) ;  then  we  design 
our  system  with  these  basic  re- 
quirements as  the  dominant  crit- 
eria for  deciding  the  design  of 
each  individual  detail. 

The  reason  this  method  is  used 
in  the  world  of  technology  is 
simply  that  it  works,  where  other 
methods  fail.  If  oil  companies 
could  reliably  decide  where  to 
drill  for  oil  by  employing  divin- 
ers or  Hindu  swamis  they  would 
certainly  do  so,  in  preference  to 
using  intricate  and  expensive 
seismographic  survey  equipment 
and  drilling  test  holes  at  a  quarter 
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of  a  million  dollars  or  more  per 
hole. 

As  individuals,  scientists  are 
as  different  personally  as  any 
other  grouping  of  human  beings. 
Take  a  few  at  random — Darwin, 
Helmholtz,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
Madame  Curie,  Steinmetz,  Ein- 
stein— and  you  have  as  wide  a 
variety  of  personal  temperaments 
as  if  you  named  off-hand  half  a 
dozen  Hollywood  actors  or  mayors 
of  New  York.  But  the  work  of  the 
scientists  is  divorced  from  their 
preferences  and  notions;  however 
their  personal  characteristics  may 
differ,  their  methods  follow  a  gen- 
eral pattern,  not  as  a  matter  of 
tradition  but  as  a  necessity. 

First,  the  scientist  or  technol- 
ogist, whether  in  the  laboratory 
or  in  the  'field,'  collects  the  facts 
relative  to  his  problem.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  get  all  the 
facts  available. 

He  knows  that  if  he  omits  any 
important  fact  in  his  investiga- 
tions his  conclusions  will  be 
wrong,  and  he  can  probably  call 
to  mind  several  cases  where  such 
omissions  have  led  to  failure  or 
even  disaster.  He  knows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  presence  of  mos- 
quitoes in  Panama  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  history  of  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
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— as  de  Lesseps  learned  to  his 
cost. 

Much  of  the  accumulation  of 
facts  can  be  gained  indirectly; 
that  is,  the  facts  have  already 
been  established.  The  bridge  de- 
signer can  find  the  shearing 
strength  of  a  %-inch  rivet  from  a 
steel  catalogue  without  person- 
ally conducting  tests;  the 
hydraulic  engineer  can  find  by 
consulting  a  table  that  a  head  of 
300  feet  will  produce  a  hydro- 
static pressure  of  130  pounds. 
Many  problems  can  be  solved 
without  any  direct  investigation, 
because  the  engineer  and  scien- 
tist have  a  vast  heritage  of  accu- 
mulated knowledge  stored  in 
technical  books  and  periodicals. 
Any  facts  not  obtainable  from 
such  sources  must  be  established 
by    observation   and   experiment. 

Having  collected  all  the  rela- 
tive data  he  can,  the  technologist 
then  makes  his  analysis  of  the 
problem,  which  may  take  the 
form  of  a  written  report.  On  the 
basis  of  this  he  makes  his  s>ti- 
thesis,  or  in  more  familiar  terms 
he  decides  how  he  is  going  to  do 
the  job  and  draws  up  his  plans 
and  specifications. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  his 
job.  Construction  work  or  fabri- 
cation  begins,    in   the    course   of 
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which  he  may  have  a  number  of 
operational  problems  to  solve,  as 
when  a  tunnelling  project  runs 
into  unexpected  quicksand  or  a 
seam  of  unusually  hard  rock.  And 
then,  in  such  processes  as  machine 
manufacture  or  airplane  con- 
struction, there  is  the  task  of 
working  out  the  'bugs,'  which  is 
sometimes  a  long  drawn  -  out 
affair. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the 
operations  we  are  considering  are 
mostly  matters  of  measurement. 
Moreover,  the  measurements  are 
all  expressed  in  non  -  variable 
units. 

A  pound  weight  has  a  v  e  r  y 
exact  meaning  and  does  not  fluc- 
tuate with  a  change  from  a  Lib- 
eral to  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment. There  may  be  inflation  of 
the  pound  sterling,  but  there  is 
no  inflation  of  the  pound  weight. 
The  length  of  a  metre  was  esta- 
blished in  1799  and  has  been 
exactly  the  same  ever  since  and 
will  be  the  same  a  thousand  years 
from  now. 

This  non-varying  character  of 
units  of  measurement  is  an  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  of 
science.  It  automatically  excludes 
from  the  field  of  science  such 
mental  pursuits  as  philosophy  and 
economics,     important     as     these 
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may  be  as  phases  of  the  mental 
gymnastics  of  the  traditionally 
'well  educated'  person. 

Commerce  is  based  on  mone- 
tary values,  which  are  expressed 
in  dollars;  but  what  a  dollar  is 
has  never  been  quantitatively  de- 
fined, and  never  can  be.  Conse- 
quently, the  monetary  value  of 
anything  can  never  be  establish- 
ed: it  remains  forever  in  a  vague 
never-never  land  in  whose  insub- 
stantial atmosphere  the  scientist 
cannot  live — as  a  scientist. 

Pick  up  a  simple  object  such 
as  a  brass  ash  tray  and  send  it 
to  the  National  Research  Council 
for  investigation.  They  can  give 
you  a  lot  of  information  about  it: 
its  weight,  metallurgical  composi- 
tion, electrical  conductivity,  co- 
efficient of  expansion,  specific 
heat,  and  many  other  properties, 
each  of  them  expressed  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  this  or  that  non- 
variable  unit.  But  ask  them  the 
value  of  it  and  they  are  lost. 

Even  if  you  sent  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  a  uni- 
versity, the  professors  could  not 
hazard  a  guess  about  it  until  you 
told  them  whether  you  meant  its 
value  today  or  four  years  ago  or 
forty  years  ago,  whether  you 
meant   in   an   Eskimo   village    in 


Labrador  or  a  department  store 
in  Montreal  or  a  scrap  metal 
agency  in  Moose  Jaw  or  in  Berlin 
in  September,  1923. 

It  is  notable  that  in  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  physical  properties 
of  our  ash  tray  it  doesn't  matter 
whether  we  send  it  to  Russian 
scientists  in  Moscow  or  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washing- 
ton. We  would  get  the  same  an- 
swers in  each  case;  and  if  we  re- 
peat the  investigation  twenty 
years  from  now  we  shall  still  get 
the  same  quantitative  data  for 
each  property. 

The  world  of  the  scientist  is  the 
objective  world.  He  looks  out^ 
ward,  not  inward.  As  an  individ- 
ual he  may  have  other  interests 
which  come  withra  the  range  of 
the  subjective.  Sir  Oliver  Lod^e, 
an  eminent  physicist,  was  per- 
haps best  known  to  the  public  as 
a  spiritualist.  Mendel  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  monasteries.  Eve 
Curie's  biography  of  her  mother 
gives  us  a  rich  warm  story  of  a 
young  girl,  an  affectionate  wife 
and  mother,  as  well  as  recording 
the  career  of  a  great  investigator 
of  the  phenomena  of  radio-activ- 
ity. 

Still,  as  scientists,  each  of  these 
was  concerned  with  the  objective 
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world  of  reality,  a  world  in  which 
statements  can  be  verified  or  re- 
jected by  reference  only  to  phe- 
nomena which  can  be  measured 
in  some  way.  Max  Planck,  the 
great  authority  on  thermodyn- 
amics, said  that  to  the  scientist 
'only  that  which  is  measurable  is 
real.'  This  may  at  first  seem  too 
restrictive  a  generalization;  but 
you  will  search  a  long  time  in 
the  physical  world  before  you  will 
find  something  that  is  not  measur- 
able in  one  way  or  another. 

The  astronomers  tell  us  that 
there  is  helium  gas  in  the  sun. 
They  have  never  been  able  to 
weigh  it  or  get  a  sample  of  it  or 
even  see  it.  Its  existence  is  known 
only  from  the  fact  that  the  spec- 
trograph of  the  sun  shows  a  clear 
band  corresponding  to  the  same 
band  in  the  spectrum  of  other 
irridescent  gases  which  are  known 
to  contain  helium.  This  is  a  meas- 
urable 'effect,'  and  brings  the 
matter  of  helium  in  the  sun  with- 
in the  field  of  the  scientist. 

In  contrast,  the  philosophical 
idea  that  animals  have  souls, 
though  it  might  interest  you  as  a 
question  for  speculation,  and 
might  be  welcomed  by  a  college 
debating  society  as  a  subject  for 
their  weekly  tug-of-war,  is  never- 
theless  outside   the   scientist's 


sphere  of  investigation  because 
no  metrical  notation  of  any  kind 
can  be  made  of  manifestations  of 
such  an  entity.  The  scientist  does 
not  deny  the  existence  of  souls 
in  animals;  he  just  leaves  the 
whole  question  to  others  and  goes 
on  with  his  work. 

Since  the  findings  of  science  are 
the  results  of  verifiable  measure- 
ments made  in  the  real  world,  it 
follows  that  science  is  not  auth- 
oritarian. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  real  world  was  re- 
ferred to  the  classical  philoso- 
phers, chiefly  Aristotle.  Their 
pronouncements  were  final  and  if 
their  writings  said  nothing  about 
it,  it  could  be  classed  as  unknow- 
able, and  forgotten.  If  such  a 
statement  had  been  made  (such 
as  that  the  Earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe)  then  anyone  who 
questioned  the  overwhelming  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients  was  a  fool  or 
worse. 

But  in  modern  times  all  scien- 
tific statements  are  open  to  refu- 
tation by  anyone  at  any  time.  One 
of  the  most  tenacious  concepts  of 
the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  caloric 
theory  of  heat,  was  invahdated  by 
the  work  of  three  relatively  ob- 
scure   men  —  Mayer,    Joule    and 
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Helmholtz  —  who  were  none  of 
them  professional  physicists. 

The  acceleration  of  gravity  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  stated 
in  the  physics  textbooks  as  32 
feet  per  second  per  second.  This 
was  not  established  by  edict  or  by 
legal  authority,  like  the  price  of 
sugar,  or  by  tradition,  like  the 
color  of  judges'  gowns,  but  is 
simply  observed  in  nature.  The 
use  of  copper  or  aluminum  wire 
in  electrical  transmission  is  not 
the  result  of  one  group  or  another 
winning  a  debate  in  a  legislature; 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  the  tensile 
strength,  conductivity,  durability, 
etc.,  of  various  available  sub- 
stances, an  example  of  a  decision 
dictated  by  the  physical  factors 
and  not  by  political  or  legal  man- 
ipulation. 

Technocracy  points  out  that  in 
North  America  in  this  day  and 
age  the  end  of  an  era  is  right 
ahead  of  us — an  era  of  scarcity 
and  hand  toil,  in  which  business 
direction  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution has  been  able,  by  such 
devices  as  government  pump- 
priming,  huge  foreign  loans,  un- 
employment relief  and  wars  and 
rumors  of  war,  to  stave  off  the 
problems  arising  out  of  modem 
technology. 

In  that  past  era  distribution  has 


never  been  a  designed  operation. 
It  has  always  been  a  haphazard 
scramble,  with  big  business  wield- 
ing the  heaviest  club,  aided  and 
abetted — in  exchange  for  varying 
degrees  of  social  security — ^by  a 
motley  following  of  politicians, 
pressure  group  spokesmen,  press 
men,  the  'legal  fraternity,'  econ- 
omic medicine  men,  and  a  host  of 
chiselers,  big  and  small,  operating 
within  or  outside  of  the  law. 

But  now,  with  the  war  over, 
the  business  man's  paradise  of 
almost  universal  scarcity  begins 
to  fade  before  a  looming  night- 
mare of  over-loaded  warehouses 
and  mass  unemployment.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that, 
as  Technocracy  had  steadfastly 
pointed  out,  the  problem  of  distri- 
bution created  by  applied  science 
will  be  solved  only  by  a  unified 
application  of  science  to  the  social 
order. 

Scarcity  is  not  a  mere  accident 
of  business  operation;  scarcity  is 
the  very  air  that  business 
breathes.  You  can't  sell  to  a  glut- 
ted market,  and  every  business 
man  knows  it.  This  means  that 
distributing  abundance  is  not  a 
job  for  business.  It  is  a  job  of 
social  engineering. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead 
of  us  the  realization  of  that  state- 
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ment  will  be  forced  on  the  people 
of  this  Continent  by  the  demon- 
strated inability  of  business  to 
distribute  to  the  general  citizenry 
the  goods  and  services  which  they 
themselves  produce. 

The  alternative  then  will  be 
scientific  distribution,  in  which 
the  process  of  getting  the  prod- 
ucts of  North  American  factor- 
ies into  use  by  the  people  will  be 
integrated   with   the    actual   pro- 


duction schedules  in  a  unified 
over-all  design.  The  general  speci- 
fications for  that  job  have  already 
been  drawn  up. 

This  generation  of  North  Am- 
ericans will  be  forced  to  break 
from  the  past  era  of  scarcity  and 
business.  They  must  unite  in  a 
vast  engineering  project  and  live 
in  the  new  era  of  abundance  made 
possible  by  applied  science. 

— ^W.  A.  Adam 


*  OF  ALL  THE  ECONOMIC  DILEMMAS  which  periodically  confront  us,  the 
farmer's  dilemma  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  tough- 
est to  solve.  When  the  farmer  does  not  grow  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand,  prices 
rise,  he  makes  a  good  living — and  millions  of  people  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
When  he  raises  too  much,  the  bottom  falls  out  of  the  market,  he  cannot  keep  up 
payments  on  his  mortgage,  and  his  crops  wither  in  the  fields.  The  problem  of  the 
agricultural  surplus  is  a  tragic  irony  in  the  very  center  of  our  economic  system. 

We  are  in  the  boom  period  at  this  moment,  where  everything  the  American 
farmer  raises  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  the  world  market.  But  in  a  year  or  two, 
given  a  couple  of  bumper  crops,  given  the  revival  of  agriculture  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
we  are  going  to  be  confronted  by  a  world  surplus  again — not,  of  course,  in  terms  of 
capacity  to  consume,  but  in  terms  of  ability  to  purchase.  We  cannot  afford  ever 
again  to  meet  this  situation  by  an  artificial  creation  of  scarcity.  .  .  . 

— Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

"^  A  BRITISH  CITY  may  be  running  on  atom  power  in  10  years  time.  This 
is  the  forecast  of  Sir  Charles  Wright,  formerly  head  of  naval  research  at  the  Admir- 
alty, who  is  now  staying  at  the  Sylvia  Hotel. 

'It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  in  Britain  are  ahead  of  America  in  atom  re- 
search,' says  Sir  Charles.  'We  had  to  drop  it  during  the  war  when  we  gave  out  all 
our  secrets  to  the  U.S.A.,  but  now  I  am  certain  that  research  is  being  made  for 
industrial  use  of  atom  power.  But  we  can't  have  it  both  ways;  it's  got  to  be  either 
atom  power  for  industry  or  atom  power  for  war  and  destruction. 

— Vancouver  News-Herald 

•^  THE  IDEA  that  the  economic  problem  may  disappear — that  a  few  hours  per 
week  will  be  sufficient  for  all  of  our  needs — will  alarm  some  people.  The  Puritan 
tradition,  inherited  from  a  poverty-stricken  past,  calls  for  hard  work  and  frugal 
living  as  the  way  of  salvation.  But  despite  our  cultural  ancestry  there  is  no  escape 
from  a  life  of  ease  unless  we  turn  back  the  clock  of  scientific  advance.  We  shall 
have  to  enjoy  ourselves,  bitter  medicine  as  that  may  be. 

— H.  Gordon  Hayes,  professor  of  economics,  Ohio  State  University 
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The  Opening  Door 


North  Americans,  the  brave  new  world  lies  before  you.  Not  the 
phony  one  promised  you  by  politicians  and  business  men,  but  the 
real  one  made  possible  by  our  scientists  and  engineers.  Are  you  ready 
to  step  forward,  through  the  opening  door,  and  claim  your  heritage? 


'PHE  people  of  North  America 
'*'  stand  before  a  slowly  opening 
door.  Beyond  lies  a  vista  magnifi- 
cent beyond  our  comprehension. 
When  we  have  passed  through  the 
door  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a 
state  of  civiHzation  such  as  man- 
kind has  hitherto  only  dreamed 
of — a  civilization  of  abundance — 
an  abundance  upon  which  all  shall 
have  an  equal  claim. 

It  is  not  an  idle  dream  but  an 
actuality  made  possible  by  the 
tremendous  resources  of  this  Con- 
tinent. The  combination  of  tech- 
nical skill,  of  natural  resources 
and  of  mechanical  equipment 
guarantee  its  reality. 

Yet,  in  passing  through  the 
door,  we  must  leave  behind  7,000 
years  of  tradition  and  supersti- 
tion together  with  the  institutions 
and  concepts  of  a  pre-technologi- 
cal  age.  To  achieve  this  new  civil- 
ization we  must  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  institutions  and  con- 
cepts and  responsibilities  that  be- 
long to  a  technological  society. 

In    its    earliest    stages,    science 
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touched  only  the  lives  of  those 
engaged  in  uncovering  its  mys- 
teries, but  today  science  reaches 
into  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 
Not  a  person  lives  on  the  North 
American  Continent  but  is  touch- 
ed in  some  way,  no  matter  how 
slight,  by  the  wonders  of  modem 
science. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  our 
daily  lives,  due  to  the  discoveries 
of  scientists  and  the  activities  of 
our  engineers,  have  been  only 
such  as  can  be  made  to  yield  a 
profit  to  someone.  Countless  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  must 
await  the  day  when  they  can  be 
made  profitable  or  when  the 
question  of  profit  no  longer  exists 
to  keep  these  wonders  from 
taking  their  places  in  our  daily 
lives. 

Every  phase  of  our  existence 
has  been  affected.  In  the  field  of 
public  health,  of  education,  of 
transportation,  of  housing,  and 
countless   other  fields,   the  hand 
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H  NEW  boiler-burner  unit,  called  the  'Anthratube,'  has  an  im,proved 
•^^  performance  for  home  heating.  Developed  by  Anthracite  In- 
dustries Inc. — cooperative  research  institute  supported  by  anthracite 
producers — the  first  commercial  models  were  demonstrated  recently. 

The  new  furnaces,  extremely  compact  in  size,  show  savings  of 
15%  -  38%  over  previous  coal-burning  methods,  are  able  to  use  pea- 
coal,  small  in  size  and  selling  $2  a  ton  less  than  usual  sizes.  The 
anthracite  coal  men  now  say  they  have  the  best  answer  yet  to  oil- 
burners,  both  in  performance  and  in  price. 

Frank  W.  Earnest,  Jr.,  president  of  the  institute,  says  the  unit 
delivers  80%  of  the  heat  value  in  the  coal  (conventional  equipment 
delivers  about  50%; -65%).  Earnest  also  says  that  the  boiler  burner 
is  delivered  complete,  instead  of  in  sections,  as  with  conventional 
equipment.  That  means  savings  in  installation  costs  in  both  new  and 
existing  homes. 

Anthracite  men  point  out  that  anthracite  is  inherently  smoke- 
less and  sootless.  Now,  with  the  Anthratube,  they  can  go  a  step 
further:  They  say  it  is  impossible  for  ash  dust  to  get  loose  in  the  base- 
ment.    The  ash  is  discharged  automatically  only  when  the  induced- 
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draft  fan  is  working,  and  the  draft  keeps  the  dust  in  the  hopper. 

The  induced-draft  fan  is  an  important  part  of  the  design,  because 
it  keeps  the  coal  in  the  tube  burning.  But  it  also  serves  to  'sling'  the 
hot  flue  gases  against  the  inner,  heat-transmitting  surfaces  of  the 
boiler.  This  results  in  the  further  transfer  of  heat  to  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  unit. 

Models  developed  so  far  are  hot-water  and  steam  boilers.  The 
institute  is  now  working  on  a  hot-air  model. 

The  commercial  version  of  the  Anthratube  is  made  in  two  types: 
bin-feed  and  hopper-type  (picture).  The  bin-feed  machine  is  made, 
in  separate  versions,  by  both  Axman-Anderson  Associates,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  and  the  American  Boiler  Works,  Erie,  Pa.  This  type  is 
fully  automatic,  feeding  coal  directly  from  the  bin  through  a  rotating 
pipe.  It  bums  pea  coal.  It  is  24x31x42  inches  in  size,  heats  a  six-  to 
eight-room  house. 

The  hopper-feed  boiler  is  built  by  the  D.,  L.  and  W.  Coal  Co., 
New  York  City.  It  is  also  compact — 27x47x37  inches.  With  one 
filling  of  the  250-pound  hopper,  it  will  heat  a  five-  to  eight-room  house 
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for  three  days  during  severe  weather.  When  supplying  domestic  hot 
water  in  the  summer,  one  filHng  of  the  hopper  lasts  10  to  15  days. 
A  boiler-burner  unit  of  more  than  twice  the  capacity  of  these,  using 
some  of  the  Anthratube  principles,  has  been  developed  by  Hershey 
Machine  and  Foundry  Co.,  Manheim,  Pa.  In  Canada,  a  'horizontal' 
type  of  Anthratube  is  being  marketed  by  Huron  Engineering  and 
Research  Co.,  Goodrich,  Ont. 


^odaif^  Qlall 


GLASS  is  an  ancient  material.  Its  historical  origins  go  back  more 
than  5,000  years  to  early  Egypt,  but  I  shall  confine  these  remarks 
to  very  recent  developments  in  glass  technology — to  those  modern 
products  of  the  research  chemist's  crucible  which  we  may  appropri- 
ately call  today's  glass. 

Today's  glass  is  as  different  from  the  glass  of  fifty  years  ago  as 
the  radar  is  different  from  the  wig-wag  signaling  of  the  19th  century. 
The  uses  of  yesterday's  glass  were  limited  because  the  glass  maker 
did  not  know  the  secret  of  controlling  its  color,  its  strength,  its  resis- 
tance to  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  its  other  properties.  Today 
practically  every  characteristic  of  glass  is  alterable  at  will  by  the 
research  chemist.  Glass  is  no  longer  just  a  substance  for  windows, 
lamp  chimneys,  beakers  and  tumblers,  and  other  traditional  uses. 
It  has  become  a  widely  versatile  material,  an  essential  material,  on 
which  we  depend  to  give  safety,  ease,  convenience,  and  comfort  to 
our  way  of  living. 

Because  its  applications  are  so  many  and  so  varied,  today's  glass 
is,  in  reahty,  thousands  of  glasses,  each  with  one  or  more  of  its  prop- 
erties enhanced  to  adapt  it  for  a  specific  use. 

Today's  glass  in  all  its  infinite  variety  and  uses  is  determined  by 
the  chemicals  that  are  melted  together  to  make  it,  by  the  forms  into 
which  it  is  shaped,  and  by  the  temperature  changes  these  forms  are 
subsequently  made  to  undergo. 
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In  fact,  today's  glass  is  whatever  the  glass  research  chemist  and 
his  co-workers  in  physics  and  engineering  will  it  to  be. 

It  is  well  known  of  course,  that  ordinary  white  light,  such  as  sun- 
light, is  a  blend  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  ranging  from  red  to 
violet.  Certain  types  of  modern  glass  will  select  particular  radiations 
specified  by  the  chemist,  and  transmit  only  these.  For  example,  if 
our  chemist  wishes  objects  to  appear  a  pure  red,  today's  glass  will 
eliminate  the  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  pass 
undiluted  the  red.  If  a  wholly  yellow  world  is  wanted,  or  a  green  world, 
or  a  blue  world,  today's  glass  will  halt  the  unwanted  colors  and  give 
the  pure  tint  that  is  desired.  The  chemist  has  made  this  modern 
colored  glass  serve  wherever  color  is  desired.  It  furnishes  effective 
traffic  signals  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  and  provides  the  color 
by  night  for  the  'Broadways'  and  'Main  Streets'  of  our  world. 

Another  modern  glass  will  halt  all  radiations  which  are  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  pass  only  the  heat  rays.  This  infra-red  glass  will  send 
and  receive  a  beacon  ray  that  can  neither  be  seen  by  the  eye  nor 
intercepted  by  radio.  Still  another  glass  is  opaque  to  both  light  and 
heat  but  transparent  to  those  high-frequency  vibrations  which  we 
designate  as  ultra-violet.  This  ultra-violet  glass  transmits  radiations 
to  sterilize  our  food,  to  produce  suntan,  and  to  make  visible  to  the 
airplane  pilot  at  night  the  luminous  dials  of  his  instrument  board. 

Enclosed  within  a  shield  of  glass,  the  x-ray  tubes  of  our  hospi- 
tals cannot  send  forth  their  rays  except  through  the  small  uncovered 
window  of  another  type  of  glass  that  forms  the  tube  itself.  Glass 
thus  confines  the  searching  and  healing  x-rays  to  the  path  desired  by 
the  operator  without  danger  of  excessive  exposure  to  himself. 

Because  of  its  high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  and  its 
lower  power  loss,  glass  is  a  vital  part  of  every  radio,  television  set, 
and  radar  installation.  This  modern  glass,  endowed  by  science  with 
enhanced  electrical  properties,  insures  the  fidelity  of  music  and 
speech  as  transmitted  by  telephone  and  radio. 

Sometimes  the  prime  requirement,  after  transparency,  is 
strength.  We  desire  that  the  windshields  of  our  automobiles,  the 
goggles  for  our  eyes,  the  windows  for  our  fighting  tanks,  and  the 
crystals  for  our  watches,  be  capable  of  standing  hard  knocks.     By  a 
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process  similar  to  that  by  which  steel  is  hardened,  glass  is  tempered 
and  made  resistant  even  against  bullets. 

Sometimes  weakness  is  desirqd.  A  device  used  during  the  war 
to  attach  extra  fuel  tanks  to  the  fighter  airplanes  was  a  sharp  elbow 
of  glass  tubing.  The  glass  was  purposely  made  weak  so  that  it  would 
break  at  the  first  tug  and  thus  relieve  the  plane  of  the  now  empty 
and  useless  receptacle. 

Today's  glass  expands  with  heat  and  contracts  with  cold,  little 
or  much,  according  to  the  formula  of  the  glass  research  chemist.  The 
manufacturer  wants  a  pipe  line  to  carry  hot  and  cold  chemicals, 
brines,  or  juices  through  some  industrial  process.  The  housewife 
desires  utensils  in  which  she  can  prepare  food  and  at  the  same  time 
witness  pies  or  bread  in  process  of  baking,  potatoes  boiling,  coffee 
percolating,  eggs  or  meat  frying.  One  type  of  glass,  with  low  ex- 
pansion on  heating,  satisfies  these  desires.  Another  type  of  glass 
goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  with  an  expansion  equal  to  that  of 
iron,  meets  the  requirements  of  the  vacuum  tube  in  which  glass  and 
iron  must  be  tightly  sealed  together. 

One  form  of  modern  glass  has  the  texture  of  angel-food  cake. 
It  starts  out  as  quite  ordinary  glass,  is  then  ground  to  a  flour-like 
consistency  and  after  being  mixed  with  carbon  soot  the  glass  dough 
is  baked  at  a  high  temperature.  As  it  bakes,  the  glass  rises  under  the 
influence  of  millions  of  tiny  gas  bubbles,  and  as  it  cools  the  glass 
hardens  into  a  texture  so  Hght  that  it  will  float  on  water.  This  angel- 
food  glass  is  used  as  a  heat-insulating  material  for  refrigerator  cars 
and  cold  storage  rooms. 

Glass  is  being  spun  into  fibres  finer  than  the  thread  of  the  silk 
worm's  cocoon,  these  fibres  are  being  twisted  into  yams,  and  woven 
into  cloth.  The  resulting  glass  textiles  are  used  to  make  fireproof 
curtains,  insulation  for  electrical  transmission  wires,  and  even  com- 
forters, quilts,  and  sleeping  bags. 

Today's  most  remarkable  glass,  a  monument  to  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  the  glass  research  chemist,  is  of  pure  silica.  Like  the 
beautiful  luna  moth  which  emerges  from  the  lowly  caterpillar,  this 
glass  is  an  end  result  of  evolution,  a  creation  brought  into  being  by 
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the  chemist  as  an  otherwise  useless  member  of  the  glass  family  is 
destroyed. 

The  glass  begins  as  any  normal  glass — a  mixture  of  molten  oxides 
including  sand.  Sand,  I  may  add,  is  the  oxide  of  silicon.  In  this  molten 
stage  of  the  mixture  the  glassmaker  can  fabricate  any  vessel,  beaker, 
flask,  tube,  or  other  useful  article  of  glass  for  the  laboratory,  the  home, 
or  industry.  Let  us  assume  that  the  thing  being  made  is  a  beaker, 
a  simple  glass  vessel  of  a  sort  which  the  chemist  uses  constantly.  As 
the  beaker  cools  and  becomes  rigid,  the  chemist  arrests  the  cooling 
at  a  chosen  temperature.  Gradually,  under  this  temperature  con- 
trol, the  oxide  of  silicon  separates  from  the  mixture  and  forms  the 
walls  for  a  labyrinth  of  invisible  connecting  tunnels  leading  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  beaker,  from  outer  surface  to  inner  sur- 
face. The  tiny  tunnels  are  not  empty,  however  —  the  mixture  of 
remaining  oxides  fill  them.  Fortunately,  these  remaining  oxides  are 
removable,  for  by  nature  they  are  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  water. 
So  now,  by  the  simple  process  of  immersing  the  beaker  in  a  bath  of 
weak  acid  and  washing  it  with  water,  the  contents  of  the  tunnels  a'  e 
removed. 

The  beaker,  its  shape  maintained  by  the  silica  tunnel  walls,  is 
now  reheated  to  a  high  temperature.  Under  this  extreme  heat  the 
silica  walls  of  the  labyrinth  shrink  and  coalesce  to  form  a  beaker  only 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  object  which  began  the  evolutionary  process. 

This  new  glass  is  very  extraordinary.  It  is  clear  and  transparent, 
and  readily  transmits  heat  rays  and  ultra-violet  radiations  as  well  as 
light.  It  possesses  strong  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  and 
withstands  rapid  heating  and  cooling  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  glass.  It  can  be  heated  red  hot  and  then  plunged  into  ice  water. 
The  severest  temperature  shock  will  not  break  or  even   crack  it. 

It  has  been  possible  in  this  brief  talk  to  review  only  a  few  of  the 
developments  and  applications  of  today's  glass.  Strange  and  fanciful 
as  they  may  appear,  already  in  the  glass-research  laboratories  they 
are  being  supplemented  by  stranger  and  more  fanciful  substances 
that  will  become  the  glass  of  tomorrow. 

A  radio  talk  by  George  V.  McCauley,  research  physicist  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works, 
Corning,  New  York.  For  29  years  Dr.  McCauley  has  been  concerned  with  the  tech- 
nological problems  of  making  new  and  better  kinds  of  glass. 
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^Ae  J^eed  j^a^  Boil  Qaayie^uMitiaM. 

JJ  CCORDING  to  Soil  Conservation  Service  estimates,  only  62  mil- 
■^^  lion  acres  of  the  530  million  available  for  crops  are  safe  from 
erosion,  and  of  the  1.9  billion  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States,  erosion 
has  damaged  775  million  acres  and  destroyed  or  severely  impoverished 
282  million  acres. 

A  recent  study  made  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  shows  that 
in  the  past  seven  generations  the  United  States  has  allowed  more  than 
half  of  its  land  area  to  be  impaired  by  erosion.  It  is  calculated  that 
wind  and  water  carry  away  nearly  3  billion  tons  of  soil  each  year, 
a  rate  far  greater  than  that  at  which  nature  can  renew  the  soil,  esti- 
mated at  one  inch  in  from  500  to  1,000  years. 

The  western  range  lands,  comprising  about  970  million  acres, 
originally  could  have  supported  22.5  million  grazing  animals,  but 
their  capacity  has  been  about  cut  in  half  by  this  soil  waste,  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  survey  concludes.  Only  about  200  million  acres 
of  these  western  range  lands  are  considered  to  be  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition, while  more  than  580  million  acres  are  eroding  more  or  less 
seriously. 

In  addition,  the  yield  per  acre  of  many  staple  crops  in  the  United 
States  is  substantially  below  the  yield  in  other  countries.  For  ex- 
ample, wheat  production  in  the  United  States  in  1938  amounted  to 
13.3  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  52.1  bushels  per  acre  in  Den- 
mark, 40.7  bushels  per  acre  in  Germany  and  37.8  bushels  per  acre  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  yield  of  oats  in  the  United  States  in  1938 
was  30  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  85.1  bushels  in  Denmark, 
65.8  bushels  in  Germany  and  57.4  bushels  in  England  and  Wales.  The 
yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  in  the  United  States  in  1938  was  123.8 
bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  268.6  bushels  in  Denmark,  257.4 
bushels  in  Germany  and  260.5  bushels  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  recent  years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the 
yield  per  acre  of  nearly  all  crops  in  the  United  States  by  better  farm- 
ing methods  including  greater  use  of  fertilizer  and  lime.  During 
the  war,  while  total  land  used  for  crops  increased  very  little,  crop 
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production  per  acre  jumped  almost  one-fourth.  In  1946,  for  example, 
the  yield  of  wheat  increased  to  17.2  bushels  per  acre  as  com,pared 
with  13.3  bushels  in  1938,  the  yield  of  oats  to  34.6  bushels  as  compared 
with  30  in  1938  and  the  yield  of  potatoes  to  194.1  bushels  per  acre  as 
compared  with  123.8  in  1938. 

A  start  has  been  made  at  soil  conservation  in  the  United  States, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  90%  of  the 
eroding  farmland  still  needs  conservation  treatment  to  ensure  its 
permanent  productivity.  About  25%  of  the  present  cropland  is  erod- 
ing so  rapidly  as  to  need  immediate  protection  while  another  25% 
needs  similar  attention  within  20-30  years  to  forestall  permanent 
damage. 


^.  B.   ^Ueat  Pn.a(ii4ctlan  and  ^o/px^tl 

THIS  country  (U.S.)  has  produced  record-breaking  wheat  crops  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  that  for  the  crop  year  ending  June  30, 
1947,  was  the  largest  of  all.  These  impressive  results  have  been 
achieved  because  during  those  years  we  have  had  a  combination  of 
heavy  plantings  and  favorable  weather.  The  latter  is  particularly 
fortunate  as  to  the  1946-1947  wheat  crop.  If  wheat  production  had 
been  substantially  cut  down  by  bad  weather,  as  happened  in  the  case 
of  com,  the  effect  on  the  food  program  would  have  been  serious. 
This  great  flood  of  wheat  has  enabled  the  United  States,  during 
the  past  two  crop  years,  to  export  more  wheat  than  ever  before  in 
response  to  abnormally  large  foreign  demand.  This  is  brought  out 
by  the  diagram,  which  compares  wheat  production  and  exports  by 
crop  years  beginning  with  1910.  Exports  include  wheat  in  the  form 
of  flour,  and  for  1946  and  1947  also  include  shipments  for  civilian 
relief  in  occupied  areas. 

The  diagram  shows  that  from  1910  through  1943  the  wheat  crop 
exceeded  one  billion  bushels  only  once,  and  that  was  in  1915.  The 
usual  range  was  between  600  and  900  million  bushels,  and  the  yearly 
average  for  the  period  was  794  millions.     During  the  last  four  crop 
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years,  production  was  more  than  a  billion  bushels  in  each  year;  and 
the  1947  total  of  approximately  1,428,000,000  bushels  was  80%  higher 
than  the  1910-1943  average.  The  trend  of  exports  followed  that  of 
production  fairly  closely  during  most  of  the  period.  The  export  peak 
prior  to  1946  was  reached  in  1921,  but  the  latter  was  surpassed  in  both 

1946  and  1947,  the  total  for  1947  being  close  to  400  miUion  bushels. 
It  is  notable  that  the  ratio  of  wheat  exports  to  production  in  the 

1947  crop  year  reached  the  unusually  high  figure  of  28%.  This  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  in  the  past  fifty  years,  and  then  mainly  during 
and  after  the  first  world  war.  In  the  twenty  years  ending  with  1946, 
this  ratio  averaged  only  12%.  —Cleveland  Trust  Co.  Business  Bulletin 
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npHE  six-room  house  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  Narrgansett  Bay, 
■*'  R.I.,  fully  exposed  to  piercing  winds  and  winter  temperatures  as 
low  as  14  below  zero. 

Inside  are  no  radiators — no  signs  of  a  heating  system.  Yet  it's 
more  comfortably  warm  than  other  houses.  And  for  five  years,  the 
cost  of  heating  this  house  from  November  to  April  has  never  exceeded 
$70. 

The  secret  is  radiant  heating — the  most  exciting  development  for 
generations.  Hot  water  (sometimes  hot  air  in  ducts)  circulates 
through  buried  pipe  coils,  turning  walls  or  ceilings  into  large  heating 
panels.  The  panels  don't  primarily  heat  the  air  in  a  room.  Instead, 
they  broadcast  heat  waves  which  heat  any  objects  they  encounter. 
Your  body,  for  example.  It  is  the  principle  whereby  the  sun  warms 
us.  Skiers  in  midwinter,  stripped  to  the  waist,  are  warm,  though  the 
air  is  bitter  cold. 

Through  normal  metabolism,  your  body  generates  400  British 
Thermal  Units  per  hour  and  as  long  as  you  radiate  heat  no  faster 
than  that  you're  comfortable.  If  you're  in  the  presence  of  radiant 
heat  energy — such  as  from  the  sun  or  from  a  heated  wall  panel —  it 
prevents  you  from  losing  heat  too  fast.  If  there's  enough  radiant 
energy,  then  no  matter  how  cold  the  air  your  body  stays  warm. 
Radiant  heating  provides  an  even  over-all  temperature. 

Because  there's  less  need  to  heat  the  air  and  because  the  panels 
form  large  heating  surfaces,  the  temperature  of  the  water  can  be  kept 
much  lower  than  in  conventional  radiator  systems.  In  practice,  it 
usually  ranges  from  90  to  125  degrees,  instead  of  140  to  175  as  in  con- 
ventional hot-water  systems.  And  you  are  warm  with  an  air  tempera- 
ture somewhat  lower  than  with  radiators.  This  lower  air  temperature 
results  in  a  higher  relative  humidity  than  in  radiator-heated  homes, 
thus  eliminating  that  'dried-out'  feeling. 

There  are  no  convection  currents  with  hot  air  rising  and  cold  air 
sinking.  In  other  words,  no  drafts.  In  conventional  systems,  tempera- 
ture at  face  level  may  be  ten  or  more  degrees  higher  than  at  foot  level. 
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The  absence  of  marked  air  currents  means  an  absence  of  micro- 
scopic dust  movements  as  well.  Housewives  report  less  need  for 
dusting  and,  because  wall  finishes,  draperies  and  curtains  aren't  dis- 
colored and  soiled,  redecorating  costs  are  reduced. 

With  such  advantages,  no  wonder  there  is  a  swing  to  radiant  heat- 
ing. Before  the  war,  there  were  about  1,000  installations  in  this 
country.  Now,  it's  estimated  that  20,000  such  systems  are  completed 
or  being  installed. 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  is  using 
radiant  heat  in  a  large  apartment  project  in  Boston.  In  various  New 
England  cities,  another  company  is  putting  up  2,500  single  GI  homes 
— all  with  radiant  heating.  Two  penthouse  apartment  buildings  in 
New  York  City  now  under  construction  will  have  it.  Other  installa- 
tions are  being  made  in  churches,  schools,  stores  and  garages. 

Poultrymen  say  the  new  type  of  heating  is  the  most  revolutionary 
improvement  in  their  business  since  the  incubator  was  introduced. 
It  gets  rid  of  drafts  and  dampness  which  are  the  cause  of  m.ost  chick 
diseases.  One  poultryman  reports  that  he  installed  a  heating  system 
which  cost  him  $2,600.  It  saved  him  $1,650  in  fuel  bills  in  one  year; 
it  reduced  the  death  rate  of  the  chicks  from  15%  to  1%  and  each  bird 
gained  an  average  of  a  pound  more  in  12  weeks.  Summary:  his  year's 
profits  increased  $11,000. 

Other  installations  are  widely  varied.  Candy  has  to  be  sorted 
and.  packed  in  the  cold.  Now  a  small  radiant  panel  under  each  worker 
makes  him  comfortable  and  doesn't  heat  up  the  room.  Garagemen 
find  it  is  wonderful  to  have  warm  floors;  mechanics  are  more  efficient 
when  comfortable.  Stores,  hospitals  and  service  stations  are  install- 
ing pipes  under  driveways  and  sidewalks  to  keep  them  clear  of  ice 
and  snow. 

The  pipes  need  not  be  imbedded  in  concrete;  they  work  well 
behind  plaster  ceilings  or  under  wooden  floors.  Ordinarily  it  is  too 
expensive  to  rip  open  an  old  house  to  install  radiant  heating,  but  it 
is  practical  when  extensive  remodeling  is  undertaken. 

Wealthy  Romans  living  in  England  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  built  their  homes  with  dual  walls  and  air  space  between.  Walls 
and  floors  were  made  of  masonry  and  an  open  fire  was  built  in  the 
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basement.     Smoke  and  heated  air  rose  between  the  walls,  warming 
the  house. 

But  if  the  idea  is  old,  widespread  application  has  come  only  in 
recent  years.  Until  the  end  of  the  war,  installation  costs  were  far 
more  than  for  conventional  systems.  With  pipes  buried,  it  was  felt 
that  they  had  to  be  of  a  special  material  not  subject  to  corrosion. 
But  the  steel  industry  has  shown  that  steel  piping  is  admirably  suited 
for  the  job  and  far  cheaper.  A  grade  of  steel  for  piping  which  can  be 
readily  bent  while  cold  and  easily  welded  to  form  coils  has  been 
developed,  so  that  right  now  experienced  contractors  are  matching 
installation  costs  of  conventional  systems  with  subsequent  saving  up 
to  30%  on  fuel  costs.  — Condensed  from  Steelways 


^  WASHINGTON— The  American  steel  industry,  already  charged  with  illegal 
price-fixing  and  restraint  of  competition  by  the  federal  trade  commission,  was 
arraigned  anew  ...  by  the  F.T.C.  on  charges  of  combining  to  block  increased  pro- 
duction and  discriminating  against  the  far  west. 

The  agency  announced  the  issuance  of  an  amended  complaint  specifically  charg- 
ing the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  New  York  and  101  producers  of  steel 
products  'with  conspiracy  and  collusive  action  to  fix  and  maintain  delivered  price 
quotations  and  to  restrain  competition.' 

The  original  complaint,  issued  August  14  by  the  agency,  also  charged  the  existence 
of  'a  conspiracy'  to  maintain  identical  prices  and  criticized  the  resultant  absence 
of  benefits  to  consumers  from  competitive  sales. 

The  August  action,  however,  was  directed  against  producers  of  both  iron  and 
steel  products.  It  named  specifically  only  26  corporations  as  representatives  of  the 
entire  membership,  while  the  amended  allegation  is  directed  against  practically  all 
steel  producers  'allegedly  participating  in  the  price-fixing  combination,'  including 
some  companies  not  members  of  the  institute. 

An  F.T.C.  spokesman  estimated  that  the  respondents  cited  in  the  amended 
action  constitute  over  98%  instead  of  a  previous  80%  of  the  country's  steel  ingot 
producing  capacity.  — New  York  Times 


ii^  IN  THE  YEAR  1800  some  85  workers  out  of  every  100  were  engaged  in  produc- 
ing food  and  textiles;  now  we  do  the  task  with  about  15.  Ten  years  hence  will  we 
need  only  10%  of  the  nation's  workers  in  agriculture?  In  twenty  years,  only  5%? 
It  is  certainly  not  impossible,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  number  of 
workers  off  the  farms  making  farm  machinery  and  fertilizer. 

Solomon  Fabricant  has  computed  that  in  the  field  of  mining,  including  oil  and 
gas,  there  was  a  drop  of  83%  in  the  man-hours  required  per  unit  of  product  from 
1880  to  1939.  In  manufacturing  and  public  utilities,  including  transportation,  there 
was  a  drop  of  50%  from  1899  to  1939.  Combining  these  three  lines  of  endeavor 
with  agriculture,  Fabricant  concludes  that  a  unit  of  combined  product  requiring  100 
hours  of  labor  in  1899  was  produced  in  1939  with  only  35  hours, 

— H.  Gordon  Hayes,  processor  of  economics,  Ohio  State  University 
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Through  the  Technoscope  .  .  . 


Technocracy  examines  the  various  social  and  technological  trends 
in  North  America  today  which  point  to  the  necessity  for  a  new 
social  mechanism  that  will  provide  security  and  abundance,  with 
a  minimum  of  working  hours,   to  every  citizen  on  this  Continent. 
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AN  AIR-CONDITIONER  WEIGHING 
only  22  pounds,  the  Airette  can  be  car- 
ried anywhere  and  plugged  into  a  stan- 
dard light  socket.  When  the  single  con- 
trol knob  is  turned  to  'Heat/  a  nichrome 
raises  the  temperature  of  an  average 
room.  If  the  same  knob  is  turned  to 
'Cool,'  the  room  is  chilled  by  forced 
evaporation  of  water  through  a  filter  in  a 
three-gallon  reservoir.  No  plumbing  con- 
nection is  needed;  you  simply  add  water 
when  required.  A  valve  on  the  cabinet 
controls  the  humidity. 

SOILLESS   GARDENS   OF   THE   U.S. 

Army  Quartermaster  Corps  in  Japan  and 
other  far  islands  will  produce  almost  S^A 
million  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables  this 
year,  including  more  than  2  million 
pounds  of  tomatoes.  Five  other  crops  are 
now  standard:  lettuce,  radishes,  cucum- 
bers, onions  and  green  peppers.  More 
surprising  than  the  amount  is  the  low 
cost.  Cucumbers,  raised  with  chemical 
nutrients  in  gravel,  cost  only  4  cents 
a  pound  as  against  11  cents  commercially. 
Tomatoes  cost  19  cents  a  pound,  only  3 
cents  more  than  the  commercial  cost. 
Lettuce  and  radishes,  however,  showed 
twice  the  normal  cost.  But  all  are  safe 
to  eat  raw,  which  is  not  true  of  vegeta- 
bles grown  under  the  ordinary  unsani- 
tary Oriental  fertilizing  practices. 
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A    PLASTIC    LAMINATING    PLANT 

that  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  U.S. 
was  recently  put  in  operation  at  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio,  by  the  General  Electric  Co. 
The  new  plant  employs  approximately 
600  workers. 

Large  quantities  of  wood-veneer,  paper, 
cotton,  and  asbestos-base  laminates  are 
being  produced,  using  both  melamine 
and  phenolic  resins.  In  the  near  future, 
silicone-resin  glass-doth  plastics  will  be 
added  to  the  line.,  Besides  their  wide 
application  to  electrical  equipment,  these 
laminated  plastics  are  finding  increased 
use  for  structural  members,  machine 
parts,  and  decorative  panels. 

The  manufacturing  facilities  in  the 
plant  include  a  large  hydraulic  press 
capable  of  producing  laminated  sheets 
50  by  100  inches  in  size,  another  press 
that  forms  sheets  up  to  30  by  110  in- 
ches, and  a  considerable  number  of  other 
units  ranging  in  capacity  from  10  to 
1800  tons.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large 
fabricating  area  with  equipment  for 
performing  punching,  drilling,  shearing, 
sawing,  turning,  milling,  and  other  opera- 
tions on  the  sheets  and  high-pressure 
molded  sections;  and  another  depart- 
ment especially  equipped  to  trim  and 
paint  refrigerator  door  panels. 

A   NEW  METHOD  OF  PLATING 

nickel  and  cobalt  on  metal  surfaces  with- 
out the  use  of  electric  current  has  been 
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developed  by  the  U.S.  National  Bureau 
of  Standards.  This  process,  known  as 
'electroless  plating,'  is  brought  about  by 
the  chemical  reduction  of  a  nickel  or 
cobalt  salt  with  hypophosphite  in  hot 
solution.  The  electroless  deposits  are  of 
good  quality  and  usually  bright.  Since 
they  can  be  made  as  hard  as  tool  steel, 
the  method  may  prove  useful  where 
hard,  wear-resistant  surfaces  are  required. 

THE  TRAIN  OF  TOMORROW,'  DE- 

signed  by  engineers  of  the  Electro-Motive 
Division  of  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion and  built  to  their  specifications  by 
the  Pullman-Standard  Car  Mfg.  Co., 
contains  many  radical  features  that  will 
probably  be  incorporated  into  railroad 
cars  of  the  future.  Among  these  are  the 
Astra  Dome  arrangement  that  gives  an 
unobstructed  view  in  all  directions; 
Diesel  generator  sets  that  make  each  car 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  train  for 
power;  tight-locked  couplings  that  elim- 
inate slack  between  cars;  journal  boxes 
that  permit  lateral  movement  of  the 
axles;  and  such  other  innovations  as 
m-ulti-floor  levels,  outside  swing  han^e' 
suspension,  intra-train  telephone  service, 
and  amplifying  system  with  loud  speak- 
ers in  all  cars. 

The  Astra  Dome  design  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  coach  so  that  it  is  able 
to  accommodate  72  passengers— a  score 
more  than  can  be  carried  in  the  ordin- 
ary coach.  Already  the  Burlington  Lines 
have  ordered  a  large  number  (>f  surh 
units  from  one  of  the  car  builders.  Also, 
the  multi- floor  levels  in  each  car  increase 
the  spaciousness  of  the  interior  and  add 
to  its  attractiveness. 

The  train  is  composed  of  a  Diesel 
engine  and  four  cars — a  coach,  a  dining 
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car,  a  sleeper,  and  a  lounge  car.  It  is 
decorated  with  the  colors  and  appoint- 
ments of  a  luxurious  home,  and  has  rich 
carpets,  nylon  upholstery,  plastic  wall- 
papers, and  the  latest  air-conditioning 
and  lighting  equipment. 

Safety  and  comfort  have  been  stressed 
in  the  design.  Easier  riding  is  provided 
by  means  of  outside  swing  hanger  sus- 
pension, which  reduces  side  sway  to  a 
minimum.  This  feature  was  developed 
for  locomotives  and  is  now  being  applied 
to  passenger  cars.  Coil  springs  and 
special  shock  absorbers  contribute  fur- 
ther to  riding  comfort.  Besides  the  new 
journal  boxes  previously  mentioned,  each 
car  has  a  detector  system  with  warning 
lights  to  indicate  overheating  of  the 
journal   boxes. 

EASY    PARKING    AND    QUICK 

maneouverability  are  claimed  for  Del- 
car,  a  new  V2-ton  panel  truck.  The 
vehicle  uses  a  cab-over-engine  design 
that  is  specifically  adapted  for  light 
delivery  service.  It  has  a  60-inch  wheel- 
base,  carries  a  full  half-ton  in  its  110 
cubic  feet  of  load  space. 

In   place  of  the  conventional   chassis, 
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Delcar  mounts  engine,  transmission,  dif- 
ferential, and  drive  shafts  in  box-type 
steel  underbody.  This  design,  say  com- 
pany engineers,  not  only  reduces  weight 
but  minimizes  torque  action  and  in- 
creases safety  and  strength. 

Each  wheel  has  six  rubber  shock  cords 
that  control  its  vertical  movement — a 
suspension  principle  long  used  by  the 
aircraft  industry.  The  truck  is  powered 
by  a  25-hp.  gasoline  engine.  American 
Motors,  Inc.,  New  York,  will  produce  it. 

AN  AUTOMATIC  PEANUT  SHEL- 
ler,  one  of  the  laboratory's  many  devel- 
opments, shells  and  cleans  300  pounds 
of  peanuts  for  planting  an  hour — as 
much  as  30  men  could  do  in  10  hours. 

A  MAJOR  MECHANICAL  REVOLU- 
tion  in  automobiles  is  planned  by  Gen- 
eral Motors'  Buick  division.  The  '48 
Buick  Roadmaster  will  have  no  clutch, 
clutch  pedal,  or  customary  gear  shift. 
For  normal  driving,  the  motorist  will 
merely  have  to  push  a  button;  the  accel- 
erator will  do  the  rest.  There  is  also  a 
reverse  gear  and  'emergency  low'  for 
snow  and  mud. 

A  VERSATILE  FINISHING  MACHINE 

can  handle  two  to  twenty  operations  on 
small  parts.  Developed  by  George  Kock 
Sons.  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  it  will  auto- 
matically clean,  rinse  and  dry;  dip,  spray 
and  bake. 

Parts  move  through  the  machine  on 
a  steel  ribbon  conveyor  that  is  spirally 
wrapped  around  cylinders.  Each  cylinder 
carries  the  part  through  a  separate  pro- 
cess. Timing  for  operations  is  regulated 
by  the  driving  mechanism  and  by  num- 
ber of  turns  of  the  conveyor  belt  around 
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each  cylinder.  The  sequences  of  jobs  is 
interchangeable. 

The  machine  loads  automatically  from 
either  end.  Its  operation  is  'silent  and 
continuous.' 

AN  AUTOMATIC  OIL  FURNACE 
which  is  built  into  an  ordinary  brick 
chimney  has  been  developed  by  Chimney 
Furnace  Corp.,  Rockville,  Maryland. 
The  unit  has  an  output  of  60,000  B.T.U., 
uses  a  ceiling  blower  to  force  warm  air 
into  the  rooms  at  floor  level.  A  gas-fired 
unit  is  now  under  field  test. 

Air  currents  move  downward  in  the 
chimney,  are  warmed,  and  are  then 
pushed  into  house  circulation  through 
registers  and  ducts.  Vertical  installation 
of  the  furnace  saves  space,  reduces  equip- 
ment and  materials  costs.  The  ceiling 
blower  can  be  converted  for  use  as  an 
air  circulator  during  the  summer  months 

THE   NEW   AUTOMATIC   VALVE- 

seat  grinder  developed  by  Fitchburg 
Grinding    Machine   Corp.    grinds    engine 
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valve  seats  at  the  rate  of  2,160  per  hour. 
The  machine  utilizes  'Consta  -  Contac' 
grinding,  described  by  the  makers  as  a 
basically  new  method  of  cylindrical  siz- 
ing, in  which  three  or  more  parts  are  in 
contact  with  a  single  grinding  wheel. 

Loading  and  unloading  are  automatic, 
and  the  high  output  is  obtained  because 
three  parts  are  handled  at  a  time.  The 
axis  of  the  grinding  wheel  and  the  axis 
of  the  turret  (which  has  12  driving 
spindles)  are  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  but  the  vertical  plane  of  the  turret 
is  set  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  wheel  axis 
(at  top  center  the  grinding- wheel  edge 
is  separated  from  the  valve-face  path  by 
a  distance  equal  to  the  average  amount 
of  stock  to  be  removed).  If  a  particular 
valve  has  more  or  less  than  the  average 
amount  of  stock  to  be  removed,  no  ad- 
justments are  necessary.  The  machine 
will  handle  parts  up  to  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, 7  inches  long. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN  ELEC- 
tronic  egg  grader,  said  to  be  the  first 
successful  mechanical  method,  is  an- 
nounced by  Prof.  Alexis  L.  Romonoff, 
of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Eggs 
are  graded  on  their  ability  to  absorb 
electronic  energy  (good  ones  absorb  less 


than  bad)  from  short  radio  waves  when 
placed  in  a  coil.  Their  conductivity, 
automatically  corrected  for  egg  weight, 
is  registered  on  a  meter.  The  grader  is 
so  sensitive  that  it  reveals  even  the 
degree  of  freshness,  but  it  does  not  re- 
place candling  in  disclosing  blood  spots 
and  similar  faults. 

Business  and  Finance 

U.S.  WHOLESALE  COMMODITY 
prices  for  the  week  ended  November  15 
rose  to  158.5  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index.  The  level  is  40%  above 
June,  1946,  and  the  highest  since  1920. 
Farm  products,  foods  and  industrial 
goods  all  rose. 

U.S.   EXPORTS  DROPPED   TO   A 

rate  of  $13,374,000,000  per  year  in  Sep- 
tember, 22%  below  the  May  peak. 

U.S.  INVENTORIES  ROSE  TO  $40,- 
175,000,000  in  September,  up  $1,000,000,- 
000  from  August  and  up  $7,700,000,000 
from  a  year  ago.  Retailers  added  $480,- 
000,000  to  stocks  in  September,  manu- 
facturers $350,000,000,  wholesalers  $120,- 
000,000. 

INSTALLMENT  CREDIT  TO  U.S. 
consumers  rose  to  a  total  of  $5,298,000,- 
000  outstanding  on  September  30,  up 
$113,000,000  from  August  31.  The  total 
is  61%  above  a  year  ago. 

CANADIAN  INVENTORIES  ARE 

rising.  Nine  trades  showed  increases 
averaging  33%  by  September  30,  1947. 
Greatest  increase  was  70%  for  automo- 
tive equipment;  lowest,  8%  for  tobacco 
and  confectionery. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 
of  the  scientist  is  slowly  pushing 
open  the  door  to  a  new  world  that 
staggers  the  imagination.  So  en- 
ticing is  the  prospect  revealed  to 
those  who  care  to  look,  that  one 
can  but  wonder  why  we  do  not 
rush  forward  and  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  this  wonderful  civilization 
that   science   has   made   possible. 

But  wonderful  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  have  investigated 
its  possibilities,  we  see  on  closer 
inspection  that  a  formidable  bar- 
rier stands  in  the  way.  Before  we 
may  pass  through  the  opening 
door,  we  must  first  surmount  a 
barbed-wire  entanglement  of  pre- 
judice, superstition,  propaganda 
and  false  concepts  designed  to 
keep  us  from  losing  faith  in,  and 
abandoning,  our  present  form  of 
society — a  society  based  on  the 
scarcity  of  yesterday.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  preserve 
that  society  so  that  our  present 
values  may  seem  valid  and  thus 
discourage  us  from  investigating 
the  possibilities  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced form  of  civilization. 

Yet  it  is  there  waiting  for  us, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  tell  you 
a  little  of  what  you  can  expect 
once  we  have  pushed  aside  the 
barrier  we  have  mentioned  and 
passed  through  the  door. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  door 
we  shall  find  a  New  America  of 
peace,  abundance  and  security, 
with  ample  leisure  to  enjoy  the 
many  wonders  that  science  and 
technology  have  made  possible 
for  all  of  us. 

Few  people  realize  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  use  of  power 
during  the  past  few  years,  yet 
those  who  do  realize  it  know, 
also,  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
new  power  resources  almost  with- 
out limit.  Power,  in  the  form  of 
electrical  energy,  is  doing  the 
work  formerly  done  by  human 
muscles  and  is  making  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  this  Continent 
to  enjoy  more  leisure  than  any 
peoples  of  the  earth  have  ever 
known.  According  to  the  late 
George  A.  Orrok,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  we. have,  in  fifty  years, 
multiplied  our  power  resources 
147  times  and  the  rate  of  increase 
has  accelerated  swiftly  toward  the 
end  of  the  period.  In  practical 
ability  to  do  work,  the  two  and 
a  half  billion  mechanically  pro- 
duced horsepower  now  at  our 
command  constitutes  by  far  the 
greatest  accumulation  of  energy 
sources  any  people  has  ever  pos- 
sessed. And  now  we  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  for  peacetime  uses. 


-'f^y- 
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Surely  what  we  have  accom- 
plished compared  with  what  lies 
ahead  must  seem  like  a  baby's 
first  staggering  steps.  We  have 
laid  the  first  few  bricks  of  a  sky- 
scraper; and  all  the  rest  of  the 
materials  are  ready  at  hand  for  us 
to  put  them  in  place. 

The  field  of  housing  probably 
offers  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
trasts between  what  we  now  have 
and  what  we  can  have.  On  this 
subject,  Walter  Dorwin  Teague 
says  in  Land  of  Plenty: 

'We  do  a  great  deal  of  smug 
back-patting  about  the  "American 
standard  of  Uving."  We  are  very 
conscious  that  we  have  more 
automobiles,  more  super-markets, 
more  bathrooms,  more  modern 
kitchens,  more  central  heating, 
more  electric  service  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  We 
live  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  without  a  doubt.  We  are 
pretty  complacent  about  our  way 
of  life.  Our  complacency  is  re- 
markable, because  we  usually 
aren't  satisfied  with  a  worse-than- 
mediocre  performance  in  any 
field.  And  in  this  matter  of  living 
conditions,  if  we  will  forget  about 
foreign  comparisons  and  judge 
ourselves  by  our  own  standards, 
we  shall  stop  boasting  and  hang 
our  heads  in  shame.  In  this  coun- 


try we  have  accepted,  by  general 
agreement,  certain  appurtenances 
as  indesipensable  to  decent  living, 
and  adopted  a  certain  type  of  well- 
equipped  domestic  machine  as  the 
standard  frame  of  American  life. 
And  let's  face  the  shameful  truth: 
more  than  half  our  famiUes  have 
never  enjoyed  that  kind  of  home. 
A  nation  that  is  perfectly  capable 
of  providing  housing  for  every- 
body, has  not  made  even  a  fifty- 
fifty  job  of  doing  so.' 

That's  on  this  side  of  the  door. 
Let's  see  the  other  side.  Let's 
step  through  the  opening  door,  in 
imagination,  and  see  what  North 
America  has  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  modern  housing. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  be 
a  home  for  every  family  on  this 
Continent.  That  means,  naturally, 
that  the  housing  industry  will 
forsake  its  handicraft  methods 
and  adopt  mass  production  tech- 
niques. There  is  no  practical  rea- 
son why  this  cannot  be  done.  Only 
the  resistance  of  those  whose  in- 
terests lie  in  preserving  the  pres- 
ent building  methods  are  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  prefabri- 
cation. 

Plastic  materials  can  make  the 
home  of  the  future  easy  to  keep 
clean,  beautiful  to  look  at  and 
live   in,   fireproof  and  altogether 
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desirable.  A  small  number  of 
standard  units  to  be  assembled 
into  any  desired  floor  plan  will 
result  in  homes  cheap  from  the 
standpoint  of  energy  cost  and  the 
variety  in  colors  and  arrange- 
ments will  eliminate  the  danger 
of  monotony.  All  homes  will  be 
soundproof  and  airconditioned, 
and  housekeeping  operations  will 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  home  of  the  future  will 
not  be  equipped  in  the  haphazard, 
piecemeal  fashion  of  today,  but 
will  be  engineered  as  a  unified 
mechanism  for  maximum  effi- 
ciency, convenience  and  charm. 
In  fact,  the  home  of  tomorrow  will 
look  as  little  like  that  of  today  as 
an  old  Model  T  Ford  resembles 
the  modern  automobile. 

Ceramic  dishes  may  survive  as 
family  heirlooms,  but  the  major- 
ity of  our  dishes,  forks  and  spoons 
will  probably  be  moulded  from 
unbreakable  synthetics,  cheap, 
colorful,  and  beautiful  in  design. 
After  use  they  will  be  dumped 
into  a  washer  where  they  will  be 
thoroughly  cleaned,  sterilized  and 
dried.  Many  of  these  utensils  will 
be  disposable;  after  being  used 
once  they  will  go  into  a  macer- 
ator,  along  with  the  garbage  and 
other  waste,  to  be  ground  to  a 
pulp  and  flushed  down  the  drain. 


And  the  communities  in  which 
our  homes  of  the  future  will  be 
built  will  bear  little  resemblance 
to  the  crowded,  unplanned  rabbit 
warrens  of  today.  Wide  boule- 
vards bordered  by  trees  and 
flowers  will  be  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  and  beauti- 
ful parks  will  surround  multi- 
unit  dwellings.  Slums  will  be  but 
an  ugly  memory  of  these  'good 
old  days.' 

But  all  this  must  await  the  day 
when  North  Americans  shall  have 
cast  off  their  hallowed  traditions; 
their  habits  and  customs  of  yes- 
terday. For  as  long  as  we  operate 
under  the  hampering  restrictions 
of  the  Price  System,  httle  can  be 
done  beyond  patching  up  our 
present  mess. 

The  problem  of  mass  housing 
for  the  people  of  a  Continent  is 
not  one  that  can  be  handled  on 
the  price-and-profit  basis  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  must  be  planned 
and  executed  on  a  Continental 
scale  and  as  part  of  the  overall 
design  of  social  operation  required 
in  a  technological  society  such  as 
ours. 

To  think  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem through  the  medium  of  public 
expense  is  ridiculous.  As  Mr. 
Teague  points  out:  'Even  if  we 
were  willing  to  ignore  the  social 
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implications  of  undertaking  to 
house  the  national  population  at 
public  expense,  the  problem  could 
not  be  solved  that  way.  This  de- 
mocracy would  ruin  itself  either 
financially  or  politically  before 
the  job  could  be  half  done.' 

Yet  it  not  only  can  be  done  but 
it  must  be  done — and  soon.  But 
it  is  a  job  for  the  engineer  and 
only  he  can  do  it;  and  in  a  society 
in  which  the  control  of  such  func- 
tions as  housing  is  regarded  as 
an  engineering  job  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  engineers,  with  no 
restrictions  of  finance  or  poHtics, 
the  job  will  be  done. 

The  day  is  dawning  when  that 
type  of  society  must  be  instituted 
on  this  Continent.  Conditions 
that  made  a  Price  System  possible 
have  long  since  disappeared  and 
today's  social  order,  with  its 
superstructure  of  politics  and  fin- 
ance, is  living  on  borrowed  time. 
And  the  interest  we  are  paying 
on  that  borrowed  time  is  the  con- 
fusion, the  insecurity  and  the  in- 
stability of  today. 

As  an  added  bonus,  those  whose 
interests  lie  in  maintaining  this 
system,  may  lead  us  into  another 
war.  Always  remember  that  when 
all  else  fails,  war  will  restore  a 
measure  of  prosperity  and  keep 


the  system  staggering  on  a  while 
longer. 

And  herein  is  the  barrier  that 
prevents  us  from  embracing  the 
new  age — this  New  America.  It 
is  a  mistaken  loyalty  to  a  social 
system  that  has  long  since  out- 
lived whatever  usefulness  it  ever 
possessed.  In  the  presence  of 
abundance  a  Price  System  cannot 
survive.  As  our  potential  abun- 
dance increases,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  difficult  to  main- 
tain the  values  and  institutions 
of  the  Price  System.  Yet  why 
should  we  even  try  to  maintain 
them  when,  once  we  have  cast 
them  aside  and  passed  through 
the  opening  door,  we  can  achieve 
the  Golden  Age  of  civilization? 

The  door  is  opening  a  little 
wider  with  each  new  addition  to 
our  industrial  plant;  with  every 
increase  in  the  installed  horse- 
power of  our  technological  equip- 
ment; with  each  new  discovery  of 
science.  Soon — very  soon — North 
Americans  will  be  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  uniting  the  various 
political  entities  that  comprise 
this  Continental  Area  and  install- 
ing a  social  design  capable  of 
operating  our  industrial  equip- 
ment for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  abundance. 

The  alternative  is  chaos — a  con- 
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dition  that  will  mean  retracing 
our  steps  hundreds  of  years  and 
starting  all  over  again — minus 
millions  of  our  present  citizens. 
Not  a  pleasant  prospect,  and  one 
that  there  is  no  need  to  face — 
if    we    act    intelligently    in    time. 

Technocracy  long  ago  prepared 
the  blueprints  for  the  New  Am- 
erica and  is  engaged  now  in  the 
greatest  educational  program  ever 
attempted  by  any  organization. 
The  Organization  is  unique  in 
that  it  has  no  political  axe  to 
grind;  is  not  a  pressure  group 
working  for  the  interests  of  a  cer- 
tain segment  of  our  population 
and  stands  in  no  way  to  profit  by 
its  activities  except  as  we  all  pro- 
fit by  the  achievement  of  its  ob- 
jectives. 

Long  ago  the  engineers  and 
scientists  who  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  Technocracy  Inc.  saw  this 
door  to  an  era  of  abundance 
slowly  opening.  Through  a  survey 
of  our  natural  resources,  techno- 
logical equipment,  power  conver- 
sion   and    personnel,    they    could 


tell  what  lay  beyond  the  door. 

They  knew  that  abundance  for 
all,  security  for  Hfe,  complete 
freedom  of  individual  action  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  life  in  gen- 
eral lay  beyond  that  door  if  we 
could  but  throw  off  our  present 
social  concepts  and  achieve  the 
social  change  that  would  make 
these  benefits  possible.  They  knew 
also,  that  with  the  steady  advance 
of  technology  undermining  the 
structure  of  the  Price  System,  a 
general  collapse  could  be  expect- 
ed some  time  in  the  future,  and 
that  unless  we  were  prepared  to 
install  a  new  social  design  at  that 
time,  chaos  would  engulf  the 
people  of  this  Continent. 

North  Americans,  the  brave 
new  world  lies  before  you.  Not 
the  phony  one  promised  you  by 
politicians  and  business  men,  but 
the  real  one  made  possible  by  our 
scientists  and  engineers.  Are  you 
ready  to  step  forward,  through 
the  opening  door,  and  claim  your 
heritage?  The  decision  must  be 
yours.  — Leslie  Bounds 


*  WILL  WE  ALL  BECOME  as  equal  in  our  consumption  as  cattle  in  a  pasture? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  escape  from  that.  For  what  is  happening  is  that  we  are  solving 
the  economic  problem.  We  are  making  economic  goods  more  and  more  cheaply  in 
terms  of  human  effort.  That  is,  we  are  making  them  more  and  more  nearly  free, 
current  prices  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  when  goods  are  free — as  free 
as  air — anyone  can  use  all  that  he  wishes  and  nobody  is  rich.  The  years — certainly 
the  decades — are  apparently  numbered  until  food  will  be  almost  as  free  as  water 
is  now.  — H.  Gordon  Hayes,  professor  of  economics,  Ohio  State  University 
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Worth  America's  Only  War 


There  is  only  one  war  necessary  in  North  America.  That  is  the  war 
against  poverty,  crime,  malnutrition  and  disease.  It  is  a  war  of 
science  against  ignorance,  of  plenty  versus  scarcity.  It  is  high  time 
we  started  fighting  that  war,  not  only  with  bold  words,  but  with  bold 
action. 


^HE  CONTINUAL  war  propa- 
^  ganda  in  the  daily  press  is  a 
double-barrelled  menace  to  peace- 
ful society  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere. It  keeps  before  the  people 
daily  a  distorted  picture  of  world 
events  and  keeps  them  keyed  up 
for  war,  and  in  doing  so  it  dis- 
tracts their  attention  from  the 
woeful  mess  of  our  own  economic 
system. 

Ten  years  of  starvation  and 
misery  in  the  midst  of  abundance 
were  suffered  by  North  Ameri- 
cans in  the  '30s  without  the  'men- 
ace' of  communism  in  Europe, 
yet  we  are  told  that  communist 
domination  of  Europe  today  will 
mean  disaster  for  us.  Our  govern- 
ments are  possessed  of  many 
plans  to  make  democracy  work 
in  foreign  lands,  but  none  to  dis- 
tribute the  abundant  products  of 
our  own  countries  to  the  people 
at  home.  Who  are  we  to  tell  for- 
eign nations  who  and  how  they 
should  govern  their  countries  of 
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few  resources  when  we  have 
abundant  resources  at  our  feet 
and  refuse  to  have  them  distri- 
buted to  our  own  people? 

We  have  a  shortage  of  steel  be- 
cause fear  of  a  glutted  market  is 
slowing  expansion.  Our  dairy 
cows  go  to  the  slaughter  house 
because  one  section  of  the  popu- 
lation exerts  more  pressure  than 
another.  Forty  hours  a  week  at  a 
dollar  an  hour,  but  no  milk  for 
the  baby  !  And  they  talk  about 
war  with  Russia !  Nothing  for 
orphans  or  the  aged;  no  homes 
for  war  veterans.  And  they  talk 
about  war  with  Russia.  For  what? 
For  the  preservation  of  fascism? 

Everyone  seems  to  be  talking 
about  war  with  Russia  except 
those  who  will  be  expected  to  do 
the  fighting.  One  seldom  hears  a 
World  War  II  veteran  drumming 
up  business  for  another  war.  They 
are  disillusioned  heirs  to  a  hous- 
ing shortage  which  is  maintained 
by  fear  of  abundance  by  both 
labor  and  management.  There  is 
no  physical  barrier  to  mass  pro- 
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duction  of  homes  in  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  There  is  only 
the  cat  and  mouse  game  by  man- 
agement to  maintain  scarcity  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  goods,  and 
by  labor  to  maintain  scarcity  of 
man-hours  to  keep  up  the  wages 
of  the  wage-earner.  The  game  is 
not  to  produce  anything,  but  to 
maintain  scarcity  and  a  high  price 
level,  and  everyone  blames  every- 
one else  but  himself  for  the  a,ppall- 
ing  state  of  affairs. 

This  is  first-class  meat  for  the 
fascist  clique.  The  wheels  of  fas- 
cism are  grinding  relentlessly  on 
and  the  people  are  falling  for  the 
same  line  that  Hitler  dangled  to 
his  people,  only  this  line  has  a 
different  bait.  The  people  of  North 
America  are  so  engrossed  in  the 
wild  scramble  for  peanuts  that 
they  have  no  time  to  see  the  lux- 
uries of  life  rotting  on  their  door- 
steps. 

All  eyes  are  turned  toward 
money  as  a  means  of  distributing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  those 
eyes  are  wide  with  fear  and  hate. 
Fear  of  losing  personal  incomes 
and  hate  for  those  who  take  it 
away  are  the  two  dominant 
thoughts  in  the  individual  minds 
of  North  Americans  today,  and 
into  these  fervid  emotions  are 
tossed    the    fires    of    war    propa- 


ganda to  blind  the  people  com- 
pletely to  the  road  of  economic 
disaster  which  lies  before  us.  Mil- 
lions of  bewildered  North  Ameri- 
cans may  yet  be  caught  in  the 
crossfire  of  communism  versus 
fascism — both  ideologies  of  scar- 
city alien  to  our  abundant  land, 
of  which  we  need  neither— right 
in  our  own  bountiful  country. 

There  is  only  one  war  necessary 
in  North  America.  That  is  the  war 
against  poverty,  crime,  malnutri- 
tion and  disease.  It  is  a  war  of 
science  versus  ignorance,  of 
plenty  versus  scarcity.  It  is  high 
time  we  started  fighting  that  war, 
not  only  with  bold  words,  but 
with  bold  action. 

No  nation  of  people  who  live 
in  constant  fear  of  their  own  econ- 
omic system  can  give  intelhgent 
direction  to  any  foreign  nation. 
People  who  cannot  agree  to  dis- 
tribute their  own  abundance 
among  themselves  are  a  poor  rec- 
ommendation as  saviours  for  for- 
eigners who  at  least,  though  they 
have  scarcity,  spread  it  among 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

On  this  side  of  the  world  we 
lack  nothing  but  the  intelligence 
to  sweep  aside  age-old  traditions 
of  scarcity  and  utihze  the  re- 
search   of    science    to    distribute 
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our  natural  wealth.  We  have 
utilized  science  to  overcome  the 
barriers  of  production,  and  then 
we  let  it  rot  in  a  stagnated  method 
of  distribution  while  we  argue 
whether  we  should  start  another 
war.  We  are  selling  our  country 
and  our  heritage  for  a  few  miser- 
able debt  tokens  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  worthless  in  the 
near  future.  If  the  fascists  take 
us  it  will  be  our  own  fault.  If  the 
communists   churn   up    trouble 


there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  but 
ourselves. 

Never  in  all  history  have  the 
western  nations  been  in  such  a 
precarious  financial  position.  But 
never  in  all  history  has  a  concrete 
design  for  the  distribution  of 
abundance  been  offered  to  re- 
place the  decaying  system  until 
science  presented  its  airtight  plan. 
Designed  to  serve  every  citizen 
in  every  walk  of  life,  it  awaits 
only  the  awakening  of  the  people. 
— Ed  McBurnie 


*  WASHINGTON— What's  the  biggest  destroyer  of  forests?  Fire?  No.  It's 
the  most  spectacular,  but  it  ranks  only  fourth  among  the  major  enemies  of  forest 
lands. 

No.  1  long-range  menace,  according  to  U.S.  Forest  Service  records,  is  the  harvest- 
ing of  timber  without  providing  sound  methods  for  its  replacement.  Service  officials 
say  reasonably  good  management  of  the  forest  would  double  the  tree  growth. 

Second  biggest  drain  is  waste  in  logging  and  manufacturing.  Only  43%  by 
weight  of  the  wood  cut  or  destroyed  in  logging  or  import  appears  in  products  other 
than  fuel.  Some  35%  is  not  used  at  all.  The  remaining  22%  is  used  as  fuel,  much 
of  it  inefficiently 

Third  biggest  drain  is  damage  by  insects  and  diseases.  The  loss  from  these  is 
estimated  at  622,000,000  cubic  feet  a  year,  compared  with  an  average  annual  fire 
destruction  of  460,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Every  year  the  cut  and  kill  of  saw  timber  in  the  United  States  is  one  and  a  half 
times  as  large  as  the  growth.  The  current  annual  growth  of  saw  timber  is  35,301,- 
000,000  board  feet.    The  'drain'  is  53,893,000,000  board  feet.  —Associated  Press 

i^  VICTORIA  —  Wholesale  destruction  in  the  past  of  British  Columbia  forest 
resources  ,the  province's  major  source  of  wealth  and  a  vital  factor  in  Canada's  econ- 
omy, was  deplored  here  by  S.  W.  Fairweather,  Canadian  National  Railways  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  development. 

'Whether  due  to  carelessness  in  removal  of  timber  or  to  unavoidable  accident, 
the  way  your  forest  resources  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  is  most  deplorable,'  Mr. 
Fairweather  said. 

'What  is  left  still  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  there 
was  originally.  Everywhere  you  go  it  is  the  same.  Nothing  can  be  done  now  about 
past  destruction,  but  steps  should  be  taken  to  see  that  it  doesn't  continue.' 

— Canadian  Press 
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Science  and  History 


Science  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  shaping  our  world,  and 
is  bound  to  play  so  increasingly  important  a  part  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  historical  developments 
without  considering  science.  Science  has  revolutionized  our  economic 
and  social  life. 


TXrE  ALL  know  that  science 
•  ^  has  a  future  and  probably  a 
very  great  future.  The  progress 
achieved  in  our  lifetime  has  been 
stupendous.  I  graduated  from 
medical  school  in  1917  and  find 
it  hard  to  realize  how  greatly 
medical  science  has  changed  dur- 
ing the  30  years  since  I  was  a 
student — ^how  many  basic  discov- 
eries have  been  made.  We  all 
agree  that  science  has  a  future, 
but  few  stop  to  think  that  it  has 
a  past  also.  Oh,  we  remember  the 
quaint  automobiles  at  the  begin- 
ning of  9ur  century  that  looked 
like  horseless  carriages,  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  movies  the  loco- 
motives of  a  hundred  years  ago 
that  looked  like  toys.  Funny  as 
they  seem  today,  they  represented 
a  great  progress  at  their  time  and 
were  the  result  of  real  scientific 
research.  We  remember,  too,  that 
the  navigators  who  in  the  15th 
and     16th     centuries     discovered 


A  radio  talk  by  Dr.  Henry  Ernest  Siger- 
ist,  professor  and  director  of  the  Institute 
of  the  History  of  Medicine,  John  Hopkins 
University. 
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new  continents  could  not  have 
sailed  unless  they  had  been  sup- 
plied with  instruments  invented 
for  them  by  scientists. 

But  these  are  matters  of  the 
past,  and  one  is  perfectly  justi- 
fied to  ask  why  anybody  should 
spend  his  time  studying  the  his- 
tory of  science.  Is  it  more  than  a 
history  of  errors,  or  at  best  of 
curiosities?  To  raise  this  question 
is  to  raise  another  one:  why  do  we 
study  history  at  all? 

Many  people  consider  the  study 
of  history  a  kind  of  luxury.  Oh, 
they  will  gladly  admit  that  it  is 
interesting  to  know  what  happen- 
ed in  the  past,  and  how  people 
lived  in  the  early  days.  They  will 
concede  that  one  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  history;  but 
after  all,  we  are  living  in  today's 
world  with  its  hard  realities,  in 
ever-changing  situations  and,  they 
usually  add,  nobody  has  ever 
learned  from  history. 

This  is  a  very  wrong  view.  His- 
tory, the  knowledge  we  have  of 
our  past,  the  picture  of  our  past 
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that  we  carry  in  us — these  are 
powerful  driving  forces  which 
often  determine  our  actions. 
Every  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  every  event  that  takes 
place,  is  the  result  of  certain  his- 
torical developments  and  trends. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  bloody 
war.  Why?  What  had  happened? 
Could  the  war  have  been  pre- 
vented? Today  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  gigantic  task 
of  organizing  the  peace.  Why  is  it 
so  difficult?  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  in  which  we  are  expected  to 
play  an  intelligent  part,  unless 
we  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  historical  developments  that 
have  shaped  this  world  and 
created  its  problems. 

And  now  I  can  speak  again 
about  science,  because  what  is 
true  for  history  at  large  applies 
also  to  the  history  of  science. 

Science  has  played  such  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  shaping  our 
world,  and  is  bound  to  play  so 
increasingly  important  a  part  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  histori- 
cal developments  without  consid- 
ering science.  Science  has  revolu- 
tionized our  economic  and  social 
life.    It   has    also   profoundly    in- 


fluenced our  religion,  philosophy, 
literature  and  art. 

In  studying  the  history  of 
science,  we  have  two  purposes. 
The  first  is  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete and  more  correct  picture  of 
tjhe  history  of  civilization.  We 
must  ascertain  accurately  what 
the  impact  of  science  and  tech- 
nology has  been  on  the  people's 
life,  what  part  it  has  played  in 
shaping  events  in  the  past  and 
what  part  it  is  playing  today.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  studies  we 
address  ourselves  not  to  the  spe- 
cialist but  to  the  citizen  at  large 
who  is  groping  for  an  understand- 
ing ^of  the  world  and  feels  bewil- 
dered by  many  recent  scientific 
developments. 

But  scientists  study  the  history 
of  science  also  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. Every  profession*  needs 
heroes,  men  whose  examples  we 
can  follow.  Whoever  has  engaged 
in  scientific  research  has  experi- 
enced moments  of  profound  des- 
pair, when  every  experiment  went 
wrong,  or  the  results  could  not  be 
understood. 

In  such  moments  we  remember 
men  like  Copernicus  who  strug- 
gled to  create  a  new  astronomy, 
or  Galileo  who  found  a  new  phys- 
ics despite  persecution,  or  Lavois- 
ier, the  father  of  modem  chem- 
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istry  who  was  beheaded  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  or 
Edward  Jenner  whose  vaccine 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  Hves.  Remembering  such 
men,  our  faith  and  courage  are 
renewed. 

We  also  study  the  history  of 
science  and  teach  it  in  our  col- 
leges because  today,  more  than 
ever,  we  need  a  broad  scientist 
who  is  not  a  mere  technician  but 
is  prepared  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  general  life  of  the  com- 
munity. We  must  be  aware  that 
science  alone  is  useless  as  long 
as  it  is  not  integrated  into  the 
pattern  of  our  social  and  econ- 
omic hfe.  For  exain,ple,  we  have 
today  a  highly  developed  science 
of  nutrition.  We  know  what 
people  eat  in  order  to  be  healthy 
and  in  full  possession  of  their 
physical  and  mental  faculties.  We 
also  know  how  to  produce  food, 
because  we  have  a  highly  devel- 
oped agricultural  science.  We  can 
increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
crops.  And  yet  with  all  this  scien- 
tific knowledge  we  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  a  world  famine. 
Even  under  normal  conditions, 
without  world  war,  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  one-half  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  over 
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one  billion  people,  permanently 
suffer  from  malnutrition. 

Similarly,  we  have  the  scienti- 
fic and  technical  knowledge  that 
pemiits  us  to  produce  commodi- 
ties in  almost  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. And  yet,  with  all  this  tech- 
nical knowledge,  poverty  is  still 
the  curse  of  mankind.  Untold  mil- 
lions of  people  live  on  the  lowest 
conceivable  standard.  We  have 
new  means  of  transportation. 
Tliey  have  truh'  reduced  the  size 
of  the  globe.  But  although 
we  find  it  very  easy  to  fly  from 
one  countr^^  to  another  yet  we  all 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
people  of  the  world  to  understand 
one  another  and  to  cooperate. 

In  my  own  field  of  medicine, 
scientific  progi'ess  has  been  very 
spectacular.  A  great  many  dis- 
eases that  were  deadly  only  yes- 
terday have  been  overcome. 
Health  conditions  have  greatly 
improved,  at  least  in  the  econ- 
omically advanced  countries,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  good 
enough.  We  still  lose  thousands 
of  children  ever^'  year  that  could 
be  saved.  We  still  lose  mothers 
needlessly.  We  still  have  diseases 
that  could  be  wiped  out  entirely 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  we 
possess.  We  estimate  that  even 
in  the  United  States  one-third  of 
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all  deaths  are  premature.  In  other 
words,  one-third  of  the  people 
who  die  at  a  certain  age  could 
have  lived  and  could  have  been 
productive  much  longer,  if  they 
had  had  all  the  benefits  of  modem 
medical  science.  Why  these  short- 
comings? 

If  we  analyze  the  situation  his- 
torically, we  find  that  medicine 
and  the  society  in  which  we  live 
have  changed  tremendously  dur- 
ing the  last  hundred  years.  By 
applying  scientific  principles, 
medicine  itself  became  very  tech- 
nical, very  highly  specialized, 
very  effective,  and  very  ex,pen- 
sive.  The  cost  of  production  of  the 
service  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
population.  While  these  develop- 
ments took  place  in  medicine,  the 
structure  of  our  society  was  trans- 
formed radically  by  industrializa- 
tion. After  two  great  industrial 
revolutions,  we  live  in  a  society 
that  is  itself  highly  specialized, 
highly  technical  —  but  insecure 
because  it  is  primarily  a  society 
of  wage  earners  which  depends 
on  a  labor  market  that,  in  spite 


of  our  efforts,  is  subject  to  wide 
fluctuations.  History,  in  other 
words,  indicates  that  our  new 
medical  science  must  face  a 
variety  of  new  social  problems. 

In  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor the  new  science  that  de- 
veloped from  the  Renaissance  on, 
slowly  first,  then  with  increasing 
rapidity,  has  created  new  condi- 
tions, raising  new  problems.  These 
problems  are  not  scientific  in 
themselves  but  social,  economic, 
political.  Their  solution  requires 
the  cooperation  of  men  trained  in 
many  fields,  and  indispensable 
among  these  cooperators  is  the 
scientist. 

But  the  scientist  must  be  aware 
of  more  than  his  science  —  he 
must  also  be  aware  of  the  social 
implications  of  his  science  and 
sensitive  to  its  human  responsibi- 
lities and  obligations.  From  this  it 
follows  that  history  and  science 
are  essentially  co-partners  and 
co-laborers  in  the  work  of  the 
world.  We  must  study  both,  and 
apply  to  our  common  problems 
the  joint  lessons  of  both  science 
and  history. 


I 
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A  RECESSION  is  when  you  tighten  up  your  belt. 
A  depression  is  when  you  have  no  belt  to  tighten. 
A  panic  is  when  you  have  no  pants  to  hold  up. 

— Montreal  Family  Herald 
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Real  Freedom 


In  the  Technate,  we  shall  have  the  greatest  measure  of  real  freedom 
in  history.  We  shall  have  a  physical  democracy  of  distribution  and 
functional  operation.  No  longer  will  money  interests  or  political 
lobbies  have  power  over  human  life. 


I 


N  THE  Technate,  the  Continen- 
tal Board  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  the  efficient  and 
harmonious  operation  of  the 
social  mechanism  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services 
for  all  the  citizens  of  North  Am- 
erica. This  technological  execu- 
tive will  be  stripped  of  all  the 
political  and  economic  powers 
that  a  dictatorial  body  would 
have.  The  people  themselves  will 
say  what  they  want  produced  and 
the  technological  executive  will 
merely  say  how.  The  research 
group  is  really  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  each  industrial  or 
service  sequence  as  it  experi- 
ments with  new  products  and 
processes. 

The  Continental  Board  will  be 
our  servants  instead  of  our  mas- 

'■■  ters,  just  as  is  the  train  crew 
which  takes  us  from  Vancouver 
to  Regina.  Any  decisions  in  both 
cases  are  confined  to  the  opera- 

|[  tion  of  the  mechanism,  and  all  we 


\    Condensed  from  The  Western  Producer, 
\   Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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expect  is  efficient  performance. 
The  Continental  Board  are  not 
elected  democratically;  they  are 
appointed  because  of  their  quali- 
fications— not  for  their  oratorical 
ability.  Neither  do  we  vote  the 
train  crew  into  position  today — 
if  we  did  we  probably  wouldn't 
dare  ride  on  the  train.  In  each 
case,  the  personnel  have  certain 
functions  and  responsibiUties,  and 
we  don't  consider  the  method  of 
selecting  them  as  either  demo- 
cratic or  dictatorial.  (This  same 
method  is  employed  today 
throughout  the  technical  end  of 
industry  and  in  most  jobs  where 
training  or  skill  is  required;  that 
is,  personnel  is  appointed  on  the 
basis  of  its  qualifications  and  the 
requirements  of  the  position.) 

In  the  Technate,  we  shall  all  be 
equal  as  citizens;  we  shaU  have 
equal  consuming  power  and  other 
privileges.  But  there  will  be  dif- 
ferentiation of  function  and  re- 
sponsibility. From  this  differen- 
tiation will  come  the  social  pres- 
tige which  wiU  provide  incentive 
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for  citizens  in  the  new  society. 
There  will  be  neither  political 
democracy  nor  dictatorship,  nor 
any  of  the  other  political  forms. 
Instead,  we  shall  have  a  physical 
democracy  of  distribution  and 
functional  operation. 

'Functional'  operation  is  more 
than  the  mere  insertion  of  a  word. 
It  means  something  definite  as 
contrasted  with  financial  and  pol- 
itical control.  In  practice,,  it  means 
that  no  longer  will  money  inter- 
ests or  political  lobbies  have 
power  over  human  life. 

We  grant  that  many  aspects  of 


human  existence  lie  outside  of 
Technocracy's  cardinal  domain — 
the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services.  Religion,  cul- 
ture, sports  and  hobbies  are  mat- 
ters of  personal  preference,  and 
will  be  pursued  without  restraint. 
The  Technate  will  provide  full 
opportunity  for  everyone  to  spend 
their  leisure  time  in  any  manner 
desired.  There  will  be  a  minimum 
of  interference  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Along  with  economic 
security  and  a  high  standard  of 
living,  this  is  real  freedom. 

— Donald  Bruce 


iic  THE  NAM,  with  the  unmitigated  gall  that  is  one  of  its  most  endearing 
characteristics  has  just  denied,  through  its  weekly  publication,  that  it  ever  promised 
prices  would  go  down  if  the  OPA  were  killed.  Being  less  polite  than  this  column, 
it  charges  that  those  who  challenge  the  correctness  of  its  predictions  last  year  are 
uttering  'sheer  nonsense'  or  'bare-faced  lies.'  We  confess  this  leaves  us  relatively 
speechless.  Was  it  all  a  mistake  then?  All  the  NAM  did  was  to  buy  full-page  ad- 
vertisements in  all  the  nation's  newspapers  (which  were  only  too  anxious  to  go  along), 
promising  that  if  the  OPA  were  killed,  'prices  will  quickly  adjust  themselves.'  They 
adjusted  themselves  all  right,  and  how! 

Now  the  NAIVI  declares  that  it  never  said  those  things  and  never  bought  that 
advertising  space.  We  modestly  suggest  that  the  NAM  launch  a  new  campaign. 
Using  its  own  inimitable  style,  let  it  declare  that  that  first  bunch  of  ads  were  just 
an  illusion,  that  controls  are  still  in  effect,  that  butter  is  40  cents  a  pound. 

— T.  R.  B.  in  New  Republic 

i^  NEW  YORK — The  United  Nations  economic  department  says  in  an  86-page 
report  on  current  financial  conditions,  that  there  is  a  serious  problem  of  a  recession 
during  the  next  year  in  the  United  States.  The  report,  prepared  for  the  UN  economic 
and  employment  commission  by  the  economic  stability  section  of  the  division  of 
economic  stability  and  development  of  the  economic  department,  heads  its  summary 
with  this  statement: 

'A  large  part  of  the  world  is  at  present  subject  to  inflationary  pressures.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  where  output  had  been  greatly  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
inflationary  price  movements  have  taken  place.  Unlike  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  however,  in  the  United  States  there  is  already  a  serious  problem  of  a  recession 
during  the  next  year.'  — Associated  Press 
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lotes  on  the  Sews 

T  X  7HILE  a  civic  committee  was 
*  ''  considering  ways  and  means 
of  spending  $250,000  to  celebrate 
Halifax's  200th  birthday  (1949), 
Dr.  H.  Benge  Atlee  blasted  the 
city  in  a  letter  to  the  Halifax  Mail: 

'What  has  Halifax  done  to  com- 
memorate? Take  a  look  around 
the  place.  People  have  been  liv- 
ing here  for  200  years.  People 
have  been  dreaming  and  working 
and  praying  all  that  time.  Was  it 
worth  it?  .  .  .  (This  place)  must 
have  looked  passing  fair  when 
Comwallis  sailed  towards  it  .  .  . 
(But)  what  architectural  great- 
ness have  we  erected  these  two 
centuries?  To  what  structural 
gems  are  we  to  point  during  the 
bicentennial  year  of  celebration 
and  self -congratulation?  .  .  .  Dare 
I  mention  the  pressing  need  of 
a  proper  public  library?  .  .  .  Dare 
I  speak  of  our  crowded  schools 
and  underpaid  teachers?' 

Those  outlanders  who  call  Hali- 
fax Hhe  ash  can  of  Canada'  can- 
not afford  to  be  smug  when  they 
look  at  what  hundreds  of  years 
of   Price   System  operation   have 

done  to  their  own  cities. 
*     *     * 

Writing  about  the  Meyers  mess, 
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T.  R.  B.  says  in  New  Republic: 
'The  Meyers  investigation  was  a 
sickening  drama.  Somebody 
brought  in  30  or  40  ex-service- 
men amputees  one  day  from  a 
neighboring  war  hospital,  who 
watched  proceeding  quite  cheer- 
fully in  the  kleig  hghts.  It  wasn't 
until  newspapermen  reminded 
them  of  it,  poor  devils,  that  they 
caught  the  irony  of  their  contrast- 
ing war  sacrifices.  (Time  enough 
for  that  the  rest  of  their  lives.) 
Then  they  stiffened  up.' 
*     ♦     * 

In  'Is  Atom  Control  Obsolete?' 
Leonard  Engel  says  in  The  Nation: 
'During  the  past  few  months 
atomic  energy's  promise  of  bound- 
less prosperity  has  been  more  and 
more  obscured  by  the  atomic  arms 
race  and  the  mounting  fear  of  an 
atomic  war.  Nevertheless,  with 
every  passing  day  new  possibili- 
ties are  opening  up  for  the  use 
of  the  atom  as  a  source  of  power. 
The  latest  is  offered  by  a  new 
kind  of  atomic  pile,  based  on  the 
fission  of  plutonium  by  fast  neu- 
trons, recently  completed  at  the 
Los  Alamos  atomic  laboratory. 

'The  new  Los  Alamos  pile,  the 
eighth  to  go  into  operation  in  the 
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United  States,  will  make  possible 
smaller,  more  compact  atomiic- 
power  plants.  It  also  points  to- 
ward a  new,  extremely  economi- 
cal atomic-energy  process  fueled 
by  thorium,  which  is  three  times 
as  abundant  in  nature  as  uran- 
ium.' 

The  uranium-ore  monopoly  is 
being  chipped  away  before  it  is 
established.  Let  us  demand  that 
atomic  energy  be  put  to  use  for 

peaceful  power. 

*     *     * 

New  Republic  says:  'Don't  ex- 
pect any  scary  headlines  about 
fascists  in  the  government  or 
movies  when  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fascism  starts  meeting.  . .  . 

'Representative  John  McDowell 
(R,  Pa.),  chairman,  told  the  NR 
last  week  that  he  had  a  "deadly 
fear  of  calHng  someone  a  fascist 
who  is  not  a  fascist."  So,  he  said, 
the  subcommittee  will  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  "smear"  no  one. 

'Last  session,  the  same  sub- 
committee was  so  careful  that  it 
met  only  once  to  determine  policy. 


At  that  time  another  member  of 
the  group,  Representative  Richard 
B.  Vail  (R,  111.),  told  a  reporter: 
"I  wouldn't  know  a  Fascist  if  I 
had  one  by  the  tail."  ' 

It  looks  as  if  American  fascists 
are  safe. 


Bill  Maul  din  says  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly:  'If  we  must  be- 
come well  armed  and  powerful 
again,  we  should  agitate  against 
the  professional  militarists,  the 
imperialists,  the  bigots,  and  the 
little  Fuhrers  in  our  midst:  it 
would  be  a  terrible  thing  if  the 
strength  we  built  up  fell  into  their 
hands.  And  we  have  even  more 
reason  to  raise  hell  about  our 
policy  of  buddying  up  with  the 
world's  worst  characters  —  many 
of  whom  were  recently  our  ene- 
mies —  and  lending  support  to 
oppressive  regimes  such  as  those 
in  Greece  and  China.  I  think  our 
way  of  life  can  bear  inspection  if 
it  needs  the  world's  fascists  for 
allies.' 

Exactly. 


*  THE  TECHNOCRATS  may  be  right,  and  the  next  step  in  human  history  may 
be  the  emergence  of  the  continent — rather  than  the  smaller  nation — as  the  organiza- 
tion unit-base  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human  family 

— Elmore  Philpott  in  Vancouver  Sun 
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NORTH  AMERICA'S  ONLY  SOCIAL  DYNAMIC 
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WHAT? 

•^  Technocracy  is  the  only  North  Am- 
erican social  movement  with  a  North 
American  program  which  has  become 
widespread  on  this  Continent.  It  has 
no  affiliation  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion, group  or  association  either  in 
North  America  or  elsewhere. 
if^  The  basic  unit  of  Technocracy  is  the 
chartered  Section  consisting  of  a  min- 
imum of  25  members  and  running  up  to 
several  hundred. 

^  It  is  not  a  commercial  organization 
or  a  political  party;  it  has  no  financial 
subsidy  or  endowment  and  has  no  debts. 
Technocracy  is  supported  entirely  by  the 
dues  and  donations  of  its  own  members. 
The  widespread  membership  activities 
of  Technocracy  are  performed  volun- 
tarily; no  royalties,  commissions  or  bon- 
uses are  paid,  and  only  a  small  full-time 
staff  receives  subsistence  allowances. 
The  annual  dues  are  $6.00  which  are 
paid  by  the  member  to  his  local  Section. 
if  Members  wear  the  chromium  and 
vermilion  insignia  of  Technocracy  —  the 
Monad,  an  ancient  generic  symbol  signi- 
fying balance. 

WHERE? 

-At  There  are  units  and  members  of 
Technocracy  in  almost  every  State  in  the 
U.S.  and  in  all  Provinces  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  there  are  members  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  in 
numerous  other  places  with  the  Armed 
Forces. 

if  Members  of  Technocracy  are  glad 
to  travel  many  miles  to  discuss  Tech- 
nocracy's Program  with  any  interested 
people  and  Continental  Headquarters 
will  be  pleased  to  inform  anyone  of  the 
location  of  the  nearest  Technocracy  unit. 


WHEN? 

if  Technocracy  originated  in  the  winter 
of  1918-1919  when  Howard  Scott  formed 
a  group  of  scientists,  engineers  and  econ- 
omists that  become  known  in  1920  as 
the  Technical  Alliance — a  research  or- 
ganization. In  1933  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  non-profit,  non-political,  non-sec- 
tarian membership  organization.  In  1934> 
Howard  Scott,  Director-in-Chief,  made 
his  first  Continental  lecture  tour  which 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
nation  -  wide  membership  organization. 
Since  1934  Technocracy  has  grown  stead- 
ily without  any  spectacular  spurts,  re- 
vivals, collapses  or  rebirths.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  press  has  gen- 
erally 'held  the  lid'  on  Technocracy, 
until  early  in  1942  when  it  made  the 
tremendous  'discovery'  that  Technocracy 
had  been  reborn  suddenly  full-fledged 
with  all  its  members,  headquarters,  etc., 
in  full  swing! 

WHO? 

if  Technocracy  was  built  in  North  Am- 
erica by  North  Americans.  It  is  composed 
of  North  American  citizens  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Technocracy's  membership  is  a 
composite  of  all  the  occupations,  econ- 
omic levels,  races  and  religions  which 
make  up  this  Continent.  Membership  is 
open  only  to  North  American  citizens. 
Aliens  and  politicians  are  not  eligible. 
(By  politicians  is  meant  those  holding 
elective  political  office  or  active  office 
in  any  political  party.) 

if  Doctor,  lawyer,  storekeeper,  farmer, 
mechanic,  teacher,  preacher  or  house- 
wife— ^as  long  as  you  are  a  patriotic 
North  American — you  are  welcome  in 
Technocracy. 


The  Real  Rnlers  of  the  Nation 

In  United  States  and  Canada  today  we  have  a  'dollar 
democracy/  Our  politicians  largely  represent  millions 
of  dollars  instead  of  millions  of  people.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  have  a  plutocracy  instead  of  a  democracy. 
The  corporate  owners  of  wealth  are  the  real  rulers  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  Technate,  the  few  will  no  longer  rule  the 
many  through  money  power  or  political  lobbies.  The 
removal  of  money  and  politics  and  the  establishment  of 
a  physical  democracy  of  distribution  will,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  give  every  adult  citizen  on  this  Continent 
an  equal  voice  in  what  he  or  she  shall  have.  Then — and 
only  then — will  all  the  people  be  the  real  rulers  of  the 
nation. 
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